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A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY. 


OxB  lovely  moTning  in  July, 
Wore  the  Americanfi  had  assumed 
the  control  of  English  and  Nor- 
wegian weather,  I  presented  my- 
self at  Burlington  House  to  under- 
go the  ordeal  by  ink,  by  which 
the  capacity  of  candidates  for  the 
army  is  tested.  On  two  former 
occasions  I  had  fieuled,  and  this 
was  my  last  chance,  as  in  another 
month  Time,  would  haye  pushed 
me  past  the  boundary  of  years. 
I  had  gone  through  the  usual 
course  of  education  :  at  a  private 
school  I  learnt  a  little,  and  won  a 
prize  j  at  a  public  school  I  forgot 
what  I  had  learnt  before,  but  was 
taught  how  to  be  a  real  boy, 
though  not  how  to  spell,  or 
where  the  Elburz  Mountains  were. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  panic  at 
home:  my  masters  were  found  to 
have  left  so  many  gaps  and  chinks 
and  crannies,  and  even  gul&,  in 
my  mind  unfilled;  I  spelt  so 
phonetically;  I  spent  so  much 
time  in  heroic  but  disastrous  at- 
tempts to  render  Yirgil  and  Xeno^ 
phon  into  inteUigible  English, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  i^ter 
holidays  one  year,  just  when  I 
was  looking  forvrard  with  delight 
to  the  glorious  summer  term,  ^t 
vonld  be  my  last  in  the  school, 
and  preparing  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
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it,  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  be 
taken  away  immediately  and  sent 
to  a  crammer'&  For  me  no  more 
boating  on  the  river,  no  more 
cricket  on  the  Lower  Fields,  no 
more  stolen  visits  to  the  Pool  in 
the  evening,  to  bathe  by  moonlight 
and  ruffle  the  face  of  the  silent 
stream,  no  more  chocolate  and 
jam  !  In  a  moment  I  found  my- 
self too  old  to  be  a  boy,  too  young 
to  be  a  man,  and  just  at  the  age 
when  it  is  so  difficult  not  to  write 
poetry. 

He  who  was  chosen  to  force 
the  few  little  seeds  of  knowledge 
I  possessed  was  a  man  of  wide  but 
not  deep  learning.  Engaged  in  a 
perpetual  contest  with  all  the 
examiners  in  the  kingdom,  he 
spent  cdmost  more  time  in  study- 
ing their  whims  and  styles  than 
in  teaching  his  pupils.  He  boast- 
ed that  he  would  give  you  nothing 
to  do  that  would  not  pay^  and 
that  if  only  he  could  know  before- 
hand by  what  examiner  each  paper 
would  be  set,  and  could  see  a  few 
questions  that  had  been  set  by 
Mm  already,  no  dunce  was  too 
dense  for  hun.  No  scholiast  ever 
pored  more  eagerly  oyer  old  manu- 
scripts than  ho  did  over  Cam- 
bridge Little  Go  papers  and  the 
last  part  of  the  Civil  Service 
Eeport.  He  professed  to  teach 
you  the  leadi^  facts  of  Boman 
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history  in  ten  minutes,  after  you 
had  mastered  a  mnemonic  system 
of  his  own  which  was  much  harder 
to  remember  than  the  history, 
and  a  book  of  Euclid  in  a  summer's 
afternoon.     You  learnt  so  much 
science  in  one  morning,  and  were 
taken  over  so  many  branches  of 
it,  that  you  were  apt  to  go  away 
at  the  end  of  it  all  with  the 
belief  that  dewdrops  when  crystal- 
lised by  the  action  of  evaporation 
on  a  carboniferous  soil  became 
diamonds    in    hot    climates — or 
some  other  strange  medley  of  the 
ologies.     Th^e  things  were  too 
great  for  me ;  and  so  I  only  learnt 
how  to  smoke  and  make  whisky- 
punch,  and  how  to  answer  a  few 
arithmetical    conundrums    about 
gallons,  and  troy  weight,  and  the 
decimals  that  went  on  like  the 
brook  for  ever,  and  the  grocer  who 
mixed  two  kinds  of  tea  together. 
With  hopes  that  were  founded 
mainly  upon    the    luck  of  odd 
numbers,  I  attended  for  the  third 
time  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners* lev^  at  Burlington  House. 
A  feverish  attempt  the  evening 
before  to  atone  for  the  idleness 
and  the  wasted  hours  of  the  days 
that  were  no  more,  by  reading  up 
all  the  books  relating  to  the  two 
subjects  of  the  first  day's  examin- 
ation, was  soon  abandoned  for 
Offenbach    and    the    Alhambra. 
They  made  me  spell  words  whose 
etymology  I  could  not  conceal  by 
a  judicious  blot  or  by  a  vi^^e  for- 
mation of  the  letters.     They  made 
me  wander  forth  in  search  of  cities 
and  lands    and  watersheds  and 
volcanoes,  all  unknown  to  me, 
and  to  which  I  had  to  be  my  own 
Columbus.     I    told    them    that 
Poland  was  in  Siberia,  not  know- 
ing the  mournful  significance  of 
my  mistake.     I  counted  up  gold 
and  silver    by    thousands,    and 
played  with  spices  and  decimals 
and  carats;  but  all  the  figures 
mocked  me.    Then  came  algebra, 


and  I  was  mocked  again  by  the 
recollection  that  it  had  been  call- 
ed the  poetry  of  numbers.  Enter 
Juliet  upon  the  scene,  and  then 
they  bothered  me,  only  wishful 
to  be  food  for  powder,  about  the 
last  theory  of  her  character ;  and 
then  out  of  pure  cussedness  asked 
me  for  a  short  account  of  the 
complex  plot  of  the  Comedy  of 
Errors.  How  feist  the  other  six 
hundred  went  on  writing!  the 
stores  of  their  knowledge  seemed 
to  be  inexhaustible ! 

So  after  wondering  for  nine 
days  what  is  the  lowest  standard 
of  ignorance  which  does  not  dis- 
qualify for  the  army,  and  hoping 
that  mine  was  above  it,  I  finished 
my  work,  trusting  that  my  sword, 
if  ever  I  wore  one,  would  be 
mightier    than    my    pen.    Time 
passes  slowly  enough  when  an 
ounce  of  knowledge  has  to  be 
spread  twice  a  day  over  an  acre  of 
paper;  but  the  examination  had 
come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  I 
walked    down    Piccadilly    with 
feelings  that  must  have  resembled 
those  of  a  rabbit  when  vivisection 
without  anaesthetics  is  over.  There 
was  my  goal  before  me  in  the 
distance,  the  noble  profession  of 
arms,  but   how  faintly   now  it 
loomed  in  the  mist !  and  my  en- 
thusiasm for  it  even  increased, 
while  it    seemed   to  take  itself 
away  from  me.     I   stopped    to 
watch  a  battalion  of  the  Guards 
marching  up  St.   James's-street. 
How  glorious  they  seemed  to  me  ! 
every  private  was  a  nobler  man 
than  L     Two  officers   in  mufti 
standing  near  me  took  off  their 
hats  to  the  colours  as  they  passed, 
and  one  of  them  I  found  was  an 
uncle  of  mine,  who,  with  an  old 
brother-officer,  was  watching  the 
troops  with  the   enthusiasm    of 
recollection  and  of  bygone  years 
of  service,  as  mine  was  the  enthu- 
siasm of  anticipation. 

He  was  a  wastrel  and  iiieclaim- 
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able  geneial  of  the  old  school, 
who  would  have  attacked  an  army 
under  Moltke  in  close  order  and 
without  breech-loaders.  He  had 
been  kind  to  me  at  school,  and 
bad  often  tipped  me  and  made  me 
ill  at  a  pastry-cook's.  I  dined 
with  him  that  night  at  the  Bag. 
He  told  me  his  grievance  about 
his  pension,  and  gave  me  good  ad- 
vice— ^which  is  the  worst  vice  of 
all ;  but  this  time  it  was  worldly 
and  useful. 

'  Don't  fall  in  love,  even  with 
a  fnarried  woman ;  keep  on  good 
terms  with  your  colonel  and  your 
tailor,  and  remember  that  only 
rich  men  can  afford  to  dress  badly ; 
don't  swagger,  and  don't  telk 
aimy  shop.  Don't  borrow  money, 
and  don't  play  whist  till  you  are . 
a  field  officer,  which  at  the  present 
rate  of  promotion  will  be  when 
you  are  about  sixty-five ;  and  if 
ever  you  are  on  the  staff,  don't 
make  speeches  at  public  dinners 
about  your  chief.  As  much  zeal 
as  you  like,  but  never  let  it  be  too 
conspicuous.  There  is  nothing 
more  I  can  think  of  at  present  to 
tell  you.  Your  name  shall  be  put 
down  here  as  soon  as  you  are 
eligible.  Have  as  little  to  do 
with  the  War  Office  as  you  can. 
They  behaved  scandalously  to  me. 
Hy  pension,'  <&c. 

On  a  railway  so  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  that,  when  a  cow 
is  run  over,  its  shares  fall  three- 
eighths  per  cent  next  day,  there 
18  a  seaside  town  called  Yame- 
stone ;  and  to  it  I  went  to  pass 
the  time  that  elapsed  before  the 
result  of  the  examination  was 
published. 

All  the  smoking  carriages  were 
fon,  and  so  the  longing  for  tobacco, 
which  the  small  hours  of  the 
afternoon  bring,  could  not  be  ap« 
peased  except  by  paying  a  fee  of 
forty  shillings;  but  it  was  the 
cause  of  my  making  three  new 
fiiends — Jack,  aged  ten;  Bessie, 


aged  nine;  and  Miss  Mortimer, 
whom  they  called  aunt  Aline. 
The  journey  was  half  over;  the 
children,  who  had  hitherto  been 
absorbed  in  books,  began  to  ask 
questions  and  to  fidget  about; 
and  I,  who,  when  I  could  unob- 
served, watched  her  calm  sweet 
gentle  face,  was  beginning  to  re- 
gret that,  when  a  few  minutes 
were  over,  I  should  probably  never 
agam  have  it  before  my  eyes, 
when  she  happened  to  mention  a 
name  to  the  children  so  well 
known  to  me,  and  evidently  to 
them  also,  that  I  introduced  my- 
self to  her,  and  I  found  that  Jack 
and  Bessie  were  connections  of 
mine,  and  that  they  were  also 
going  to  Yarnestone. 

^Jack  and  Bessie  have  been 
ill,'  she  said,  <  and  so  we  are  going 
to  the  sea  for  a  few  weeks.  They 
will  be  delighted  at  having  dis- 
covered a  new  cousin.* 

'And  we're  to  do  no  lessons 
at  all,'  said  Jack.  '  Mamma  said 
so.' 

'Except  Catechism  on  Sun- 
days,' quoth  the  accurate  Bessie. 

'And  we  may  go  on  to  the 
beach  and  get  wet  and  have 
shrimps  for  tea,  and  I  may  buy 
a  boat  and  take  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings  and  paddle,  and  you 
know  you  mustn't,  Bessie.' 

*  And  are  you  going  to  Yarne- 
stone too  V  Miss  Mortimer  asked 
me. 

*  Yes,  I  shall  probably  be  there 
till  I  know  my  fate.  I  have  just 
been  in  for  the  army  exam.' 

How  shall  I  describe  her  1  She 
was  much  more  than  merely  pret- 
ty, she  seemed  so  sweet  and  spirit- 
udle,  so  kind  and  gentle  and 
loving  to  the  children,  that  I, 
who  had  only  known  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  felt  quite  relieved 
to  find  that,  when  the  end  of  the 
journey  came,  this  fair  vision 
would  not  pass  away  from  me  as 
quickly  as  it  had  appeared.    To 
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a  chance  word  I  owed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Moitimer^- 
how  Fortune  does  amuse  heiself 
with  us  poor  mortals ! 

All  that  could  be  said  in  favour 
of  Yamestone  by  those  who  are 
merely  seekers  after  pleasure  is, 
that  sometimes  a  faint  glow  of 
the  gaiety  and  light-heartedness  of 
a  foreign  seaside  town  is  reflected 
upon  it.  Its  chief  amusement  is 
watching  the  victims  of  the  waves 
when  the  French  steamer  comes 
in.  As  in  all  popular  entertain- 
ments, the  best  places  are  reserved; 
but  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
pier  is  low,  and  for  a  penny  you 
may  get  near  enough  to  sympa- 
thise verbally  with  the  grim  and 
haggard  travellers  as  they  pass 
from  the  landing-stage  to  the 
train.  That  same  British  instinct 
which  makes  men  in  the  country 
say, '  What  a  fine  day  !  Let  us  go 
out  and  kill  sometlung/  likewise 
makes  the  people  of  Yamestone 
say, '  What  a  rough  sea !  Let  us 
go  down  and  see  the  people  land 
from  the  steamer ;'  and  an  impetu- 
ous crowd  rushes  to  the  pier  to 
welcome  the  new  arrivals. 

IN'ext  morning,  when  the  people 
were  marching  up  and  down  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  the  music 
of  two  bands,  I  met  Smith,  who 
had  been  a  big  boy  just  leaving 
school  when  I  went  to  it  He 
was  now  at  Yamestone  as  tutor 
to  two  wild  and  volatile  boys. 
Though  supposed  to  be  clever  by 
his  relations,  he  had  throughout 
been  a  failure,  having  neither  the 
instincts  of  success  in  him,  nor 
the  power  of  making  friends  who 
might  have  helped  him  on.  An 
invincible  shyness  concealed  the 
few  sparks  of  geniality  that  were 
in  him;  in  general  conversation 
he  was  impracticable,  breaking  an 
uneasy  silence  by  a  platitude  or 
mild  question.  With  few  acquaint- 


ances and  fewer  friends,  shrinking 
with  a  sorrowful  instinct  from 
those  whose  gaiety  and  companion^ 
ableness  he  envied,  but  never  was 
able  to  imitate,  he  relapsed  into 
soHtaiy  egotism,  and  dwelt  apart 
in  a  life  of  his  own.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  earlier  dreams 
of  ambition,  at  thirty  he  found 
himself,  through  the  want  of  all 
those  talents  which  cut  .ways 
through  the  world,  in  the  insig- 
nificant position  of  tutor  to  a  rich 
man's  sons,  with  the  prospect  of 
some  day  becoming  usher  in  a 
schooL  Poor  Smith !  Perhaps 
it  was  because  I  looked  sufficiently 
ingenuous,  or  because  he  was  some 
years  older,  but  the  chill  barrier 
of  shy  reserve  did  not  arise 
between  us  so  long  as  we  were 
alone  together.  We  went  to  one 
of  the  benches  near  the  steps 
down  the  face  of  the  cM^  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  morn- 
ing in  tal£ng  over  our  old  school- 
days. 

'  It  is  getting  hot  here,*  he  said, 
as  the  sun  blazed  out  from  behind 
a  cloud.  '  Shall  we  go  back  to 
the  terrace?  It  is  rather  amusing 
to  watch  the  people.  There  is 
the  pioneer  of  fashion  in  Yame- 
stone,' he  went  on,  as  two  ladies 
approached,  one  looking  thought- 
ful and  quiet,  the  other  erect  and 
well  dressed,  and  with  an  air  of 
*  Don't  I  look  wonderfully  young  V 
on  her  face.  'She  is  pleasant, 
though  rather  too  m^nUree.  Her 
own  sex  pick  her  to  pieces  some- 
times, but  atone  for  it  by  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery.' 

'  And  is  that  her  sister  with  her  ? 
They  are  very  like  each  other.' 

*  No,  that  is  her  daughter,  who 
is  just  out,  and  for  whom,  greatly 
to  her  delight,  she  is  often  mis- 
taken. She  is  one  of  the  few  girls 
who  can  be  pleasant  without  be- 
ing flippant,  and  is  well  informed 
without  a  suspicion  of  being  blue. 
She  is  so  calm  and  unexcitable  by 
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natnie,  that  the  other  day  she  waa 
discovered  reading  Shakespeare 
after  she  was  ready  dressed  and 
waiting  for  the  carriage  to  go  to 
her  firat  ball:  what  better  evi- 
dence could  you  have  of  an  evenly 
balanced  mindf 

A  good-looldngi  but  haggard, 
man  of  about  twenty-seven  saun- 
tered by,  nodding  to  Smith  as  he 
passed. 

*•  That  was  Standish,  one  of  the 
few  Englishmen  who  have  acted 
as  seconds  in  a  dueL  He  was 
once  in  a  Lancer  regiment,  which 
he  joined  in  India ;  but  he  ran 
into  debt  to  such  an  extent  when 
they  came  back  to  England  that 
he  had  to  leave  the  service,  and 
now  he  is  stranded.  That  tall, 
dark,  handsome  girl  he  is  now 
speaking  to  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Mocking  Bird.  Probably 
she  is  repeating  to  Standish  all 
the  pretty  things  that  were  said 
to  her  at  the  ball  last  night ;  she 
likes  people  to  know  how  much 
she  is  admired,  and  tedks  about 
her  victims  in  a  way  which  is 
half  pity  and  half  mimicry,  either 
predominating  according  to  her 
mood.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
lier  when  she  passes  again  if  I 
can ;  and  if  she  is  in  a  good  tem- 
per she  will  give  you  many  oppor- 
tunities of  admiring  her  eyes, 
which  are  really  beautiful,  and  in 
a  day  or  so  she  will  tell  you  how 
many  proposals  she  has  had.  Her 
temper  is  uncertain;  but  they 
say  that  she  has  a  kind  heart, 
and  that  she  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent queen  of  some  half-civi- 
lised tribe.' 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  Miss 
Mortimer  and  Jack  and  Bessie, 
whom  Smith  knew.  We  joined 
them,  and  walked  two  or  three 
times  up  and  down  the  terrace. 
The  children  captured  Smith,  and 
made  him  walk  on  with  them  in 
itimi,  which  gave  me  Miss  Mor- 
timer to  myself. 


How  fair  and  bonnie  she  was  ! 
The  rather  tired  look  on  her  face 
when  I  saw  her  the  day  before 
had  passed  away,  and  all  her  soft 
pathetic  sweetness  had  come  back. 
She  was  very  simply  dressed  in 
some  dark  colour,  with  no  orna- 
ment except  a  little  flower,  which 
she  seemed  to  have  made  more 
beautiful  by  wearing.  What  a 
contrast  she  was  to  the  over- 
dressed middle-class  beauty  who 
was  walking  in  front  of  i,  and 
who  was  known  to  have  brought 
down  twenty  dresses  to  Varne- 
stone,  three  of  which  at  least  she 
wore  every  day ! 

'The  children  were  hoping  to 
see  you  today ;  they  are,  as  I 
told  you  they  would  be,  delighted 
at  having  discovered  a  new  cousin, 
and  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for 
the  care  you  took  of  us  all  in  the 
train  yesterday.' 

I  felt  a  kind  of  sorrow  that  I 
had  not  been  able  to  do  more  to 
deserve  her  thanks.  I  had  only 
found  a  portmanteau,  and  pre- 
vented Jack  from  tumbling  out 
of  the  window. 

*  Eeally,  I  don't  think  you  have 
anything  to  thank  me  for.  I  had 
a  pleasant  journey  instead  of  a 
dull  one.' 

How  commonplace  my  words 
sounded  when  compared  with  my 
thoughts!  If  I  had  saved  her 
life  I  felt  that  I  should  not  have 
wanted  kinder  words  from  that 
sweet  voice ;  it  seemed  to  me  such 
a  waste  that  she  should  bestow 
them  for  the  little  I  had  done. 

'  They  have  been  talking  about 
you  ever  since,'  she  went  on. 
'Children  always  feel  flattered 
when  any  one  much  older  than 
themselves  takes  notice  of  them, 
and  is  as  kind  to  them  as  you 
were  yesterday.' 

'  What  are  they  like  ?  I  never 
saw  them  before,  though  we  are 
relations.' 

'  They  are  dear  children  on  the 
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"wholOi  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
thenL  Jack  is  a  compromise 
between  two  opposite  passions — 
intense  hatred  of  his  lessons  and 
devoted  love  for  Bessie.  Bessie 
is  an  odd  girl ;  in  some  things 
«he  is  so  dull  and  matter-of-fact, 
and  yet  there  is  a  vein  of  what  is 
almost  romance  in  her  character  : 
if  you  see  much  of  her  you  will 
soon  find  out  what  I  mean.  But 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  so 
late ;  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  in.' 

She  called  Jack  and  Bessie, 
and  said  'Adieu/  and  left  me 
wondering  how  many  hours  would 
have  to  pass  before  I  saw  her 
again. 

*  Bo  you  know  her,*  said  Smith, 
when  we  were  aloue. 

'  Only  since  yesterday  in  the 
train.  I  came  down  with  them 
from  London,  and  found  out  by 
an  accident  that  Jack  and  Bessie 
were  connections  of  mine.' 

*  What  a  perfect  woman  she  is ! 
and,  though  this  is  rather  a  bathos, 
neither  forward  nor  shy,  one  of 
which  almost  every  woman  is 
now.* 

'  Have  you  known  her  longf 
^  I  knew  her  first  when  she  was 
quite  a  child;  her  father  was  a 
deigyman  living  near  where  I 
lived  once.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  very  youug,  and 
she  and  her  father  lived  together 
very  happily  untU  she  was  about 
twenty-one.  He  was  a  weak,  help- 
less, though  kind  man,  wrapped 
up  in  his  books  and  in  her ;  and 
when  a  widow,  who  wanted  a 
home  for  her  five  children  and 
another  husband  to  buUy,  asked 
him  to  marry  her,  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  refuse  her. 
The  children  were  at  first  inclined 
to  be  friendly  with  Aline  Mor- 
timer; but  the  stepmother,  jealous 
of  her  contrast  to  her  own  five 
children,  who  were  quite  colour- 
less in  character,  and  merely  tools 
in  their  mother's  hands,  soon  put 


a  stop  to  this,  and  made  them 
ignore  her  and  snub  her  on  every 
occasion.  The  poor  father  saw 
all  this  ;  and  in  secret,  when  his 
wife  was  out  of  the  way,  tried  to 
make  up  for  it.  But  it  was  little 
use ;  in  a  very  few  months  after 
her  father^s  second  marriage  she 
went  out  as  a  governess,  just  five 
years  ago.  Eor  some  time  I  lost 
sight  of  her ;  but  I  met  her  again 
a  few  months  ago,  just  the  same 
sweet  graceful  creature  that  she 
was  in  her  happy  days  when  she 
lived  alone  with  her  father.  At 
first  she  went  as  finishing  gover- 
ness to  the  daughters  of  a  Man- 
chester cotton  lord,  but  it  was 
they  who  finished  her.  She  never 
speaks  of  it;  but  I  believe  that 
the  insults  she  had  to  put  up  with 
soon  became  so  unendurable,  that 
she  left  in  a  few  weeks.  Then 
Jack's  mother,  who,  as  you  know, 
is  an  invalid,  asked  her  to  come 
and  live  with  her.  They  had 
al^ye  beea  friends,  but  now  they 
are  like  sisters.  The  care  of  those 
children  has  fallen  chiefly  upon 
her,  owing  to  their  mother's 
health.  And  here  comes  the  Mock- 
ing Bird,  one  of  whose  merits  is 
that  she  is  such  an  admirable  foD 
to  Miss  Mortimer;  the  one  ia 
eyerything  the  other  is  not' 

Her  approaching  voice  could  be 
heard  talking  about  a  man,  a  let- 
ter, and  a  bracelet. 

'The  outline  of  that  story  is 
easily  filled  up.  There  was  a  man 
in  some  infantry  regiment  who 
had  such  a  severe  sunstroke  in 
India,  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  soon  after  he  got  back  to  the 
dep6t  in  England.  Poor  fellow  ! 
I  daresay  he  persecuted  her,  but 
she  has  taken  her  revenge  since  ; 
the  whole  world  knows  about  hun 
now.  There  was  every  allowance 
to  be  made  for  him ;  for  she  has 
a  way  of  looking  at  men  as  if  she 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  moon 
to  them.' 
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iTraspieseiited  to  ihe  Mockmg 
Bird ;  but  whether  I  did  not  please 
her,  or  whether  she  was  angry  at 
heing  interrupted  at  the  thnlling 
part  of  the  story  where  she  sent 
back  the  bracelet,  her  temper  was 
raffled ;  she  seemed  ahsorbed  and 
boredy  and  made  no  effort  at  con- 
Torsation  beyond  asking  whom 
Smith  and  I  had  been  talking  to, 
and  sa3ring  that  she  thought  she 
knew  her  face.  Smith  became 
shy  and  monosyllabic;  Standish 
alone  was  equal  to  the  occasion — 
wasn't  it  nearly  time  to  be  going 
back  to  luncheon  ?  The  band  had 
ceased,  the  stream  of  disheyelled 
bathers  came  up  no  more  from 
the  shore,  and  soon  the  terrace 
was  deserted  except  by  the  odd 
people  who  dine  at  four. 


IL 


The  time  at  Yamestone  passed 
by  quickly.    It  was  such  a  relief 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
remember  that  the  examination 
was  oyer;   and  Uiat,  instead  of 
having  to  pack  up  little  parcels 
of  knowledge  in  the  empty  cor- 
ners of  my  mind,  with  the  hope, 
rather  than  the  expectation,  that 
they  would  remain  there,  I  could 
do  just  what  I  liked  all  day  and 
be  perfectly  idle.    I  got  up  when 
I  felt  inclined,  and  after  breakfast 
strolled  down  to  the  pier  and 
waited  until  the  train  came  in 
with  the  morning  papers;   and 
while   lazily  reading  them   and 
smoking,  I  appreciated  the  sweet- 
ness of  doing  nothing.    Then  the 
fleet  of  fishing-boats  came  in  after 
their  night's  work   if  the  tide 
suited,  and  watching  them  was 
better  than  algebra.   So  the  morn- 
ings passed  easily  enough ;  I  only 
wished  that  they  had  seemed  as 
long  as  the  mornings  of  the  last 
few  months  before  the  examina- 


tion. Then  I  used  to  go  up  to 
the  cliff  to  hear  the  band,  won- 
dering whether  I  should  see  Miss 
Mortimer  there,  and  wondering 
if  I  should  see  her  in  the  after- 
noon if  she  had  not  come  out  in 
the  morning.  Very  few  days 
passed  in  which  I  did  not  see  her 
at  aU,  but  how  long  and  dull  they 
seemed !  And  yet  when  I  was  with 
her.  Time  was  as  swift-footed  as 
Achilles.  I  haunted  every  place 
where  I  thought  she  might  come ; 
and  when  the  evening  of  a  day 
came  in  which  I  had  not  spoken 
to  her,  the  morrow  was  so  long  in 
coming !  And  when  it  came,  and 
I  began  to  get  angry  and  disgusted 
with  everything  from  the  fear  of 
another  day  passing  away  without 
seeing  her,  and  inclined  to  rush 
away  from  all  the  familiar  spots 
where  I  had  talked  to  her,  and 
which  were  so  hateful  to  me  when 
I  could  not  find  her,  then  of  a 
sudden  she  would  appear,  and  if 
she  let  me  be  with  her  a  little 
while,  I  soon  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  my  fears  and  angers. 

The  day  before  the  examination 
list  was  published  I  happened  to 
go  down  to  the  beach  in  the 
afternoon  and  found  the  children 
playing  there,  waiting  till  Miss 
Mortimer  was  ready  to  take  them 
out  for  a  walk.  Jack  had  made 
a  little  pyramid  of  stones  on  the 
sands  which  the  sea  left  bare  just 
before  low  water,  and  called  out 
to  me  to  help  him  knock  it  down; 
'only  you  must  stand  further 
back  than  I  do,  and  not  use  very 
big  stones,  or  it  wouldn't  be  fair.' 
Bessie  was  making  a  bed  of  dry 
seaweed  for  her  doll,  who  was 
supposed  by  a  fiction  to  be  very  ilL 

'  Bessie,'  I  said,  when  the  pyra- 
mid had  been  overthrown, '  which 
do  you  love  best.  Miss  Mortimer 
or  your  dolll' 

'  0,  aunt  Akne  of  course.  At 
least  I  think  so ;  but  then,  you 
see,  I  have  her  always  with  me,  or 
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nearly  always.  But  Dolly — why, 
the  dogs  at  home  sometimes  think 
she  is  a  rat  and  wony  her,  and 
then  her  arms  bleed  and  I  have 
to  go  to  the  carpenter  for  some 
more  sawdust,  and  Jack  will  put 
her  too  near  the  fire  that  her  &ce 
melts ;  all  her  nose  is  gone,  and 
though  I  tried  ever  so  long  to 
make  her  a  new  nose  out  of  a 
piece  of  wax  candle,  I  couldn't 
get  it  to  stick  on  properly.  And 
I  do  think  her  hair  is  turning 
gray ;  somebody  told  me  that  peo- 
ple's hair  turns  gray  when  they 
have  misfortunes.  And  so  you 
see  that  I  have  to  love  her  a  great 
deal  now ;  for  if  I  didn't,  and  she 
died  or  got  killed,  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  been  unkind  to  her. 
But  I  love  aunt  Aline  a  great 
deal  too,  though  she  never  gets 
put  so  near  the  fire  that  her  face 
melts.' 

As  TJndine  could  not  receive  a 
soul  until  she  was  loved,  so  in 
the  child-world,  of  which  we  all 
were  citJMns  once,  they  try  to 
give  life  to  their  playthings  by 
their  love. 

•  Poor  Dolly !  Have  you  had 
her  long? 

'  0,  ever  so  long  1  Aunt  Aline 
gave  her  to  me  that  day  we  went 
for  a  picnic,  or  the  day  the  black 
cat  had  some  new  little  kittens, 
I  forget  which.  And  0,  one  of 
them  was  eo  pretty,  with  one 
black  paw  and  such  blue  eyes,  and 
with  fur  like  a  zebra,  all  stripes ; 
but  father  had  them  all  drowned 
in  the  red  watering-pot,  and  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  happy 
again.  Then  somebody  gave  me 
some  coral  beads,  so  I  forgot  about 
the  kittens  except  when  Mopsy 
mewed.  Do  you  think  aunt  Aline 
will  let  us  go  out  in  a  boat  ?  Jack 
and  Ida  BO  want  to  see  something 
very  'tickularly.  Here  she  is 
coming  down  the  steps.  0,  do 
ask  her  if  we  may.  We  will /tto- 
mise  to  sit  quite  still  dH  the  time.' 


Jack  came  up,  and  then  they 
took  hold  of  my  hands  and 
dra^^ed  me,  a  willing  captive,  to 
Miss  Mortimer. 

'  Now,  do  ask  her,  please.' 

'  The  children  want  me  to  ask 
you  to  let  them  go  out  in  a  boat ; 
they  have  got  something  which 
they  particularly  want  to  see.' 

'What  is  it,  dears,  that  you 
want  to  see  ?  The  buoy  beyond 
the  harbour  1  You  can  see  that 
better  fipom  the  end  of  the  pier.' 

'  No,  we've  seen  that ;  we  want 
to  see  the  great  big  floating  letters, 
and  then  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
map  is  right.' 

'The  big  floating  letters f  an- 
swered Miss  Mortimer,  in  bewil- 
derment 'What  do  you  mean, 
Jackie?' 

'  0, 1  see  what  they  mean,'  she 
went  on,  laughing,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  'I  showed  them  this 
coast  on  the  map  this  morn- 
ing, and  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  the  Bay  came  quite  close 
to  the  shore  here,  and  I  suppose 
they  thought  that  the  names  of 
the  different  seas  and  bays  are 
really  to  be  found  just  as  they 
are  on  the  map,  and  that  if  they 
took  a  boat  and  rowed  a  little 
way  out  to  sea  they  would  find  a 
big  B  floating  about !  No,  dears, 
there  are  no  letters  on  the  sea  as 
there  are  on  the  map,  and  so  it 
would  be  no  use  your  going  out 
in  a  boat  to  try  to  find  them.' 

*  Then  how  do  the  sailors  know 
where  they  are  if  the  names 
aren't  there  f 

'  They  find  out  in  another  way 
which  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand.' 

Jack  went  back  disappointed 
to  his  pyramid,  followed  slowly 
by  Bessie  and  the  dolL 

'I  am  afraid  they  will  lose 
their  faith  in  maps  after  this ;  I 
am  always  sorry  when  I  have  to 
rob  children  of  their  childish  fan- 
cies and  beliefs.    The  other  day 
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Bessie  asked  me  if  tke  stars 
twinkled  because  the  wings  of 
angels  passing  between  earth  and 
heaven  hid  their  light  from  us 
just  for  an  instant.  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  tell  her  that  it  was 
not  the  reason,  and  so  I  said  yes. 
Do  you  think  that  it  was  very 
wrong  of  mel  I  am  sure  that 
the  pleasantest  part  of  our  lives  is 
while  those  things  remain  unex- 
plained which  are  mysterious  and 
awe  us.' 

I  told  her  what  Bessie  had 
said  about  her  doll. 

'  Poor  little  woman !  So  I  have 
a  rival ;  but  I  do  not  feel  jealous 
of  her.' 

We  walked  slowly  along  the 
path,  which,  fringed  with  tamar- 
isk shrubs,  skirts  the  shore  just 
above  high-water  mark ;  while  the 
children  played  about  on  the  sands 
left  bare  by  the  ebbing  tide.  The 
afternoon  was  hot  and  sultry,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  world  was 
lying  under  an  incantation.  The 
sea  was  like  satin ;  the  haze  had 
efiaced  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
which  had  nothing  to  mark  it 
except  the  dim  forms  of  a  few 
idle  ships  that  seemed  to  be  float- 
ing in  an  ethereal  ocean  whose 
boundaries  were  hidden.  The  air 
was  so  still  that  the  rattling  of 
the  becalmed  fishing-boats'  oars 
could  be  heard  far  away  across 
the  tranquil  sea;  the  sails  drooped 
from  the  yards,  the  charmed  waves 
hardly  had  strength  enough  to 
sway  the  seaweed  on  the  rocks ; 
even  the  restless  wings  of  the 
gulls  were  no  longer  hovering 
overhead. 

^When  shall  you  hear  about 
your  examination  f  she  asked  me, 

'To-morrow  morning  the  list 
comes  out,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
is  going  to  telegraph  the  result  to 
me.' 

^Jbid  shall  you  stay  on  at 
Yamestone  afterwards  f 


'I  have  not  thought  of  any- 
thing that  comes  after  to-morrow 
yet.  Probably  I  shall  stay  here 
a  few  days  more ;  but  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  bring  these  pleasant  days 
at  Yamestone  to  an  end.  But 
everything  must  come  to  an  end 
some  time  or  other.' 

•  Have  they  been  pleasant  1  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  have  many 
more  in  the  future  quite  as  plea- 
sant.' 

'  But  it  is  not  likely  that  ever 
again  I  shall  see  you  almost  every 
dbeiy  for  weeks  at  a  time.  You  do 
not  know  how  much  I  shall  miss 
you.  Aline,  you  who  are  so  win- 
ning and  so  beautiful — ' 

'  Hush,  do  not  pay  me  compli- 
ments ;  I  do  not  like  them,  and  I 
know  I  do  not  deserve  them ;  and 
besides,  I  always  think  that  life  is 
too  short  for  us  to  waste  our 
breath  upon  them.'  And  then 
after  a  short  pause  she  went  on 
with  a  tone  of  infinite  gentleness 
in  her  voice,  '  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  never  to  speak  to  me  like 
that  again;  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  as  I  wish.  You  say  that  this 
has  been  a  pleasant  summer  to 
you;  so  it  has  been  to  me;  do 
not  give  me  the  pain  of  thinking 
that  I  have  made  you — unhappy. 
Try  when  you  leave  this  to  look 
back  upon  Yamestone  with  recol- 
lections that  give  you  nothing 
but  pleasure ;  but  not  that  kind 
of  pleasure  which  makes  the  pre- 
sent seem  dull  or  irksome  by  com- 
parison with  the  past.  I  think 
you  will  find  this  easier  to 
do  hereafter  than  you  believe. 
You  have  everything  before  you, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  make 
a  name  for  yourself,  and  that  some 
day  it  will  be  as  great  an  honour 
to  know  you  as  it  has  always 
been  a  pleasure.  Now  let  us  talk 
of  something  else.  Tell  me  all 
your  plans,  and  why  you  wish  to 
be  a  soldier.  I  had  an  uncle  in 
the  army,  almost  the  only  relation 
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I  had  except  my  father ;  but  he 
died  in  India  two  yeans  ago.  I 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  for  his 
sake  I  have  always  liked  soldiers. 
I  wish  yon  could  have  known 
him/ 

I  told  her  how,  while  I  was 
still  a  child  at  home,  I  heard  the 
loar  of  the  great  world  outside, 
and  how  indefinite  ambitions  and 
aspirations  came  upon  me.  I  read 
in  my  .books  of  what  men  could 
do — of  the  sailor's  daily  battle 
with  and  victory  over  the  sea,  of 
the  soldier's  wanderings  in  strange 
lands ;  I  read  of  the  splendour  and 
romance  of  India,  of  her  shrines 
and  palaces  of  ivory  and  gold,  of 
the  heroic  struggle  in  the  Mutiny ; 
I  felt  proud  of  belonging  to  a  na- 
tion whose  courage  and  energy 
had  subdued  millions  of  an  alien 
race ;  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  staying  at  home  while  other  men 
were  serving  their  country  in  dis- 
tant seas  and  lands;  all  home 
professions  and  occupations  seemed 
80  paltry  and  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  the  profession  of 
arms.  I  felt  awed  and  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  any  one  who  had 
been  in  battle,  he  made  me  feel  so 
useless  and  unworthy ;  but  I  envied 
him  so  much,  because  he  had 
passed  through  that  ordeal  of  fire 
which  made  him  in  my  eyes  a 
nobler  being.  I  tried  to  enter  the 
navy,  but  failed,  and  another  day 
would  tell  me  if  I  was  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. I  intended  as  soon  as  I  was 
qualified  to  enter  the  Indian  army, 
and  then  the  dream  of  my  life 
would  become  a  reality  at  last. 
To  me  India  was  what  the  New 
World  was  to  the  Spaniards,  the 
hud  where  honour  and  renown 
grow  wild. 

'  I  admire  your  enthusiasm,'  she 
said,  *  one  sees  so  little  of  it  now ; 
and  I  think  that  every  man  ought 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  some  one 
thing.  I  do  hate  men  who  take 
everything  as  it.comes,  and  seem  to 


care  about  nothing.  And  now  I 
am  afraid  that  we  must  go  home ; 
but  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you 
how  much  real  pleasure  it  will 
give  me  to  hear  that  you  have 
been  successfal,  for  your  ambition 
is  a  noble  one.  We  shall  see  you 
again  before  you  go,  I  hope.  Jack 
and  Bessie  will  miss  you  very 
much.  I  suppose  you  are  going 
tothe  ball  to-night  r 

'Perhaps;  but  I  have  hardly 
thought  about  it.  Is  there  any 
chance  of  your  being  there  V 

'  No ;  I  am  afraid  not ;  I  know 
no  one  here.' 

*  I  do  wish  you  were  coming.' 

'  Do  you  9  Gome  on,  Jack  and 
Bessie.' 

Then  she  turned  to  me,  and 
gave  me  her  dear  hand,  and  said 
good-bye  with  a  half  smile  that 
seemed  to  have  something  of  pity 
in  it. 

'  Good-bye,  Aline.' 

If  I  had  been  asked  what  I 
most  wished  then  I  should  have 
answered,  that  the  last  six  weeks 
might  come  over  again.  I  would^ 
I  think,  have  chosen  that  before 
a  commission  in  the  army.  In  a 
moment  all  my  ambition  seemed  to 
fade  away,  when  I  thought  of  the 
dreaded  solitude  that  would  come 
when  months  and  perhaps  years 
passed  by  without  seeing  her. 

Near  tibe  seashore  at  Yamestone 
there  is  a  building  which,  under 
the  comprehensive  title  of  the 
EstabHshment,  *  contrives  a  dozen 
debts  to  pay.'  Once  upon  a  time 
an  idea  sprang  up  and  attacked  a 
committee,  whom  the  local  papers 
afterwards  called  enterprising,  that 
the  ocean  was  either  not  clean 
enough  or  not  select  enough  for 
the  people  of  Yamestone  and  their 
summer  visitors,  and  that  a  swim- 
ming bath  with  hot  towels  would 
suit  them  better  than  the  buffeting 
waves.  So  they  dug  out  a  tank 
and  built  a  house  over  it.  Then 
a  kind-hearted  shark  thought  he 
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would  do  the  committee  a  good 
tarn;  so  he  appeared  near  the 
bathing-machines,  and  while  the 
panic  lasted  which  he  caused  the 
awimming-bath  was  crowded.  But 
the  people  soon  went  back  to  the 
sea.  80  the  shark  appeared  again ; 
but  this  time  the  committee  caught 
him,  and  tried  to  make  an  aqua- 
rium of  htm  by  turning  him  into 
their  deserted  swimming  -  bath. 
And  the  dimpled  face  of  ocean 
smiled  to  see  such  sport.  And 
there  is  a  tradition  that  many 
months  afterwards  a  weary  tra- 
veller wanted  to  bathe  in  the 
swimming-bath,  and  the  attend- 
ants gave  him  towels  and  a  ticket ; 
but  they  had  forgotten  that  the 
shark  was  still  there,  and  the  tra- 
Teller  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Over  the  swimming-bath  and 
the  shark  there  was  a  room  which 
various  associations  used  as  their 
place  of  meeting.  A  few  old  gen- 
tlemen haunted  it  in  the  morning 
to  read  the  papers;  the  literary 
institute  of  Vamestone  assembled 
there  once  a  week  for  mutual  ad- 
miration; the  itinerant  lecturers 
of  cnzj  societies  harangued  there 
when  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  town- 
hall  ;  while  at  night  the  balcony 
which  ran  outside  the  windows, 
and  afforded  such  splendid  views 
of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  made 
the  room  most  admirably  adapted 
for  balls.  Experts  like  the  Mock- 
ing Bird  decliured  that  no  conser- 
vatory possessed  the  advantages 
of  a  balcony  which  overlooked  the 
sad  sea-waves.  Here  I  went  to  a 
ball  which  vouchers  were  supposed 
to  have  made  select ;  but  every- 
body was  as  usual  soon  complain- 
ing how '  mixed'  it  was ;  and  this 
vras  attributed  to  a  lady-patroness 
with  a  fatal  facility  of  saying  yes; 
vrho,  when  the  daughter,  perfectly 
dressed,  of  the  chief  grocer  of  the 
place  called  upon  her  to  ask  for  a 
TOQcher,  had  not  strength  of  mind 


to  refuse  her.  Being  remonstrated 
with  by  a  stem  aristocrat,  she 
said  pathetically, '  I  am  very  sorry, 
my  dear,  and  I  won't  do  it  again 
if  I  can  help  it ;  but  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be  if  you  made  me 
a  lady-patreness :  I  do  hate  saying 
no  to  anybody.  But  I  am  not 
quite  so  bad  as  you  all  think  me ; 
for  yesterday  morning  who  should 
I  see  coming  up  the  steps  but  that 
actress  creature  who  has  been  here 
for  the  last  fortnight  I  guessed 
what  she  wanted ;  so  I  ran  up  to 
my  room  and  rang  for  my  maid, 
and  told  her  to  say  that  I  was  very 
ill  and  unable  to  see  anybody.  It 
is  very  silly  of  me,  I  know ;  but  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  given  her  a 
voucher  if  I  had  seen  her.' 

I  felt  restless  and  unsettled ;  I 
could  not  spend  a  long  evening 
alone,  so  I  went  in  for  a  few  hours, 
perhaps  with  an  unacknowledged 
hope  that  something  at  the  last 
moment  might  have  taken  Aline 
there.  But  that  fiEkint  hope,  if  it 
ever  was  one,  was  unfulfilled.  I 
didn't  dance,  but  joined  the  noble 
band  of  bored  young  men  who 
stand  at  the  doors  and  refuse  to 
be  introduced  to  any  one.  The 
Mocking  Bird  stopped  to  speak  to 
me  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,  and, 
after  some  chaff  about  my  not 
dancing,  said, '  I  have  got  up  a 
picnic  for  to-morrow,  and  I  want 
you  to  come  to  it.  Miss  Mortimer, 
who  I  find  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,  is  coming,  and  Jack  and 
Bessie ;  so  I  suppose  I  need  not 
caution  you  not  to  forget  all  about 
it.  Come  to  our  house  at  twelve  ; 
we  are  going  over  in  the  regi- 
mental coach  from  the  camp.  And 
then  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  on  having  passed. 
All  right,  Dickie,  I  am  ready 
now.'  And  with  the  latest  victim 
she  went  away  to  worship  the 
moon  in  the  balcony. 

I  left  soon  after  two  o'clock, 
and,  lightiag  a  cigar,  went  down 
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to  the  beach .  How  soothing  the 
fresh  night  air  was  after  the  heat- 
ed glaring  room  !  The  sea  was  in 
one  .of  its  dissembling  moods. 
The  little  innocent  waves  stooped 
80  gently  down  to  kiss  the  silent 
shore,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
goilty  of  treachery  to  the  ships 
that  trusted  thenL  I  sat  down 
on  the  shingle  by  the  side  of  a 
fishing-boat.  Just  opposite  to  me, 
and  seeming  so  near  that  it  might 
have  been  the  light  of  a  vessel  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  was  the  bright 
ray  that  came  from  the  lighthouse 
on  the  French  coast,  thirty  miles 
across  the  sea. 

While  I  was  listening  to  the 
musical  ripple  of  the  waves  on 
the  shore,  I  thought  I  saw  a  little 
boat  at  the  end  of  the  broad  path 
of  light  which  the  moon  had 
thrown  over  the  sea.  JSTearer 
and  nearer  it  approached,  a  dark 
form  in  the  bright  avenue  whose 
quivering  edges  it  never  touched, 
and  soon  I  could  hear  the  severed 
waters  splashing  at  the  bow.  No 
oars  were  out  at  the  sides,  no 
sail  was  hoisted  to  catch  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  yet  that  magic 
boat  glided  slowly  onwards  until 
it  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
shore.  Then  for  a  little  while  no 
wave  at  all  seemed  to  break 
against  the  stones,  the  dancing 
moonbeams  stood  still  upon  the 
deep,  and  from  the  boat  I  heard 
€tn  unknown  voice  calling  out : 

*  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies 

Whereof  thou  art  commander ; 
With  a  golden  spear  and  a  hone  of  air 

Thou  to  the  wilderness  must  wander ; 
With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 

Thou  summoned  art  to  tourney 
Ten  leases  beyond  the  wide  world^s  end ; 

Methmks  it  is  no  journey  !* 

The  boat  drifted  away  into  the 
darkness,  and  I  heard  no  more. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been 
sleeping  for  more  than  an  hour 
on  uie  beach ;  for  when  I  awoke 
the  incarnadine  glow  of  the  sun- 
rise had  spread  all  over  the  east. 


I  returned  slowly  to  my  lodgings 
on  the  cliff,  and  went  to  bed  for 
a  few  hours. 

I  went  out  after  breakfast,  and 
wandered  about  the  town  with 
the  restless  feeling  of  expectation 
upon  me.  I  bought  some  news- 
papers, and  tried  to  get  interest- 
ed in  them.  It  was  a  fresh  and 
beautiful  morning :  the  oppressive 
stillness  and  languor  of  the  day 
before  had  passed  away,  and  now 
a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  sea 
cooled  the  burning  midsummer 
sun.  Aline  very  often  came  out 
in  the  morning  with  Jack  and 
Bessie ;  but  I  could  not  see  her 
anywhere. 

About  noon  I  went  back  to  my 
lodgings,  as  I  knew  that  the  tele- 
gram would  come  some  time  not 
later  than  one  o'clock.  I  tried  to 
sit  down  and  read  a  book ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  impossible.  I 
got  up  and  stood  by  the  window, 
so  as  to  catch  sight  of  the  tele- 
graph-boy as  soon  as  he  turned 
the  comer  of  the  street. 

There  he  comes  at  last,  saun- 
tering along  the  road,  stopping  at 
one  place  to  exchange  a  word  with 
a  grocef  s  boy,  and  at  another  to 
watch  a  dog  chasing  a  cat. 

Ages  seemed  to  pass  before  he 
reached  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  little  gwien  in  front  of  the 
house.  I  rushed  out  to  meet  him, 
and  soon  I  knew  that  the  first 
and  most  bitter  disappointment 
of  my  life  had  come.  ^  list  just 
out.  You  haven't  passed:  so 
Boiiy,*  the  laconic  telegram  said. 
I  stood  transfixed  at  the  gate ;  I 
could  not  move  away. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as 
if  to  tantalise  me,  a  battery  of 
Horse  ArtUlery  from  the  camp 
marched  past,  followed  by  an 
infantry  regiment  How  superb 
they  seemed  to  my  longing  eyes  ! 
how  the  bayonets  glittered  in 
the  sun!  how  proudly  those 
plumes  nodded  as  the  guns  went 
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by !  how  brilliant  were  the  red 
Imes  of  the  infkntiy  which  fol- 
lowed them  I  Soon  they  had 
gone  by,  and  my  wifltfol  eyes  saw 
them  no  more.  And  my  disap- 
pointment seemed  harder  to  b^r 
than  ever.  Following  the  troops 
came  the  Mocking  Bird  in  an  open 
carriage,  with  an  officer  whom  she 
had  captured  riding  by  her  side. 
As  she  passed  she  c^ed  out  to  me, 

'  Aren't  you  coming  to  the  pic- 
nicl  Ton  will  be  late;  we  are 
going  to  start  almost  directly.' 

Then  Aline  and  Jack  and 
Bessie  went  by  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  She  gave  me  a  kind 
smile  when  she  saw  me.  When 
they  had  gone  on  a  little  way 
Jack  came  running  back  to  me. 

*  Aunt  Aline  says  that  you  are 
to  be  very  quick  indeed,  or  you 
will  be  late,  and  then  we  shall  go 
without  you.' 

*  Will  you  tell  her  that  I  am 
not  quite  ready  yet,  but  that  I 
will  come  in  a  few  minutes ;  and 
if  I  am  not  at  the  house  in  time 
that  they  are  not  to  wait  for  me ) 
I  will  join  them  in  the  wood. 
Wait  a  minute.  Jack.' 

I  saw  a  few  forget-me-nots 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  path ; 
I  picked  one  and  gave  it  to  Jack. 

^  There,  she  is  waiting  for  you 
at  the  comer;  run  away,  and 
give  this  to  her.  Jack.' 

He  ran  back,  and  I  saw  ber 
take  the  flower  from  him.  Then 
I  went  indoors  and  packed  up  a 
few  things.  I  saw  the  coach 
drive  by  laden  with  the  merry 
jMirty  going  to  the  picnic,  and 
then  I  went  by  train  over  to 
Castle  Dean,  and  enlisted  in  the 
lancer  regiment  whose  d^pdt  was 
stationed  there. 


Have    the  women    of   Great 
Britain  ever  been  thanked  for  the 


thousands  of  recruits  they  enlist 
annually  into  the  English  army  t 
Deferred  pay,  and  the  chance  of 
some  day  occupying  a  position  of 
trust  as  watchman  in  a  city  ware- 
house— the  soldier's  apotheosis 
according  to  some  enthusiastic 
coloneL»--may  tempt  a  few;  but 
for  one  who  enlists  with  a  cold- 
blooded regard  to  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  the  service  there  are  two 
who  become  soldiers  because  some 
daughter  of  Eve  has  been  unkind 
or  too  kind. 

I  stayed  five  months  at  the 
d6pot,  and  was  taught  the  alpha- 
bet of  drill  by  sergeants  who  were 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bully 
one  whom  they  saw  was  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  and  by  officers  who 
looked  upon  enlisted  soldiers  as  a 
class  of  beings  only  a  little  higher 
than  the  brutes.  I  hardly  had 
time  to  regret  the  step  I  had 
taken,  or  to  look  back  upon  the 
past ;  and  perhaps  I  might  have 
even  become  proud  of  myself  if  I 
could  have  thrust  aside  the  phan- 
tom that  ever  sprang  up  before 
me  of  the  days  that  were  no  more. 
I  envied  my  comrade  Stephen 
Hodge,  who  had  enlisted  because 
his  sweetheart  Sally  Ives  had  not 
worn  the  ribbons  he  had  bought 
for  her  at  the  fair.  No  longer 
an  agricultural  boor,  whose  ideas 
never  travelled  beyond  the  village 
beershop,  he  was  now  on  being 
dismissed  recruit-drill  a  smart 
swaggering  trooper,  with  a  superb 
contempt  for  civilians  and  the 
infantry.  But  while  he  had  risen 
in  the  world,  I  had  fallen. 

Just  before  Christmas  I  left 
England  with  a  draft  to  join  the 
regiment  in  India.  We  sailed 
out  of  Portsmouth  harbour  in 
the  troopship  Coromandel  as  a 
winter's  afternoon  was  closing  in. 
Southsea  Common  looked  cold 
and  dreaiy  in  the  fftiling  light  as 
we  steamed  slowly  along  the  beach ; 
the  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
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were  almost  hidden  in  the  haze 
of  smoke  which  had  drifted  over 
the  narrow  channel  from  the  town; 
and  snow  was  hegining  to  fall — 
it  had  already  whitened  the  glacis 
of  the  fort  close  to  the  ^ore. 
Such  was  the  last  sad  sight  which 
showed  itself  to  me  as  I  left  Eng- 
land, a  melancholy  expanse  of 
almost  colourless  land  and  water 
seen  through  the  falling  snow. 
Then  darkness  hid  even  this  from 
our  eyes;  the  cheerless  wind 
whistled  mournfully  through  the 
rigging ;  the  women  and  children 
were  crying  with  the  cold  on  the 
lower  deck ;  and  we  poor  recruits^ 
all  leayiug  home  for  many  years, 
and  some  for  ever,  tried  to  comfort 
ourselves  as  best  we  could. 

In  the  teeth  of  a  south-westerly 
gale  we  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
that  comer  in  the  ocean  where 
all  the  storms  of  the  world  are 
huddled  up,  and  no  line  weather 
came  until  we  had  passed  Gibral- 
tar. We  had  steamed  a  few 
hundred  miles  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, when  an  Italian  admiral, 
who  had  been 

'  Hailing,  hailing^  hailing; 
Sailing,  sailing,  sailing; 
Failing,  failing,  failing;*     « 

in  search  of  a  squadron  whieh  he 
had  lost,  came  in  sight  in  his  flag- 
ship, and  boarded  us  to  ask  if  we 
had  seen  the  missing  fleet  any- 
where. We  stayed  a  few  hours 
at  Malta,  but  were  put  into  quaran- 
tine. Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  came  off  in  boats,  which 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
ship  nearer  than  hailing  distance ; 
but  a  few  who  had  friends  on 
board  managed  to  keep  up  a 
shouting  conversation  across  the 
belt  of  water  which  was  supposed 
to  preserve  the  island  from  in- 
fection. We  saw  the  barren  sands 
which  the  books  in  the  library 
told  us  were  Egypt,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  Indian 


Ocean  the  men  had  overcome  the 
depression  which  sea-sickness  and 
the  thoughts  of  leaving  home 
had  caused ;  they  began  to  think 
more  about  the  future  and  less 
about  the  past,  and  many  wrote 
letters  to  their  sweethearts  and 
mothers  and  sisters,  telling  them 
of  the  strange  lands  and  seas  they 
had  passed  through.  And  one 
day  I  thought  I  would  write  a 
few  lines  to  Aline ;  but  I  tore  the 
letter  up  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished ;  for  what  was  the  good 
of  listening  to  the  mere  romantic 
instinct  of  the  moment,  when  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  &r  better 
that  I  should  be  utterly  lost  to 
her)  Just  before  sunset  one 
evening  the  long  line  of  the 
Ghauts  came  into  sight,  and  next 
morning  we  landed  at  Bombay. 
The  cherished  ambition  of  my  life 
was  fulfilled,  and  I  was  at  laist  in 
India.  We  left  Bombay  the 
same  day  for  Poonah,  where  the 
regiment  was  stationed. 

I  soon  settled  down  into  the 
ordinary  routine  of  barrack  life ; 
I  had  passed  through  the  early 
drudgery  of  a  soldier's  career,  and 
was  no  longer  an  awkward  recruit. 
The  regiment  had  four  more  years 
of  Indian  service  to  complete; 
and  a  few  months  before  the 
time  came  for  us  to  return  to 
England  I  was  made  troop  ser- 
jeant-major,  h&ving  been  fortun- 
ate in  my  progress  through  the 
lower  ranks  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  I  was  now  comparatively 
free.  I  began  to  feel  a  sort  of 
passive  content  with  my  lot.  I 
hardly  wished  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  I  intended  to  vol- 
unteer into  the  regiment  which 
would  relieve  us  when  our  Indian 
service  was  over.  I  looked  upon 
that  summer  at  Vamestone  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  a  beautiful  but 
unreal  mirage— -some  valley  of 
gardens  which  the  magic  of  the 
desert  had  conjured  up  to  mock 
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at  me.  But  sidll  I  gazed  at  it  in 
spite  of  myself  I  was  wounded 
in  a  little  war  that  broke  out  on 
the  frontier,  and  was  sent  for  six 
weeks  to  the  sanatorium  on  the 
lulls.  There  it  was  that  I  formed 
a  resolution  to  live  and  die  a 
soldier  in  India.  My  wound 
healed  quickly,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  regiment;  and  the 
morning  after  I  reported  myself 
the  colonel  told  me  that  he  had 
recommended  me  for  a  commission 
as  sub-lieutenant,  and  that  I 
should  probably  be  appointed  to 
a  Hussar  regiment  at  home.  In 
a  week  from  that  day  I  was  upon 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  I  found 
that  there  were  hopes  within  me 
which  I  thought  had  long  been 
buried. 

Four  years,  almost  to  a  day, 
haye  passed  by,  and  I  am  once 
more  at  Vamestone.  I  joined  my 
new  regiment  at  Brighton  in 
January;  and  three  days  ago  I 
marched  through  Vamestone  with 
two  troops,  which  have  been  sent 
on  detachment  to  the  camp  out- 
side the  town.  Little  did  I  think 
when  I  stood  at  the  gate,  in  all 
the  agony  of  disappointment  after 
reading  the  telegram,  that  I  should 
be  in  command  of  a  troop  of  Hus- 
sars the  next  time  I  passed  it ; 
for  Powys,  whose  subalteim.  I  am, 
was  taken  ill  just  as  we  were 
leaving  Brighton,  and  had  to  give 
over  C  troop  to  me.  At  the  cor- 
ner,  where  Aline  had  taken  the 
flower  horn  Jack,  a  pony-carriage 
was  waiting  until  we  had  passed ; 
and  I  caught  sight  of  a  lady  in  it 
bowing  to  me,  and  then  turning 
round  to  speak  to  a  staid-looking 
clergyman  by  her  side.  It  was 
the  Moclang  Bird,  transformed 
into  a  country  parson's  wife  1  A 
little  further  on  I  saw  a  boy  who 
seemed  to  be  a  four-years-older 
Jack;  but  he  did  not  recognise 
ma    I  wondered  whether  Aline 


was  in  Vamestone ;  I  longed  and 
yet  dreaded  to  see  her  again. 
But  I  was  not  left  many  hours 
in  doubt  The  three  officers  who 
came  with  the  detachment  were 
made  honorary  members  of  the 
Artillery  mess;  and  we  found 
that  the  gunners  were  giving  a 
dance  on  the  night  of  our  arrival. 

I  was  escorting  the  ancient  and 
ugly  wife  of  a  colonel  on  the 
staff  to  the  supper-room,  when  I 
saw  Aline  and  the  Mocking  Bird 
coming  down  the  corridor.  That 
colonel's  wife  disappeared  some- 
how ;  I  suppose  I  left  her  abrupt- 
ly ;  but  the  sight  of  Aline's  sweet 
fkce  made  me  forget  all  about  my 
duties  to  her. 

*  I  don't  suppose  you  will  re- 
member me,'  said  the  Mocking 
Bud ;  *  but  you  see  I  remember 
you,  though  it  is  hard  to  recog- 
luse  any  one  under  that  mass  of 
gold.  What  a  handsome  uniform 
yours  is  !  We  heard  that  you 
were  coming  here.  You  remem- 
ber him,  don't  you,  Aline  f 

1  shook  hands  with  them  and 
muttered  something  that  was 
neither  sense  nor  grammar,  and 
then  she  went  on, 

'  I  will  answer  all  the  questions 
which  I  know  you  are  dying  to 
ask.  I  have  been  married  two 
years,  and  I  have  become  quiet 
and  nice.  Aline  is  not  married, 
which  I  am  surprised  at,  because 
she  is  as  charming  as  ever,  aren't 
you,  dear?  She  and  Jack  are 
staying  with  me  now,  and  we  are 
great  Mends.  And  I  daresay  that 
you  and  she  would  like  to  talk 
over  old  times  together ;  so  I  will 
go  and  try  to  make  your  peace 
with  that  old  lady  whom  you  so 
naturally  deserted  when  you  saw 
Aline — I  mean  when  you  saw  me 
— ^for  she  is  the  wife  of  the  officer 
who  is  going  to  inspect  your  de- 
tachment to-morrow.' 

Bhe  went  away  with  a  mischie- 
yous  glance  at  me;  and  afber  the 
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long  absence  I  was  again  by  Aline's 
side,  and  her  dear  hand  was  on  my 
aim.  We  went  out  into  the 
garden  in  front  of  the  officers' 
qaarters,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
that  fitted  into  a  little  alcove  in 
the  walL  I  do  not  remember 
what  we  talked  about  at  first ;  I 
believe  we  tried  for  a  little  while 
the  nsoal  ballroom  conversation ; 
but  that  broke  down  soon,  and 
for  some  minutes  neither  of  us 
said  a  word.  Then  I  found  that 
I  could  not  suffer  another  day  to 
be  added  to  the  four  long  years 
that  had  passed  away ;  and  with 
the  impatience  of  deferred  hope 
the  few  hours  or  days  that  might 
elapse  before  I  saw  Aline  again 
seemed  too  long  a  time  to  wait. 
I  could  not  let  another  interval 
of  formal  friendship  stand  between 
me  and  my  hopes  and  fears ;  and 
nothing  could  come  that  would 
be  much  harder  to  bear  than  the 
dreary  solitude  of  the  past  had 
been. 

'Aline,  a  few  months  ago  I 
thought  that  I  should  never  again 
see  you ;  and  I  used  to  think  of 
you  as  a  child  does  of  a  star,  as  a 
beautiful  thing  far  out  of  my 
reach.  And  when  by  good  fortune 
I  was  raised  from  a  position  into 
which  my  own  idleness  had  de- 
graded me,  I  valued  it  most  of  all 
because  it  gave  me  a  chance  of 
seeing  you.  »Since  I  have  been  in 
England  I  have  been  longing  more 
and  more  every  day  for  the  tune 
to  come  when  I  could  hear  your 
dear  voice  again.  I  have  made  a 
great  many  resolutions  not  to  say 


anything  to  you  yet ;  at  least,  not 
until  I  had  won  back  some  of 
those  pleasant  days  we  spent  toge- 
ther four  years  ago  ;  but  I  cannot 
keep  them  now.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  care  for  you;  I  loved 
you  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
boy's  heart — for  I  was  little  more 
than  a  boy  when  I  first  knew  you 
— ^but  I  love  you  far  more  now. 
Aline,  is  there  any,  any  hope  for 
me)' 

She  paused,  and  after  a  little 
while  said, 

*Why  did  you  go  away  like 
that  1  We  were  all  so  sorry  for 
you.  I  did  not  hear  for  some 
months  afterwards  what  you  had 
done.' 

'I  could  not  stay  after  I  had 
lost  what  I  thought  was  the 
only  chance  I  had  of  winning  you. 
Aline,  is  there  no  hope  for  me  V 

*  I  thought  that  you  would  have 
forgotten  all  about  me  by  this 
time.'  I  saw  the  kind  tears  glisten 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  in  a  voice 
of  divine  sweetness,  '  If  you  still 
like  me  when  you  have  seen  more 
of  me  I  will  be  what  you  wish ; 
and  I  will  try  to  make  up  for  all 
you  have  suffered.' 

Then  the  music  began,  and  she 
went  on,  in  a  lighter  tone, 

'  I  am  engaged  for  this  dance, 
and  there  is  my  partner  looking 
for  me.  Would  you  like  this  rose, 
or  shall  I  give  it  to  him  V 

She  took  the  flower  from  her 
bouquet,  and,  after  hesitating  a 
moment,  touched  it  gently  with 
her  lips  and  gave  it  to  me. 

w.  p.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

flight. 

• 

It  was  early  morning  when  Lau- 
rence left  Eome.  No  escaped 
prisoner  could  more  carefully  have 
shunned  ohservation.  But  the 
travellers  of  the  day  were  all  too 
busy  with  themselves  and  their 
luggage  to  recognise,  under  its 
veil,  the  face  they  had  studied 
admiringly  in  more  than  one 
Roman  drawing-room.  It  was 
hardly  the  same  face  either — the 
eyes  sunk  with  sleeplessness ;  the 
lips  pale,  hut  determined ;  not  to- 
day the  inspiring  vision  committed 
to  marble  by  Yal  Romer,  but  a 
daughter  of  man,  passing  through 
one  of  those  silent  crises  that 
decide  a  woman's  life. 

For  her  the  thirty-six  hours  that 
followed  were  like  a  dull  strange 
dream  ;  she  was  conscious  of  the 
incidents,  but  too  faintly  to  remem- 
ber anything  afterwards,  of  that 
weary  day  of  travelling,  that  brief 
stay  at  Florence,  where  common 
sense  warned  her  to  break  the 
journey  for  rest.  If,  as  she  sur- 
mised, she  was  badly  wanted  at 
Milan,  it  was  imperative  she 
should  arrive  there  fit  for  action. 

A  dream,  from  which  she  awoke, 
recruited  by  sleep,  when  she  re- 
sumed her  journey  the  next  even- 
ing. 

So  fax  she  had  preserved  her 
incognito.  But  on  the  station 
platform  at  Florence  she  was  not 
to  escape.  A  lady-passenger  in 
the  express  from  Rome,  who,  with 
the  other  travellers,  had  alighted 
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to  dine,  was  about  to  reenter  her 
carriage,  when  her  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  the  tell-tale  conjunction 
of  a  violin-case  and  a  lady.  In- 
stantly recognising  the  latter,  she 
gave  a  little  cry  of  delight,  and 
came  fluttering  up. 

'  Laurence,  Laurence  Therval,  I 
declare !' 

•  Linda  f 

*  Linda — no  other,'  returned  the 
cantatrice,  with  a  stage  nod  and 
pleased  smile.  The  pleasure  was 
genuine,  but  there  was  now  al- 
ways a  theatrical  touch  about  her 
most  spontaneous  proceedings.  '  I 
see  your  luggage  labelled  Milan, 
like  mine.  Come,  I  have  a  re- 
served compartment  for  myself  and 
my  maid.  It  will  be  delightful  to 
travel  together.  What  a  lucky 
chance !' 

Five  minutes  more,  and  the 
engine  sounded,  and  the  train  sped 
away  across  the  open  country  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  of  a  moonless 
night  Linda  Yisconti  and  Lau- 
rence Therval,  vis-avis  in  the  dim 
flickering  light  of  the  railway-car- 
riage lamp,  were  peering  at  each 
other  with  a  certain  natural  curio- 
sity, verging,  in  Linda's  case,  on 
effrontery.  Ten  years  since  they 
two  crossed  the  Alps  together — a 
pair  of  young  and  inexperienced 
pilgrims.  And  from  that  parting 
night  at  Bleiburg  to  this,  tossed 
to  and  fro  though  they  both  had 
been,  once  only  had  they  met  face 
to  face — for  a  brief  instant  at  the 
Fenice  at  Venice. 

Yirginie,  after  staring  inquisi- 
tively for  a  while  at  her  mistress's 
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unknown  fiiend,  whom  she  found 
some  difficulty  in  classifying,  gave 
her  up  as  inscrutable,  and  dozed, 
off  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
compartment.  Linda  had  pulled 
out  a  pocket  looking-glass,  and 
was  arranging  her  coiffure  and  lace 
wrapper,  talking  volubly  all  the 
time. 

*  You  have  been  playing  at  Flo- 
rence, I  suppose  1  No  ?  So  much 
the  better.  It  is  a  horrible  place 
— ^the  most  unmusical  town  in 
Italy.  You  won't  believe  it,  but 
I  was  hisied  there  !  A  paid  clique, 
got  up  against  me.  Jealousy  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  Ah/ 
and  she  sighed,  *■  in  our  profession 
we  make  enemies,  bitter  enemies. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  at  Milan  V 

'  First,  to  see  Senor  Araciel,  and 
consult  with  him,'  Laurence  re- 
plied, 'about  many  things.  I 
have  just  received  an  offer  for  a 
concert-tour  through  Italy  and 
Germany,  from  a  Herr  Gus- 
cus — ' 

*  Cuscus  V  interrupted  Linda. 
*Why,  he  is  the  impresario  par 
excelleneey  and  I  am  in  treaty  with 
him  myself  at  this  moment  for,  I 
suppose,  the  same  concerts.  Of 
course  you  will  go  f 

'I  cannot  teU.  My  friends 
want  me  to  be  idle  for  a  while 
longer ;  but  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  take  the  law  into  my  own 
hands.' 

linda  heard  withoat  heeding. 
With  the  ingenuous  egotism  to 
which  artists  of  her  class  are  prone, 
she  had  little  mind  to  spare  for, 
and  could  never  concentrate  her 
attention  for  two  minutes  on,  any 
subject  but  herself. 

*  I  am  from  Naples,'  she  re- 
sumed, '  where  I  have  just  beeu 
singing  with  most  brilliant  success. 
I  am  an  old  favourite  in  those 
parts.  I  made  my  debut  in  Italy 
there,  six  years  ago,  at  the  San 
Carlo;   and  the  Crown  Prince, 


who  was  present,  sent  for  me  into 
his  box  to  congratulate  me.' 

It  was  not  at  the  San  Carlo, 
however,  that  she  had  been  sing- 
ing now.  But  so  long  as  she 
could  get  hands  to  clap  and  hearts 
to  court  her,  she  could  flatter  her- 
self her  voice  and  charms  were 
intact,  and  did  not  inquire  too 
closely  whose  hearts  and  whose 
hands  she  won.  That  the  con- 
noisseurs who  had  encouraged  her 
as  a  promising  candidate  now 
shook  their  heads  over  her  as  a 
signal  disappointment,  was  a  fact 
patent  to  all  bat  herself 

Yirginie  was  snoring  now.  The 
night  was  long;  and,  as  the  small 
hours  drew  near,  linda  inclined  to 
become  confidential. 

'  So  you  are  Laurence  Therval 
still — ^not  married)'  she  began 
presently,  regarding  her  firiend 
opposite  smilingly,  as  if  inviting 
to  friendly  outpourings  of  spirit, 
*Ah,  you  are  wise,  if  you  care 
about  getting  on  in  the  musical 
profession.  La  Zagarola  tried  it, 
and  it  failed.  I  warned  her ;  but 
the  girl  was  obstinate.  Only  a 
twelvemonth  ago;  and  she  has 
had  to  separate  from  her  husband 
already !  He  spent  in  a  week  all 
she  earned  in  a  year.' 

Laurence  laughed. 

'And  yourself,  Linda f  she 
asked  evasively. 

Linda  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  Poor  Count  Janowski !  you've 
heard  of  him,  I  daresay,  and  how 
ridiculous  he  has  made  himself  by 
his  infatuation.  A  caniatrice*8 
love-affairs,  alas,  are  the  talk  of 
the  world.  The  man  tells  me  I 
have* driven  him  to  despair;  yet 
there  is  no  persuading  hun  I  shall 
never  consent  to  marry  him.'  (In 
plain  words,  Linda  would  never 
let  the  poor  Count  drop.  He  was 
long-suffering,  and  she  was  keep- 
ing him  iu  reserve.)  *  He  followed 
me  to  Cairo,'  she  continued,  '  to 
pester  me  again ;  but  it  is  always 
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the  same.  Whenever  it  comes  to 
mairiagey  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  the  sacrifice.' 

The  Connt  apart,  she  had  only 
two  chances.  Coscns,  the  enter- 
prising impresariOy  immediately 
after  her  dehut^  had  offered  her 
his  hand,  which  she  had  imme- 
diately accepted.  A  musical  specu- 
lation on  hoth  sides ;  but,  luckily 
for  hoth  parties  perhaps,  before 
the  contract  could  be  drawn  up, 
they  had  quarrelled  so  violently 
that  all  had  to  be  broken  off. 
They  were  now  the  best  friends  in 
the  world,  having  come  to  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding  founded 
on  a  mutual  dislike.  Her  second 
suitor  was  the  opera  tenor  Tebaldo, 
who,  from  playing  fnimo  amoroso 
extremely  well,  had  proceeded  to 
let  go  the  distinction  between 
real  and  enacted  emotion,  and 
discovered  one  day  that  he  was 
seriously  enamoured  of  her.  His 
advances,  encouraged  at  first,  had 
been  veiy  suddenly  disregarded, 
for  no  &ult  of  his  own,  that  Signor 
Tebaldo  could  discover.  But  as 
soon  as  he  knew  he  had  been  sup- 
planted, and  how  and  by  whom, 
wounded  vanity  had  effectually 
and  summarily  cured  him  of  aU 
tender  feelii^  in  that  quarter. 

^  Ariists  would  do  well  never  to 
marry/  Linda  affirmed  philosophi- 
cally. '  They  must  be  free.  K 
they  do  bind  themselves,  they 
generally  rue  it  somehow.' 

'Araciel  and  his  wife  are  as 
happy  as  any  two  people  you 
ever  saw,'  objected  Laurence, 
musing. 

'Are  they  f  said  Linda  incredul- 
ously. 

*I  ought  to  know,'  returned 
Laurence  promptly,  provoked  by 
her  tone. 

'  Bah  P  she  laughed.  OLau- 
rence,  you're  not  fidtered  a  bit. 
Yon  might  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
you'd  never  know  the  world.' 
Laurence  made  no  reply .  It  might 


be  true ;  but  was  there  not  a 
world  beside,  of  which  Linda,  on 
her  part,  had  no  intelligence? 
'It  is  strange  about  myself,'  re- 
sumed Linda,  reverting  to  her  pet 
subject,  first  opportunity,  as  surely 
as  a  stretched  bit  of  india-rubber 
to  its  original  form.  *  For  Janow- 
ski  is  a  good  partly  and  I  should 
not  be  obliged  to  sing  any  more. 
Ah,  if  I  married  him,  how  I 
should  desespSrer  somebody  else 
who  loved  me  very  well !' 

'Some  one  else  to  whom  you 
were  indifferent  f 

linda  flared  up. 

*  Indiflerent,  I  ?  Do  you  know 
what  you're  saying  V  she  exclaimed 
unguardedly. 

*  What  should  have  parted  you, 
thenf  said  Laurence,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  with  vehemence.  *If 
you  had  loved,  really,  would  you 
not  have  let  your  freedom  go? 
Loss  or  gain,  it  would  have  been 
too  strong  for  you.' 

linda  hesitated,  coloured  slight- 
ly, and  played  with  her  rings. 

'  Ah,  that  was  not  the  question 
exactly,  my  child,'  she  said. 
*  And  I  must  tell  you  so  much — 
that  he  was  not  of  our  sphere,  of 
our  class.' 

Laurence  was  silenced.  Had 
there,  then,  been  a  likeness  in  their 
destinies  ?  linda  continued,  as  it 
were  frankly,  meditating  aloud : 

*  It  began — I  don't  know  how, 
or  why.  I  never  thought.  How 
could  I  tell  at  first  I  should  ever 
care  so  much  as  this?  I  never 
had  anything  like  it  in  my  life 
before.  Cuscus  praised  my  sing- 
ing and  acting  to  the  skies ;  and 
I  liked  it,  and  thought  if  I  married 
him  I  should  make  my  fortune  on 
the  stage.  Tebaldo  would  have 
gone  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world  to  serve  me ;  and  I  liked 
him  for  that.  But  I  would  let  go 
all  my  advantage  for — the  man  I 
— '  She  broke  off  short  in  her  con- 
fidences with  a  smile  of  mystery, 
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and  a  shadow  of  legret  croflsed  her 
face. 

'  Some  day  he  will  marry/  she 
said,  'of  course — marry  into  his 
own  class.  Some  rich  widow,  he 
says — only  she  must  be  very  rich,  or 
he  won't  have  her — or  some  young 
prude  of  the  haute  volSe,  who 
knows  !  or  some  American  beauty ; 
but  she  will  have  to  be  a  million- 
airess at  the  very  least.  Till  then 
he  has  promised  to  love  no  one 
but  me.* 

*  And  you  are  happy,  Linda  f 
Linda  stared. 

*  Why,  yes — as  the  world  goes.' 
She  was  unconscious  how  her  ideal 
of  happiness,  never  highflown, 
had  declined,  and  was  declining. 
'Come,'  she  said  provokingly, 
piqued  by  the  clearest  dissonance 
in  her  companion's  expression, 
'  you  are  not  going  to  be  prim  and 
sanctimonious  with  me,  I  hope. 
Those  fashions  are  well  enough 
for  some  people,  but  rather  out  of 
place,  my  dear,  among  ourselves.' 

'  Then  you  cared  so  much,'  said 
Laurence  slowly,  'that  you  did 
not  mind  anything  else  in  the 
world  V 

Linda  demurred,  feeling  that 
was  anything  but  a  correct  version 
of  the  passage  in  her  life  referred 
to. 

*  Well,  he  would  have  commit- 
ted any  folly  for  my  sake,'  she 
said  evasively.  '  I  suppose  it  is 
foolish  to  love  anybody ;  if  so, 
we  were  fools,  both  of  us,  he  and 
I,  and  there  is  an  end.  But  I 
think  we  have  talked  enough,' 
she  said,  changing  her  tone,  and 
pretending  to  yawn.  '  I  for  one 
shall  not  keep  awake  much  longer.' 

Perhaps  she  felt  vaguely  that 
they  were  talking  at  cross-purposes, 
as  old  comrades  whose  minds 
have  drifted  apart  must  do.  In 
any  case  her  lips  were  closed 
as  regards  further  revelations. 
Gazing  at  the  young  violin-player, 
'  new  sensation  had  crossed  her. 


That  girl  was  beautiful  in  her  way 
— promised  to  become  still  more 
80.  How  young-looking  still,  and 
unworn  I  Poor  Linda  !  A  pang 
of  unprofessional  jealousy  had 
come  and  gone,  like  the  flap  of  a 
bat's  wings. 

Mdlle.  Yisconti  settled  herself 
comfortably,  and  slept  soon.  Not 
so  the  other.  Flung  back  on 
thoughts  that  kept  her  wakeful 
for  hours.  Something  in  her  had 
died  since  that  night  at  the  Villa 
Marta — that  night  which  had 
made  all  clear.  It  is  woman's 
destiny,  they  say,  to  love.  Had 
she  thought  she  would  escape  it  ? 
had  she  rashly  defied  iti  that 
the  powers  that  rule  our  lives 
must  send  it  her  thus,  as  it  were 
in  mockery,  and  to  test  her  powers 
of  resistance  1 

Obedient  to  the  light  within  her, 
she  had  not  swerved,  nor  vacillated 
as  to  what  she  should  do.  The 
summons  &om  Araciel  had  made 
the  first  step  easier ;  for  the  time 
to  come  she  must  care  herself. 
The  link  was  broken ;  and  now, 
as  every  hour  put  another  fifty 
miles  between  herself  and  Eome, 
she  became  aware  of  a  strange 
sense  of  recovered  freedom.  Vol- 
untarily released  from  the  sweet 
spell  that  threatened  to  subjugate 
her  very  soul — as  she  would  not. 

Free, — but  alone;  for  a  woman 
it  implies  it ;  and  all  the  dreari- 
ness of  life  seemed  to  close  over 
her  as  she  leaned  there,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness,  as  the  train 
dashed  on,  across  the  wilds  of  the 
Apennines,  through  rock-cut  tun- 
nels, over  mountain  viaducts,  with 
faint  glimpses  now  and  then  of 
deep  ravines,  torrents,  lightning- 
felled  pines,  haunts  as  savage  and 
fwtastic  as  any  Salvator  Bosa  ever 
painted,  till  the  light  broke,  and 
the  travellers  emeiged  into  the 
calm  wide  plain  of  Lombardy — 
miles  on  miles  of  fruitful  fields, 
broken  only  by  long  lines  of  pop- 
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lars.  Snrely  life  is  like  loco- 
motioii — time  like  space,  that  can 
l)e  tiayeised  qnictly  or  slowly, 
accoidiiig  to  the  forces  at  work. 
Laurence  felt  as  thoagh  a  long, 
long  gap  of  time  lay  between  her 
and  her  departure  from  Eome, 
when,  towards  noon,  they  reached 
Milan,  and  went  their  ways — 
Linda  to  the  crack  hotel,  Laurence 
to  the  friend's  house  where  her 
adoptive  father  lodged. 

As  she  drove  up,  she  canght 
sight  of  him,  loitering  on  the  look- 
out before  the  door.  The  divine 
fiddler  was  clearly  out  of  sorts 
this  morning,  alarmingly  so;  his 
costume  partook  of  the  disturb- 
ance, his  countenance  was  dis- 
ordered and  uneasy.  To  many 
who,  carried  away  by  his  playing, 
revered  him  from  a  distance  as 
more  than  human,  one  glimpse  of 
superhumanity  just  then  must 
have  brought  cruel,  lasting  dis- 
enchantment His  brow  cleared 
curiously  at  the  sight  of  her  face ; 
he  stared  a  moment,  as  if  at  a  hal- 
lucination, uttered  an  exclamation ; 
then  hurried  forward  to  help  her 
dismount,  muttering  fervently, 

*  Santa  Maria  be  praised  that 
you  have  come  f 

'I  wrote  that  I  would,*  said 
Laurence,  surprised  at  the  demon- 
stration. 

*True;  but  I  could  not  rest 
for  fear  you  might  delay,  or  be  ill 
or  detained.  Somehow  I  never 
expected  to  see  you  to-day.' 

So  much  was  apparent  indoors. 
'So  preparation  had  been  made 
for  her  arrival  The  people  of 
the  house  were  out.  It  was  a 
saint's-day,  and  even  the  servants 
had  all  gone  pleasuring.  The 
luggage  was  deposited  anyhow, 
anywhere ;  and  Laurence  mounted 
innumerable  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  flat  where  her  foster-faither 
had  his  habitation. 

*  You  are  hungry  now,  I  dare- 
say/ said  Araciel  compassionately; 


adding,  in  a  tone  of  high  self-con- 
gratulation on  his  foresi>;ht,  *  I 
thought  you  would  be  after  so 
long  a  journey.' 

Why,  then,  did  you  not  order 
something  to  eat  Y  was  a  question 
that  none  in  their  senses  who 
knew  him  would  have  dreamed  of 
putting.  Laurence  seated  herself 
on  a  hard,  high,  horsehair  sofa  in 
the  cheerless  sitting-room  into 
which  he  had  brought  her,  and 
tried  to  collect  her  senses.  Prom 
the  first  moment  she  saw  there 
was  need.  Her  own  troubles  were 
forcibly  set  aside.  The  change 
in  Araciel's  face,  the  nervous 
misery  that  appeared  in  his  man- 
ner, told  too  plainly  that  some- 
thing serious  was  amiss. 

'  Padre,  you  look  tired  and  ill,' 
she  said. 

*  I  have  been  ill,'  he  said,  turn- 
ing sharply  away  to  avoid  her 
look;  'but  that's  not  it'  His 
strained  painful  tone  completely 
roused  Laurence  from  the  torpor 
of  preoccupation  that  was  dulling 
her  faculties.    She  said  soothingly, 

'  You  have  been  too  long  away 
from  us  all — from  Felicia,  and 
Cherubina,  and  Domenico.  Why 
did  you  not  join  us  last  week,  as 
you  intended?' 

He  raised  his  eyes  with  a  scared 
wandering  look,  and  said, 

*  I  could  not  go  back.' 

*  But  you  will  when  this  con- 
cert is  over  ?  What  is  it  prevents 
you  playing  f 

He  turned  to  her,  abandoning 
all  attempts  to  hide  his  desperation. 

*Renza,  I  shall  distress  you 
terribly,'  he  stammered. 

*0,  never  fear,'  she  rejoined 
instantly,  with  an  almost  un- 
natural firmness.  Her  own  heart's 
hope  had  foundered,  and  she  was 
there  still.  Why  shrink  from  a 
fresh  trial  % 

Somehow  he  felt  invisibly  sup- 
ported, and  plucked  up  courage 
to  speak. 
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'Renza,  I  deceived  you  about 
the  concert.  I  had  no  accident. 
I  am  not  ilL  At  least/  and  he 
laughed  constiainedlj,  ^I  may 
play  yet;  that  was  not  why  I 
wanted  you  here.' 

'  For  what,  then  V 

'  I  dared  not  write,  Eenza.  I 
feared  to  tell  Felicia,  poor  soul ; 
and  could  think  of  nothing  but  to 
send  for  you.  I  trusted  it  would 
have  come  right,  and  it  has 
not.  Eenza,  I  think  if  you  had 
not  come,  I  should  just  have 
tried  what  a  loaded  pistol  could 
do.' 

*  Nay,  don't  talk  so  wildly,  dear 
padre,^  she  said,  painfully  touched 
by  the  real  suffering  that  showed 
itself  in  his  manner.  'Tell  me 
what  it  is.' 

'It*s  that  accursed  gambling 
demon  got  possession  of  me  again,' 
said  Araciel  seriously,  talking  as 
if  his  enemy  were  indeed  a  third 
person.  'I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  him ;  but,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it — * 

He  leaned  his  arms  on  the  table 
and  sank  his  head  in  his  hands. 

'How  far  has  it  gone?'  asked 
Laurence  gravely,  by  and  by. 

He  hid  his  face. 

'  Petite,  just  as  far  as  it  can  go. 
Buin — one  must  stop  there,  I 
suppose.  But  no,  I  have  known 
ruin  before.  I  shall  now  have  to 
know  disgrace.' 

'  That  you  never  shall,'  she  said 
quickly;  *we  shall  prevent  that 
Only  tell  me.' 

Gradually  gaining  courage,  if 
not  composure,  under  the  influence 
of  her  manner,  he  told  her  alL  It 
soothed  him  inexpressibly  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  distress,  or  at 
least  to  upset  her  as  he  had 
dreaded.  For  the  misfortune  came 
on  her  at  a  time  when  the  mate- 
rial ills  of  this  world  seemed  to 
have  lost  consequence,  and  it  was 
easy  to  face  them  calmly. 

That  old  passion  of  his  for  play 


was  the  skeleton  in  the  family 
cupboard.  During  the  first  years 
after  she  came  to  tiiem  it  had.  re- 
peatedly brought  them  into  trou- 
ble, more  than  once  to  poverty ; 
but  her  influence  had  of  late  proved 
an  invaluable  safeguard  against 
foolish  indulgence.  There  was 
something  in  her  steadiness  and 
unselfishness  that  shamed  him 
out  of  his  thoughtless  mobility. 
Incited  by  circumstances,  it  had 
mastered  him  again,  and  made 
havoc,  as  such  things  can.  Set 
upon  by  companions  who  knew 
his  infirmity,  enticed  into  the 
whirl — helpless  to  extricate  him* 
self — he  had  been  duped,  fleeced, 
led  on  to  the  wildest  risks, — ^a  short 
spell  of  madness,  broken  rudely, 
when  delusion  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, to  find  himself  with  damaged 
health,  and  nerve-power  giving 
way;  his  savings  gone,  his  sub- 
stance melted  like  snow ;  a  heavy 
load  of  debt,  and  absolutely  no 
means  of  extrication  at  command. 

When  once  he  began  he  kept 
back  nothing — ^made  a  clean  shrift 
of  it.  Then  he  stopped,  stiU  afraid 
to  look  her  in  the  face,  yet  feeling 
the  worst  was  over.  She  was 
there,  and  he  had  told  her  all. 

'  Padre^  she  said  affectionately 
— she  rarely  called  him  so,  but 
knew  there  was  nothing  pleased 
him  so  much — 'do  not  let  this 
trouble  make  you  despair.  There 
is  help  for  it,  I  see  how,  so  have 
courage.  /  shall  get  you  the 
money  you  want.' 

'  You,  Benza !' 

'  Yes ;  see  here.' 

She  put  a  letter  into  his  hands. 
It  was  Herr  Cuscus's  offer,  of 
which  she  had  made  mention  to 
linda.  Araciel  ran  his  eye  over 
the  paper,  and  muttered  disapprov- 
ingly, 

'  Wants  you  to  bind  yourself  to 

stay  with  his  concert-party  and 

play  for  him  only,  and  for  a  year  1' 

'Yes,  but  he  will  give  high 
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tenns.  I  shall  accept  wit;h  the 
fltipnlation  that  part  of  the  snm 
is  adyanced,  30,000  francs.  The 
money  is  yonrs.' 

'No,  no  r  he  h^an  yehemently. 

She  interposed  finnly. 

*  On  condition,  padre,  that  you 
go  hack  to  Felicia  and  the  chil- 
dren at  once,  and  get  well,  and  do 
not  gamble  any  moie.  Bat  whilst 
yon  are  with  them  you  will  not, 
that  I  know.' 

*But  you,  Eenza — ^must  you 
leaye  us  V 

*'  Only  for  a  time — a  year  at  the 
most.  Next  spring  you  go  to 
England.  This  tour  finishes  there 
in  the  summer;  we  shall  meet 
then  in  London,  and  I  shall  come 
home  to  you.' 

*  But  they  said — Felicia  said — 
you  were  not  yet  well — that  you 
ought  not  to  work  hard,'  he  ob- 
jected anxiously,  scarcely  daring 
yet  to  believe  in  his  rescue. 

'  Padre,  I  am  well  now.  Think 
what  a  long  rest  I  have  had  in 
Bome.  Yes,'  she  said,  in  a  distant 
tone, '  a  long  dream,  from  which 
one  must  wake — ^to  work — ^before 
one  grows  idle.  I  had  determined, 
in  any  case,  to  take  this  engage* 
ment;  it  chances  well.  Thirty 
thousand  francs  will  set  you  free. 
I  will  send  more  later.  You  and 
Felicia  can  start  again,  and  all 
will  be  right  soon.' 

*  Senza,'  he  pleaded,  'the  money 
is  yours,  not  mine.  How  can  I 
take  it  V 

Laurence  put  both  her  hands 
in  his,  saying, 

^You  and  Felicia  have  been 
eyerything  to  me  for  years  long. 
Don't  talk  of  money.  Are  not 
your  sorrows  my  sorrows?  Do 
not  I  loye  you,  and  Felicia,  and 
Cherdbina,  and  Domenico )  Can 
I  be  happy  while  you  are  in  trou- 
ble, and  could  anything  please  me 
more  than  to  help  you  out  of  it  V 

Aiaciel  was  hidii^  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  sobbing  like  the 


child  he  always  would  be.  Lau- 
rence went  on  gaily, 

*  To-morrow  will  set  everything 
right.  You  shall  see.  I  mean 
Herr  Cuscus  to  do  this  for  us, 
and  he  will  O,  I  shall  be  greedy. 
I  shall  exact  terms— exorbitant 
terms — but  I  shall  get  them. 
Come,  padre,  we  shall  get  out  of 
trouble  this  time.' 

'  Kenza,  it  was  God  sent  yon  to 
us !'  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow, 
divided  between  passionate  grati- 
tude and  bitter  self-reproach.  '  O, 
may  I  lose  my  right  arm  if  ever  I 
look  at  a  card  or  a  rolling  ball 
again !' 

'Kay,  your  right  arm  is  too 
precious.  We  sha'n't  allow  you 
to  part  with  that  on  any  terms,' 
said  Laurence  playfully.  '  But 
now,  padre,  I  should  like  some 
coffee,  I  confess.  Travelling  all 
night  has  made  me  ready  for 
breakfast.' 

'  Ah,  ah,  I  never  thought  of  it,' 
he  said  remorsefully.  'I  am  a 
selfish  idiot;  my  head  is  gone. 
But  now  I  go  at  once  and  order 
myself  what  you  want  from  the 
cafe  opposite,  since  all  these  bestte* 
— meaning  the  domestics  of  the 
establishment — '  have  gone  to  take 
the  air.' 

'  It  is  all  very  well,'  he  remark- 
ed, when  he  had  successfully  per- 
formed his  mission,  regarding  her 
uneasily  as  she  sipped  her  coffee. 
'  You  say  you  are  well  and  strong, 
but  you  look  neither.' 

'  It  is  nothing,'  she  said.  '  You 
will  see  I  am  strong  enough  for 
what  I  have  to  do.' 

The  very  next  day  the  agree- 
ment was  signed,  whereby  Lau- 
rence Therval  bound  herself  over 
for  a  year  to  remain  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Herr  Emanuel 
Cuscus,  and  play  when  and  where 
he  should  appoint.  The  impre- 
sario,  bent  on  securing  the  artiste 
he  wanted,  consented,  as  she  had 
foretold,  to  her  conditions  with- 
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out    reserve, — ^and    Araciel    was 
saved. 

From  the  deepest  despondency 
he  soared  at  once  to  beatitude. 
All  in  a  day  !  With  the  optimism 
that  distinguished  his  tempera- 
ment, he  saw  everything  in  pink. 
Whatever  Laurence  told  him  to 
do,  he  did.  Had  it  been  to  walk 
barefooted  through  the  streets,  he 
would  joyfully  have  obeyed.  She 
was  his  preserver,  his  good  angel. 
He  vowed  never  to  trust  himself 
into  temptation  again.  Felicia 
must  be  told — not  just  now,  if 
Laurence  Would  rather  not,  but 
later.  He  would  join  his  wife 
and  children  at  Frascati ;  a  short 
rest  in  villeggiatara  would  set  him 
up ;  he  would  soon  be  well  and 
able  creditably  to  fulfil  his  autumn 
engagements,  which  had  lately 
been  a  nightmare  to  him.  What 
was  it  the  papers  had  said  the 
other  day?  That  he  was  going 
off— getting  old.  Aha,  he  would 
show  them  to*night  there  was 
life  left  in  him  yet. 

And  he  did.  The  sense  of  re- 
lief and  hope  made  a  man  of  him 
again.  He  played  as  in  his  best 
days;^ot  an  ovation  that  put 
him  into  spirits.  His  health  had 
been  severely  shaken,  and  the 
evil  could  not  be  undone  in  a 
day ;  but  now  his  mind  was  at 
ease,  he  had  no  more  fear  but  that 
rest  from  work  would  restore  him 
to  his  full  powers;  and  a  few 
days  later  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  despatched  to  join  his  family 
at  Frascati. 

Just  as  he  was  starting  from 
the  station,  whither  Laurence  had 
accompanied  him,  he  seemed  to 
bethink  himself.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  looked  at 
Laurence.  The  change  so  sudden- 
ly brought  about  to  her  struck 
him  vividly,  and  he  said,  with 
pathetic  frankness, 

*  Peiiie,  you  are  going  out  into 
the    world  alone,   without  pro- 


tectors, and  it  is  my  fault.  You 
are  very  young;  you  are  an  artist, 
which  means  that  your  life  cannot 
run  in  leading-strings.  Keep  your- 
self the  angel-artist  we  have  always 
known  you,  or — or — ^I  shall  feel — 
I  shall  know — it  is  my  fault  too.* 

She  pressed  his  hand  affection- 
ately in  reply. 

<  We  shall  be  always  thinking 
of  you,'  he  added  wistfully; 
'  think  of  us  sometimes.' 

The  train  rolled  away.  Lau- 
rence was  left  standing  alone  on  the 
platform,  with  a  sense  of  solitude 
indeed. 

*  Mademoiselle  Therval,'  said  a 
voice  behind  her. 

She  turned.  There  stood  a  com- 
missionalre  with  a  letter. 

'From.Herr  Cuscus,'  he  said, 
*  who  wished  it  to  be  delivered 
immediately.' 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  artist, 
no  more  than  for  the  wicked.  The 
manager  wrote  to  beg  her  as  a 
favour  to  attend  a  vocal  rehearsal 
at  his  house  that  afternoon.  £r- 
langer,  the  pianist,  was  anxious 
to  try  through  with  her  the  piece 
he  was  to  accompany  at  the  con- 
cert that  night  Cuscus  urged 
her  to  come ;  she  would  meet  all 
her  colleagues.  The  letter  was 
long,  and  the  rest  of  it,  which  she 
read  on  her  way  thither,  threw 
her  into  some  perplexity  and  sur- 
prise. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ADVENTURES  ARE  TO  THE 
ADVENTUROUS. 

Emanuel  Cuscus — a  notable 
name  in  every  capital,  from  St 
Petersburg  to  New  York— had 
sprung  from  nothing  to  affluence 
and  eminence,  thanks  entirely  (so 
he  modestly  told  you)  to  his  sin- 
gular talent  for  doing  without 
sleep — a  virtual  physical  indif- 
ference as  to  how,  when,  or  whe- 
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ther  lie  took  lis  lest — ^liich  gave 
Lim  incalculably  the  start  of  his 
fellow>€TeatiXTes.  What  he  lacked 
in  power  he  more  than  made  up 
in  time. 

As  a  youth — a  youth  of  low 
degree — ^his  golden  dreams  had 
always  been  of  rubbing  shoulders 
with  the  high  andmighty,whosedo- 
ingshe  read  chronicled  in  the  news- 
papers, and  with  the  stage  heroes 
and  heroines  whom  he  beheld 
^m  the  top  gallery  of  a  theatre. 
Ab  a  man,  if  ever  man  could  say, 
*Jene  mis  pas  la  rose,  mais  fai 
rtcu  avee  die/  that  man  was  Gus- 
cus ;  only  for  ^la  ros^  readiather 
*  le  laurier/  the  rustling  of  whose 
leaves  was  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  rosebuds  in  '  the  rosebud  gar- 
den of  girls.'  Even  his  ambition 
was  chiefly  of  the  head.  The 
emotional  part  was  steady,  not 
impetuous ;  warning,  not  consum- 
ing ;  and  the  desire  of  his  life  had 
come  in  for  slow,  but  complete 
gratification.  At  fourteen  he  had 
swept  out  a  Jew  broker's  shop  at 
Frankfort;  at  forty  he  was  on 
easy  terms  with  all  the  big  stars 
in  the  musical  and  dramatic  fir- 
mament^ and  could  boast  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  crowned  heads  in  Europe. 
But  his  own  head  was  that  of  a 
philosopher,  and  not  to  be  turned 
by  greatness.  A  dauntless  ei&on- 
tery,  utter  freedom  firom  pride,  a 
fair  aptitude  for  business,  an  ex- 
pert's &culty  for  judging  of  emo- 
tional arty  secured  him  in  his 
present  position — ^that  of  as  suc- 
eesaful  a  speculator  in  talent  as 
ever  started. 

In  person  the  great  manager 
was  insignificance  itself — short, 
with  foxy-red  hair  and  beard;  a 
common  tyx)e  enough.  His  un- 
common acuteness  betrayed  itself 
in  two  points  only, — ^the  quick 
precision  of  his  movements,  and 
the  almoet  uncomfortable  alertness 
of  his  eye. 


Emanuel  Cuscus  sat  awaiting 
the  gathering  together  of  his  'staff' 
for  rehearsal  in  the  adlotto  of  his 
Milanese  villa.  He  had  several 
villas,  though  very  little  leisure 
to  spend  in  them.  There  was  one 
at  Florence,  where  he  had  a  wife 
and  children,  but  he  hardly  ever 
found  time  to  get  there. 

Opposite  him  was  Mdlle.  Linda 
Visconti,  who  had  wasted  the  last 
half-hour  in  trying  to  finesse  out 
of  him  higher  terms  for  her  ser- 
vices. For  Cuscus,  like  all  great 
men,  could  be  bold  in.  season^ 
risk  large  sums,  lose  them  now 
and  then,  without  flinching.  Kone 
could  drive  harder  bargains;  none, 
when  bent  on  securing  an  artist's 
cooperation,  be  more  lavish.  Now 
Linda  had  come  armed  with  a 
rival  offer  from  a  Moscow  theatre 
director,  and  talked  in  grand  gene- 
ral terms  of  its  liberality.  You 
may  blind  a  lynx  by  throwing 
dust  in  its  eyes,  but  never  Emanuel 
Cuscus.  As  a  friend,  disinter- 
estedly, he  advised  her  to  accept 
that  engagement  and  throw  him 
over,  deploring  his  inability  to 
outbid  the  Muscovite.  As  if  he 
did  not  know  he  had  done  so 
already  !  In  his  pocket-book  he 
had  a  note  of  the  exact  terms — 
lower  than  his  own— offered  by 
Kussia  to  Mdlle.  Visconti,  and 
that  for  playing  third  to  two 
singers  greater  than  herself;  where- 
as in  his  concert-troupe,  *  Eegina,' 
as  she  was  playfully  called  by 
her  friends  in  the  profession,  would 
have  no  vocal  rival  to  dread. 

Surmising  how  the  land  lay, 
Linda  now  began  to  hint  at  a  fear 
lest  the  Eussian  climate  might 
affect  her  voice  unfavourably. 
She  must  take  medical  advice 
about  it,  she  said.  Cuscus  po- 
litely begged  her  not  to  hurry. 
He  had  learnt  the  parasite's  first 
lesson :  how  to  win  a  victory 
without  showing  it.  Confident 
that  he  would  hear  from  her  to- 
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monow  morning  that  the  doctors 
had  forbidden  her  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, and  that  she  closed  with  his 
tenns,  he  dropped  the  subject 
forthwith,  and  amused  her  by  a 
comic  account  of  the  misadven- 
tures he  had  met  with  in  forming 
his  present  company.  An  Ameri- 
can Bamum  had  treacherously 
bribed  away  the  crack  German 
pianist^  who  was  to  have  been 
the  leading  instrumental  attrac- 
tion. 'The  Yankee  will  be  bank- 
rupt, and  the  Qerman  won't  get 
paid,'  prophesied  Cuscus  calmly ; 
'but  this  won't  help  me.  For 
that  I  must  rely  upon  Mdlle. 
Therval,  whom  I  providentially 
found  disengaged  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  I've  always  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Providence.  Last, 
but  not  least* — (quickly  dropping 
this  subject  also,  for  Cuscus  had 
too  much  tact  to  go  on  singing 
the  praises  of  one  lady  to  another) 
— '  I  have  been  disappointed,  of 
my  basso,  Grundstein, — you  know 
hun,  a  man  on  whom  I  had  relied 
as  on  myself !'  Only  those  who 
knew  Cuscus  could  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  illustration.  Grund- 
stein was  one  of  those  'useful' 
people  whose  artistic  vocation  is 
to  replace  their  '  indisposed'  bet- 
ters, and  thus  to  be  for  ever 
meekly  reminding  the  public  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  breads 
Singers  that  never  have  sore- 
throats,  or  mysterious  disappear- 
ances, or  sulky  fits.  But  even 
such  are  human,  and  what  must 
this  Grundstein  do  but  go  and 
get  laid  up  with  malaria  fever! 
Some  weeks  must  now  elapse  be- 
fore he  could  join.  '  I  got  the 
news  yesterday,'  concluded  Cus- 
cus, '  and  he's  announced  to  sing 
to-night.  But  Providence  again  1 
a  timely  substitute  chanced  to  be 
at  hand,  volunteered  his  services, 
and,  apropos,  here  he  comes. 
Mdlle.  Visconti,  let  me  present 
to  you  my  friend  Herr  Tristan.' 


A  second-rate  baritone's  deputy, 
name  unknown  to  fame,  neither 
young  nor  good-looking,  extremely 
short-sighted,  and  shy  and  awk- 
ward in  proportion,  was  not,  in 
Miss  Linda's  opinion,  worth 
squandering  courtesy  and  graces 
upon.  She  gave  him  a  cool  nod, 
and  turned  away  to  chat  affiibly 
with  the  accompanyist,  who  had 
just  walked  in, — her  old  firiend 
Erlanger,  ex-professor  of  singing 
at  Bleiburg,  unchanged  in  every 
point,  these  ten  years — ^the  same 
blending  of  vulgar  human  good 
looks  with  curious  resemblance 
to  the  higher  apes  that  had  won. 
him  from  his  intimates  the  nick- 
name of  the  '  Missing  Link.' 

Other  members  of  the  concert- 
party  came  dropping  in.  The 
room  was  soon  a  Babel  of  French, 
German,  English,  and  Italian. 
Artists  are  Jacks-of-all-tongnes  if 
masters  of  none.  In  the  midst  of 
the  din,  Cuscus  suddenly  slipped 
away.  From  the  window  he  had 
seen  Mdlle.  Therval  arrive,  and 
she  was  met  on  the  doorstep  by 
the  impresario,  who  detained  her 
for  a  few  instants  in  the  verandah 
in  private  conversation. 

However,  almost  before  he  was 
missed  by  his  flock  he  reappeared 
among  them,  escorting  the  new 
member. 

'You  all  know  each  other,  I 
think,'  he  said  carelessly,  'except,' 
looking  sharply  around  for  his 
deputy-baritone — '  Tristan,  let  me 
present  you  to  Mdlle.  ThervaL' 

The  melancholy  basso  bowed 
a  melancholy  bow.  Laurence 
coloured  faintly,  visibly  embar- 
rassed. But  Cuscus  drew  off  the 
attention  of  the  rest  by  giving 
the  signal  for  business  to  com- 
mence. 

Two  or  three  vocal  pieces  were 
first  gone  through.  The  singers 
were  now  free  to  disperse,  but 
seemed  in  no  huny  to  do  so.  It 
was  known  that    Laurence   had 
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come  to  Tebearee  mith  the  accom- 
puijist,  and  there  ^waa  a  geneial 
CTiQosity  to  hear  her  as  she  laised 
hex  how.    It  'waa  a  critical  mo- 
ment foT  H.err  Cuscus.   Once,  once 
only ,  and  that  long  ago,  had  he  heen 
a'witneBS  of  her  performance,  and 
ehiefiyonthe  strength  of  that  two- 
yesiBrold  impression  he  had  al- 
leady  slaked  a  yery  large  smn  ! 
A  hold  stroke,  even  for  bim,  and 
that  nothing   could  justify  hut 
success.  Trader  that  he  was,  from 
scalp  to  sole,  no  wonder  he  lis- 
ten^ acutely.  Would  it  he  strong 
enough,   and  hroad    enough,  to 
take  the  milHon,  as  the  million 
can   only  he    taken,  hy  storm  t 
And  vould  it,  withal,  he  finished 
and  faultless  enough  to  win  over 
the    snfprages    of   connoisseurs? 
Cuscus  was    not  demonstrative, 
and  when  hy  and  hy  he  found 
himself  involuntarily  tapping  his 
hands  together,  he  noted  it  was  a 
Jiopefdl  sign ;  though  some  quali- 
fying phrases  hovered  on  his  hps. 
•  Highly   nervous    temperament. 
Too   thin-skinned.'      But  pachy* 
denns  cannot  play  the  violin ;  or 
if  they  did,  would  soon  cease  to 
be    pachyderms,   and    find  their 
aosceptibilities  alarmingly  devel- 
oped.     'Provided    she    doesn't 
break  down,  IVe   made  a  good 
baigain,'    was    his     ultimatum. 
But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
not  thinking  entirely  of  his  purse. 
Ahready  he  felt  rising  a  sort  of 
patriotic  professional  interest  in 
the  young  player,  and  would  have 
csenficed  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tage for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
b^g  the  first  to  introduce  her  to 
various  of  his  *  publics.' 

80  iaa  Herr  Cuscus.  Linda, 
meantime,  was  twisting  about  on 
the  eo&  impatiently ;  the  risings 
of  jealonay  made  Begina  feel  dis* 
tanUy  uncomfortable.  Ko  one 
was  paying  any  attention  to  her. 
All  were  Iktening  intently,  from 
the  director  down  to  the  foundling 


bass,  in  whose  eye  there  twinkled 
a  tear. 

The  new  recruit  seemed  to  feel 
decidedly  ill  at  ease  in  the  circle 
of  strangers,  most  of  whose  man- 
ners were  certainly  not  calculated 
to  set  bashful  souls  at  their  ease. 
Directly  the  rehearsal  was  over  he 
took  leave;  and  the  door  had 
hardly  closed  upon  him  when  a 
merciless  volley  of  satire  burst  on 
all  sides,  directed  at  the  absent 
one. 

'  Cuscus,  my  dear,'  said  Linda, 
as  she  arranged  her  shawl  before 
the  mirror,  assisted  by  the  Miss- 
ing Link,  '  where,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  frightful,  did  you  fish 
up  that  strange  personage  V 

'  I  did  not  fish  for  him.  Begins. 
He  dropped  from  heaven,  as  I 
told  you,  just  when  I  wanted 
him,'  replied  the  director. 

*  If  he  was  dropped  from 
heaven,  it  was  because  the  angels 
found  him  de  trop,*  said  Erlanger, 
who  set  up  for  a  wit.  *  That  sort 
are  in  the  way  everywhere.  Such 
an  awkward  figure,  with  a  face 
like  a  long  sermon,  and  a  deter- 
mination of  red  to  the  nose.  May 
one  ask  your  object  in  taking 
him  onf 

'To  be  a  foil  to  our  Missing 
Link,'  returned  Cuscus ;  and  £r« 
langer  laughed  Erlanger  was 
always  laughing,  just  as  other 
people  wink.  He  had  the  whitest 
of  teeth.  '  I^ot  to  mention  your- 
self, Begins,  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  look  well  on  the  platform 
together.  It  gives  dramatic  in* 
terest  to  the  duet.' 

'  His  hands  seemed  so  painfully 
in  his  way,'  observed  Linda,  stiU 
parroting  before  the  glass.  '  One 
longed  to  give  him  something  to 
do  with  them — tea  or  coffee  to 
hand  round.  Do  you  think  he 
has  been  a  waiter  V 

'  I  can  tell  you  all  about  him,' 
said  Erlanger  facetiously.  '  He 
was  a  Jew  dealer— by  name  Be- 
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noni — son  of  sorrow — otherwise 
Tristan.  Having  flailed  in  busi- 
ness he  has  adopted  the  musical 
profession  for  pleasure,  and  is 
going  to  fail  there.' 

'  He  is  an  enthusiast/  said  Cus- 
cus  scientifically,  'who  only  wants 
a  touch  of  talent  to  do  really 
welL' 

'  His  voice,  too,  is  a  mere 
thread,'  affirmed  the  tenor  of  the 
troupe,  a  short  stout  gentleman, 
with  a  powerful  organ.  *  No,  my 
dear  Guscus.  Your  acumen  is  at 
fault  for  once.  I  cannot  compli- 
ment you  on  this  acquisition.' 

*  Pooh  !  it  is  only  for  the  first 
few  weeks,'  returned  Cuscus ;  *•  he 
will  get  through,  tant  bien  que  malj 
and  then  he  may  go  and  make  a 
fiasco  somewhere  else.* 

There  was  a  chorus  of  discon- 
tent. 

*We  want  no  fiascos.  It 
throws  discredit  on  the  others,' 
said  Linda,  with  dignity. 

*  I  obberve  that  Mdlle.  Therval 
is  silent,'  said  Erlanger.  '  Can  it 
be  possible  that  the  bass  of  the 
sorrowful  countenance — * 

'  Has  made  a  conquest  already,' 
chimed  in  Linda.  *  I  shouldn't 
wonder.' 

*  Not  I,  if  he  makes  one  more 
before  his  engagement  is  up,'  re- 
turned Cuscus  significantly.  *  "i?i- 
ra  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier,"  and 
there  are  some  people—' 

'Emanuel,  now  you  are  going  to 
be  impertinent' 

*  Nay,  Kegina,  the  impertinence 
is  in  your  own  ears,'  returned  the 
imperturbable  director.  *  Au  re- 
voir,  amid;  at  the  Sala  filar- 
monica^  you  know,  um  acht  Uhr, 
precises* 

Not  many  hours  afterwards, 
Cuscus's  carriage,  with  Cuscus  in 
it,  called  to  take  Mdlle.  Therval 
to  the  concert-halL  The  director 
was  full  of  attentions  to  the  young 
stranger,  his  latest  protegee,  and 

''e  himself  as  agreeable  as  the 


limitations  imposed  by  his  Creator 
allowed.  It  was  his  way  to  attach 
himself  to  rising  greatness,  as  the 
cheapest  and  surest  mode  of  get- 
ting betimes  into  the  good  books 
of  the  great,  and  of  her  future 
eminence  he  felt  rarely  sanguine. 

It  was  more  than  Laurence 
herself  did  at  that  moment 
Could  Cuscus  have  seen  into  her 
mind,  his  own  would  have  been 
seriously  disturbed.  A  sudden 
new  danger  threatened  her  to- 
night Nervelessness — the  artist's 
ghostly  enemy — it  chilled  and 
paralysed  her  mortally.  Some- 
thing— call  it  mettle,  pluck,  what 
you  will — had  deserted  her.  She 
missed  it,  and  felt  as  if  every  one 
else  must  miss  it  in  her  too,  and 
in  equal  measure.  She  was  over- 
whelmed by  a  presentiment  of 
disaster,  a  forecast  of  failure  or 
deserving  to  fail,  at  the  very  point 
when  to  fail  would  be  most  fatal 
to  her  and  hers.  Great  Heaven, 
how  little  we  reck  of  the  torments 
that  artists,  great  and  small,  under- 
go, that  we  may  pass  a  pleasant 
evening  ! 

A  buzz  of  careless  voices  came 
from  the  artists'  room,  where  they 
found  the  others  already  assem- 
bled. Linda,  enthroned  in  the 
best  armchair,  was  a  brilliant 
arrangement  in  rose-colour, — a 
misfortune  for  the  contralto,  who 
was  in  rose-colour  likewise,  an 
inferior  arrangement.  She  was  a 
young  ingSnue,  of  whose  girlish 
freshness  Linda  was  secretly 
afraid,  and  having  ascertained 
beforehand  the  tint  of  her  cos- 
tume, Regina  had  hit  on  this 
feminine  refinement  of  annihila- 
tion. Disconsolately  the  poor 
child  surveyed  her  finery,  or  what 
seemed  so  to  her  when  she  put  it 
on.  How  shabby,  threadbare, 
and  ineffective  beside  the  cunning 
silken  folds,  the  delicate  flowery 
embroideries  of  her  rival's  array  ! 

Linda  was  bewailing  herself  to 
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the  sympathetic  ears  of  Erlanger, 
the  &t  tenor,  and  a  knot  of  mis- 
cellaneous employes.  Hegina  had 
a  cold ;  the  mistral  had  affected 
her  throat.  She  had  not  a  note 
in  her  voice  toinight,  she  de- 
clared. In  driving  to  the  hall 
the  horse  had  stumbled,  the  car- 
riage been  nearly  upset,  herself 
quite — eveiything  had  conspired 
to  put  her  out.  The  gentlemen 
were  concerned  and  consolatory, 
feeding  her  with  complimente; 
which  Cnscus  declared  to  be  the 
best  voice-lozenges,  especially  if 
administered  just  before  going  up 
on  the  platform. 

*  The  first  course  is  nearly  over,' 
announced  the  director  presently, 
as  the  pianist,  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  play  the  audience  into 
their  seats,  grew  louder  and  wilder, 
indicating  that  his  'Dramatic 
Fantasia'  was  approaching  its 
fifth-act  agonies.  '  Are  you  ready, 
gentlemen  V  to  the  tenor  and  bass, 
whose  duet  followed  next, — mere 
padding  in  the  programme,  alas, 
save  to  themselves ;  for  the 
audience  were  all  impatient  to 
see  the  ladies  in  general,  the 
aoprano  singer  in  particular. 

Linda's  entree  was  punctually 
signalised  by  loud  hosannas  from 
a  daque^  in  which  the  audience, 
dazzled  by  the  rose-colour,  sweet 
smiles,  and  exquisite  curtsy,  soon 
joined. 

A  moment's  dumb-show  dia- 
logue with  Erlanger,  just  to  whet 
the  impatience  of  the  spectators, 
and  £^na  set  to  work.  Bravely 
she  attacked  a  grand  operatic 
seena,  taking  it  by  assault  and 
demolishing  it.  Dash  and  as- 
surance carried  her  through,  and 
carried  her  hearers  away.  Cus- 
cus's  impassible  features  relaxed 
into  a  smile  at  last,  as  she  was 
duly  recalled  and  encored.  In 
the  greenroom  her  admirers  were 
silent;  her  friends  exchanged 
bead-diakings  and  half-whispered 


criticisms ;  and  Tristan,  perhaps, 
was  but  epitomising  the  thoughts 
of  all  when  he  relentlessly  ob- 
served to  Laurence,  aside, 

'  In  a  year  she  will  not  be  able 
to  sing  any  more.' 

'  She  is  not  in  voice  to-night,' 
said  Laurence. 

He  insisted. 

*  She  never  will  be  again.  Four 
years  ago  I  heard  her.  She  was 
steadily  ruining  it  then.  Kow 
the  mischief  is  done.  Listen  how 
she  shufHes  at  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty; alters  passages  right  and 
left.' 

'And  she  had  the  loveliest 
voice  in  the  world.' 

'  Yes,'  he  returned  mournfully. 
'  Heaven  sends  gifts  to  those  who 
can  best  abuse  them.' 

Tristan,  as  Cuscus  had  explain- 
ed, and  as  was  apparent,  belonged 
to  that  luckless  but  numerous 
class  of  persons,  musical  fanatics, 
but  indifferently  equipped  for  the 
service.  A  half  share  of  Linda's 
natural  advantages  would  (so  he 
fancied)  have  made  him  a  happy 
man.  In  sailed  Begina,  smiling, 
but  only  half  content.  ^0  one 
in  the  greenroom  complimented 
her  on  her  singing,  only  on  her 
success. 

As  the  moment  drew  nigh  for 
Mdlle.  Therval  to  delight  the 
Milanese,  Cuscus  was  horrified 
by  her  changing  colour.  What's 
wrong  %  thought  the  general,  agon- 
ised. 

Only  that  she  felt  her  forces 
Bcatterod,  memory  deserting,  her 
spirit  damped — quenched ;  and, 
last  and  worst,  a  dead  insensibil- 
ity to  anything  that  might  befidl. 
What  a  mockery  and  make-believe 
was  the  sentiment  of  a  profession 
like  hers !  That  roomful  of  idlers 
had  come,  not  to  hear  music,  but 
to  retail  gossip  and  scandal,  and 
furnish  matter  for  more.  And 
she — bound  over  to  'sell  cheap 
what  is  most  dear/  to  supply  pas- 
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sion  and  pathos,  sweetness  and 
sublimity  to  order. 

Master-hands  and  master-spirits, 
with  such  a  fit  upon  them,  maj 
belie  themselyes,  disappoint  a 
thousand  people  by  breaking  down, 
or  by  a  temporary  eclipse  of  all 
higher  faculties.  A  lapse  that 
may  throw  them  back  years  in  a 
minute,  suddenly  destroying  the 
position  barely  won  after  half  a 
lifetime  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 

To  Laurence  there  seemed  no 
struggling  against  her  doom.  She 
was  seized  by  an  appalling  sense 
of  the  fragility  of  the  little  tem- 
ple of  fame  raised  around  her ;  a 
filigree  erection  that  would  fall  at 
a  wrong  touch.  The  torrent  she 
had  crossed  on  a  plank  a  thousand 
times  in  safety,  because  she  had 
walked  boldly,  made  her  dizzy 
this  once.  Look  down  and  falter, 
and  you  are  lost. 

Cuscus  had  seen  it  happen, 
knew  the  signs,  and  his  anxiety 
was  indescribable.  Laurence  her- 
self felt  as  if  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  avert  a  catastrophe. 

At  that  moment  her  eyes,  wan- 
dering round,  chanced  to  fall  up- 
on one  of  her  audience ;  only  the 
bass  of  the  sorrowful  countenance, 
who  had  come  to  the  doorway  of 
the  passage  leading  from  the 
platform,  to  listen  unmolested. 
Something  in  his  expression 
penetrated  her,  called  off  her 
thoughts  from  herself. 

He  might  be  ridiculous,  but 
she  could  not  make  game  of  him 
like  the  rest.  Was  it  that  he 
was  unhappy  ?  and  her  heart  just 
now  seemed  to  go  out  strangely 
to  all  unhappy  people.  Music 
has  a  mission  to  such ;  hers  had 
one  to  him.  There  is  an  incom- 
municable sadness  beyond  the 
help  of  direct  pity  or  sympathy, 
and  to  which  it  is  only  in  the 
power  of  the  highest  sentiments 
of  our  nature  to  minister.  To  the 
martyr,  his  reb'gion ;  to  the  poet, 


his  ideal;  to  the  lover,  his 
idolatry ;  and  to  those  who  know 
that  language,  and  can  receive  its 
revelations,  music  may  bring  the 
same  message  of  divine  import 
and  mysterious  consolation. 

Enough.  No  miracle.  A  trifle 
may  cause  the  darkness,  a  trifle 
restore  the  light.  A  crevice 
opened,  through  which  we  can 
see  the  whole  heaven.  Among 
an  assembly  of  hundreds,  the  girl 
played  for  one  only;  secure  of 
one  heart's  attention ;  and  surely, 
did  the  devout  musician  but  know 
it,  there  will  always,  among  a 
roomful  of  scoffers  or  careless 
people,  be  found  at  least  one 
de?out  listener. 

Cuscus  breathed  again  ;  he  saw 
the  peril  was  past.;  still  he  lis- 
tened with  doubtful  approval  and 
shook  his  head. 

'  Puts  too  much  of  herself  into 
her  playing,'  he  said  within  him- 
self regretfully.  *  Women  always 
do.  They  and  their  music  are 
merged,  not  merely  connected. 
If  they  had  our  strength,  they 
would  surpass  us  every  way ;  but 
they  haven't,  and  their  method 
wears  them  out.' 

Laurence,  in  truth,  came  down 
from  the  platform  victorious,  but 
feeling  that  another  such  victory 
might  be  worse  than  a  defeat. 
In  her  tremor  she  hardly  knew 
whether  the  fervent  phrase  of 
thanks  breathed  in  her  ear  came 
really  from  Tristan's  lips  or  was 
a  mere  creation  of  her  fancy. 
Her  success  was  assured,  unequi- 
vocal. Each  time  she  reappeared 
she  was  greeted  by  storms  of  ap- 
plause. Linda  pouted,  and  her 
thoughts  began  to  revert  to  Mos- 
cow. 

When  the  concert  ended  the 
principals  still  lingered  in  the 
greenroom,  to  hear  from  their  di- 
rector some  particulars  of  future 
engagements — for  next  week,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next     They 
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Trere  going  to-morrow  to  Turin ; 
but  this  night's  success  meant 
another  performance  or  two  in 
Milan  on  their  return  a  fortnight 
later.  Then  came  their  last  week 
iu  Italy,  and  Cuscus  read  out  the 
dates — 'Tuesday,  Monza;  Thurs- 
day,  Yerona ;  ^Friday,  Como ;  and 
JSaturday — ' 

*  All  day  Saturday  we  shall  be 
£ree»'  was  the  general  laughing 
rejoinder.  'What  shall  we  do 
with  ourselves  at  Como  f 

There  was  a  iN'orth  Italy  hand- 
book on  the  table.  Cuscus 
snatched  it  up^  and  began  reading 
aloud: 

*  Como— birthplace  of  the  elder 
Pliny — a  town  with  20,614  in- 
habitants— ' 

His  Yoice  was  drowned  by  a 
chorus: 

*  We  shall  see  enough  of  them 
in  the  evening  at  the  concert 
What  else?' 

'  Handsome  drinking-fountain 
in  the  public  square.' 

A  shout  of  derision  greeted  this 
announcement. 

'  He  takes  us  for  horses,  or 
sheep  !  Fie,  for  shame  !  and  in  a 
wine-country,  too  f 

'You're  uncommonly  hard  to 
please,  you  people,'  remarked 
Cuscus,  turning  over  the  leaves. 
'  Ah,  now  we  come  to  something 
better.  Excursions  on  the  lake ;' 
and  every  one  became  attentive. 

But  before  he  could  proceed,  a 
diversion  was  excited  by  the  in- 
trusion of  a  small  shy  devil,  bear- 
ing a  magnificent  bouquet  of  roses. 
The  urchin  was  received  by  a  dis- 
concerting shower  of  witticisms 
from  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
pany. 

'Cupid,  as  I  live!'  ejaculated 
Erlanger,  adjusting  his  eyeglass. 
'  Where  the  mischief  do  you  come 
from  to-night  ? 

'He  brings  credentials — see,' 
said  the  fat  tenor  jocosely,  point- 
ing to  the  bouquet.     'Courage, 


my  lad  !  St  Peter  himself  would 
let  you  in  with  such  a  passport  as 
that' 

'  Unto  which  of  us  are  you 
sent?'  continued  the  Missing 
link.  'Come,  Eros,  do  your 
errand.' 

Cupid,  entirely  out  of  counten- 
ance, glanced  uncertainly  around. 
He  saw  three  ladies,  but,  in  his 
confusion,  no  longer  knew  them 
apart  Linda,  as  the  most  brilli- 
ant, riveted  his  gaze,  magnetised 
him  as  it  were ;  and  her  obvious 
readiness  and  impatience  to  re- 
ceive the  tribute  he  bore,  and 
which  her  eyes  had  appropriated 
immediately,  drove  him  irresisti- 
bly to  go  astray,  though  half- 
conscious  of  his  error.  Timidly 
he  approached,  wavered,  and 
finally  into  her  hands  he  delivered 
the  nosegay. 

A  suppressed  exclamation,  not 
of  blessing,  that  burst  from  one 
of  the  lookers-on,  was  heard  by 
Cuscus  alone.  Cupid,  aware  that 
he  had  blundered  ignominiously, 
hastily  deposited  a  note  on  the 
table,  and  took  to  his  heels  amid 
derisive  cheers.  Cuscus  was 
cramming  his  .handkerchief  into 
his  mouth  to  stay  his  laughter. 
The  rest  were  observing  londa, 
who  was  toying  with  her  flowers 
with  affected  nonchalance. 

The  billet  was  for  Cuscus,  who 
ran  his  eye  over  it,  whilst  the 
others  watched  him  inquisitively, 
Liuda  in  particular  impatient  to 
know  the  contents. 

'  From  my  friend,  Baron  Mira- 
mar,'  said  Cuscus  carelessly. 
'  You  may  have  heard  of  him,  I 
daresay, — the  most  liberal  art- 
patron  in  Italy.  He  has  a  pa- 
lazzo  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
I  let  him  know  we  were  coming 
into  those  parts.  He  is  sorry  he 
himself  will  not  be  at  home ;  but 
thinks  if  we  care  to  see  his  cha- 
teau, we  shall  find  it  a  pleasant 
day's  excursion,  and  begs  to  throw 
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open  his  house  to  us.  I  call  that 
very  kind  of  the  Herr  Baron/ 

*  Something  for  Saturday — 
something  for  Saturday/  was  the 
unanimous  exclamation.  '  Is  the 
place  worth  visiting)  See  what 
the  guide-book  has  got  to  say 
about  it.' 

*'**  Palazzo  Miramar,"'  read  Cus- 
cus  aloud  from  the  handy  volume, 
*  "belonged  formerly  to  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sforza;  bought 
in  18 —  by  an  Austrian  banker. 
Fine  view  on  the  lake.  Valuable 
collection  of  musical  instruments, 
unrivalled  in  Italy."  Ah,  yes, 
Miramar  is  a  dilettarde^  and  very 
rich.' 

It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  they 
must  see  the  palazzo. 

*  Write  to  Miramar/  said  Linda 
coolly,  for  the  company,  '  and  tell 
him  we  shall  certainly  come  over 


to  see  his  place,  and  his  grounds, 
and  his  curiosities.' 

*  And  eat  his  lunch.  I  suppose 
he*ll  give  us  lunch  1*  put  in  the 
tenor. 

*But  that  we  think  it  very 
strange  of  the  owner  not  to  re- 
ceive us  in  person.' 

*  For  that "  we,"  meaning  Mdlle. 
Visconti,  are  dying  to  make  the 
owner's  personal  acquaintance,' 
said  the  director  calmly,  as  he  put 
on  his  coat.  *  There's  hope  yet, 
Eegina.  He  who  sent  those 
flowers  cannot  be  a  thousand  miles 
off.' 

*  How  I  should  like  to  box  your 
ears  1'  said  Linda,  rising  quickly. 
'Hold  your  tongue,  please,  or  at 
any  rate  hold  my  bouquet  whilst 
I  put  on  my  shawl ;  and  send 
Tristan  or  somebody  to  see  if  my 
carriage  is  there.' 


GlELHOOD. 


An  exquisite  incompleteness,  blossom  foreshadowing  fruit ; 

A  sketch  faint  in  its  beauty,  with  promise  of  future  worth ; 
A  plant  with  some  leaves  unfolded,  and  the  rest  asleep  at  its  root, 

To  deck  with  their  future  sweetness  the  fairest  thing  on  the  earth. 

Womanhood,  wifehood,  motherhood — each  a  possible  thing. 

Dimly  seen  through  the  silence  that  lies  between  then  and  now ; 

Something  of  each  and  all  has  woven  a  magic  ring. 

Linking  the  three  together  in  glory  on  girlhood's  brow. 

AILEEN. 
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XIX. 

THE  CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


Thb  first  steamboat  that  ciossed 
the  Atlantic  sailed  from  Savannah 
ou  the  25tlL  of  May  1819,  and 
amved  in  laverpool  on  the  20th 
of  the  following  month.  This 
Teasel  was  called  the  Savannah, 
and,  dniing  the  few  weeks  that 
she  remained  at  anchor  in  the 
Mersey,  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  this 
new  marvel  of  navigation.  The 
Savannah  was  a  nine  days'  won- 
der, and  its  captain  and  crew  were 
received  everywhere  as  maritime 
heroes.  In  the  autamn  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and 
was  shortly  afterwaidsshipwrecked 
off  Long  Island.  The  public  re- 
garded the  Atlantic  trip  of  the 
Savannah  more  as  an  interesting 
scientific  experiment  than  a  really 
practical  development  of  a  new 
and  mighty  power;  it  was  not  a 
matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to 
bridge  the  Atlantic  by  the  aid 
of  steam.  On  the  1 8th  of  August 
1833,  however,  there  sailed  from 
Quebec  a  second  steamship,  the 
Royal  William,  which  reached 
Gravesend  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  was  five  years  later 
before  England  ventured  to  des- 
patch a  steamer  over  the  Atlantic. 
This  was  the  Sirius,  which  left 
London  for  New  Tork  on  the 
4th  of  April  1838.  Within  three 
days  from  that  date  the  Gieat 
Western  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Sirius  from  Bristol,  the  former 
makiBg  the  voyage  to  New  York 
in  seventeen  days  and  the  latter 
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in  fifteen.  As  yet  Liverpool, 
which  was  destined  to  become 
the  chief  port  of  steamer  com- 
munication between  this  country 
and  America,  had  not  sought  to 
compete  in  this  new  enterprise; 
but  in  the  summer  of  1838  a 
second  steamship,  called  the  Royal 
William,  was  fitted  out  at  Liver- 
pool, and  on  the  6th  of  July  of 
that  year  she  sailed  from  the 
Mersey,  and  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  a  somewhat 
shorter  space  of  time  than  the 
voyage  had  previously  been  ac- 
complished in.  Nineteen  days 
from  leaving  Liverpool  the  Royal 
William  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  the  voyi^e  back  occupied 
only  fourteen  days  and  a  half. 

It  now  became  apparent  that 
the  ocean  steamship  problem  had 
been  solved ;  and^  fortunately  for 
the  world,  men  were  found  at 
this  juncture  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient foresight,  energy,  and  ability 
to  turn  the  new  power  to  the 
best  account.  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard 
was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the 
greatresultsthatmight  be  achieved 
by  the  establishment  of  steamer 
communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Bngland;  and  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1830,  in  his 
quiet  home  in  Nova  Scotia,  his 
mind  was  busily  engaged  in  think- 
ing over  the  best  meaifs  of  carry- 
ing out  this  project.  In  1838 
Mr.  Cunard  came  to  England, 
eagerly  bent  upon  putting  his 
idea  into  actual  operation,  and, 
introduced  by  Sir  James  Melvill 
of  the  India  House,  he  presented 
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himself  to  Mr.  Robert  Kapler  of 
Glasgow,  the  eminent  marine  en- 
gioeer,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  that  Mr.  Gunard 
gave  Mr.  Kapier  an  order  to  make 
four  steamships  for  the  Atlantic 
service.  These  four  vessels  were 
to  bo  of  900  tons  each  and  300 
horse-power.  Mr.  Napier  advised 
the  building  of  larger  vessels,  and 
ultimately  it  was  arranged  that 
the  four  vessels  should  each  be 
of  1200  tons  burden  and  440 
horse-power.  The  project  now  as- 
sumed a  proportion  which  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  a  single 
privateindividual^andMr.  Gunard 
and  Mr.  Napier  taking  counsel 
together  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
forming  a  company.  Messrs. 
Bums  of  Glasgow  and  Messrs. 
Maclver  of  Liverpool,  after  hav- 
ing run  coasting  steamers  in  keen 
rivalry  for  several  years,  had  in 
1830  amalgamated  their  under- 
takings j  and  this  firm  of  Burns 
&  Maclver  was,  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Gunard  came  to 
England,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous shipping  companies  in 
England.  The  proposal  to  form 
an  Atlantic  steamship  company 
was  mooted  to  Messrs.  Bums  & 
Maclver  by  Mr.  Napier,  and  the 
outcome  of  this  was  the  establish- 
ment in  1839  of  the  British 
and  North  American  Boyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Gompany.  About 
this  time  the  Government  decided, 
on  grounds  of  public  convenience, 
as  well  as  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  steam 
navigation,  to  abandon  the  curi- 
ous old  brigs  which  had  been  used 
for  so  many  years  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  to  substitute  steam  mail- 
boats.  The  Admiralty  accordingly 
advertised  for  tenders  ioi  the 
execution  of  this  service,  and  the 
Great  Western  Steam  Shipping 
Gompany  and  the  newly-formed 
company  of  Messrs.  Gunard,  Bujns, 


&  Maclver  were  the  principal 
competitors.  The  tender  of  the 
latter  firm  was  accepted,  and  a 
seven  years'  contract  was  at  once 
entered  into  between  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  on  the  one  part, 
andSamuel  Gunard,  George  Bums, 
and  David  Maclver  on  the  other 
part,  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax, 
Boston  and  Quebec,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  annual  sum  of  60,000Z. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  bar- 
gain was  that  the  ships  engaged 
in  this  service  should  be  of  siiffi- 
cient  strength  and  capacity  to  be 
used  as  troopships  in  case  of 
necessity. 

The  first  four  ships  built  under 
Mr.  Napier's  direction  for  the 
Gunard  Gompany  were  the  Bri- 
tannia, the  Acadia,  the  Galedonia, 
and  the  Golumbia.  It  was  on 
the  4th  July  1840  that  the  Bri- 
tannia  set  out  from  Liverpool  to 
make  for  the  new  company  the 
first  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
Liverpool  was  in  a  condition  of 
great  excitement  on  the  day  of  the 
vessers  departure ;  thousands  of 
people  crowded  the  quays  to  watch 
her  out,  and  it  was  ielt  that  a 
new  era  of  oceanic  intercourse  had 
been  inaugurated  by  this  memor- 
able event  The  ship's  destina- 
tion was  Boston ;  New  York  not 
being  made  the  port  of  communi- 
cation for  the  Gunard  steamers 
until  1848.  Mr.  Gunard  sailed 
in  the  Britannia  on  its  initial  voy" 
age,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  vesseFs  safe  arrival 
at  Boston,  after  having  called  at 
Halifax,  within  fourteen  days  and 
eight  hours  of  leaving  LiverpooL 
To  the  American  people  the  occa- 
sion was  even  of  greater  moment 
than  to  the  English ;  for  it  placed 
their  vast  continent,  with  all  its 
undeveloped  resources,  within 
easier  reach  of  the  civilising  in- 
fluences and  commercial  activity 
of  Europe,  and  drew  the  old  coim- 
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try  aad  the  new  into  closer  lela- 
tionsbip.    The  Britannia  steamed 
into  Boston's  historical  harbour 
<m  Satoiday  evening,  the    19  th 
July  1840,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
this  most  English  of  American 
cities  assembled  in  immense  crowds 
along  the  wharves  to   welcome 
this  new  harbinger  of  peace  and 
prosperity.     Salvoes  of  artillery 
were  fired,  lamps  were  hung  out 
in  all  directions,  flags  and  ban- 
ners waved  from  masts,  roofs,  and 
windows,  and  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm prevailed.     Never  since  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had 
the  shores  of  America  experienced 
so  important  an  advent.     Before 
Hr.  Cunard  had  been  twenty-four 
horns  in  Boston  he  had  been  made 
the  Tecipient  of  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  hundred  invitations  to 
dinner;  and  on  the  2 2d  of  July, 
three  days  after  the  Britannia's 
arrival,  a  grand  public  banquet 
was  given,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincey  junior,  to   cele- 
brate the  establishment  of  steam 
postal    communication    between 
America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Britannia  was  a  wooden 
vessel,  207  feet  in  length,  34  feet 
2  inches  in  breadth,  and  22  feet 
4  inches  in  depth;  she  carried 
225  tons  of  cargo,  and  could  accom- 
modate 90  first-class  passengers. 
The  speed  at  which  she  made  the 
voyage  out  and  home  averaged 
eight  and  a  half  knots  an  hoar. 
It  was  on  this  very  vessel  that 
Charles  Dickens  made  his  first 
voyage  to  America,  as  recorded 
in  his  American  Notes,  in  Janu- 
ary 1842.  The  scene  on  the  Mer- 
sey has  been  described  by  him  in 
his  happiest  vein.  '  Every  gallant 
ship  was  riding  slowly  up  and 
down/  he  wrote,  *  and  every  little 
boat  was  splashing  noisily  in  the 
water;  and  knots  of  people  stood 
upon  the  wharf,  gazing  with  a 
land  of  **  dread  delight"  on  the 
far-famed  &at  American  steamer ; 


and  one  party  of  men  were  '*  tak- 
ing in  the  milk,"  or,  in  other 
words,  getting  the  cow  on  board ; 
and  another  were  filling  the  ice- 
houses to  the  very  throat  with 
fresh  provisions — ^with  butcher*8 
meat  and  garden-stuff,  pale  suck- 
ing-pigs, calves'  heads  in  scores, 
beef,  veal,  and  pork,  and  poultry 
out  of  all  proportion ;  and  others 
were  coiling  ropes  and  busy  with 
oakum  yarns;  and  others  were 
lowering  heavy  packages  into  the 
hold ;  and  the  purser's  head  was 
barely  visible  as  it  loomed  in  a 
state  of  exquisite  perplexity  from 
the  midst  of  a  vast  pile  of  passen- 
gers' luggage ;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  going  on  anywhere, 
or  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  any- 
body, but  preparations  for  this 
mighty  voyage.'  Three  years  later 
another  distinguished  personage 
jn&de  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Britannia,  Sir  Charles 
LyeU,  and  he  too  put  upon  record 
his  impressions  of  the  voyage,  in 
a  work  which  he  published  during 
the  same  year,  1845. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Britannia  that  the  other 
three  vessels  included  in  the  first 
contract  with  Mr.  Kobert  Napier 
— the  Acadia,  the  Caledonia,  and 
the  Columbia — were  despatched 
from  the  shipyards  of  the  Clyde 
to  take  their  places  on  the  Atlan- 
tic line.  They  were  all  of  about 
the  same  size  and  tonnage,  and 
were  the  finest  paddle-steamers 
afloat.  In  comparison,  however, 
with  the  vessels  which  were 
afterwards  built,  and  notably  with 
the  steamers  built  during  the  last 
few  years  for  the  Cunard  line, 
these  first  four  packets  were  very 
diminutive.  The  Gallia  has  a 
gross  tonnage  of  4809,  an  efiective 
horse-power  of  5300,  and  can 
accommodate  300  cabin  and  1200 
steerage  passengers ;  and  the  com- 
pany have  a  still  larger  vessel 
building  at  the  present  tittie — the 
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Servia — which  will  have  a  gross 
tonnage  of  7800  and  an  effective 
horse-power  of  10,000. 

The  success  of  the  Cunaid  ven- 
ture induced  other  companies  to 
make  extraordinary  exertions  to 
outstrip  this  fleet  of  steamers,  the 
Great  Western  Company  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  energetic  in 
carrying  on  the  competition.  This 
company  sought,  by  building  larger 
ships  than  those  owned  by  Messrs. 
Cunard,  Bums,  &  Maclver,  to 
divert  the  bulk  of  the  Atlantic 
steamer  traffic  to  themselves ;  but 
a  series  of  disasters  attended  their 
early  undertakings,  and  greatly 
retarded  the  success  of  their  op- 
position. The  ill-fated  Pi^esident 
was  launched  by  them  in  Decem- 
ber 1839,  and,  after  a  few  voyages 
to  the  United  States,  was  lost  on 
her  return  voyage  to  England  in 
April  1841,  never  having  been 
heard  of  after  leaving  America.  The 
Great  Western  Company  then  set 
about  building  their  immense  iron 
steamer,  the  Great  Britain,  which 
in  magnitude  and  splendour  far 
surpassed  any  vessel  that  had  up 
to  that  time  been  seen.  She  was 
built  at  Bristol,  and  measured  321 
feet  loDg  and  51  feet  broad,  and 
was  of  2984  tons  burden.  The 
public  papers  justly  hailed  her  as 
a  maritime  wonder ;  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort  visited  her  as 
she  lay  in  the  Thames ;  and  almost 
as  much  interest  was  evinced  in 
her  as  was  subsequently  displayed 
in  regard  to  that  unwieldy  giant 
of  the  deep,  the  Great  Eastern. 
The  Great  Britain  was  intended 
for  the  Atlantic  service,  and  set 
forth  for  her  first  voyage  to  the 
United  States  in  December  1843  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  she  was  strand- 
ed in  Dundram  Bay,  off  the  ceast 
of  Ireland,  and  was  not  able  to  be 
floated  until  the  following  spring, 
when  she  was  told  off  for  the 
Australian  service,  and  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  made 


regular  trips  between  England  and 
the  Antipodes,  and  was  the  favour- 
ite ship  of  the  line.  The  Great 
Western  Company  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  yield  the  supremacy 
of  the  Atlantic  service  to  the 
Cunard  Company;  but  this  did 
not  hinder  others  from  entering 
into  competition.  The  British 
and  American  Steam  Navigation 
Company  went  so  far  as  to  cause 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  be  in- 
stituted on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mails  between 
England  and  the  United  States; 
but  the  only  result  was  to  obtain 
the  further  ratification  of  the  mail 
contract  between  the  Government 
and  Messrs.  Cunard,  Bums,  <& 
Maclver.  After  a  year's  experi- 
ence, the  amount  of  the  annual 
subsidy  to  this  firm  was  raised 
from  60,000Z.  to  80,000Z. 

The  Cunard  fleet  was  not  long 
limited  to  the  four  steamers  by 
which  the  Atlantic  mail  service 
had  been  inaugurated;  not  only 
did  the  demands  in  inspect  to 
the  mails  increase,  but  the  pas- 
senger and  cargo  traffic  grew  at  a 
rate  that  exceeded  all  expectation. 
The  steamers  Hibernia  and  Cam- 
bria, each  of  1423  tons  burden, 
were  added,  and  these,  together 
with  the  four  vessels  by  which 
the  service  was  originally  com- 
menced, sufficed  for  the  company's 
requirements  until  the  expiration 
of  the  first  term  of  seven  years, 
when,  the  Government  having 
come  to  the  determination  to  have 
a  weekly  instead  of  a  fortnightly 
mail  service,  the  Cunard  Company 
found  it  necessary  to  double  the 
number  of  their  steamers.  Again 
Mr.  Eobert  Kapler's  skill  was 
caUed  into  requisition  on  behalf 
of  the  company,  and  the  result 
was  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
1848,  four  additional  steamers — 
the  America,  the  Canada,  the 
Niagara,  and  the  Europa — ^were 
set  afloat  on  the  Cunard' Atlantic 
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semce.  These  vessels  ranged  £rom 
m  to  1900  tons    l>iLrden,  and 
from  600  to  700  liurse-jMD'w^er,  a 
loaiked  increase  in  size  and  capa- 
city king  again  effected.    In  1 850 
two  gtili  larger  steamers  ^w^ere  add- 
ed, the  Asia  and  the  Africa,  each 
of  2227  tona  bturden    and    750 
liOTse-po^er.     Then     came     the 
building  of  the  Arabia,  a  vessel 
ol  2400  tons  hurden  and  285  feet 
long.   Thia  was  the  turning-point 
in  the  abip-huilding   experience 
of  Measis.   Canard,     Bums,    & 
Maclyer.     The    Arabia    was    a 
£|)}endid8hip,andwas  largely  used 
in  the  transport  of  troops  and  war 
mateiial  during  the  Crimean  war ; 
hnt  it  was  considered  that  she 
was  quite  as  large  as  it  was  desir- 
able to  make  a  wooden  vessel; 
and  in  1852  it  was  determined  to 
substitute  iron  for  wood,  and  from 
tiiat  time  all  the  additions  to  the 
Cunaid  fleet    consisted    of  iron 
steamers.     Sir  William  Fairhaim 
at  Manchester  and  at  Millwall, 
Messrs.  Laird  at  Birkenhead,  and 
the  great  shipbuilders    on    the 
Clyde  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  principle  of 
iron  ships ;  and  the  Canard  Com- 
pany, always    amdoos   to   keep 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  mari- 
time invention,  saw  the  force  of 
superseding  their  wooden  fleet  by 
an  iron  one,  with  all  the  speed 
that  circumstances  would  permit. 
At  the  b^inning  of  1852  they 
had  a  fleet  of  thirteen  wooden  ves- 
sels, propelled  by  paddle-wheels, 
of  a  capacity  ranging  from  1139 
to  2400  tons  burden ;  but  in  that 
year  two  iron  screw  steamers,  the 
Andes  and  the  Alps,  were  built, 
and  these  being  shortly  afterwards 
engaged,  like  the  Arabia,  in  the 
conveyance  of  troops  to  the  Crimea, 
it  became  incumbent  upon  this 
prosperous  and  enterprising  com- 
pany to  proceed  with  their  ship- 
bmlding-operations  without  delay. 
Aoeorduigly  two  more  iron  screws, 


the  Jura  and  the  iEtna,  were  built 
in  1854  and  1855,  and  were  im- 
mediately imported  into  the  At- 
lantic service.  The  success  of  these 
iron  steamers  was  undoubted ;  and 
in  course  of  time  it  was  found 
advisable  to  abandon  paddles  as 
the  propelling  power,  and  rely 
simply  on  the  screw.  The  paddle 
was  not  relinquished,  however, 
before  it  had  been  experimented 
upon  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
With  the  view  of  fully  testing  the 
capacity  of  the  paddle,  the  Persia, 
iron  paddle-steamer,  was  built  in 
1856  by  the  Cunard  Company. 
She  was  of  3300  tons  burden  and 
900  horse-power;  and  although 
she  was  a  splendid  vessel,  and  did 
the  work  that  was  required  of  her, 
the  conclusion  was  ultimately  ar- 
rived at  that  the  screw  was  the 
most  effective  power  at  command 
for  ocean  steamers ;  and  after  1 862, 
when  the  Scotia  was  launched,  nc 
further  experiment  was  made  on 
the  Cunard  service  in  paddle 
steamers.  * 

The  business  of  the  Cunard 
Company  increased  year  by  year, 
in  spite  of  the  keen  rivaby  to 
which  they  were  naturally  sub- 
jected— a  rivalry  which,  while  it 
did  not  impair  the  success  of  the 
Cunard  undertaking,  was,  it  must 
be  admitted,  to  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  public.  Messrs. 
1).  &  C.  Maclver  managed  the 
concern  in  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  G. 
&  J.  Bums  directed  it  in  Glasgow ; 
Messrs.  Cunard  &  Co.  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  Messrs.  Edward 
Cunard  &  Co.  in  New  York.  All 
these  gentlemen  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  enterprise  a  rare  amount 
of  skill  and  energy ;  and  from  the 
first  they  worked  together  in  per- 
fect accord  and  sympathy,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  act  with  as 
much  directness  of  aim  and  pur- 
pose as  if  the  control  of  their  vast 
affairs  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual     Mr.  David  Ma«- 
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Itbt  only  lived  a  few  years  after 
the  formation   of  the  company ; 
but  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Mac- 
Iyer,  continued  to    manage    the 
liverpool  house  for  very  many 
years.      Mr.    Charles    Maclver's 
eldest  son,  Mr.  David  Maclver, 
was  for  eleven  years  a  partner  in 
the  company,  but  retired  in  1874 ; 
in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Birkenhead,  which  con- 
stituency he  has  since  continued 
to  represent    His  brothers,  Mr. 
Charles  Maclver  and  Mr.  Henry 
Maclver,  also  became  members  of 
the  company,  and  both  of  them  are 
on  the  present  board  of  directors. 
Messrs.  George  Bums  and  James 
Bums  for  many   years  devoted 
themselves  vigorously  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  partnership,  and  real- 
ised handsome  fortunes  thereby. 
Mr.  George  Bums,  after  his  retire- 
ment, became  the  purchaser  of  the 
Wemyss  Bay  property,  near  Glas- 
gow, where  he  settled  down  to 
an  honourable  old  age,  esteemed 
and  respeeted  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men for  the  many  good  and  noble 
works  with  which  his  name  has 
been  associated.     His  two  sons, 
Mr.  John  Burns,  who  is  the  owner 
of  Castle  Wemjss,  and  Mr.  James 
Cleland    Burns,    who    lives     at 
Glenlee,  near  Hamilton,  succeeded 
to  the  Glasgow  business,  and  the 
former  is  now  the  Chairman  of 
the  Cunard  Company,  while  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  directors.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Jeans,  in  his  Western  Wot- 
thieSf  makes  the  following  allusion 
to  the  Burns  family:    'In  their 
private  capacities,  each  and  all  of 
the  family  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  ready  and  liberal  support 
of  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  moral,   social,  and  religious 
condition  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men, and  an  appeal  for  support  to 
a  deserving  object  has  never  been 
made  to  them  in  vain.  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Bums  has  always  been  ready  to 
afford  personal  service  and  pecu- 


niaiy  assistance  to  schemes  of  a 
benevolent  or  philanthropic  na- 
ture.    The  name  of  Mr.   John 
Bums  is  a  **  tower  of  strength" 
where  there  is  a  good  cause  to  be 
promoted.     He  rendered  valuable 
service  in  assisting  to   establish 
the    Cumberland  training-ship — 
an  institution  which,  in  its  proved 
results,  has  done  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  our  industrial  institutions 
put  together  to  reform  our  street 
Arabs,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
higher  aims  and  better  motives  in 
life.   During  the  three  years  (pre- 
vious to  1872)  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Cumberland  was  brought 
to  the  Gareloch,  Mr.  Burns  has 
acted  as  its  president ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  multitudinous 
and  incessant  business  duties  he 
has  not  failed  to  bestow  upon  its 
affairs   great    attention.    As   an 
honorary  president  of  the  Foundry 
Boys'  Keligious    Society,   which 
embraces  within  its  pale  upwards 
of  14,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 
humblest  ranks   of  life,  he  has 
likewise  assisted  very  materiaUy 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
For  their  own  servants  the  Messrs. 
Bums  have  displayed  an  exemplary 
solicitude.  They  have  provided  a 
chapel  in  Glasgow  for  the  sailors 
employed  in  their  coasting  trade ; 
and  they  defray  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  a  chap- 
lain, who  visits  the  men  on  board 
ship,  sailing  with  each  vessel  in 
turn,  and  preaching  in  the  chapel 
on  Sundays.     Through  the  chap- 
lain, who  visits   the  wives  and 
families  of  the  sailors  when  they 
are  away  on  duty,  the  Messrs. 
Burns  are  made  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  the 
sailors  in  their  employment,  and 
they  spare  no  trouble  to  maintain 
an  efficient  and  sober  body  of  men 
in  a  happy  and  comfortable  posi- 
tion.* 

In  1859,  in  recognitien  of  the 
great  services  which  he  had  ren- 
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dered  to  this  country  by  tlie  es- 
tablifihment  of  the  Cunard  line  of 
mail-steamers,  her  Majesty,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  conferred  a  baronetcy 
upon  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard.  Ho 
was  succeeded  on  his  death,  both 
in  his  business  and  his  title,  by 
his  son  Edward,  who  continued 
his  connection  with  the  company 
up  to  the  time  of  his  decease  in 
1869,  when  the  title  devolved 
upon  the  present  baronet,  Sir 
Bache  Edward  Cunard.  SirBache 
was  bom  in  1851,  and  has  nut 
been  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  undertaking  originated 
by  his  distinguished  grandfather. 
Besides  having  a  town  residence, 
Sir  Bache  Edward  Cunard  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  seat  at  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  and  another  at 
Nevili  Holt,  Market  Harborough. 
The  only  member  of  the  Cunard 
family  now  associated  with  the 
Cnnaid  steamship  enterprise  is 
Mr.  William  Cunard,  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  and 
uncle  of  the  present  baronet. 

In  the  year  1852  the  Cunard 
Company  established  steam  com- 
munication between  Liverpool  and 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  steamers  have  also  performed 
the  mail  service  between  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  and  Belfast ;  they  have 
had  lines  of  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and 
Glasgow  and  Londonderry;  and 
they  likewise  have  had  steamers 
canying  the  mails  between  Hali- 
faXy  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and 
St  Thomas.  From  the  year  1840 
down  to  the  present  time  the 
Cunard  Company  have  built  no 
fewer  than  122  steamers,  and 
their  entire  fleet  now  comprises 
thirty  steamships,  having  an  ag- 
gr^ate  tonnage  of  69,604  tons  and 
44,445  effective  horse-power.  In 
one  year  (1874),  as  recorded  in 
the  TitneSf  from  information  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Maclver^  'the 


twenty-two  ocean  vessels  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  made,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  trips  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  the  same  number  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  outward-bound 
steamers  carried  9198  cabin-pas- 
sengers and  26,570  steerage-pas- 
sengers (mostly  emigrants)  from 
England  to  America.  The  home- 
ward -  bound  steamers  brought 
7933  cabin-passengers  and  15,158 
steerage-passengers  from  America 
to  England.  In  a  single  year, 
therefore,  the  Company  conveyed 
nearly  59,000  persons  across  the 
Atlantic ;  a  number  greater  than 
the  entire  population  of  such  a 
town  as  Exeter,  Derby,  Chelten- 
ham, or  Halifax,  and  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 
If  the  oflicers  and  crew  were 
counted,  the  total  would  be  over 
100,000/ 

With  a  history  extending  over 
forty  busy  years,  with  a  fleet  that 
has  comprised  from  the  beginning 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
large  steamers,  with  a  constant 
floating  population  of  many  thou- 
sands to  guard  and  protect,  and 
with  all  the  dangers  of  wind  and 
wave  to  battle  against,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
Cunard  Company  would  have  a 
long  list  of  disastrous  incidents, 
shipwrecks,  and  losses  to  recount ; 
but  it  is  the  boast  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Cunard  line  that, 
from  1840  to  the  present  time, 
not  one  of  their  passengers  has 
lost  his  life  by  accident  on  any  of 
the  thousands  of  voyages  that  have 
been  made  across  the  Atlantic  in 
their  ships.  They  have  not  lost 
a  single  vessel,  and  the  few  acci- 
dents which  have  happened  to 
the  machinery  or  otherwise  have 
only  resulted  in  temporary  delays, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  passengers.  Many  things  have 
combined  to  secure  to  the  Cunard 
ships  this  astonishing  immunity 
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from  disaster.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Company  have  always  insisted 
on  haying  their  vessels  bailt  of 
the  best  possible  materials,  whe- 
ther wood  or  iron ;  they  have  en- 
joined the  most  thorough  and 
effective  workmanship;  they  have 
kept  their  vessels  under  such 
careful  supervision  as  to  insure 
the  slightest  defect  in  strength  or 
seaworthiness  being  discovered; 
and  they  have  never  allowed  a 
steamer  to  start  on  a  /oyage  un- 
less they  have  been  satisfied  of 
its  beiug  complete,  perfect,  and 
efficient.  In  the  next  place,  they 
have  chalked  out  separate  routes 
for  outward-bound  and  homeward- 
bound  steamers,  somewhat  apart 
from  the  most  direct  course ;  and 
although  by  adopting  this  plan 
they  may  have  lengthened  £heir 
voyages  by  a  few  hours,  this  has 
been  more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
increased  sense  of  security  which 
has  been  induced.  The  outward- 
bound  steamers  cross  the  meridian 
of  60°  at  43°  lat,  or  nothing  to 
the  north  of  43°;  while  the  home- 
ward-bound vessels  cross  the  same 
meridian  at  42°  lat.,  or  nothing  to 
the  north  of  42°.  The  care  and 
skill  exercised  in  the  navigation 
of  this  line  of  steamers  have  been 
amply  rewarded  by  the  prosperity 
and  success  which  have  resulted 
therefrom.  The  original  proprietors 
were  men  of  remarkable  adminis- 
trative ability  and  foresight,  and 
the  principles  which  they  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  their 
undertaking,  and  so  strictly  ad- 
hered to  during  the  early  years  of 
their  management,  have  been  as 
rigidly  followed  by  their  succes- 
sors :  with  the  Cunard  Company, 
thorough  efficiency,  costly  as  it 
may  have  been  to  keep  it  up,  has 
proved  the  truest  economy,  and 
the  fortunes  that  have  been  gained 
by  their  enterprise  have  been  the 
result  of  unbending  firmness  of 
purpose,  thorough  integrity,  and 


an  ever-present  anxiety  to  serve 
the  public  welL 

Free  as  the  Cunard  steamers 
have  been  from  serious  mishaps, 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  share 
of  exciting  incidents.  Calm,  dead , 
unbroken  monotony  would  be 
worse  to  bear  than  the  presence  of 
danger.  Luxurious  as  the  saloons 
and  state-rooms  of  these  fine  ves- 
sels are,  excellent  as  is  the  Cunard 
cum7ie,  rich  as  every  voyage  must 
be  in  tlie  employment  it  gives  to 
the  student  of  character,  enter- 
taining as  the  evening  concerts 
are,  and  romantic  as  the  night- 
pacings  on  deck  must  prove  amidst 
the  cheery  sound  of  the  sailors' 
voices,  the  plash  and  roar  of  the 
waves,  and  the  mysterious  deep- 
toned  rumblings  of  the  ponderous 
machinery,  something  more  than 
these  is  expected  in  the  way  of 
excitement  during  an  ocean  voy- 
age. A  fire,  a  mutiny,  or  a  colli- 
sion with  another  ship  might  be 
too  much ;  but  the  passenger  who 
retains  his  health  and  vigour,  and 
succumbs  not  to  sea-sickness,  will 
certainly  be  disappointed  if  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  run 
should  not  occur  while  he  is  pass- 
ing from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
or  vice  versd.  It  will  be  comfoit- 
ing  to  such  individuals,  therefore, 
to  be  told  of  one  or  two  of  the 
incidents  which  the  Cunarders 
have  had  to  relate  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton  teUa 
in  his  Hochelaga  how,  while  he 
was  a  passenger,  in  1846,  from 
America  to  England  on  board  the 
Cunard  steamer  Cambria,  com- 
mander Captain  Judkins,  Frede- 
rick Douglas,  the  weU-known  abo- 
lition lecturer,  himself  a  man  of 
colour,  was  the  means  of  causing  a 
serious  disturbance  by  denouncing 
slavery  and  its  upholders  in  a  lec- 
ture he  got  up  to  deliver  on  the 
quarter-deck.  'A  New  Orleans 
man,'  wrote  Mr.  Warburton, '  the 
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master  of  a  sliip  in  the  China 
trade,  and  who  had  been  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  and 
was  more  particularly  on  this  oc- 
casion, very  much  intoxicated, 
poked  himself  into  the  circle, 
walked  np  to  the  speaker  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  "  quid' ' 
of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  looked  at 
him  steadily  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said,  "  I  guess  you're  a  liar !" 
The  negro  replied  with  something 
equally  complimentary,  and  a  loud 
altercation  ensued  between  them. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  circle 
stood  forth  at  the  same  time  to 
restore  order,  both  beginning 
very  mildly,  but  unfortunately 
suggesting  difEerent  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  object' 
After  this  matters  grew  quickly 
worse,  other  Mends  of  the  dispu- 
tants interfered,  and  a  series  of 
quarrels  immediately  broke  out, 
and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  the 
deck  was  the  scene  of  the  utmost 
tumult  and  disorder.  In  the  end, 
through  the  intervention  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  better 
class  of  the  passengers  of  both 
conntries,  the  storm  was  quelled. 
Snch  an  exceptional  incident  as 
this,  however,  has  never  happened 
since ;  it  resulted  in  the  company 
issuing  certain  orders  to  their 
officers  which  have  effectually 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

"Mr.  W.  Eraser  Bae  tells  an 
exciting  little  story  in  connection 
with  a  voyage  by  the  Cunard 
steamer  Atlas  a  few  winters  ago. 
The  vessel  had  reached  mid- 
ooean,  and  one  night,  while  the 
passengers  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  saloon  by  raiding  or 
playing  cards,  chess,  or  draughts, 
the  weather  being  too  rough  to 
admit  of  their  walking  the  deck, 
ihe  boatswain  came  down  and 
whispered  the  ominous  words, 
'  The  ship  is  on  fire,  sir,'  in  the 
captain's  ear.    The  captain  at  once 


went  on  deck,  and  was  followed 
by  others  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated the  intelligence.  'There 
they  saw  a  thick  volume  of  dense 
smoke  rising  from  the  forward 
hatch.  One  of  them  returned  to 
the  saloon  and  told  the  horrible 
news.  Anxiety  was  manifested 
as  to  how  soon  the  fire  would  be 
extinguished ;  but  there  was  little 
excitement,  and  no  sign  of  panic, 
most  of  the  players  resuming  their 
games,  and  the  readers  returning 
to  their  books.  Confidence  was 
evidently  felt  that  everything 
which  mortals  could  do  to  avert  a 
dread  calamity  would  be  per- 
formed. In  the  steerage,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  ignorance 
without  self-possession;  women 
shrieked,  men  rushed  about  in 
aimless  despair.  The  first-class 
passengers,  who  wished  to  make 
themselves  useful,  and  offered  to 
aid  the  crew,  were  asked  to  help 
in  carrying  the  terror-stricken 
men,  women,  and  children  from 
the  steerage,  where  they  were  in 
the  way,  to  the  poop,  where  they 
would  give  less  trouble.  These 
passengers  refused  to  be  comforted 
or  to  be  quiet ;  their  groans  and 
lamentations  alone  disturbed  the 
apparent  harmony  of  the  hour. 
The  crew  and  the  officers  were  as 
cool  and  reticent  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.  The  offi- 
cer on  duty  walked  the  bridge, 
giving  his  entire  attention  to  navi- 
gating the  ship  ;  the  men  on  the 
look-out  were  at  their  posts ;  the 
engineers  were  in  their  places  in  the 
engine-room;  the  stewards  were 
at  their  usual  work  ;  indeed,  the 
business  of  the  ship  went  on  like 
clockwork,  whUe  a  fire  was  raging 
in  the  hold,  and  all  on  board  were 
in  jeopardy.  At  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  from  the  alarm  being 
given  the  boatswain  said  the 
ladies  might  be  informed  that  the 
danger  was  nearly  over ;  in  truth, 
the  fire  had  been  thoroughly  mas- 
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tered,  and  all  the  danger  was  at 
an  end.'  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  fire  had  been  caused  by  the 
ignitioD  pf  some  combustibles 
which  had  been  shipped  contrary 
to  the  company's  regulations.  As 
an  instance  of  the  excellent  disci- 
pline which  prevails  on  these 
steamers,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  any  emergency  can  be  met^ 
this  story  is  well  worth  remember- 
ing. 

On  another  occasion,  while  the 
Eussia  was  steaming  nobly  along 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an 
hour,  with  a  good  breeze  blowing, 
the  cry  went  forth  that  a  man  had 
leaped  overboard.  The  next  in- 
stant a  second  splash  was  heard. 
A  sailor  had  jumped  after  his  mis- 
guided shipmate  in  the  hope  of 
saving  him.  The  ship  was  stopped 
and  put  back  with  amazing 
promptitude,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  gallant  attempt  at  rescue 
had  failed ;  the  brave  fellovf  who 
had  made  the  endeavour,  how- 
ever, and  who  was  none  other 
than  the  hardy  swimmer  who  has 
since  won  so  much  renown  as 
Captain  Webb,  was  taken  up,  and 
the  passengers  subscribed  a  purse 
of  one  hundred  sovereigns  as  a 
reward  for  his  brave  conduct. 

Whales  are  often  seen  in  the 
course  of  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  are  objects  of  much 
interest  to  passengers.  Usually 
they  do  not  come  very  near  to  a 
large  steamer ;  but  a  year  or  two 
ago  one  of  these  monsters  was  ac- 
cidentally run  into  by  the  Scy thia ; 
and  the  force  of  the  collision  was 
so  great  that  the  vessel's  screw 
propeller  was  broken,  and  she 
had  to  put  back  into  Liverpool 
to  get  the  damage  remedied.  As 
for  the  whale,  it  was  utterly  done 
for,  its  body  being  found  shortly 
afterwards  floating  upon  the 
water;  and  a  memento  of  the  oc- 
currence, in  the  shape  of  a  plate 
made  from  its  whalebone,  is  pre- 


served in  the  Liverpool  office  of 
the  company. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  have 
often  been  styled  'floating  pal- 
aces,' and  well  do  they  deserve 
the  title.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  with  anything  more  beauti- 
fully fitted  up,  or  more  luxurious 
as  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
than  these  vessels.  The  Eussia 
does  not  carry  steerage-passengers 
at  all,  but  is  throughout  fitted  up 
for  first-class  passengers.  The 
Bothnia,  the  Scythia,  and  the 
Grallia  are  the  largest  of  the  Cu- 
nard  Company's  steamers.  The 
two  first-named  ships  are  twin 
vessels,  with  420  feet  length  of 
keel,  42  feet  6  inches  breadth 
of  beam,  and  an  unbroken  deck 
promenade  of  425  feet ;  and  the 
Gallia  is  still  larger,  and  pos- 
sesses greatly  increased  power  of 
speed.  One  of  these  immense  ves- 
sels carries  a  crew  of  150  officers 
and  men,  and  each  man  is  obliged 
to  be  a  member  of  the  crew  of 
one  or  other  of  the  boats,  of 
which  the  ship  has  ten,  a  number 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  full  complement  of  passen- 
gers and  crew.  In  engaging  their 
men  t^e  Cunard  Company  only 
contract  with  them  for  a  single 
voyage  out  and  home  again.  It 
is  open  to  any  of  the  men  to  offer 
themselves  for  reengagement,  and 
the  majority  of  them  do  ;  but  the 
plan  of  short  engagements  has 
been  found  to  work  beneficially 
both  for  the  men  and  the  com- 
pany. It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to 
witness  the  assembling  of  one  of 
these  crews  on  board  their  ship 
in  the  Mersey  when  all  is  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  passengers. 
The  commanding  officer,  the 
marine  superintendent,  and  some 
principal  member  of  the  company 
make  a  full  inspection  of  ship, 
boats,  and  crew ;  and  all  the 
boats  are  manned,  lowered,  and 
replaced,  in  proof  that  they  are 
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in  complete  working  order.  The 
firemen  are  put  through  their 
drill,  the  pumpe  are  manned  and 
tested,  the  rockets  and  signals  are 
seen  to,  the  steering  apparatus  is 
tried,  the  store  rooms  are  inspected, 
and  every  part  and  feature  of  the 
▼essel  is  thoroughly  examined. 
This  being  done,  the  steamer  is 
reported  upon ;  and  if  everything 
is  satisfactory  the  passengers 
come  aboard  at  the  time  an- 
nounced for  them,  and  away  the 
vessel  goes  on  its  outward  voyage, 
eveiy  possible  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  passengers.  The  Cunard 
steamers  almost  invariably  leave 
the  Mersey  in  the  morning,  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  being  avoid- 
ed because  of  the  risk  there  would 
be  in  navigating  the  river  in  semi- 
darkness. 

The  Cunard  Company  employ 
one  way  and  another  from  10,000 
to  12,000  men.  Upwards  of 
1500  will  be  constantly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  loading  and  un- 
loading, and  nearly  that  number 
in  fitting  and  repairing  vessels. 
They  wOl  always  have  7000  or 
8000  sailors  employed,  and  these 
men  may  be  regarded  as  amongst 
the  finest  men  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  merchant  service.  Mr. 
Maclver  formed  a  volunteer  artil- 
lery r^ment  in  1861,  composed 
entirely  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants. Mr.  Maclver  was  the 
colonel,  and  the  regiment  (the 
11th  Lancashire)  was  at  one  time 
about  five  hundred  strong.  The 
proposal  to  mobilise  the  Volun- 
teers in  1867  led  the  Company 
to  diaband  this  corps,  seeing  that 
they  would  have  thereby  lost  the 
services  of  500  of  their  best  men. 
Although  the  proposal  was  not 
earned  out,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  movement  being  at  some  future 
time  put  into  operation  decided 
Colonel  Maclver  not  to  reorganise 
Uie  Cunard  volunteers.   The  drill- 


shed  came  in  useful,  however,  that 
same  year,  when,  in  apprehension 
of  a  Fenian  outbreak,  a  body  of 
troops,  to  the  number  of  1200, 
were  despatched  to  Liverpool; 
and  Colonel  Maclver  placed  at 
their  disposal,  free  of  charge,  for 
upwards  of  a  month,  not  oidy  the 
drill-shed,  but  the  two  large 
steamers  the  Africa  and  the  Aus- 
tralasian. 

Until  the  year  1868  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cunard  Company 
was  carried  on,  as  it  were,  in  three 
divisions.  There  were  the  Messrs. 
Maclver  at  Liverpool,  the  Messrs. 
Bums  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Messrs. 
Cunard  in  America ;  together 
they  constituted  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, but  they  conducted  the 
business  as  three  distinct  under- 
takings. In  1868,  however,  a 
fresh  deed  of  partnership  was 
executed,  by  which  Messrs.  Cu- 
nard, Bums,  &  Maclver  became 
the  sole  partners  as  well  as  joint 
managers.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued in  force  until  May  1878, 
when  the  concern  was  turned 
into  a  Limited  Liability  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  2,000,000/.  Of 
this  capital  1,200,000/.  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Cunard,  Bums,  & 
Maclver  as  part-payment  for  the 
property  and  business  which  they 
transferred  to  the  new  company. 
No  shares  whatever  were  offered 
to  the  public.  By  a  rule  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  how- 
ever, two-thirds  of  the  capital  of 
any  undertaking  quoted  in  their 
ofiicial  list  must  be  allotted  to 
the  public ;  accordingly,  to  meet 
this  requirement,  Messrs.  Cunard, 
Bums,  &  Maclver  consented  to 
relinquish  533,340/.  of  their  capi- 
tal for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
in  the  usual  way.  This  was  done 
in  March  last,  and  the  demand 
for  the  shares  thus  thrown  open 
was  enormously  in  excess  of  what 
was  available.  On  this  last  re- 
organisation  taking    place    the 
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Company's  fleet  was  valued  at 
the  sum  of  1,161,000Z.,  and  the 
value  of  the  wharves,  plant,  stores, 
&C.,  added  thereto  showed  a  total 
amount  of  1,369,034/.  as  repre- 
senting the  absolute  value  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany. During  the  eleven  years 
comprised  between  the  1st  Octo- 
ber 1868  and  the  30th  September 
1879,  which  includes  a  period  of 
great  commercial  depression,  the 
Company  have  earned  a  net  pro- 
fit of  over  8  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  capital  employ- 
ed. During  the  same  period  the 
Company  have  paid  450,127/.  for 
insurance,  and  1,151,396/.  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the 
fleet,  equal  together  to  an  annual 
average  of  145,592/.  for  expendi- 
ture. In  the  eight  years  from 
July  1866  to  July  1874  they  paid 
189,351/.  for  tonnage  dues,  or  an 
average  of  23,668/.  per  annum, 
which  was  about  one-thirteenth  of 
the  total  tonnage  dues,  and  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total  steam 
tonnage  dues  paid  in  the  port  of 
Liverpool  during  that  time. 

Having  thus  sketched  in  brief 
the  rise  and  progress  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  steamship  com- 
panies in  the  world,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  notice,  still  more 
briefly,  the  other  lines  of  steamers 
which  have  since  1840  traded 
between  the  port  of  Liverpool 
and  the  leading  ports  of  North 
America.  One  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Atlantic  steam- 
ship rivalry  has  been  that  the 
Americans  have  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  line  of  steamers 
which  can  be  said  to  have  been  a 
thorough  success.  This  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing amongst  the  capitalists  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  led  to  the 
most  desperate  endeavours  being 
made  to  wrest  the  supremacy  of 
the  Atlantic  traffic  from  English 
hands.    Sir  Samuel  Cunard,  it  is 


true,  belonged  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  he  had  to  come 
over  to  England  and  secure  Eng- 
lish cooperation  before  he  could 
establish  his  undertaking.     The 
Kew   York  merchants  combined 
in    1847  to   establish  a  line  of 
steamers,    intended    to    run    to 
Southampton   and    Bremen,  and 
the  flrst  ship   of  this  line,  the 
Washington,  left  New  York  in 
June  1847,  on  the  same  day  that 
the    Cunard    steamer    Britannia 
left  for  Liverpool.  The  Americans 
were  confident  that  their  vessel, 
which  had  been  built  at  a  great 
cost,   and  was  supposed   to    be 
supplied    with   many   *  improve- 
ments,' would  make  the  passage 
quicker  than  the  Britannia,  and 
their  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment were  very  great  when  they 
learned  the  Cunarder  had  touch- 
ed the  shores  of  England  two 
days  earlier  than  the  Washington. 
A  still  more  energetic  attempt  to 
found    an    American    steamship 
line  was  made  a  year  or  two  later, 
when  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins,  the  well- 
known  ship-owner  and  proprietor 
of  a  line  of  sailing-ships  plying 
between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool, projected  the  Collins  line 
of  steamers.     The  United  States 
Congress  voted  him  a  subsidy  of 
175,750/.,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1852  he  had  four  splendid  steam- 
ships completed  and  running,  and 
for  a  time  they  were  very  success- 
ful.    In   that  year    the   Collins 
steamers     conveyed    across    the 
Atlantic    a    considerably    larger 
number  of  passengers  than  the 
Cunard  steamers,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans considered  that  their  enter- 
prise had  been  properly  rewarded, 
and  that  England  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  boast  of  her  maritime 
superiority.     The  Collins  steamers 
accomplished  the  Atlantic  voyage 
in  a  day  and  a  half  less  time  than 
was    occupied    by    the    Cunard 
steamers  in  making  the  trip.    This 
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keen  competition  brought  fares 
and  rates  of  freight  down  wonder- 
inUy;  within  two  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Collins  line 
the  rate  of  freight  was  reduced 
from  IL  10«.  to  U.  per  ton.  Up 
to  this  point  it  looked  as  if  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans  to  outdo 
the  Cunard  line  were  about  to  be 
crowned  with  the  most  complete 
success.  They  had  gone  in  for 
increased  speed,  and  they  had 
attained  it.  As  Mr.  Bae,  to  whom 
we  are.  indebted  for  many  par- 
ticulars in  connection  with  At- 
lantic steam  navigation,  tells 
us,  Senator  Bayard  informed 
Congress  that  they  'must  have 
speed,  extraordinary  speed,  a 
speed  with  which  the  Collins 
steamers  could  overtake  any  vessel 
which  they  pursued,  and  escape 
from  any  vessel  they  wished  to 
avoid ;  they  must  be  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  a  cruiser,  with  arma- 
ments to  attack  their  enemy — if 
that  enemy  were  Great  Britain — 
in  her  most  vital  part,  her  com- 
merce.' Apart  from  the  bombast 
and  exultation  displayed  by 
Americans  of  the  Bayard  stamp, 
there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Collins  line  of  steam- 
ers, and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lamentable  disasters  which  befell 
the  leading  ships  of  this  line,  the 
venture  might  ultimately  have 
been  a  financial  success.  But  it 
was  not  to  be;  the  Collins 
steamer  Arctic  came  into  collision 
on  the  1st  September  1854  with 
the  French  steamer  Vesta,  and 
out  of  233  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  135  on  board  the  Arctic,  only 
fourteen  passengers  and  thirty-one 
of  her  crew  were  saved,  Mr. 
CoUins's  wife,  son,  and  daughter 
being  amongst  those  who  were 
drowned.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to 
a  comparatively  new  undertaking, 
and  was  before  long  followed  by 
another  of  almost  equal  sever- 
ity.    The  Collins  steamer  Pacific, 


canying  forty-one  passengers,  a 
crew  of  141,  and  a  cargo  valued 
at  half  a  million  sterling,  left 
Liverpool  on  the  3d  of  January 
1856,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  The  losses  thus  sustained 
by  the  Collins  Company  were  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  in  1858  the  CoUins 
line  of  Atlantic  steamers  was 
altogether  relinquished.  Many 
other  attempts  have  since  been 
made  by  capitalists  and  ship- 
owners in  the  United  States  to 
establish  lines  of  Atlantic  steamers 
which  should  vie  with  the  English 
lines;  but  repeated  fa,ilure  has 
attended  their  efforts,  and  at  the 
present  time  what  is  known  as  the 
American  line,  which  was  started 
in  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bailway,  and  sails  between 
Philadelphia  and  Liverpool,  is  the 
only  line  which  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  can  regard  as  hav- 
ing to  any  extent  successfully 
competed  with  the  English  com- 
panies in  the  work  of  connecting 
Great  Britain  with  the  American 
continent  Mr.  Yanderbilt  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  establish 
an  American  line,  and  a  Boston 
company  made  a  bold  venture  in 
the  same  direction,  but  both  en- 
terprises failed.  But  although 
such  little  success  has  attended 
these  various  undertakings  pro- 
jected by  the  United  States  com- 
panies, the  Canadians  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Messrs.  M'Clean, 
M*Clarty,  &  Lamont  of  Liver- 
pool contracted  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  in  1852  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  between 
Quebec  and  Liverpool ;  and  after 
this  arrangement  had  been  in  ex- 
istence four  years,  Messrs.  Allan 
took  the  contract  up,  and  the  pros- 
perous undertaking  now  known 
as  the  Allan  line,  running  be- 
tween Quebec,  Halifeix,  Portland, 
and  Baltimore  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic,    and     Liverpool     and 
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Glasgow  on  the  other,  was  estab- 
lished. 

To  return  to  the  Atlantic  steam 
navigation  enterprises  which  have 
originated  in  the  United  King- 
dom, it  is  necessary  to  mention 
the  unfortunate  Gralway  line, 
which  was  started  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  in  Ireland  in 
1860.  This  line,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  do  so  much  for  the 
Irish,  and  in  aid  of  which  the 
British  Government  granted  a 
subsidy  of  3000/.  for  each  voyage 
out  and  home,  was  undertaken  by 
a  company  formed  under  the  title 
of  the  Eoyal  Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  The  col- 
lapse of  this  venture,  however, 
was  more  sudden  and  more  disas- 
trous even  than  that  of  the  Col- 
lins enterprise.  Within  the  short 
period  of  eleven  months  the  Gal- 
way  line  lost  one  of  their  finest 
steamers,  the  Connaught,  and 
had  two  other  steamers,  the  Hi- 
bemia  and  the  Columbia,  so 
seriously  injured  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  further  employment;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  a  service 
which  had  been  started  imder 
such  favourable  auspices  on  the 
27th  June  1860  was  finally 
abandoned  in  the  month  of  May 
1861. 

Meanwhile  other  steamship 
companies  had  sprung  into  exist- 
ence in  Liverpool  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  traffic  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States. 
Prominent  amongst  these  was  the 
Inman  undertaking,  which  was 
originated  by  the  Liverpool,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  Steamship 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Inman  was  the  managing  director. 
Mr.  Inman  led  the  way  in  adopt- 
ing iron  as  the  materiid  for  build- 
ing Atlantic  steamers,  and  in  re- 
sorting to  the  screw  as  the  pro- 
pelling medium.  It  was  not  until 
1852  that  the  Cunard  Company 
launched   their  first  iron  screw 


steamer.  The  first  Inman  iron 
steamer,  the  City  of  Glasgow,  left 
Liverpool  for  Philadelphia  on  the 
17th  of  December  1850,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
powerful  and  splendidly  equipped 
vessels  of  this  line  have  continued 
to  make  the  Atlantic  trip  in  rapid 
succession.  The  Inman  steamers 
made  fortnightly  voyages  between 
Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  until 
the  year  1857,  when  New  York 
was  made  the  Company's  principal 
port  on  the  United  States  side. 
From  the  first  this  company's 
fieet  has  comprised  some  of 
the  finest  and  swiftest  vessels 
afloat,  Mr.  Inman  having  always 
insisted  on  the  employment  of 
the  best  available  engineering 
ability  and  the  adoption  of  the 
most  recent  improvements.  The 
City  of  Berlin  is  probably  the 
laigest  passenger  steamer  in  exist* 
ence,  being  525  feet  in  length  and 
affoiding  accommodation  for  1702 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred.  Other  favourite 
ships  of  this  line  are  the  City  of 
Chester,  the  City  of  Brussels,  the 
City  of  Richmond,  and  the  City 
of  Paris.  It  was  to  this  line  that 
the  unfortunate  City  of  Boston 
belonged,  which  sailed  from  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  for  Liverpool  in 
1870  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  In  spite  of  this  and  other 
disasters,  however,  the  Inman 
Company  have,  by  the  enterprise, 
energy,  and  ability  which  they 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
imdertaking,  been  able  to  keep  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  Atlantic 
lines,  and  have  at  the  present  time 
as  efficient  and  well-managed  a 
fleet  as  could  be  desired. 

What  is  known  as  the  National 
line,  originated  by  the  National 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  was 
started  in  1863  with  a  fleet  of 
steamers  of  very  large  size.  These 
vessels  run  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York,  and  are  held  in 
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great  &yoiit  by  the  public  Up 
to  the  piesent  time  this  company 
has  been  as  free  from  disaster  as 
the  Cnnard  Company,  and  success 
has  attended  their  enterprise. 

The  Anchor  line,  projected  by 
Messrs.  Handyside  &  Hender- 
son in  1865,  began  by  running 
steamers  between  Glasgow  and 
If ew  York ;  they  subsequently 
extended  their  operations  to  Lon- 
don, and  now  have  weekly  sail- 
ings both  from  Glasgow  and  Lon- 
don. This  is  essentially  a  Scot- 
tish line,  and  carries  large  num- 
bers of  north  countrymen  across 
the  Atlantic  every  year,  the  ar- 
xangements  for  emigrants  being  of 
a  very  superior  kind. 

The  year  1866  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guion  line, 
whkh  sends  steamers  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  and  vice  versa, 
every  week.  This  line  was 
started  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Great  Western  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  year  1870  Messrs.  Ismay, 
Imrie,  &  Co.  made  the  most 
vigorous  attempt  which  has  been 
witnessed  in  recent  times  to  found 
an  additional  line  of  Atlantic 
steamers,  and  that  attempt  has 
succeeded  beyond  anticipation. 
The  two  leading  lines  up  to  that 
period  had  been  the  Cunard  and 
the  Inman  lines;  but  Messrs. 
Ismay,  Imrie,  &  Co.'s  steamers  at 
once  took  their  place  as  equal 
with  the  best,  and  their  White 
Star  line  has  from  that  time  to 
this  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  vessels,  the  thoroughly  cap- 
able   way    in    which    they    are 


equipped  and  managed,  and  the 
comfort  and  convenience  which 
are  afforded 'to  passengers.  The 
White  Star  steamers  were  in  some 
respects  an  advance  upon  any 
previously-built  vessels,  and  were 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Harland 
&  Wolff  of  Belfast. 

In  regard  to  all  the  combina- 
tions which  go  to  the  creation  of 
a  successful  line  of  steamships, 
the  Cunard  line  is  able  to  claim 
the  possession  of  these  perhaps 
in  the  most  complete  degree.  A 
forty  years'  incessant  service,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  a 
single  passenger,  or  a  single  letter, 
is  a  stronger  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence than  can  be  set  up  by  any 
other  line  whatsoever.  Added  to 
this  there  are  these  further  facts  : 
the  Cunard  fleet  has  been  the 
largest  engaged  in  the  Atlantic 
trade ;  it  sent  out  the  first  mail 
steamers  that  were  despatched 
from  this  country  to  the  United 
States;  and  whatever  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the 
science  of  shipbuilding  that  could 
increase  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
their  passengers,  or  give  additional 
facilities  of  any  kind,  have  been 
taken  advantage  of :  thus  we  have 
realised  for  us  all  the  conditions 
that  constitute  a  steamship  com- 
pany of  the  first  rank.  The  men 
who  have  built  up  this  gigantic 
undertaking  have,  while  making 
fortunes  for  themselves,  done 
much  on  behalf  of  the  world's 
commercial  progress,  and  their 
names  will  remain  for  all  time 
indelibly  inscribed  in  the  records 
of  England's  maritime  history. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LADT  HOFFAT  AT  HOME. 

Meantime  preparations  for  the 
ball  "were  going  on  apace.  What 
Lady  Moffat  said  was  quite  true. 
Miss  Banks  had  given  herself  up 
to  the  matter  heart  and  soul ;  she 
threw  herself  into  the  business  as 
though  she. were  the  leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope  bound,  in  the  interests 
of  Hhose  delightful  new  people 
the  Moffats/  to  scale  and  carry  the 
loftiest  walls  of  society. 

Sir  John  looked  on  in  wonder. 

» 

He  had  nev,er  known  before  what 
a  woman  could  do  in  the  way  of 
spending  money  when  she  got 
^  her  head ;'  and,  in  fact,  he  did 
not  know  yet  what  two  women 
might  in  that  way  be  able  to  ac- 
complish when  they  elect  to  go 
together  along  the  wide  road  of 
foolish  extravagance  and  prodigal 
expenditure. 

.  Truly  Lady  Moffat  and  Miss 
Banks  were  going  a  pace,  had  he 
only  been  aware  of  the  fact ;  but 
then  the  afiidr  was  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  magnifi- 
cence. 

There  never  could  have  been  a 
house  built  for  the  occupation  of 
a  private  gentleman  better  designed 
for  the  reception  of  company.  All 
the  apartments  on  one  floor — 
splencUd  ballroom,  magnificent 
terrace,  convenient  garden,  such 
a  hall  for  promenading,  such  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  entertaining  a 
large  number  of  people ! 

'  It  would  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence,  dear  Lady  Moffat,' 
said  Miss  Banks,  'to  make  it  a 


sort  of  hole-and-corner  affair;' 
and  accordingly,  from  pious  mo- 
tives and  perhaps  £K>m  some 
others,  it  was  decided  that  the 
ball  should  be  the  'sensation*  of 
the  season. 

To  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
acceptances  was  clearly  the  first 
and  most  important  part  of  the 
proceedings,  and  to  this  end  Miss 
Banks  made  perhaps  more  calls 
within  a  week  than  she  had  ever 
done  before  in  any  seven  days  of 
her  life. 

*  What !  are  you  not  going  V 
was  her  pet  formula.  '  0,  throw 
everything  else  over  and  go.  Tou 
may  never  have  such  a  cl^oice 
again;  for  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  get  another  such  entertain- 
ment up  in  a  hurry.  Unique  in 
every  respect^  I  assure  you !  Holy- 
rood  House  will  be  like  fairy- 
land.* 

'Have  not  been  asked,'  was 
generally  the  reply. 

'  !Not  been  asked  I  How  is 
that  ?  How  can  such  an  omission 
have  occurred? 

'Very  easily  accounted  for,  I 
should  say.  We  don't  know 
them.' 

'  Not  know  them  !*  Miss  Banks 
would  repeat,  as  if  confounded; 
'and  they  are  such  delightful 
people,  quite  good  people,  you 
understand — ^not  cityish  or  snob- 
bish. He  is  a  quiet  charming 
creature,  and  she  is  still  gloriously 
handsome.  You  ought  to  know 
them ;  you  must  know  them ! 
Come  and  call  with  me,  and  I 
will  see  cards  are  sent  to  yom. 
Lady  Moffat,  who  is  kindness  it- 
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sel^  has  taken  to  me  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  I  can  ask  lier 
for  anifthing  P 

Once  set  rolling,  it  is  wonderful 
hov  a  thing  of  this  sort  increases 
in  size  and  in  importance.     Most 
people  hegan  to  talk  about  the 
Moffat  ball ;  tradespeople  of  course 
were  full  of  it;  servants,  many  of 
whom  had,   when   the    'family' 
was  outat  dinner,  obtained  through 
the  domestics  of  Holjrood  House 
a  surreptitious  glance  around  the 
rooms,  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
weary  of  talking  about  the  glories 
to  come;  ladies  living  on  a  cer- 
tain income,  whose  ball -days,  if 
they   ever  had  any,  were   over, 
talked  of  the  wild  doings  impend- 
ing at  Mr.  Seaton's  old  place  with 
uplifted  hands  and  bated  breath. 
Dressmakers  and  milliners  were 
worked  to  death.    Yeiy  nice  fami- 
lies in  theneighbourhood,  possessed 
of  many  daughters,  wished  they 
were  going ;  and  even  a  few  of 
the   creme  de  la  creme — people 
who  went  to  Court,  and  whose 
names  were  in  the  Peerage — felt 
and   expressed  a  certain  amount 
of  cariosity  concerning  the  enter- 
tainment Sir  John  Mo&t  was 
going  to  give  in  the  old  Court 
suburb. 

Miss  Banks  would  have  dearly 
loved  to  get  these  last  to  appear ; 
but  she  could  not  manage  it.  She 
was  aware  her  efforts  must  be 
futile,  and  consequently  she  did 
not  make  them. 

*We  have  a  very  good  list, 
indeed,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  from  Lady  Moffat  on  this 
enbject;  'and  for  the  present 
must  be  content.  The  best,  the 
very  best,  people  won't  come  yet. 
Plenty  of  lords  and  honourables 
could  have  been  got,  no  doubt, 
but  we  don*t  want  any  lord  or 
any  honourable.  If  we  have  them 
at  all,  they  must  not  be  black 
sheep.  I  wish  that  good  husband 
of    yours    would    take    up    the 
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baronetcy  I  am  told  he  might 
have  any  day.  After  all,  great 
folks  don't  thmkmuch  of  a  knight. 
Sir  John,'  she  went  on,  as  the 
subject  of  her  conversation  entered 
the  room,  '  I  was  just  asking  when 
your  modesty  is  going  to  permit 
of  your  writing  baronet  after  your 
namef 

'Never,  Miss  Banks,'  he  an- 
swered ;  *  and  if  I  could  get  rid  of 
this  troublesome  title  of  knight 
— ^which  with  all  my  heart  I 
wish  I  had  never  accepted — I 
should  feel  most  thankful.' 

*  Eeally  you  are  too  provoking,* 
said  the  lady. 

*I  believe  if  Sir  John  could 
have  his  choice  he  would  like  to 
be  a  farm -labourer,'  remarked 
Lady  Moffat. 

*  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever 
heard  me  express  such  a  desire,' 
answered  her  husband ;  '  but  I  can 
imagine  conditions  under  which 
I  should  rather  like  to  be  a  ffeld- 
labourer.* 

Miss  Banks  looked  at  her  hos- 
tess as  Sir  John,  having  delivered 
himself  of  this  sentiment,  went 
out  on  the  terrace — looked,  and 
significantly  raised  her  eyebrows. 
Lady  Moffat  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. No  one  could  accuse  her 
of  aping  that  petty  virtue,  hu- 
mility. 

The  guests  were  bidden,  and 
the  guests  had  accepted;  few 
apologies  were  offered,  and  most 
of  those  were  in  their  regrets 
more  genuine  than  is  usually  the 
case.  It  was  quite  certain  the 
rooms  would  be  crowded ;  it  was 
also  certain  that,  taking  public 
opinion  altogether,  people  felt  Sir 
John  Moffat  was  doing  a  proper 
thing  in  giving  so  magnificent  an 
entertainment. 

He  had  seen  that  timely  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  those  amongst 
his  City  acquaintance  whom  he 
wished  to  honour ;  and,  indeed, 
in  this  respect  Miss  Banks  had 
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self. 

*  Take  my  advice/  she  said  to 
Lady  Moffiit,  'and  ask  all  the 
fiiends  you  have  ever  known. 
There  can  be  no  worse  policy  than 
leaving  any  worthy  person  out  in 
the  cold  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Even  if  they  do  not  enjoy  them- 
selves when  they  are  here,  they  will 
lil^e  to  say  they  have  been  here.' 

*  0,  we  don't  know  very  many 
City  people/  answered  Lady  Mof- 
jat,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner 
which  implied  she  herself  despised 
trade,  and  felt  she  owed  nothing 
to  it;  'but  we  can  ask  them  if 
you  like.' 

*  Now  I  wonder  what  you  were,' 
considered  Miss  Banks,  looking 
at  the  speaker  with  meditative 
sweetness.  '  If  you  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  so  inconceivably  ignor- 
ant on  many  points,  I  should 
imagine  you  must  have  been  a 
governess.  You  are  not  fond  of 
City  people,  then  V  she  remarked 
aloud. 

'I?  0, 1  know  nothing  about 
them,'  said  her  ladyship. 

'  I  am  so  glad  Mr.  Woodham 
is  coming,'  observed  Miss  Banks. 
She  was  turning  over  the  notes 
of  acceptance  as  she  spoke.  '  I 
was  in  a  panic  lest  his  mother 
would  not  give  him  leave.' 

'  Why  should  she  not  give  him 
leave  7  asked  Lady  Moffat 

*  She  ia  afraid  of  his  looking  at 
a  pretty  girl,'  was  the  answer. 
*  She  is  never  easy  about  him ; 
and  I  am  sure  she  might  be,  for 
he  has  never  yet  exhibited  the 
slightest  partiality  for  any  one. 
She  always  thinks  he  would  be 
better  where  he  is  not.  He  had 
a  curacy  somewhere  in  the  east  of 
London,  and  she  never  rested  till 
she  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
St.  Theresa's,  the  church  I  was 
telling  you  about  which  is  getting 
higher  and  higher  in  the  way  of 
Hitualism.    Kow  she  is  in  agony 


because  all  the  young  ladies  are 
in  love  with  him ;  and  fifty  times 
a  week,  I  know,  wishes  he  was 
back  at  the  East-end,  or  safe 
amongst  the  heathen,  or  anywhere 
except  at  Kensington.' 

*  Why  does  she  not  wish  him 
to  marry)'  asked  Lady  Moffat, 
with  a  &int  show  of  interest. 

'  Because  some  day  or  other  he 
may  be  Viscount  Chesunt,  and  in 
the  mean  time  she  dreads  his  mak- 
ing a  mesalliance.  They  are  as 
poor  as  church  mice  now,  and  she 
is  prouder  than  any  prelate  ever 
was.  TheyliveinEdwardessquare, 
have  a  very  pretty  house,  but  go 
nowbere  and  receive  nobody.  She 
is  a  faded,  languid,  peevish-look- 
ing woman.  He  is  thin  and 
ascetic-looking,  with  sharp-chisell- 
ed features,  dark  hair,  no  beard, 
no  moustache,  no  whiskers,  no 
anything.  Judging  from  dress 
and  appearance,  he  might  be  one 
of  the  strictest  and  straitest  of 
his  sect ;  but  people  say  there  are 
many  points  on  which  he  joins 
issue  with  his  vicar,  and  that  his 
vicar  only  keeps  him  on  because 
of  his  blue  blood,  his  severe  and 
monkish  cast  of  face,  and  his 
extraordinary  abilities.  He  can 
preach  such  sermons,  my  dear ! 
You  should  hear  him.' 

*  I  wonder  why  he  is  coming,' 
speculated  Lady  Moffat,  returning 
as  usual  to  the  only  sheep  likely 
to  interest  her. 

'  He  called  and  left  his  card  for 
Sir  John,  if  you  remember,  some 
time  since,'  said  Miss  Banks, 
going  over  to  a  great  china  bowl — 
once,  no  doubt,  filled  with  frag- 
rant rose-leaves,  now  devoted  to 
the  vile  uses  of  a  card-basket — and 
tossing  amongst  its  contents  till 
she  found  tha^t  of  which  she  was 
in  search.  *  Yes,  here  we  have  it : 
"  Kev.  Noel  Woodham,  Edwardes- 
square,  Kensington."  He  told  me 
he  had  met  a  brother  of  Sir  John's 
down  in  Lancashire ;  I  think  be 
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is  yeiy  anxious  to  make  bis  ac- 
qoaistance.' 

*01'  said  lAdy  Moflfat,  and 
Misa  Banks  already  knew  this 
exclamation  was  rarely  a  sign  of 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  her  new 
&iend. 

A  more  lovely  morning  never 
dawned  than  that  which  ushered 
in  the  eventful  day.  Palace  Gar- 
dens had  never  looked  so  cheerful, 
Kensington  more  desirable,  Holy- 
rood  House  so  gay. 

Even  pas€er8-by  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  glories  evening  was 
fully  to  reveal.  Vans  of  flowers, 
tradesmen'scarts,  tradesmen's  boys, 
open-mouthed  idlers,  blocked  up 
the  roadway.  Inside  all  was  con- 
fusion. Gardeners  were  at  work 
filling  the  conservatory,  and  piling 
stately  plants  in  the  hall  and  on 
the  terrace;  confectioners  were 
bringing  in  square  wooden  trays 
andmarvellousboxes;  upholsterers 
were  busy  likewise ;  whilst  down 
in  the  bi^ment,  from  the  butler 
to  the  pantry-lad,  from  the  cook 
to  the  scullery-wench,  all  were 
hard  at  work — so  hard,  that  an  on- 
looker might  have  imagined  ther^ 
could  not  possibly  be  left  any 
work  in  them  for  the  night. 

As  for  Miss  Banks,  any  one 
would  have  thought  she  was  at 
least  fifty  single  ladies  in  one. 
She  was  here  and  there  and 
everywhere.  She  was  in  the  ball- 
room, the  conservatory,  the  sup- 
per-room, on  the  terrace ;  talking 
to  the  men  who  brought  the  rout- 
seats,  screaming  out  agonised  en- 
treaties and  contradictory  direc- 
tions all  at  once.  She  had  her 
dress  pinned  up,  and  her  hair 
pushed  back,  and  a  garden-hat  of 
Bachel's  on  her  head ;  'and  if  ever 
there  was  an  old  guy,'  remarked 
an  enraged  workman  to  his  com- 
panion, *  that  is  one ;'  only  he  did 
not  say  '  guy,'  his  expression  was 
much  stronger.  !Niel,  the  invalu- 
able,  was  coming  over  the  whole 


day  long  with  notes,  and  going  on 
messages  and  bringing  back  an- 
swers. You  would  not  have 
thought  there  was  so  much  dust 
on  earth  as  seemed  suddenly  to 
crop  up  in  a  moment  in  that  newly 
furnished  and  perfectly  clean 
house.  It  made  Miss  Banks 
sneeze  at  intervals  in  a  highly 
inconvenient  and  ludicrous  man- 
ner. The  British  artisan  contrived 
to  extract  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  this  fact;  for  when- 
ever two  or  three  of  that  body 
were  grouped  together  one  could 
hear  a  certain  rough  mimicry  of 
the  lady's  shrill  voice,  interrupted 
by  'tscha,  tscha!  0  dear,  this 
dust  how  it  does  get  up  my  nose !' 
followed  by  muffled  peals  of  irre- 
verent laughter. 

One  purveyor  from  the  City 
was  indeed  downright  rude  to 
Lady  Moffat's  friend.  In  so  many 
words  he  said  '  he  would  be  glad 
of  her  room,  that  he  understood 
his  business,  and  that  he  didn't 
want  nobody  a-coming  and  a- 
fussing  about  him  while  he  was 
doing  it.' 

Except  the  servants,  no  one 
that  day  had  any  regular  meal. 
They  had  their  dinner  punctually, 
and  sat  for  an  hour  over  it  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence.  Up- 
stairs, however,  luncheon  was  a  pic- 
nic and  dinner  a  farce.  During  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  Lady  Mof- 
feit  had  a  comfortable  nap;  and 
Miss  Banks,  subsequent  to  her 
rout  by  the  City  creature,-  went 
home,  ostensibly  to  see  after  the 
other  dreadful  creature,  but  really 
to  attend  to  some  private  and 
pressing  affairs  of  her  own. 

Sir  John,  wisely,  had  a  chop 
and  half-pint  of  bitter  in  the  City, 
and  so  was  able  to  shut  him- 
self in  his  dressing-room  wher 
he  returned  very  late  from  hi& 
office. 

He  looked  pale  and  somewhat 
careworn^  Eachel  thought,  when 
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she  Tirent  to  show  heiself  to  him 
in  her  new  dress. 

'Do  you  like  it,  papa?*  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  with  eyes 
that,  reminding  him  of  an  old 
trouble,  came  often  between  him 
and  his  rest.  Ah,  what  a  sweet 
face  it  was !  what  a  tender  voice ! 
what  a  true,  soft,  loving,  grateful 
heart! 

*  It  is  not  handsome  enough,' 
he  answered  a  little  unsteadily. 
'  I  wanted  you  to  have  something 
very  handsome  indeed.' 

*You  dear  papa,  you  would 
like  me  to  wear  cloth  of  gold,  I 
do  believe,'  she  said,  laughing. 

'I  should  like  you  to  have 
everything  I  could  get  for  you,* 
he  said.  '  One  thing  I  trust  you 
will  always  remember,  that  this  is 
your  ball ;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you,  nothing  should  have  made 
me  consent  to  it.  Entirely  for 
you,'  he  added.    *  Solely  for  you.' 

*  Papa,'  cried  the  girl,  *  you  are 
ill,  you  are  tired.  Let  me  get  you 
a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of  coffee, 
do—' 

*  No,  my  child,'  he  replied.  *  I 
do  not  need  anything  except  to 
see  you  enjoy  yourself.  Yes, 
your  dress  is  very  pretty.' 

*  And  Edwina's  is  exactly  the 
same,'  she  said.  '  She  does  look  so 
nice ;  she  is  coming  down  to  show 
herself  presently.' 

*  There — there,  run  away  now. 
You  are  sure  you  feel  pleased 
about  this  ball  V 

*  Why,  of  course,  papa,'  she 
answered.  '  I  have  dreamt  of  it. 
I  feel  now  as  if  it  were  too  good 
to  be  real.' 

She  flitted  away,  peeping  back 
at  him  ere  she  went  through  the 
half  closed  door,  away  down  the 
staircase,  across  the  wide  hall, 
into  the  ballroom,  out  on  the  ter- 
race,— a  fair  and  gracious  vision, 
as  the  servants  who  were  passing 
to  and  fro  acknowledged  by  their 
whispered  words  and  looks.    It 


was  a  lovely  moonlight  night ;  the 
place  seemed  unreal,  unfamiliar. 

'  0  Eddy,'  she  cried,  as  her  sis- 
ter joined  her, '  is  it  not  too  beauti- 
ful, IB  it  not  almost  too  much !' 

'I  only  hope  mamma  won't 
get  into  one  of  her  tempers,'  re- 
marked Miss  Ed  wina.  '  You  should 
have  heard  her  just  now  because 
Gray  stuck  a  hair-pin  into  her 
head :  I  thought  she  would  have 
struck  her.  I  came  away  lest  I 
should  come  in  for  a  share  of 
whatever  might  be  going.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  that 
way,  Eddy.  Afterall,  you  know — ' 

*  0,  yes,  /  know,'  interrupted 
the  younger  girl,  who  was  far  too 
like  her  mother.  '  What  do  you 
think  that  old  Banks  and  the 
7nater  are  plotting )  To  catch  Mr. 
Woodham  for  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  a  viscountess.  I  heard  them. 
"Well,  whenever  I  am  married,  I 
never  will  have  Banks  inside  the 
doors.  I  hate  her;  a  detestable 
gray-hairedsycophant,  that  is  what 
she  IB.  She  is  up  there  now, 
smoothing  down  mamma's  velvet 
dress  as  if  she  was  stroking  a  cat. 
And  it  is ''  Dear  Lady  Moffat  this," 
and  "Dear  Lady  Moffat  that,"  and 
— good  gracious,  Eachel,  let  us  get 
in  ;  there  are  the  carriages !' 

Yes,  there  were  the  carriages; 
they  came  on  steadily.  The  rooms 
got  fuller  and  fuller ;  never  was 
there  a  more  successful  party; 
save  in  the  ballroom  there  was 
scarcely  standing  room.  People 
were  glad  to  get  out  into  the 
moonlit  garden,  and  talk  poetry  or 
prose,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
while  they  wandered  under  the 
stars  of  the  summer  night  or 
stood  idly  looking  at  the  yews 
in  Kensington,  what  time  the 
strains  of  music  rose  and  fell,  and 
youth  and  beauty  and  wealth 
and  fashion  kept  time  to  its  mea- 
sure with  twinkling  feet. 

Ah,  it  was  a  lovely  party ! 
All  along  the  terrace  there  were 
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banks  of  flowers  between  each  of 
the  windows ;  at  the  end  of  the 
ballroom  the  conservatory  was  a 
blaze  of  rich  colour,  relieved  by 
tender  green ;  opening  out  of  the 
ballroom  was  the  boudoir ;  open- 
ing out  of  the  conservatory  the 
library.  You  could  wander  from 
room  to  room,  and  then,  crossing 
the  hall,  enter  uther  apartments. 
You  could  leave  the  music  be- 
hind till  its  tones  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  3  and  then,  coming 
out  upon  the  terrace  from  quite 
another  direction,  be  again  in  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  the  gay 
scene.  A  garden  flooded  with 
moonlight ;  a  ballroom  filled  with 
&ir  women  and  handsome  men  flit- 
ting past  dreamily  in  '  the  mazy 
dance;'  the  most  seductive  strains 
of  music;  the  most  delicate  of 
perfumes;  life  presented  in  its 
most  graceful  and  refined  and 
luxurious  aspect. 

Sir  John  Moflat  looked  around 
him  and  sighed.  Kever  before 
had  the  words  of  the  Preacher 
seemed  to  find  so  true  an  echo  in 
his  heart — that  weary,  weary 
heart,  vexed  with  all  the  storms, 
tossed  with  the  repentance,  of 
over  twenty  long  years : 

'  I  said  of  laughter.  It  is 
mad  :  and  of  mirth.  What  doeth 

itr 

Above  the  strains  of  the  music 
he  could  hear  the  sobbing  of  the 
winter  wind.  Across  the  calm 
stillness  of  the  summer  night 
there  came  borne  to  his  ear  the 
death-cry  of  one  in  agony.  As 
in  the  old  Irish  stories,  wherever 
a  doomed  man  went,  or  whatever 
he  chanced  to  be  doing,  he  be- 
held the  banshee  of  his  race  or 
heard  her  moaning  cry,  so  Sir 
John  was  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  a  fiace  he  could  not  foiget,  of 
a  voice  whose  tones  rang  distinctly 
adown  the  long  interval  of  years 
that  stretched  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past. 


It  was  a  gay  scene  that  on 
which  his  eyes  rested.  The  many- 
hued  dresses,  the  sparkling  jewels, 
the  bright  fans,  the  exquisite 
flowers,  the  fine  rooms,  the  ter- 
race crowded  with  laughing  guests, 
the  garden  flooded  with  moon- 
light, the  grounds  of  Kensington 
so  quiet  and  so  lonely  just  be- 
yond. But  he  looked  on  as  though 
he  were  a  mere  spectator,  as  though 
in  it  all  he  had  nor  part  nor  lot, 
as  if  from  a  different  world  he 
were  regarding  the  pastimes  and 
fripperies  and  follies  of  this. 

'  Papa !'  broke  in  a  troubled 
voice  upon  his  reverie,  a  voice 
sweet  and  low,  and  yet  with  a 
wonderful  virtue  of  distioctness 
about  it.  '  Papa,  what  are  we  to 
do )  There  are  such  numbers  of 
girls  without  partners,  and  there 
is  no  person  to  introduce  them  to 
any  one.  Will  you  come  and 
helpr 

*  Certainly,  my  dear ;  if  you 
tell  me  now  what  I  must  do.' 

*  0,  just  look  up  the  gentlemen 
a  little,  I  suppose.  They  are 
standing  out  on  the  terrace ;  and 
you  know  I  cannot  go  amongst 
them,  and  if  I  could  I  am  not 
sure  of  their  names.' 

'^Neither  am  I,  Eachel.  I  do 
not  know  even  by  sight  one 
quarter  of  the  people  who  are 
here  to-night.' 

*  Will  you  allow  me  to  try  and 
be  of  some  assistance]'  asked  a 
third  person  at  this  juncture,  and 
there  appeared  from  behind  a 
small  thicket  of  palms  a  gentle- 
man who  was  a  stranger  to  both. 
*  I  was  not  eavesdropping,  Miss 
Moffat,'  he  added.  *  But  I  heard 
what  you  said.  I  know  a  great 
number  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
''  out  on  the  terrace ;"  and,  though 
I  do  not  dance  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  set  them  dancing.' 

A  spare  ascetic-looking  man; 
a  man  thin  as  a  devotee,  with  a 
face  too  stern  and  cold^  till  a 
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amile  broke  over  it,  when  the 
whole  expression  changed. 

They  were  friends  in  a  minute. 

'Thank  you/  said  Sir  John 
heartily.  '  We  shall  be  grateful 
for  your  help.  I  confess  this  sort 
of  thing  is  qidte  new  to  me.' 

<  And  it  is  new  to  me/  answer- 
ed the  other.  '  I  think  I  have 
only  once  before  been  at  a  ball 
in  my  life.  My  name  is  Wood- 
ham/  he  went  on,  introducing 
himself  quite  easily  and  natur- 
ally ;  '  and  I  used  to  know  your 
brother,  Sir  John,  when  I  was  a 
curate  in  Lancashire.' 

There  came  a  dull  red  glow 
into  Sir  John's  usually  pale  face ; 
but  he  only  said,  stretching  out 
his  hand,  that  he  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Woodham,  and  was  sorry  not 
to  have  been  able  to  make  his 
acquaintance  sooner. 

'And  you,  Miss  Mofifat,'  said 
Mr.  Woodham,  looking  down  at 
the  pretty  young  creature,  dressed 
out  in  her  harmless  finery,  with 
youth  and  beauty  still  hers,  and 
the  great  indefinite  future  stretch- 
ing all  before.  '  I  feel  as  if  you 
and  I  were  quite  old  friends.  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  you 
from  Mrs.  Hemans.  I  never  see 
her  that  she  does  not  tell  me  you 
have  taken  her  down  tea  and 
sugar.' 

'  I  am  afraid  she  likes  the  tea 
and  sugar  much  better  than  she 
does  me,'  answered  Eachel,  laugh- 
ing. 

'Perhaps  so;  but  we  cannot 
always  dissociate  the  gift  from 
the  giver.' 

He  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they 
went  together  through  the  flowers 
and  foHage  on  to  the  terrace, 
leaving  Sir  John  to  make  his 
way  into  the  ballroom. 

'  Remember  I  do  not  dance,' 
said  Mr.  Woodham,  looking  down 
with  a  man's  natural  admiration 
for  what  was  good  to  the  sight 
and  pleasant  to  the  mind ;  *  so  I 


must  not  monopolise  you  one 
moment  longer  than  we  can  avoid.' 

'  O,  thank  you  ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  dance,'  she  answered, 
in  her  pretty  modest  way,  *  with 
so  many  guests  sitting  still.  I 
left  my  last  partner  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  went  round  by  the  other 
rooms  to  find  papa.' 

How  sweet  and  simple  she 
was  !  How  fair,  how  innocent, 
how  unselfish ! 

'  What,  are  you  not  dancing  V 
thus  Mr.  Woodham  addressed  one 
group  of  young  men. 

'No;  but  we  should  like  to 
dance,'  they  answered  almost  with 
one  voice,  pointing  the  sentence 
with  a  look  at  EacheL  'Still, 
we  can't  go  up  to  a  young  lady 
and  ask  her  for  the  next  valse 
without  an  introduction.' 

*  Sir  John  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  introduce  you,  I  am 
sure  of  that.  We  shall  find  him 
in  the  ballroom,  shall  we  not, 
Miss  Moflat  ?' 

Yes,  Sir  John  was  not  far  dis- 
tan4  Close  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows they  found  him  talking  to 
a  City  lady,  the  mother  of  two 
nice  daughters. 

It  was  wonderful  how  easy 
Mr.  Woodham  seemed  soon  to 
make  it  for  them,  and  how  will- 
ing all  the  gentlemen  were  to 
take  even  unpromising  partners 
when  Eachel  smiled  her  thanks. 

'  That  eldest  daughter  is  a  nice 
girl,'  said  mothers  approvingly. 
'  It  is  a  pity  she  is  not  the 
hostess.  As  for  Lady  Moflat, 
she  has  not  taken  the  slightest 
trouble  to  find  a  partner  for  any 
one.' 

It  was  true.  Having  got  her 
guests  together,  Lady  Moifat 
thought  they  could  amuse  each 
other,  or  rather  she  did  not  con- 
cern herself  about  the  matter  in 
the  least.  Surrounded  in  her 
boudoir  with  a  little  court,  she 
neither  knew  nor  cared  whether 
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pretty  Alice  Gresham,  who  had 

*  80  counted'  apon  this  ball,  was 
sitting  in  a  comer  ready  to  cry  her 
bright  eyes  out  with  vexation,  or 
gliding  swiftly  over  the  floor,  her 
card  already  full  of  engagements. 

Poor  Bachel,  though  she  knew 
80  little  of  society,  possessed  the 
finest  instincts  of  hospitality,  and 
it  would  have  seemed  as  dread- 
ful to  her  to  be  helped  first  at 
table  with  visitors  present  as  to 
continue  dancing  herself  and  see 
guests  waiting  for  partners  un- 
noticed. 

When  she  ran  round  to  seek 
her  father  she  could  have  shed 
tears  of  shame;  but  now  it 
was  all  right.  Every  one  was 
getting  to  know  eyerybody; 
people  were  talking  pleasantly 
even  without  having  been  intro- 
duced. Pretty  Alice  Gresham 
was  admiring  the  flowers  in  the 
conservatory  in  company  with  an 
officer  who  could  tell  her  stories 
about  the  Court ;  and  she  squeezed 
Bachel's  fingers  as  she  passed  by, 
and  whispered, 

*  Your  father  is  a  darling,!' 

Miss  Banks,  to  do  her  justice, 
had  worked  hard ;  but  then,  as 
she  said  pitifully  afterwards, 

*What  could  one  woman  do, 
and  she  not  the  hostess  f 

She  came  now  up  to  Rachel  and 
her  escort)  with  Edwina — bright, 
flushed,  hair-tossed,  saucy,  happy. 

^Mr.  Woodham,'   she  bc^an, 

*  will  you  try  to  keep  this  naughty 
girl  quiet  for  five  minutes  1  She 
is  trying  to  kill  herself.  Take 
her  for  a  turn  round  the  garden.' 

'With  the  greatest  pleasure/ 
said  Mr.  Woodham  demurely, '  if 
yon  and  she  think  it  would  be 
pradent' 

<  O,  /  am  not  going  out  into  the 
garden,'  said  the  girl,  with  more 
than  an  imitation  of  her  mother's 
rudeness.  *I  prefer  gaslight  to 
moonlight  any  day.' 

*Is  not  that   somewhat  of  a 


bull  f  asked  Mr.  Woodham,  while 
Rachel  stole  an  entreating  hand 
upon  her  arm,  and  Miss  Banks  re- 
marked, '  WeU,  you  ought  not  to 
dance  any  more  at  present,  I  think, 
my  dear ;'  then  to  Rachel,  *  Sir  John 
IB  looking  for  you.' 

'Ah,  I  thought  so,'  said  the 
girl ;  '  but  I  did  not  know  where 
to  find  him.  Would  you  kindly 
tell  him  I  will  wait  here  till  he 
comes  Y  she  added,  as  Miss  Banks, 
having  achieved  the  business  which 
brought  her,  turned  away. 

'  How  I  do  hate  that  woman  T 
said  Edwina,  looking  after  her  re- 
treating skirts. 

'  Eddy,  Eddy,  Eddy  !'  entreated 
her  sister  softly. 

*  Rachel,  Rachel,  Rachel  I'  retort- 
ed the  young  hoyden. '  What  busi- 
ness was  it  of  hers  whether  I  was 
dancing  too  much  or  noti  orwhydid 
she  ask  you  to  take  me  round  the 
garden,  I  should  like  to  knowf 
she  added,  looking  with  handsome 
fearless  eyes  into  Mr.  Woodham's 
face. 
.    He  laughed  outright. 

'Yon  need  not  be  afraid,'  he 
said,  'of  my  taking  you  out  into  the 
garden  or  anywhere  else  against 
your  own  free  will.' 

'  I  do  not  mind  now,'  she  an- 
swered ; '  I  should  like  to  go,'  she 
went  on,  taking  his  arm  uninvited, 
as  Rachel,  exclaiming,  '  Here  is 
papa,'  relinquished  it  with  a  little 
graceful  movement  and  grateful 
smile.  'Let  us  go,  by  all  means  ;* 
and  she  drew  a  shawl  closer  round 
her  throat,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
terrace-steps.  '  Tau  are  not  afraid 
of  catching  cold,  are  youf  she 
asked. 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  Mr. 
Woodham,  amused  at,  if  not  at- 
tracted by,  the  nawetS  of  this  half 
child,  half  woman. 

They  went  down  the  steps,  they 
paced  the  first  walk,  they  looked 
up  at  the  moon,  and  they  glanced 
back  at  the  ballroom. 
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*  Don't  you  hate  Miss  Banks  f 
asked  his  companion,  revertiDg  to 
her  latest  grievance. 

'  No/  he  said ;  '  I  hope  I  hate 
no  one.' 

'Do  jou  hve  Miss  Banks, 
thenf  she  asked,  changing  her 
iiont. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  he  said, '  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  many  good 
qualities  I  hope  Miss  Banks  pos- 
sesses to  go  so  far  as  that' 

*  What  a  funny  person  you  are  !' 
she  exclaimed ; '  hut  do  you  know, 
I  think  I  like  you.' 

*  I  feel  highly  honoured.  You 
are  too  kind.' 

*  Now  don't  mock  me.  I  can- 
not bear  being  mocked ;  that  is 
the  great  reason  I  am  so  fond  of 
Eachel.  She  never  mocks  any  one.' 

'  I  should  say  not.' 

*  You  might  say  not  if  you  lived 
with  her.  Do  you  see  any  resem- 
blance in  her  to  papa  V 

'  No ;  I  fail  to  trace  any.' 

'  I  fancy  there  is  sometimes, 
particularly  in  manner.  You 
know  she  is  his  pet  and  com- 
panion ;  and  if  people  are  always 
together  they  must  get  to  talk  and 
look  like  each  other.' 

'  lam  afraid  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with  you  there.  Miss — Miss — I 
want  to  know  your  Christian 
name,  please.' 

*'  Edwina,'  she  said  ;  '  mamma's 
choice,  I  am  told,  and  a  dreadful 
choice  too,  I  think.  You  know 
mamma,  don't  you )' 

*  No ;  I  have  seen  her,  though, 
and  am  hoping  for  the  pleasure  of 
an  introduction.' 

'You  don't  think  Eachel  like 
her,  I  suppose  V 

'Certainly  no  resemblance  oc- 
curred to  me.' 

'  In  mind,  body,  or  estate  V  sug- 
gested Edwina  (a  most  audacious 
young  person,  Mrs.  Woodham 
would  have  decided) ; '  that  is  what 
you  say  in  church,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Woodham  r 


'  Well,  not  exactly  in  the  sense 
you  mean,  I  fancy,'  he  answered. 

'Nevermind,  it  does  not  signify. 
What  I  mean  is  that  Eachel  is  not 
like  mamma  one  bit  in  any  way, 
or  like  me,  or  like  anything  that 
is  not  nicest  of  nice.' 

'Are  you  not  nice.  Miss  Ed- 
wina f 

'  I  daresay  I  am  after  a  sort  of 
fashion ;  but  I  am  not  like  Eachel ; 
nobody  is  like  Eachel,  Mr.  Wood- 
ham.' 

They  were  standing  by  the  light 
iron  railing,  or  rather  hurdle, 
which  is  all  that  divides  the  royal 
grounds  from  the  garden  of  Holy- 
rood  House. 

*  I  suppose  everybody  will  soon 
be  out  of  London  V  she  remarked. 

*  Everybody  who  is  anybody,' 
he  answered. 

'We  are  bound  for  Scarbo- 
rough,' she  said,  of  course  imply- 
ing she  and  her  people  were 
amongst  the  'somebodies;'  'thatis, 
mamma  and  land  the  boys.  Eachel 
has  an  invitation  into  Surrey — I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had — ^and  papa 
means  to  visit  his  brother,  I 
think.' 

'  Not  going  with  you  f 

'No;  I  fancy  he  has  about 
enough — '  she  paused,  and  he 
could  see  she  crimsoned  at  the  slip 
she  had  so  nearly  made.  If  she 
had  not  coloured  furiously  ho 
might  not  have  been  able  so  rea- 
dily to  complete  the  sentence  for 
himself,  as  was  the  case. 

Of  course,  knowing  Sir  John's 
relations,  he  understood  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  his  family  did  not 
visit  his  wife,  and  why  they  never 
mentioned  her  name  when  they 
could  possibly  avoid  doing  so. 
He  had  heard  rumours  of  her  un- 
governable temper,  and  hints  that 
a  good  deal  of  stormy  weather  had 
to  be  put  up  with  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  drift  of  Miss  Edwina's 
chatter  also  showed  him  that  Lady 
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Hofikt*8  fiaults  did  not  lie  on  the 
side  of  over-amiability,  and  he 
had  seen  for  himself  that  she 
selected  the  first  duty  of  a  hos- 
tess ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
seen  that  so  often  before  in  the 
ease  of  other  ladies,  that  he  was  not 
astonished  to  find  the  mistress  of 
Holyrood  House  thought  of  no  per- 
son's comfort  save  her  own. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  also 
a  nameless  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  Sir  John's  face,  he 
guessed  that  Miss  Edwina  had  as 
nearly  as  possible  blundered  out, 
'  I  £uicy  he  has  about  enough  of 
mamma  at  home,'  but  he  only 
said, 

'Yes;  I  think  Scarborough 
must  be  very  like  London.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  one  going 
there  who  requires  rest.  Now 
yonr  uncle's  place  is  delightfully 
quiet.' 

'Is  it?  I  have  never  been 
there,'  she  answered ;  and  Mr. 
Woodham  felt  he  had  wandered 
on  uncertain  ground. 

'Shall  we  go  in?'  asked  the 
girl.     'It  is  a  little  chilly.' 

She  shivered,  and  in  a  fatherly 
sort  of  manner  he  wrapped  the 
light  shawl  she  wore  closer  round 
her  shoulders. 

'  You  ought  not  to  have  come 
oat^'  he  said.  '  I  was  wrong  to 
aUovr  it.  You  were  so  warm  with 
dancing.' 

There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice, 
and  a  look  in  his  eyes,  which 
made  her  r^ard  him  with  quite  a 
new  interest. 

'  He  is  nice,'  she  thought ;  '  and 
I  believe  he  is  good.  If  he  would 
only  fall  in  love  with  Eachel,  now ! 

0  Mr.  Woodham,'  she  added 
aloud, '  there  is  that  galop,  which  I 
do  tlunk  would  make  me  dance  if 

1  was  dead.  Let  us  make  haste, 
please.  I  prondsed  it  to  Mr.  Las- 
sila,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  looking 
for  me  everywhere.' 

I^ow  Mr.  Lassils  happened  to 


be  the  partner  from  whom  Mis 
Banks  had  carried  off  the  young 
lady  she  and  Lady  Moffat  desired 
to  see  established  as  the  future 
possible  Viscountess  Chesunt. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

MR.  LASSILS  MAKES  A  NEW 
ACQCJAINTANOE. 

The  hours  went  by,  but  the 
dancers  did  not  seem  to  weary. 
Chaperons  and  others,  whose 
'dancing  days  were  over,'  grew 
tired  and  sleepy,  and  yawned 
behind  their  fans  ;  but  young  eyes 
were  bright  as  ever,  and  young 
hearts  kept  as  true  time  to  the 
strains  of  the  enchanting  dance- 
music  as  did  eager  and  tireless 
limbs. 

Flower  and  bouquets  began  to 
droop ;  not  so,  however,  the  hu- 
man fiowers  grouped  in  such  cap- 
tivating profusion;  dresses  be- 
came limp,  their  first  glory  had 
departed ;  but  with  their  wearers 
the  case  was  different. 

Now,  when  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching that  they  must  separate, 
people  were  getting  to  know  each 
other :  the  utter  strangers  of  an 
earlier  period  were  becoming  close 
acquaintances ;  girls,  who  once 
thought  no  partner  would  ever 
come  to  claim  them,  found  them- 
selves engaged  for  many  dances 
still  to  follow.  Young  men  were 
talking  recklessly  and  whispering 
soft  flatteries,  some  of  which  had 
perhaps  better  never  have  been 
spoken,  into  pretty  ears,  all  too 
willing  to  listen. 

Cupid  was  very  busy  that  night 
in  Palace  Gardens.  He  came 
straight  thither,  without  stopping 
at  thePalace  in  Kensington,  which 
was  wrapped  in  slumber,  and 
which  in  truth  for  the  last  few  cen- 
turies he  has  found  a  trifle  dull, 
to  Holyrood  House,  where  some- 
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thing  quite  to  his  mind  was 
whirling  in  the  valse,  and  scamp- 
ering round  the-  ballrooms  to 
the  strains  of  a  mad  galop. 

He — the  chubby  cherub,  fur- 
nished with  his  bow  and  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  well  tipped  and 
duly  provided  with  the  orthodox 
feathers  plucked  from  a  goose's 
wing — soon  put  all  straight  be- 
tween East  and  West,  between 
Epping  Forest  and  Westboume- 
terrace,  between  the  City  and  the 
old  Court  suburb. 

The  prince  of  diplomatists,  he 
Immediately  cultivated  a  good 
understanding  between  money 
that  had  been  made  and  money 
that  had  been  spent — ^between 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men 
who  were  toiling  and  struggling 
to  increase  their  already  large 
fortunes,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  others  who  had  never 
been  industrious  save  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  or  sedulous  ex- 
cept to  squander  what  they  pos- 
sessed. He  enticed  men  that  even- 
ing to  seek  acquaintance  with 
people  who  lived  away  in  Essex, 
or  who  '  had  just  persuaded  papa' 
to  leave  Southgate  and  other 
such  out-of-the-world  suburbs,  and 
take  a  house  at  Campden  Hill. 
He  induced  young  ladies  to  think 
'business  might  not  be  '  so  dread- 
ful' a  thing  after  all.  Young 
Mammon,  they  said  afterwards, 
was  delightful;  'he  had  been 
eetrry where  and  seen  everything, 
and  his  step  in  valsing  was  perfec- 
tion.* When  in  early  youth 
one  hears  that  Lord  So-and-So  has 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Such- 
and-Sucb,  one  wonders  at  first 
where  the  lord  and  the  lady  met ; 
but  whenlater  on  London '  Society' 
opens  its  portals  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated Englishman,  and,  standing 
by  a  doorway  or  leaning  against  a 
convenient  piUar,  he  contemplates 
the  doings  in  Vanity  Fair,  he  comes 
to    understand  when    and   how 


people  meet,  and  comprehends  that 
the  whole  affair  is  not  one  of 
barter.  The  daughters  are  not 
bought  or  the  sons  sold ;  there  is 
as  much  beauty  now  down  East 
as  there  was  when  Osborne, 
ancestor  of  the  first  Duke  of  Leeds, 
plunged  into  the  Thames  to  save 
his  master's  heiress ;  and  underlying 
all  the  conventional  restrictions 
we  place  upon  a  close  amalgama- 
tion between  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  and  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  there  is  a  deep 
humanity,  which  says,  'Let  the 
young  people  remove  the  arbi- 
trary barriers  we  have  established  ; 
let  youth  and  love  and  hope  have 
their  way.  Let  us  each  concede 
something :  we  will  overlook  youp 
lack  of  birth  if  you  will  forget  oup 
lack  of  money.  We  will  throw 
culture  and  position  into  one  scale, 
if  you  will  pile  high  your  guineas 
in  the  other ;  for  the  yoang  peo- 
ple like  each  other,  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  permit  them  to 
have  their  way.' 

And  thus,  as  often  as  not,  the 
thing  is  done,  and  the '  young  peo- 
ple' are  made  happy,  or  think  they 
are  made  happy,  which  is  not  per- 
haps quite  the  same. 

Anyhow,  to  return  to  our  story, 
in  Holyrood  House  there  were 
that  night  the  foundations  laid 
for  many  subsequent  marriages. 
Going  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  young  Mammon  thought 
a  good  deal  about  Miss  Pedigree, 
and  decided  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
investment  for  him  to  quarter  his 
newly-acquired  arms  with  hers; 
whilst  Miss  Golconda  decided 
there  was,  after  all,  a  something 
about  West-end  eligibles  which 
Mr.  Mincing  Lane,  who  had  been 
paying  his  addresses  to  her — ad- 
dresses hitherto  not  quite  unap- 
preciated— lacked. 

Those  conversant  with  the  ways 
of  society,  who  have  been  behind 
most    scenes,    know    something 
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about  bftUs  sach  as  this,  and  need 
scarcely  be  told  how,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  splendid  festivity,  the 
host  and  hostess  were  really  no- 
where. The  guests,  of  course,  felt 
it  necessary  to  speak  to  Iiady 
Mo&t,  and  those  who  did  not 
desire  to  join  in  the  giddy  dance 
felt  she  was  a  rock  of  vantage ; 
but  beyond  that !  Ah,  my  friends, 
if  most  of  you  felt  on  this  point 
as  Sir  John  did,  there  would  be 
fewer  grand  parties  given,  and 
fewer  extraordinary  matches  made. 

Quite  half  the  guests  present 
did  not  know  their  host  even  by 
sight ;  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  entertainment  he  had,  there- 
fore, the  advantage  of  hearing 
scraps  of  conversation,  which 
showed  him  how  little  share  the 
givers  of  the  feast  had  in  any  of 
the  praises  lavished  upon  it. 

'He  rooms  look  very  well,' 
remarked  one  young  fellow  to  his 
friend. 

*  Yes,  after  all  there  is  no  one  like 
Pompadour  for  this  sort  of  thing ; 
he  understands  his  business  tho- 
roughly.' 

*  What  exquisite  flowers  T  ob- 
served a  lady  walking  round  the 
conservatory,  to  her  partner. 

*  Exquisite ;  that  part  of  the 
decoration  was  left  to  Eontell,  I 
believe,  and  one  can  always  de- 
pend upon  him  for  producing  the 
greatest  effect  possible.' 

'  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a 
finer  supper  laid  out,'  said  another; 
*  but  then,  to  be  sure,  only  give 
YaniUe  carte  blanche,  and  he  can 
perform  wonders.' 

*  Capital  wine,'  capped  his  com- 
panion ;  '  these  City  people  have 
such  opportunities  for  purchas- 
ing the  best  brands  for  a  mere 
Bong.' 

'  Wonderful  spread !'  was  a  com- 
plimentary comment.  '  What  are 
these  Moffats? 

*  Don't  know,  I'm  sure;  never 
heard  of  them  till  about  a  month 


ago.  He  is  something  in  the  City^ 
I  think.' 

'What  lots  of  money  they  do 
make  there  !  I  often  think  I  will 
go  into  the  City  myself.' 

'  I^ot  a  bad  notion ;  only  I  am 
afraid  one  requires  to  be  to  the 
manner  born.' 

'  Handsome  woman,'  Sir  John 
heard  again.  *  Do  you  know  who 
she  wasi' 

'  No  ;  shouldn't  think  she  had 
been  anybody.' 

'  Splendid  house,'  said  a  gentle* 
man,  leaning  against  an  Australian 
fern,  and  damaging  ever  so  many 
of  its  arching  branches.  'Some 
City  man  had  it  before  this  Mof- 
fat, hadn't  he  t 

'Yes,  Seaton.' 

'  Made  a  great  smash,  didn't  he  )' 

'  Yes,  ruined  hundreds — ^thou- 
sands, for  all  I  know.' 

'  Wonder  if  our  host  will  go  the 
same  road  Y 

'  0  no,  quite  a  different  line ; 
noted  for  probity,  prudence,  and 
all  the  other  virtues.' 

'  Well,  as  a  rule,  none  of  them 
pose  for  sinners ;  they  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  patterns  of  excellence 
till  found  out.' 

'I  don't  think  Moffat,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  him,  is  a 
hypocrite.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  like  his 
fellows,'  was  the  reply. 

When  a  man  hears  such  pleas- 
ing scraps  of  conversation  he  be- 
gins to  reflect.  If  many  persons 
who  ruin  themselves  to  give  large 
parties  and  to  receive  thankless 
guests  heard  what  those  guests 
say  of  them,  they  might  commence 
to  consider  too. 

'At  least,'  thought  Sir  John, 
*  if  I  were  Vanille,  or  Fontell,  or 
Pompadour,  some  praise  might  be 
bestowed  upon  me ;  but  as  I  am 
only  the  man  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  piper,  no  one  deems  it  need- 
ful to  put  in  a  good  word  for  me.' 

He  went  out  on  the  terrace,  feel- 
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ing  the  overpowering  scent  of  the 
flowers  in  the  conservatory,  and 
the  talk  of  the  men  and  women 
who  went  there  to  flirt  and  gossip, 
too  much  for  him.  Walking  list- 
lessly along  he  became  aware  that 
three  young  men,  seated  on  a 
bench  placed  beneath  on  the  grass- 
plot,  were  speaking  in  tones  which 
did  not  indicate  that  their  dis- 
course was  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture. 

'  Why  don't  I  dance  V  said  one. 

*  I  have  been  dancing ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  do  so  any  more.  I 
was  making  great  running  with 
the  youngest  girl,  a  confoundedly 
pretty  little  thing,  with  a  good 

spice  of  the in  her,  when  iliss 

Banks  must  needs  come  and  spoil 
sport.  No ;  I  don't  dance  again. 
Suppose  I  am  not  rich  enough. 
How  I  do  hate  that  vulgar  idea,  a 
man  cannot  speak  to  a  nice-look- 
ing girl  without  having  a  design 
of  marrying  her  !* 

'  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  spec  for 
you,  Lassils,'  was  the  reply.  *  I 
daresay  she  will  have  a  tidy 
dot: 

'Don't  believe  in  City  dots 
80  long  as  the  people  remain  in 
trade.  Money  made  in  the  City 
has  an  uncommon  knack  of  taking 
unto  itself  wings.  Look  at  Sea- 
ton,  for  instance.  Why,  I  dined 
here  not  a  week  before  the  crash, 
and  every  one  might  have  sworn 
he  was  safe  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  besides,  I  am  booked — ' 

'Booked  !  how  do  you  mean?' 
asked  a  couple  of  eager  voices. 

*  Engaged  V 

*  No,  I  only  wish  I  were ;  but 
I  have  a  bride  coming  from  over 
the  sea.  Now  don't  laugh ;  it  is 
a  fact.  She  is  coming  all  the 
way  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  I  hope  and  trust  she 
may  like  me  as  I  mean  to  like 
her.  There  is  something  to  the 
tune  of  eighty  thousand  pinned 
up  about  her  }   not  great  wealth, 


perhaps,  you  will  say,  but  not 
penury  either.' 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this, 
which  Sir  John  heard  only  faint- 
ly ;  for  he  had  walked  out  of  ear- 
shot long  before. 

'I  should  like  a  little  such 
penury,'  remarked  one  of  Mr. 
Lassil's  companions. 

'  Daresay  you  would ;  and  so 
should  L  Only  wish  I  may  get 
the  chance  of  liking  it.' 

*  Why,  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  "  booked," '  said  the  other. 

'  So  I  am,  if  she  will  have  me. 
I  intend  to  have  her,  no  matter 
what  she  is,  supposing  I  can  get 
her.' 

*  And  how  stand  the  chances  f 
asked  his  friend. 

'Can't  tell  you  in  the  least. 
Everything  depends  on  the  lady. 
If  she  says  yes,  I  will  marry  her ; 
if  she  says  no,  I  suppose  I  can't 
marry  her.' 

'  But  what  makes  you  think  she 
will  say  yes  V  persisted  his  former 
questioner. 

'I  don't  think  she  will  say 
yes,  or,  for  that  matter  in- 
deed, no.  One  never  can  tell 
what  women  may  do.  However, 
we  shall  soon  know ;  for  she  is  on 
her  way  home,  and  I  am  here 
ready  to  welcome  her.' 

'  What  is  she  like,  Lassils  V 

'  Have  not  an  idea ;  never  saw 
her  in  my  life.' 

'  Is  she  a  real  personage,  or 
one  bom  of  your  own  imagina- 
tion?' 

'Heal,'  was  the  answer,  'too 
real ;  and  there  is  eighty  thousand 
hanging  to  her :  consider  that  for 
a  clerk  in  the  War  Office.' 

'  Still  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  imagine  she  will  jump  at  your 
offer.' 

'  1  have  told  you  before  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think.  All  I  can  tell 
you  is,  I  hope  she  may  look  favour- 
ably upon  me;  and  for  this  reason 
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— that,  if  she  does  not,  ehe  loses 
the  foitime.' 

'  And  you  get  it  V 

'  Would  that  I  did  !  No,  the 
old  idiot  who  made  the  will  pro- 
Tides  for  any  contingency  of  that 
sort  with  a  yengeance.  If  I  won't 
have  her,  or  she  won't  have  me, 
in  fact  if  we  do  not  marry,  how- 
ever hateful  we  find  each  other 
on  acquaintance,  the  money  goes 
to  the  old  idiot's  next  of  kin.  The 
will  was  made  about  the  time  we 
were  both  bom,  I  think,  or  rather 
when  we  were  both  juvenile,  for 
the  lady  is  my  junior.  A  nice 
way  to  hang  a  man's  prospects, 
isn't  iti  The  old  imbecile  only 
died  last  autumn,  and  the  good 
news  had  to  be  sent  to  the  furthest 
ends  of  the  earth.' 

*  I  hope  there  may  be  no  hitch, 
with  all  my  heart,'  said  one  of  his 
Mends. 

*  And  that  she  may  not  be  as 
ugly  as  sin.' 

'  Say  as  Miss  Banks,'  entreated 
^Ir.  Lassils.  '  She  is  uglier  than 
any  sin  I  ever  encountered.' 

*  Dreadful  old  hag/  commented 
the  other  two  in  chorus. 

*  Sha'n't  forgive  her  in  a  hurry, 
coming  between  me  and  my  part- 
ner,'  said  Mr.  Lassils.  *  Nicest  lit- 
tle girl  I  have  met  with  this  many 
a  day ;  I  wish  the  eighty  thousand 
lay  between  her  and  me.' 

'I  think  the  elder  the  pret- 
tier.' 

'  O  dear,  no  !'  scoffed  Mr.  Las- 
sils. '  There  is  no  go  about  her. 
They  don't  seem  to  care  much 
what  $?ie  does.  I  daresay  I  might 
have  danced  every  other  set  with 
her  and  no  one  objected :  not  a 
patch  on  the  little  one.' 

'Hit,'  commented  the  man  who 
bad  found  most  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject 

'  Hard,'  capped  the  other. 

Mr.  Lassils  only  laughed,  as, 
rising  and  saying  he  was  going 
for  a  turn  round  the  garden,  he 


left  his  friends  to  return  to  the 
ballroom,  whence  they  heard  the 
strains  of  the  '  Blue  Danube.' 

Mr.  Lassils  walked  on  till  he 
came  to  a  small  summer-house, 
placed  close  by  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. It  was  quite  deserted.  Of 
late  the  guests  had  been  devoting 
themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
pleasures  of  dancing.  The  night 
was  growing  old,  so  old  that,  by 
this  time,  indeed,  morning  had 
taken  its  place;  and  in  the  air 
there  was  that  strange  chilliness 
which  comes  when  one  day  lies 
dead,  and  another,  not  long  born, 
IB  struggling  into  existence. 

'  I  wonder  how  late  they  mean 
to  keep  it  up,  and  at  what  time  my 
sister  will  have  had  enough  of  it,' 
thought  ^Ir.  Lassils,  as  he  entered 
the  summer-house,  and  stretched 
himself  full  length  on  one  of  the 
seats.  'I  wish  I  dare  have  a 
smoke ;  I  wish  I  was  in  bed ;  I 
wish  I  was  asleep ;'  and  then  he 
yawned  portentously,  and  began 
thinking  about  his  future  and  that 
eighty  thousand  pounds  he  should 
have  so  liked  without  the  wife, 
and  then  of  the  youngest  Miss 
Moffat,  who  had  certainly  taken 
his  fancy  by  storm,  and  who  had 
been  torn  from  him  ruthlessly  by 
Miss  Banks.  '  A  dear  little  girl,' 
he  decided.  *  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  seen  any  girl  I  liked  half 
so  much.'  And  then  he  thought 
again  of  the  eighty  thousand  and 
his  poor  salary  in  her  Majesty's 
Civil  Service,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  Sir  John  Moffat  would  be 
likely  to  crush  all  aspirations  after 
his  daughter's  hand  &om  an  in- 
eligible like  himself  'No,  it 
wouldn't  do,'  he  decided;  'but 
she  is  the  prettiest,  brightest, 
sauciest  young  thing  I  ever  met. 
Hullo,'  he  said  softly,  'whafs 
thatr 

A  shadow  was  thrown  across 
the  threshold  of  the  summer- 
house  ;  a  shadow  not  belonging  to 
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any  one  in  Sir  John  Moffat's 
grounds.  Coming  noiselessly  over 
the  grass,  some  person  had  taken  up 
a  position  under  a  great  elm-tree, 
and  was  standing  almost  behind 
the  place  where  Mr.  Lassils  sat, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
music,  and  looking  towards  the 
ballroom,  the  interior  of  which 
could  be  distinctly  seen  from  that 
portion  of  Kensington  Gardens. 

Glancing  out  of  the  little  win- 
dow above  his  head,  Mr.  Lassils 
could  see  him  distinctly:  a  tall 
man,  with  something  outrS  and 
un-English  in  his  appearance,  thick 
beard,  heavy  moustoche,  standing 
there  absorbed  in  the  scene  he 
contemplated,  one  hand  resting  on 
the  light  iron  railing  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  story,  and  the 
other  removing  frequently  from 
between  his  lips  a  large  cigar. 

Stealthily  Mr.  Lassils  crept 
from  his  concealment,  and,  placing 
his  hand  suddenly  on  that  of  the 
stranger,  cried, 

'  Caught  r 

*  Fakly  caught,'  was  the  answer, 
spoken  without  the  least  sign  of 
confusion  or  alarm.  'I  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  one  so 
near  me.' 

'And  if  not  an  impertinent 
question,  what  are  you  doing  in 
Kensington  Gardens  at  this  time 
of  the  night,  or  rather  this  time 
of  the  morning  f 

*  I  rather  fancy  it  is  an  imper- 
tinent question,'  was  the  reply ; 
*  but  still  I  am  happy  to  answer 
it.  I  am  looking  at  a  scene  which 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  novel 
and  pretty.' 

*  Granted ;  and  yet — ' 

'  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,'  said 
the  other,  as  Mr.  Lassils  paused. 
'  I  have  been  a  long  time  absent 
from  England,  but  I  suppose  no 
fresh  enactment  has  made  it  penal 
for  a  man  to  turn  spectator  when 
t.merrymaking  such  as  this  is  in 
up  Tress  1' 


*  Well,  no,'  conceded  Mr.  Las- 
sils ;  '  but  still — ^ 

*  Do  you  think  I  have  a  design 
on  the  spoons?'  asked  the  stranger, 
laughing.  '  Fact  is,  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  be  here,  and  that  if 
any  of  the  park-keepers,  supposing 
there  are  any,  were  to  see  me,  they 
would  want  to  know  more  than 
even  you  do.  I  live  above  here 
a  little  way.' 

*  O,  do  you  V  said  Mr.  Lassils. 

*  Yes.  As  I  returned  late  home, 
after  dining  with  an  old  friend,  I 
saw  this  house  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  and  understood  a  party  was 
in  progress ;  not  feeling  inclined 
for  sleep,  I  happened  to  be  walk- 
ing round  my  garden  a  while  ago, 
and  the  fancy  seized  me  to  have  a 
look  at  the  dancers.  The  music 
drew  me,'  he  went  on.  *  Ah,  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
been  away  from  civilisation  till 
the  strains  of  a  galop  and  the  soft 
tones  of  a  valse  seem  to  recall  to 
one's  memory  thoughts  of  another 
world !' 

*  If  you  would  care  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  the  festivities  go- 
ing on  in  this  world  at  the  mo- 
ment, come  along.  I'll  introduce 
you.  I  am  just  in  the  mood.  I 
don't  care  what  I  do ;  besides,  the 
host  does  not  know  even  a  quarter 
of  his  guests  by  sight,  and  I  am 
very  sure  the  hostess  does  not. 
Come  on ;  I  will  be  godfather.' 

*You  are  exceedingly  kind,  I 
must  say,'  answered  the  other; 
'though  it  strikes  me  your  offer 
is  more  impulsive  than  prudent. 
However,  I  won't  avail  myself  of 
it;  I  would  rather  see  fairyland 
from  a  distance  than  be  a  sojourner 
in  it.  Certainly  as  seen  from  here 
it  is  a  very  pretty  pantomime.' 

'  There  wUlbe  a  transformation 
scene  with  some  of  the  women 
when  they  go  home  in  the  unflat- 
tering light  of  morning,'  returned 
Mr.  Lassils.  'I  think  I  will  go 
over  the  fence,  and  see  how  it 
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aU  looks  from  your  side;'  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
be  leapt  the  railing,  and  next 
minute  stood  on  the  grass  in  Ken- 
sington. 

'There  is  not  much  differ- 
ence, I  imagine/  remarked  the 
other. 

*  Just  this,  that  I  know  I  had  a 
right  to  be  there,  and  I  have  none 
to  be  here ;  that  adds  a  great  plea- 
sure to  the  view.  Strange  now  I 
knew  the  Seatons,  and  it  never 
once  entered  into  my  head  to  pass 
this  boundary.' 

'  Who  were  the  Seatons  V  asked 
his  new  acquaintance. 

*  City  people.  Wherever  there 
is  a  fine  house,  you  may  be  sure  a 
City  man  lives  in  it.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  the  Seatons? 

The  gentleman  who  had  come 
to  look  on  shook  his  head. 

*  I  have  been  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  hearing  about  City  people,' 
he  said. 

*  He  was  not  half  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow;  but  he  made  an  awful 
smash.  Everything  came  to  the 
hammer — horses,  carriages,  furni- 
ture, pictures,  house.' 

'  I  see;  and  who  has  the  house 
now? 

'  Another  City  man.' 

'Will  he  smash  toot'  asked 
the  other. 

*  Likely  enough.  They  always 
think  it  necessary  to  do  things  on 
such  a  gigantic  scale.  However, 
for  the  sake  of  his  daughter,  I 
trust  his  things  may  not  come  to 
the  hammer.' 

'  O,  he  has  a  daughter,  then  T 

*  Two ;  but  one  especially — the 
nicest  little  girl — awfully  pretty. 
Do  just  come  and  have  a  look  at 
her.' 

<  Thank  you,  but  pretty  girls 
have  no  interest  for  me  now. 
What  Lb  the  name  of  your  hostf 

'  Mofiat — Sir  John ;  aiid  if  you 
saw  him  at  this  minute,  you  would 
say  he  was  longing  to  be  back  in 


his  counting-house,  or  anywhere 
rather  than  in  the  midst  of  his 


•Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
he  is  peculiar  in  that  Many  men, 
I  imagine,  never  feel  less  at  home 
than  when  receiving  visitors.  How 
did  he  get  his  baronetcy )' 

'He  is  not  a  baronet — would 
not  be  one — has  some  crotchet 
about  making  an  eldest  son.  He 
won  his  spurs  serving  out  soup,  or 
some  refreshment  of  that  sort,  time 
of  the  Lancashire  famine.  People 
call  him  a  philanthropist.  Always 
feel  doubtful  about  philanthropists 
myself;  always  fancy  they  take 
precious  little  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  and  dip  precious  deep 
into  the  pockets  of  their  neigh- 
bours.' 

The  gentleman  who  had  been 
so  long  absent  from  the  delights 
of  society  laughed,  and  said, 

'You  seem  in  a  cynical  mood 
— inclined  to  copy  Diogenes  in 
Palace  Gardens.' 

'And  why  not)'  asked  Mr. 
Lassils.  'Palace  Gardens  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  other  in  the 
metropolis  to  set  up  a  tub.  Lord, 
if  I  was  a  parson,  could  not  I 
preach  sermons  about  the  vanity 
of  vanities  I  have  seen  come  to 
naught  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
where  we  are  standing !' 

'  And  not  being  a  parson,  you 
deride  the  follies  in  which  you 
take  a  share.' 

*  Don't  hit  without  the  gloves,' 
answered  Mr.  Lassils  good-hu- 
mouredly.  *  Look,  some  of  them 
are  coming  out  to  try  and  catch 
their  deaths  of  cold.  Let  us  move 
away  a  little,  or  we  shall  have  the 
whole  party  in  Kensington.' 

They  passed  beyond  the  shading 
elm-tree,  and  then  the  stranger  said, 

'Come  up  to  my  place  and 
ha^e  a  glass  of  wine.' 

'All  right,'  answered  Mr.  Las- 
sils, murmuring  to  himself.  'Well, 
this  is  just  one  of  the  very  funniest 
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experiences  I  ever  had  in  Lon- 
don.' 

'  Yonr  experience  cannot  have 
been  very  lai^e,  then/  answered 
the  stranger,  who  caught  the 
muttered  remark,  'or  else  life  in 
England  presents  less  variety  than 
I  imagined.  I  do  not  set  myself 
np  for  a  judge,  remember,*  he  went 
on,  '  for  nearly  half  my  life  has 
been  spent  abroad.' 

<  Where  r  asked  Mr.  Lassils. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  his  companion 
had  not  been  in  any  service  recog- 
nised at  the  Horse  Guards. 

'Where?'  repeated  the  other; 
<  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
I  was  going  to  say;  but  to  be 
more  precise,  the  United  States, 
California,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, India — * 

'Lord  bless  me!'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Lassils,  looking  askance  at 
the  man  who  made  this  statement. 
'  Why,  it  must  have  taken  you  all 
your  time.' 

*  There  is  plenty  of  time  out  of 
England,'  answered  the  other.  '  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  so 
hurried  in  any  of  the  places  I 
have  named  as  in  London.  Here 
we  are  ;  these  are  my  diggings.' 

Mr.  Lassils  looked  at  the  house 
indicated,  and  recognised  it  at 
once  as  a  place  which  had  until 
lately  been  to  let  furnished. 

'  Shall  I  set  you  an  example  V 
said  his  new  acquaintance,  placing 
a  hand  on  the  fencing  and  vaulting 
over. 

'  It  is  odd,  now,  is  it  not,'  said 
Mr.  Lassils,  following  suit,  '  that 
I  feel  just  like  a  burglar  X 

'  Force  of  habit,'  answered  the 
other.  *  You  see,  I  have  lived  a 
wild  life  of  perpetual  change, 
where  we  had  no  time  or  occasion 
to  form  habits.  Do  you  know 
this  house  T 

'Only  from  the  outside.  A 
brace  of  maiden  ladies  lived  here.' 

'  And  they  are  abroad  for  their 
health.     Well,  I  must  say  I  am 


glad  to  hear  you  have  no  associa- 
tions  with  the  place.' 

'Whyl' 

'Because  I  want  to  believe  I 
am  making  a  good  beginning  again 
in  England.  I  do  not  wish  to 
feel  I  am  walking  through  rooms 
where  a  man  has  fought  with  for- 
tune and  been  worsted.' 

As  he  spoke  he  unlocked  a 
glass  door  affording  ingress  to  a 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor — 
a  cosy  room,  one  wherein  Eachel 
Moffat  might  have  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  live. 

A  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
table ;  bookshelves  lined  the  walls ; 
a  few  comfortable  chairs  were  dis- 
persed about  the  apartment. 

*  I  can  only  offer  you  a  choice 
of  the  most  ordinary  wines,'  said 
the  host,  addressing  Mr.  Lassils, 
who  looked  around  him,  and  really 
felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream. 

'  Port,  sherry,  claret ;  there  is 
good  brandy  here,  and  people  who 
are  judges  tell  me  this  whisky  may 
be  relied  upon.' 

'I  think  I  will  take  some 
brandy,  thank  you,'  answered  the 
younger  man,  '  though  I  believe  I 
have  had  as  much  of  Sir  John's 
champagne  as  is  good  for  me.' 

The  gentleman  from  abroad  did 
not  make  any  reply,  but  looked  at 
him  as  though  the  same  idea  had 
occurred  also  to  his  mind. 

*  I  suppose,'  went  on  Mr.  Las- 
sils, as  he  slowl^r  took  his  brandy, 
which  he  had  not  drowned  with 
the  addition  of  too  much  water, 
'  I  may  call  and  see  you  at  some 
more  civilised  hour  hereafter; 
that  is,  I  hope  you  do  not  want 
our  acquaintance  to  drop  as  sud- 
denly as  it  has  begun.' 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,' 
answered  the  other, '  when  I  come 
back  here  again.  I  am  going  away 
for  a  while;  that  is,  I  shall  be 
backwards  and  forwards  occasion- 
ally, but  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
say,  for  three  months.' 
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*  "Well,  I  don't  sappose  anybody 
trill  be  who  can  get  away/  said 
Mr.  Iiassila,  *  If  you  are  down  in 
our  direction  at  any  time,  I  wish, 
you  wonld  look  me  np;'  and  he  laid 
a  card  npon  the  table,  and  was 
proceeding  with  some  farther  re- 
mark, when,  happening  to  glance 
at  the  timepiece,  he  exclaimed, 

^  What,  is  it  so  late  f  I  must 
be  off;  my  sister  will  be  looking 
for  me  everywhere.' 

'  Which  way  shall  you  go  back  T 
asked  his  entertainer. 

*  The  way  I  came,  better,  quick- 
er. I  have  no  hat,  either.  Could 
not  well  face  Sir  John's  butler 
without  a  hat.' 

They  went  down  the  garden 
together,  shook  hands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Mr.  Lassils  in  a  trice 
was  again  in  Kensington,  and 
running  rapidly  towards  the 
grounds  of  Holyrood  House,  while 
his  late  host  stood  thoughtfully 
looking  after  the  retreating  figure. 

'  A  type  of  a  class,  I  suppose,' 
he  considered,  '  and  a  large  class 
too.  Well,  I  suppose  there  is 
good  in  him  somewhere,  and  work 
too,thougb  appearances  are  against 
the  supposition ;'  and  he  strolled 
slowly  back  to  the  house,  still  fol- 
lowed by  the  strains  of  the  music, 
-which  seemed,  like  running  water, 
to  know  no  weariness,  no  cessa- 
tion. 

When  he  reentered  the  room, 
and  was  about  to  remove  the 
brandy  to  the  side  table,  his  eye 
happened  to  fall  on  the  card  his 
Tisitor  had  laid  down. 

'  Let  us  see  what  His  name  is,' 
he  said.  'Lassik — **C.  V.  Lassils." 
Xow  that  is  odd  j  it  is  very  odd 
indeed.' 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

LADT  MOFFAT. 

£vEBT  one  was  out  of  town ; 
the  season  was  quite  over,  and, 
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excepting  a  few  millions  of  toilers 
and  moilers,  not  a  soul  remained 
in  London.  The  upper  ten  thou- 
sand were  gone,  the  lower  hun- 
dred thousand  had  followed  suit ; 
the  camp-followers,  who  are  always 
hovering  where  rank  and  fashion 
and  wealth  congregate,  had  dis- 
persed also — shopkeepers  to  fa- 
vourite watering-places ;  tutors, 
governesses,  teachers  of  all  sorts, 
to  such  holiday  resorts  as  it  was 
within  their  means  to  compass; 
there  was  not  a  creature  left  in 
the  great  metropolis,  not  one  worth 
calling,  in  the  language  of  good 
society,  a  human  being. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  cousins 
up  for  the  first  time  from 
country  vicarages  and  remote 
towns  and  quiet  villages,  London 
must  still  have  seemed  very  full 
indeed;  but  to  the  accustomed 
eye  Babylon  looked  desolate,  her 
streets  deserted,  her  inhabitants 
departed. 

For  all  the  people  who  make 
the  pageant  of  fashionable  life 
were  absent ;  none  were  left  save 
those  that  line  the  footways  and 
jostle  each  other  in  the  horse-road. 
Dives  was  gone;  clothed  in  his 
purple  and  fine  Ihien,  he  adorned 
the  West-end  no  longer;  and 
though  Lazarus  was  left,  he  had  to 
seek  his  crumbs  in  less  aristocratic 
quarters.  There  were  no  carriages 
to  be  seen,  because  their  owners 
had  betaken  themselves  abroad,. 
Scotland,  the  provinces,  anywhere, 
so  it  were  far  enough  out  of  Lon- 
don. Streets,  squares,  places,  ter- 
races, presented  only  long  lines  of 
closely-shuttered  houses ;  save  in 
the  business  thoroughfares  there- 
was  no  press  of  pedestrians ;  there 
were  not  many  cabs  crawling  about 
or  rattling  merrily  along ;  railway 
vans  did  not  seem  half  so  plenti^ 
fill,  the  shops  looked  empty ;  there< 
was  not  much  doing  in  the  City,, 
save  cheating,  which  there,  as  else- 
where,  goes  on  in  season  and  out 
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of  season ;  the  heads  of  great  firms 
were  almost  all  absent ;  a  man, 
whatever  his  necessities,  could 
scarcely  have  collected  an  account 
within  sound  of  Bow  bells;  the 
dragon  and  the  grasshopper,  idly 
basking  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  looked  down  on 
countiog-houses  where  chiefs  were 
not,  and  where  clerks  yawned 
audibly  in  the  City  stillness.  It 
was  the  height  of  out  of  the  season. 
A  man  could  not  have  got  together 
twelve  dinner-guests  of  his  own 
set  for  love  or  money. 

Palace  Gardens  followed  the 
prevailing  fashion.  All  the  man- 
sions that  were  not  *  to  let'  were 
closely  shut  up ;  and  even  the  care- 
takers of  those  in  the  windows  of 
which  bills  were  stuck  felt  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  open  the 
shutters  till  *  people  began  to  come 
to  town.* 

The  blinds  were  drawn  down  in 
Holy  rood  House,  as  though  all  the 
family  was  dead;  no  cards  were 
left — there  was  no  one  to  leave 
them ;  the  knocker  was  eilent :  no 
visitor  came  near  to  waken  the 
echoes  of  the  spacious  halL  In 
most  of  the  adjoining  residences  the 
servants  had  their  friends  in  to  tea, 
and  played  croquet  on  the  lawns 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  even- 
ings ;  they  also  asked  one  or  other 
of  their  relations  to  spend  a  week 
with  them,  and  occasionally  lodged 
those  relations  in  missus's  room  or 
the  best  gnest-ch  amber. 

At  Holyrood  House,  however, 
such  high  jinks  were  not  yet  in 
progress.  Sir  John  still  lingered 
in  town.  As  Simonds  the  butler 
poetically  expressed  the  fact,  'He  is 
the  last  rose  of  summer  left  bloom- 
ing alone ;  and  for  my  part/  added 
that  functionary,  *  I  wish  he  was 
blooming  somewhere  else.  It  is 
too  bad ;  it  is,  upon  my  conscience. 
This  is  the  time  when  gentlemen 
of  my  profession  look  for  a  little 
leisure.     I  wonder  how  masters 


think  their  poor  servants  are  to 
keep  their  health  if  they  never 
have  an  hour's  holiday.  If  it 
wasn't  in  the  main  a  good  place 
as  places  go,  I  would  give  notice. 
I  never  did  live  before  where  the 
governor  remained  in  town  so  long 
out  of  the  season,  and  I  feel  it  a 
sort  of  lowering  of  my  own  dig- 
nity.' 

It  was  unfortunate,  but  inca- 
pable of  remedy.  Sir  John,  who 
would  have  felt  glad  if  the  whole 
race  of  butlers  had  been  swept  off 
the  earth,  and  who  as  the  years 
rolled  by  was  getting  to  care  less 
and  less  for  many  things  to  which 
he  once  attached  some  value,  went 
down  to  the  City  ia  the  morning 
and  returned  from  the  City  in  the 
evening,  without  offering  the 
slightest  explanation  or  apology 
for  his  conduct. 

*I  had  often  been  told  there 
were  things  against  entering  the 
families  of  City  gents/  confided 
Simonds  to  a  friend  of  his; 
'but  I  never  knew  where  the 
difficulty  lay  till  now.' 

'What  do  you  mean  to  dof 
asked  the  other,  who  was  in  the 
poorest  of  services  and  on  the 
shortest  of  board-wages,  and 
who  instantly  thought  what  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  if  he 
could  walk  into  the  vacant  place 
at  Holyrood  House. 

'  Well,  I  hardly  know,'  was  the 
answer — there  had  been  a  sympa- 
thetic tone  in  his  friend's  voice 
and  an  eager  twinkle  in  his  hun- 
gry eyes  which  warned  Simonds 
how  the  land  lay.  *  I  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  think  it  would  scarcely 
do  for  me  to  remonstrate  with 
him.  We  are  new,  you  see, 
very  new  ;  and  he  might  scarcely 
take  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  meant' 

Upon  the  face  of  this  earth 
there  never  existed  a  man  less 
likely  to  have  'taken'  anything 
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of  the  sort  than  Sir  John  MofGett. 
There  is  probably  no  class  of 
people  80  far  removed,  so  hope- 
lessly removed,  from  all  idea  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders  as  those  who 
have  made,  or  are  making,  their 
money  in  business. 

Sir  John  could  certainly  just 
as  easily  have  read  a  newly-found 
batch  of  hieroglyphics  as  even 
imagined  the  wild  dissatisfaction 
with  which  Simonds  was  regard- 
ing his  present  conduct.  If  he 
had  known  it,  nothing  about  the 
affiiir  would  have  struck  him  as 
natural  or  humorous.  He  could 
not  have  entered  into  the  childish 
desire  for  change  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  servant's  nature, 
as  we  and  our  forefathers  in  our 
wisdom  have  moulded  the  nature 
of  those  who  minister  to  our 
wants.  Still  less  would  he  have 
aeen  anything  comical  in  Mr. 
Bimond's  idea  of  instructing  his 
master. 

Humour  was  a  thing  which  had 
been  quite  forgotten  at  Sir  John's 
birth.  The  fairy  who  confers 
the  delightful,  if  pecuniarily  un- 
profitable, gift  of  finding  some- 
thing amusing  even  when  the 
joke  is  at  one's  own  expense  was 
absent  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  so  constituted 
that  he  could  not  understand  a 
witticism,  though  it  gave  him 
little  enjoyment ;  but  his  organi- 
sation was  such  that  the  funny 
aide  of  a  question  never  touched 
and  tickled  his  fancy.  Here  is 
one  of  the  compensations  of  life : 
the  man  who  can  laugh  is  happier 
than  be  who  knows  how  to  amass. 
A  successful  investment  often 
yields  no  more  pleasure  than  an 
opportune  mot;  the  dinner  of 
hierbe,  if  only  the  grateful  anecdote 
be  present  to  season  it  withal, 
aeemB  more  delightful  than  the 
stalled  ox,  partaken  of  in  gloomy 
silence   and   digested  with   no 


sauce  of  liveliness  or  grace  or 
fancy  to  assist  the  process. 

Sir  John,  however,  it  was 
quite  clear,  could  not  stay  in 
town  for  ever.  He  had  in  his 
own  fashion,  which  was  very 
grave  and  very  distant,  at  length 
intimated  as  much  to  Mr.  Simonds. 
The  next  day  was  to  see  the 
'  last  of  him,'  as  that  most  respect- 
able butler  intimated  to  the  cook. 

*  What  we  ought  to  have  done, 
Mrs.  Larrup,'  he  said,  repeating 
once  again  what  he  had  said  so 
often  before,  ^was  to  take  a 
house  at  the  sea — there's  great 
liberty  always  at  the  sea,  and 
many  opportunities,'  by  which 
phrase  Mr.  Simonds  meant  per- 
quisites. '  And  it  is  all  along  of 
that  old  cat,  I  do  believe,  we  are 
a-muggering-muggering  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Scarborough.  It's 
the  tirst  time,  as  I  am  given  to 
understand,  her  ladyship  has  ever 
taken  up  with  hotels,  and  let  us 
hope  it  will  be  the  last.' 

'  Amen,'  said  Mrs.  Larrup 
piously ;  for  she  could  not,  while 
the  family  was  absent,  in  any 
conscience,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  with  any  chance  of  not 
coming  to  grief  over  the  transac- 
tion, run  up  the  butcher's  bill  to 
a  satisfactory  point  as  regards 
dripping,  and  she  held  that  to 
cook  and  'nothing  come  of  it' 
was  a  mere  waste  of  energy. 

From  which  conversation  it 
will  be  seen  Lady  Mofiat  had 
really  gone  to  Scarborough,  and 
inferred  Miss  Banks  had  accom- 
panied her. 

This  was  indeed  the  case. 
Miss  Banks  was  of  the  company. 
She  had  left  the  '  dreadful  object' 
to  the  caie  of  Niel,  and  gone  off 
to  recruit  herself  after  her  arduous 
labours  in  (not)  attending  to  the 
invalid. 

As  Palace  Gardens  differed 
from  Carlton  Hill,  eo  did  this 
visit  to  Scarborough  differ  from 
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all  other  seasons  Lady  Mofifat 
had  hitherto  spent  out  of  town. 
Ever  since  her  marriage  her  life 
had  heen  a  qniet  one,  as  free 
from  excitement  as  from  pecuni- 
ary anxiety.  In  her  wildest 
imaginings  she  had  never  deemed 
it  possible  for  her  to  become  a 
leader  of  fashion,  a  lady  of  great 
social  importance,  a  woman  about 
whom  many  people  would  talk, 
a  person  it  would  be  considered 
an  honour  to  know.  Even  when 
Sir  John  bought  Holyrood  House, 
her  ambition  had  not  soared 
above  balls  such  as  were  given 
by  other  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, or  dull  dinner-parties  after 
a  similar  pattern  to  those  her 
husband  and  herself  occasionally 
partook  of  in  company  with  a 
certain  number  of  other  guests, 
all  drawn  carefully  from  the  same 
pecuniary  grade  as  themselves. 

Holyrood  House,  however,  and 
Miss  Banks  had  enlarged  her 
horizon.  With  wonder  and  con- 
tempt she  looked  back  at  the 
humdrum  existence  she  had  led 
while  she  was,  as  she  mentally 
put  it,  *  young  enough  to  enjoy 
herself.' 

The  years  passed  in  a  mono- 
tonous respectability,  in  domestic 
decorum,  in  dull  propriety,  seemed 
as  they  recurred  to  memory  as  so 
much  time  wasted,  time  which  in 
a  woman's  life  could  never  be 
recalled.  She  might  have  been  a 
reigning  belle,  her  pictures  might 
have  hung  in  the  Academy  (no, 
on  second  thoughts  that  involved 
too  much  publicity),  she  might 
have  been  tdked  of  as  a  beauty, 
she  might  have  been  presented  at 
Court.  0,  had  she  but  known 
Miss  Banks  or  some  one  such  as 
Miss  Banks  say  fourteen  years 
previously,  what  could  she  not 
have  achieved  1  Social  success — 
the  sort  of  notoriety  always  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  such  a  woman 
— enjoyment^  parties,  admiration ; 


but  yet  it  was  not  quite  too  late. 
She  could  not  recall  the  time  wast- 
ed; nevertheless  there  were  still 
many  hours  before  that  period  when 
she  should  be  '  quite  old.' 

She  was,  if  not  young,  a  hand- 
some woman ;  her  glass,  her  maid, 
her  milliner,  Miss  Banks,  told 
her  that.  She  had  money,  posi- 
tion, opportunity  to  produce  a 
mark  on  society.  The  ball  was 
at  her  feet —  And  then  there  came 
a  curious  mental  pause,  during 
which  an  awful  terror  shook  her 
nerves — wasit?  At  any  hour,  at  any 
minute,  might  not  the  luck  of  the 
cards  turn,  and  she,  who  had  already 
scored  80  Inany  tricks,  find  herself 
hustled  from  the  social  game  a 
hopeless  loser  1 

She  did  not  often  think  of  this  ; 
there  had  been  a  time  when  she 
scarcely  thought  of  it  at  all ;  when 
she  was  able  to  forget  all  about  the 
matter,  as  many  people  foiget  best 
part  of  their  lives  the  certainty 
of  death  and  eternity;  but  since 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  and 
made  her  a  greater  lady  than  even 
her  most  fanciful  dreams  could 
have  pictured,  since  she  had  ac- 
quired so  much  that  the  very 
thought  of  surrendering  any  por- 
tion made  her  tremble,  the  memory 
that  she  was  not  quite  secure 
obtruded  itself  more  frequently, 
and  the  very  greatness  of  her 
position  cast  an  awful  shadow,  at 
which  with  half-averted  eyes  she 
was  forced  occasionally  to  glance. 

After  Sir  John  was  knighted, 
after  the  first  blush  of  that  glory 
had  worn  olf,  and  she  began  to 
find  the  difference  between  a  rank 
held  merely  for  life  and  one  which 
must  be  transmitted,  she  said  one 
day  in  his  presence  to  her  eldest 
fifon, 

'  You  have  little  to  thank  your 
father  for.  If  he  had  been  like 
anybody  else,  some  day  people 
would  have  called  you  <'  Sir^'  too.' 

There  ensued  an  ominous  silences 
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Th«  lad  answered  noihmg;  hei 
hiiBband  read  on  as  thoagh  he 
had  not  heard  her  vordB.  £yen 
aha  vas  daonted;  for  one  brief 
aeoond  Sir  John  had  lifted  his 
eyes  eie  dropping  them  again  on 
the  page  he  failed  to  see.  She 
felt  she  had  gone  too  far,  that 
something  must  follow  her  indis- 
cretion, and  something  did. 

*  Miia,'  began  Sir  John,  when, 
his  son  leaving  the  room,  they 
were  alone.  *  Stay  a  moment,'  he 
went  on,  for  she  was  going  also ; 
*  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

He  rose  and  crossed  to  the  door 
to  see  it  was  closely  shut,  and 
then  came  back  to  where  she  sat 
defiantly  with  hands  folded  one 
over  the  other. 

'A16  yon  mad,'  he  asked,  'to 
go  on  in  this  way  f  Don't  you 
know  that  were  I  a  baronet  to- 
monow  Gilbert  never  could  suc- 
ceed to  the  title  r 

*  I  don't  see  why,'  she  retorted. 
'  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  tell, 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  not.' 

He  turned  to  a  bookcase,  and 
taking  down  a  Peerage  which 
happened  to  be  on  one  of  the 
aheivefl^  turned  over  the  leaves 
till  he  came  to  a  paragraph  suit- 
able for  his  purpose. 

'Here,  you  see,'  and  he  held 
the  volume  before  her,  and  with 
his  fingers  italicised  as  it  were 
particular  passages  as  he  read: 
''Blank,  9th  Bart,  creat.  1696. 
Sir  Blank  Blank,  son  of  the  8th 
Baronet  by  the  daughter  of  James 
Snowdon,  Esq.,  of  Ilfiadale,  North- 
umberland. Bom  in  Piccadilly 
1805 ;  married  1839,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  O.  Harwood,  Esq.  Besi- 
deneea,  Ciaig-a-lea,  Lanarkshire ; 
Laigelands,  Halliford,  Middlesex. 
Heir,  hia  son  Balph,  bom  1841." 
Yonhearf 

'  YeB,Ihear.  Now  read  me  about 
some  knight;  where  are  you/ 

'  Not  in  this  book  yet  I  shall 
be  next  year.' 


'Well,  and  then  1' 

'  Then,  I  hope,  nothing.  They 
have  sent  me  a  form  to  fill  in,  of 
which  I  have  taken  not  the  slight- 
est notice.  Had  I  thought  of 
you,  I  should  have  declined  being 
knighted ;  as*  it  was,  I  thought 
only  of  our  boy.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  ugly 
sneer. 

'  Surely,'  she  said,  '  you  might 
have  filled  in  any  dates.' 

'  I  could  not  do  that,  Mira,'  he 
answered. 

'  What,'  she  persisted  jeeringly, 
'would  that  have  been  more 
difiicult  than  visiting  a  sick  man 
and  helping  a  sick  man  under  an 
assumed  name  because  he  had  a 
pretty  wifef 

He  did  not  answer  her,  he  did 
not  say  a  word — ^he  knew  out  of 
that  first  weakness  had  grown  all 
the  other  sin ;  but  time  had  taught 
him  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
avail  appealing  to  the  generous 
instincts  of  a  woman  who  could 
not  understand  what  the  word 
generosity  meant 

'Why  don't  you  speak?'  she 
asked,  after  an  impatient  pause. 
'  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  to 
tell  me  you  mean  to  say  nothing 
whatever  f 

'That  is  precisely  what  I  do 
intend,  Mira,'  he  answered.  '  You 
do  not  perhaps  understand  these 
things.  I  am  beginning  to  have 
a  glunmering  of  how  they  work. 
If  I  say  nothing,  they  can  guess 
nothing;  but  if  I  fill  in  the 
smallest  particular,  I  give  a  handle 
they  would  not  be  slow  to  use.  For 
instance,  suppose  I  were  to  write, 
"  Married  widow  of  Thomas  Pal- 
thorpe,  Esq.,  185 — ^,"  some  one 
would  at  once  set  to  work  and  find 
out  who  Thomas  Palthorpe  was, 
and  discover  that  in  the  year 
mentioned  he  was  not  dead,  but  in 
Australia.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  I  were  to  state,  '<  Married 
185 — ,"  any  one  looking  at  the 
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entry  would  know  there  was  a 
mystery  connected  with  the  chil- 
dren. Are  you  ill,  Mira  1  I  would 
not  have  said  even  this  much  if 
you  had  not  forced  it  from  me.' 

She  waved  him  back ;  she  sat 
down  again  in  the  chair  from 
which  she  had  partly  risen,  look- 
ing white  as  death,  sick  and  wan 
and  worn.  She  was  beginning 
to  understand — vaguely,  it  is  true, 
but  still,  after  a  fashion — the 
thousand  doors  through  which 
iiscovery  might  come.  Any  hour, 
any  minute,  one  might  swing  on 
its  hinges,  and  a  haunting  terror, 
taking  palpable  shape,  stalk  across 
her  life. 

'I  never  meant  to  harass  you 
with  all  the  doubts  that  have 
tormented  me,'  continued  her  hus- 
band ;  '  but  I  want  now  to  put 
the  matter  plainly  before  you,  so 
that  we  need  not  again  recur  to 
it  I  would  not  accept  a  baro- 
netcy because  of  the  consequences 
I  knew  it  must  involve.  To  please 
you,  and  also  to  rebut  doubts 
which  I  knew  were  arising,  I 
consented  to  be  knighted,  and 
have  repented  the  concession  every 
hour  since  that  honour  was  put 
upon  me.  We  were  happier  in 
obscurity,  Mira,  it'  you  could  only 
think  it.  For  persons  situated 
as  we  are,  there  is  no  safe  path 
save  through  the  valley.' 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  heard, 
but  she  made  no  sign.  She  knew 
by  experience  on  some  points  it 
was  useless  to  argue  with  her 
husband,  and  that  nothing  she 
could  say  would  induce  him  to 
do  the  thing  she  herself  would 
have  done  without  the  smallest 
scruple — namely,  fill  in  any  name, 
any  date,  any  falsehood,  which 
might  even  temporarily  serve  her 
turn. 

He  had  now  lived  so  many 
years  with  the  weight  of  a  dis- 
graceful secret  oppressing  him, 
and  the  gnawing    of  a   terrible 


repentance  eating  into  his  very 
soul,  that  he  could  never,  during 
the  whole  of  their  married  ex- 
perience, be  said  to  have  known 
the  meaning  of  the  word  happi- 
ness; but  he  did  not  intend  to 
try  and  find  a  way  out  of  the  maze 
of  difficulties  in  which  this  ain 
had  involved  him  by  heaping  up 
falsehoods,  by  weaving  fresh  en- 
tanglements that  would  enmesh 
those  who  came  after  him.  She, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  told 
any  number  of  untruths  likely  to 
suit  her  immediate  purpose,  and 
backed  them  up  by  more,  if  n^ 
cessary ;  for,  though  she  had  nei- 
ther the  temper  nor  the  nature 
which  lies  glibly  and  teUs  fedse- 
hoods  apparently  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  lying,  she  was  troubled 
by  no  scruples  of  conscience,  or 
any  of  those  fears  that  deter  wise 
people  from  entering  upon  a  road 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  end. 

Lady  Moffat  was  not  a  clever 
or  an  educated  woman.  Time 
and  association  had  taught  her 
nothing  save  a  few  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society.  She  had 
not  hitherto  been  thrown  amongst 
persons  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  She  had  heard  petty  gos- 
sip, but  not  that  deep,  searching, 
probing  gossip  which  certainly 
expands  the  minds,  while  it  de- 
stroys the  heart.  The  people 
amongst  whom  her  way  had 
hitherto  lain  were  very  quiet,  very 
respectable,  very  circumscribed  in 
their  ideas,  very  narrow  in  their 
notions,  not  given  to  much  talk 
concerning  the  many  objectionable 
matters  which  are  now  so  fireely 
talked  about  in  fashionable  society, 
and  possessing  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  scheming  and  plotting 
and  wickedness  carried  on  in  the 
great  world  into  which  they  had 
never  penetrated. 

Miss  Banks  knew  more  of  ain 
than  all  of  them  put  together. 
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Bbe  Lad  heard  more  scandalous 
stories,  listened  to  more  dread  fal 
revelations,  than  those  quiet  ladies 
could  have  imagined  being  repeated 
to  any  decent  woman.  There  was 
no  topic  upon  which  she  discoursed 
in  the  abandon  of  friendly  confi- 
dence that  she  left  free  from  a 
track  of  slime.  Terrible  tales 
had  she  of  the  doings  in  apparently 
respectable  families ;  horrible  nar- 
ratives, some  of  which  had  to  be 
told  almost  in  whispers — narra- 
tives one  might  well  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  humanity,  had  not  a 
syllable  of  truth  about  them — and 
yet  still  which  were  repeated  so 
circumstantially  and  with  such 
dramatic  force  of  description  and 
choice  of  words  that  they  took 
possession  of  the  imagination,  and 
haunted  the  memory  with  frightful 
tenacity,  when  far  better  things 
were  quite  forgotten,  and  stories 
of  good  deeds  and  transcendent 
virtue  had  completely  faded  away 
from  recollection. 

Quite  safely  it  may  be  averred 
there  was  not  a  scandal,  true  or 
false,  connected  with  the  Upper 
Ten,  Miss  Banks  had  not  at  her 
fingers'  ends.  As  a  dog  digs  up 
some  unsavoury  bone,  so  Mlbs 
Banks,  if  there  were  an  unclean 
thing  buried  and  put  out  of  sight, 
disinterred  it  for  the  benefit  of 
sympathetic  acquaintances. 

With  her,  youth  was  not  inno- 
cent or  age  secure.  She  had 
heard  some  terrible  thing  about 
this  girl-wife  or  that  elderly 
father  of  a  family.  Those  set  in 
antbority  were  not  safe  from  her 
tongue;  and  those  who  of  pre- 
ference sought  obscurity  were 
dragged  from  their  retreat,  that 
the  scars  of  old  sorrows,  the 
tears  of  bitter  suffering,  might  be 
brought  to  light. 

Amongst  other  matters  of  which, 
from  time  to  time,  she  discoursed 
at  length  to  Lady  Moffat  was  the 
case  of  a  certain  lady,  who  had 


not  been,  as  the  discreet  spinster 
phrased  it, '  married  at  the  proper 
time.'  She  and  her  husband  were 
at  the  precise  period  so  poor  and 
so  obscure  that  the  world  never 
troubled  its  head  about  them, 
and  when  they  emerged  from 
penury  they  were  received  *like 
anybody  else,  and  matters  taken 
for  granted.'  Eventually  the  whir- 
ligig of  time  brought  this  event 
about  Her  husband  succeeded 
to  a  title,  a  great  title,  explained 
Miss  Banks  with  emphasis,  and 
she  found  herself  all  at  once  a 
very  grand  lady. 

*  Then,'  proceeded  the  old  gos- 
sip, '  came  a  bitter  trouble.  Some 
horrid  person  discovered  that  only 
a  few  weeks  elapsed  between  the 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  the 
eldest  son.  They  were  in  despair. 
How  to  keep  the  secret  intact 
they  could  not  devise.  They 
bribed  one  editor,  they  brought 
influence  to  bear  upon  another, 
they  got  the  boy  of  a  third  into 
the  Blue  Coat  School ;  but  there 
was  a  fourth  man  who  scoffed  at 
all  their  offers.  He,  it  appears, 
had  some  old  grudge  against  the 
husband,  and  dechi^ed  ho  would 
never  forget  or  forgive  it  The 
lady  went  to  this  creature  to  see 
what  her  entreaties  would  do.  I 
heard  she  knelt  to  him  all  in 
vain.  However,  at  last  he  said, 
"  You  have  a  daughter ;  let  her 
marry  me,  and  then  the  matter 
can  remain  in  the  family." ' 

'Good  gracious  !'  exclaimed 
Lady  Moffat 

*  And  she  did  marry  him,'  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Banks,  '  and  they  are 
the  most  miserable  pair  I  suppose 
you  ever  heard  of.  Live  like  cat 
and  dog.  However,  anything  was 
better,  I  suppose  they  all  thought^ 
than  such  a  scandal ;  so  you  see 
even  the  very  highest  in  the  land 
have  their  troubles.' 

*  But  I  can't  imagine  what  good 
the  marriage  effected,'  said  the 
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auditor,  '  if  eyerj  one  knew  about 
the  matter.' 

'  But  every  one  did  not  know/ 
corrected  Miss  Banks. 

'  You  know ;'  and  the  remark 
cut  so  cleverly  two  ways,  that 
Miss  Banks  looked  keenly  at 
Lady  Moffat  if  she  meant  it  in 
any  douhle  sense. 

'I?  0  yes,  of  course,'  she 
answered  after  that  momentary 
scrutiny.  '  I  am  acquainted  with 
some  of  their  nearest  relations ; 
but  the  world  has  not  an  idea  of 
the  fact— the  son  himself  has  not, 
poor  fellow  T 

^  It  would  not  signify  much,  I 
should  think,  if  he  had,'  returned 
Lady  Moffat.  'His  position  is 
secure  enough,  I  suppose  ?' 

Miss  Banks  gave  a  little  scream, 
and  threw  up  her  hands  in  des- 
pair. 

' My  dear  soul,'  she  cried,  'you 
must  not  say  such  things.  I 
know  you  are  delightfully  radical 
in  all  your  views,  but  the  world 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  reception 
of  such  opinions.  Of  course  it 
does  not  matter  how  frankly  you 
speak  to  me;  but  do  not,  for 
goodness'  sake,  talk  in  that  way 
to  other  people.  They  would  not 
understand  it  in  the  least' 

This  pleasing  anecdote,  in  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  there  was 
not  a  single  word  of  truth,  though 
to  Miss  Banks  no  credit  could  be 
ascribed  for  that,  as  she  merely 
repeated  what  she  had  heard  from 
a  very  spiteful  member  of  the  great 
person's  family,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Lady  Moffat 

She  reflected  about  it  very 
earnestly ;  she  unconsciously 
worked  out  a  rule-of-three  sum  in 
this  wise :  given  that  the  world 
would  have  thought  so  much 
evil  of  the  grand  lady's  sin, 
what  would  it  think  of  hers) 
Where  would  it  place  a  woman 
who,  her  husband  being  still  alive, 
had  lived  with  another  for  years, 


and  then —  No ;  she  would  not 
pursue  that  inquiry  any  further. 
Perhaps,  after  edl,  Sir  John  had 
been  right  not  to  accept  a  higher 
title ;  the  world,  the  great  world, 
seemed  full  of  people  given  to 
prying  and  poking  into  affiEkirs 
which  were  no  concern  of  theirs. 

Lady  Moffat  might  not  be  clever, 
— indeed,  in  many  things  she  was 
most  intensely  dull;  but  she  had 
wit  enough  to  comprehend  the 
creed  held  by  Miss  Banks  and 
others  of  the  same  genus,  viz.  that 
the  only  unpardonable  crime  is  to 
be  found  out 

If  Mr.  Seaton  could  have  gone 
on  cheating  and  swindling  and 
extracting  money  from  the  pockets 
ofcredulous  clergymen  and  foolish 
governesses  and  silly  widows,  not 
a  tongue  would  have  wagged 
against  him.  If  a  man  chose  to 
break  every  commandment  so  long 
as  ho  could  escape  the  law,  people 
were  willing  to  welcome  him. 
Vice  was  not  vice  in  some  persons ; 
dishonesty  lolling  back  in  its  car- 
riage was  quite  a  distinct  thing 
from  dishonesty  creeping  on  foot 
and  breaking  into  dwelling-houses, 
and  picking  pockets  in  a  poverty* 
stricken  sort  of  fashion.  All  she 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  she  might  go  on  to 
the  end  successful  and  prosperouB, 
unless,  indeed,  anything  most  un- 
foreseen occurred.  But  nothing 
would  occur ;  she  told  herself  that 
often.  She  felt  quite  satisfied  she 
was  safe,  though  one  night  she 
found  herself  sitting  up  in  bed 
panting  with  the  horror  of  an 
awful  dream  oppressing  her ;  and 
on  another  occasion,  when  she  was 
seated  quite  alone  on  a  bench  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  she  could 
have  declared  she  heud  the  name 
*  Palthorpe'  uttered,  though  there 
was  not  a  creature  near  she  had 
seen  before  in  all  her  life. 

'  I  am  not  well,'  she  decided ; 
and  this  was  true. 
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*  I  sball  get  stxong  after  IhATe 
been  out  of  town  a  little,'  she  went 
on ;  which  remained  to  be  proved. 

Up  till  qnite  recently  her  health 
had  been  wonderful;  but  the 
change  to  Palace  Gardens  and  the 
li&  she  led  there  did  not  seem 
quite  to  snit  her.  She  appeared  to 
dread  solitude ;  afiercer restlessness 
than  even  her  youth  had  known 
began  to  evidence  itself.  She  was 
never  happy  save  when  on  the 
move— driving,  viaiting,  walking, 
and  receiving  visitors.    She  did 


not  sleep  well ;  her  appetite  grew 
fancifuland  capricious ;  but  she  felt 
certain  change  of  air  was  all  she 
needed. 

The  air  of  Scarborough,  a  place 
she  had  never  yet  visited,  but  of 
which  her  new  friend  gave  most 
glowing  descriptions,  would,  she 
declared,  effect  wonders ;  so  when 
once  the  season  was  over  to  Scar- 
borough she  repaired,  and  her  sons 
and  her  yoimgest  daughter  and 
her  maid  and  Miss  Banks  went 
with  her. 


ON  BEHAVIOUR  IN  A  CROWD. 


Wb  all  live  in  a  crowd.  We 
make  part  of  the  crowd  ourselves. 
The  world  seems  overcrowded ;  and 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  and  Wallace 
would  tell  us  that  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  we  ourselves,  in  common 
with  aU  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  bear  a  part  in  that  strife. 
Some  of  us  dislike  a  crowd.  But 
it  is  most  difficult  of  all  things  to 
disengage  oneself  ^m  a  crowd. 
'  O,  that  the  desert  were  my  dwell- 
ing-place !'  cried  Byron ;  and  *  0  for 
a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  !* 
sighed  Cowper.  I  think  there 
was  something  rather  rhetorical  in 
Byron's  lamentation,  for  he  loved 
man  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
woman  still  more  j  but  poor  Cowper 
threw  away  his  earthly  fortunes 
rather  than  face  the  publicity  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Most  of  us 
have  to  live  in  a  crowd  all  our 
days,  and  there  are  none  that  have 
not  to  live  in  a  crowd  at  times ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  great 
ethical  question  naturally  emerges, 
how  ought  we  to  behave  in  a 
crowd  1 

Locke  commences  the  chapter 
on  Words  in  his  immortal  Essay  by 
stating  that  man  is  a  sociable  ani- 
mal. To  this  aphorism  no  intelli- 
gent opposition  can  be  fairly 
offered.  But  still  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  When  the  sociable  element 
takes  the  form  of  a  crowd,  the 
effect  is  not  pleasant.  I  remember 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  gentle- 
man invited  six  thousand  persons 
to  an  evening-party,  and  provided 
claret-cup  and  champagne-cup  for 
ne.ftJJ.  We  found  ourselves  very 
had  liveedsed  up  in  a  crowd  in 


the  vast  rooms  in  which  those 
refreshing  beverages  were  dis- 
pensed. Evening-parties  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  guests  cannot  find 
seats,  and  are  crowded  into  con- 
servatories, and  sit  on  staircases, 
are,  I  think,  rather  a  mistake.  A 
little  of  them  goes  a  long  way. 
Even  dinner-parties,  where  the 
guests  extend  to  too  great  a  num- 
ber, and  big  epergnes  hide  most 
of  your  opposite  neighbours  from 
you,  approach  too  near  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  crowd  to  be  pleasant. 
In  crowded  churches  one  can  sym- 
pathise with  the  man  who  took 
two  seats,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  his  hat.  But  to  be  really  in 
the  centre  of  a  real  crowd  is  one 
of  the  most  horrible  things  in 
nature.  To  be  wallowing  in  the 
midst  of  a  seething  mass  of  hu- 
manity j  to  be  hemmed-in  I  y  the 
iron  rings  of  ever-widening  circles ; 
to  feel  that  you  cannot  move  your 
limbs,  and  can  hardly  breathe 
properly;  to  know  that  if  you  fell 
into  a  fit,  or  had  a  sudden  attack 
of  illness,  relief  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  ;  to  remember  that 
if  a  sudden  panic  arose  you  would 
be  trampled  or  crushed  to  death, — 
the  thought  of  such  a  combination 
of  evils  comes  over  one  like  a  hor- 
rible nightmare.  The  other  day  I 
experienced  something  of  the 
kind.  Horreseo  re/erens,  1  was 
passing  by  Marlborough  House,  on 
my  way  to  Victoria  Station  to 
catch  a  particular  train  to  Brighton. 
I  thought  the  people  very  dense 
on  the  pavement,  but  I  threaded 
my  way  through  them  as  quickly 
and  quietly  as  I  could.  At  last  I 
was  stopped  by  a  thick  crowd. 
Looking  back  I  observed  that  the 
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Toad  wbicb  I  had  just  tiavened 
and  found  toleiably  free  was  now 
densely  crammed.  I  found,  that 
my  pet  horror  had  come  to  pass, 
that  J  was  really  in  the  middle  of 
a  crowd.  The  occasion  of  the 
dense  gathering  was  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
were  to  be  visible  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes.  I  suddenly 
thought  of  the  feet  that  a  London 
crowd  is  supposed  to  be  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  metropolitan 
pickpodcet  I  took  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  situation.  The  crowd 
seemed  a  loyal,  well-dressed,  good- 
temperod  crowd.  Thero  was  only 
one  exception,  one  mean -faced 
fellow,  of  whom  one  could  believe 
anything  bad.  At  that  moment  I 
felt  my  purse  gone,  the  purse  con^ 
taining — an  uncommon  event  in 
the  career  of  a  literary  man — more 
than  fifty  pounds.  I  seized  by 
the  arm  the  ill-favoured  fellow 
whoee  sinister  aspect  had  excited 
my  attention ;  a  gentleman  seized 
the  hand  hidden  beneath  his  coat ; 
luckily  the  purse  was  found  thero, 
and  I  recovered  it  without  the  loss 
of  a  farthing. 

It  so  happened  that  a  policeman 
was  vrithin  haiL  It  is  astonishing 
how  easily  a  mob  divides  for  a 
policeman  when  he  is  about  to 
hale  an  offender  to  justice.  The 
policeman  requested  that  I  would 
accompany  him  and  the  prisoner 
to  a  'sitting  magistrate.'  The 
policeman's  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
I  should  walk  from  St.  James's 
Palace  to  Bow-street,  in  company 
of  the  culprit,  the  hero  of  an  ad- 
mixing mob,  who  would  be  in  a 
state  of  pleasing  uncertainty  as  to 
which  was  the  prosecutor  or  which 
the  pickxx)cket  The  guardian  of 
the  law  also  suggested  that  I 
should  hand  over  ^e  pocket-book 
and  its  contents  as  constituting 
the  earpiu  delicti.  1  declined 
both  propositions,  not  caring  to 
accompany  a  perambulating  crowd 


or  to  leave  myself  without  money 
in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
policeman  heard  with  gloomy  coun- 
tenance, and  turned  it  over  in  his 
mind  what  he  had  better  do  with 
me.  Ultimately  he  accepted  my 
asseveration  that  I  would  be  at  the 
police-court  as  soon  as  he  was,  and 
intended  to  go  thero  in  a  hansom. 
The  wretched  culprit,  caught  rod- 
handed,  had  very  little  to  say  for 
himself  j  but  I  made  an  oration*to 
the  worthy  magistrate,  pointing 
out  that  I  had  lost  nothing,  and 
recommending  the  culprit  to 
mercy,  so  that  he  got  off  with  a 
month.  The  whole  affair,  from 
its  inception  in  the  crowd  to  its 
finish  by  the  sentence,  did  not 
take  much  more  than  an  hour. 
So  much  for  my  last  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  a  crowd. 

Now,  even  in  a  crowd  like  this, 
it  is  possible  to  gather  up  some 
lessons  in  behaviour.  The  lesson 
of  walking  the  crowded  streets  is 
a  very  common  one.  We  learn 
the  lessons  of  tact,  forbearance, 
quickness,  and  quietness.  '  I  don't 
give  the  wall  to  every  snob' — ^if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  repeat  a 
time-honoured  anecdote  for  its 
ethical  value — said  a  hectoring 
fellow,  who  was  forcing  his  way 
along,  to  a  harmless  passenger.  '  I 
do,*  was  the  calm  cutting  answer. 
The  adept  in  chaff  is  the  best 
hand  at  carving  his  way  through 
a  crowd.  There  is  something  in 
an  English  crowd  that  is  manly 
and  good-tempered — *A  crowd,' 
says  Macaulay, '  where  the  meanest 
person  cries  **  Shame  I"  if  you 
strike  a  man  on  the  ground;'  a 
crowd  with  humour,  quick  per- 
ceptions, and  good  sense.  ^  The 
honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd,'  is 
one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  happy  ex- 
pressions. People  from  abroad 
look  with  dismay  and  curiosity 
upon  an  English  crowd.  There 
is  no  sublimer  sight  in  the  world 
than  London  when  it  turns  out  of 
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doors.  Such  a  sight  seen  once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time  is  ever  to  he 
rememhered.  A  tithe  of  sach  a 
crowd  would  portend  a  revolution 
in  a  continental  capital.  A  Parisian 
crowd  would  always  give  plenty 
of  occupation  to  the  Parisian 
police.  The  revolution  in  Paris, 
after  the  news  of  the  capitulation 
of  Sedan,  was  virtually  achieved 
in  half  an  hour.  It  was  primarily 
the  work  of  half  a  dozen  resolute 
spirits  that  led  the  crowd,  which 
always  wants  leaders.  Of  course 
there  must  have  heen  a  magazine 
of  gunpowder  ready  hefore  the 
b'ghting  of  a  match  could  cause 
such  an  explosion.  Revolutions 
in  Paris  have  heen  so  frequent,  that 
I  have  heard  the  story  of  honest 
citizens  in  a  distant  fauhourg 
hearing  the  firing  and  shouting, 
and  one  says  to  another,  *  What's 
going  on  down  there,  Pierre? 
and  Pierre  announces  that  it  is  a 
revolution,  whereupon,  heing  tired 
with  their  work,  they  all  turn 
into  hed  with  the  philosophic 
lemarky  that  they  will  know  all 
ahout  it  in  the  morning.  An 
English  crowd  is  never  revolu- 
tionary, at  least  not  in  the  same 
way  or  to  the  same  extent.  Still, 
there  have  heen  several  awkward 
historical  crowds  in  which  Eng- 
lish people  have  not  fallen  so 
very  far  short  of  Gallic  precedents. 
The  wholesome  element,  the  safety 
valve  of  a  crowd,  is  the  good 
example  that  may  he  set.  Hap- 
pily, a  good  example  is  as  infec- 
tious and  efficacious  as  a  had  one. 
As  a  matter  of  social  ethics  every 
man  ought  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  what  will  he  his  conduct  if 
he  happens  to  he  in  a  crowd.  It 
is  impossihle  altogether  to  elimi- 
nate the  explosiveuess  of  a  moh. 
A  crowd  very  soon  forms,  and  puts 
into  expression  a  popular  judg- 
ment. If  a  memher  of  it  shows 
any  shortness  of  temper  or  had- 
ness  of  conduct,  he  is   speedily 


hustled  and  honneted,  and  so  left 
to  form  his  own  conclusions  on 
the  nature  and  character  of  a 
democracy. 

There  are  always  elements  of 
danger  stored  up  in  a  crowd. 
Not  without  reason  Socrates  spoke 
of  the  Athenian  crowd  as  a  kind 
of  wild-heast  that  required  wateh- 
ing  and  studying.  Often  enough 
a  crowd  has  proved  itself  a  kind 
of  wild-heast  that  will  tear  its 
victim  to  pieces.  That  great 
moralist,  Mr.  Pickwick,  has  given 
us  an  important  lesson  on  he- 
haviour  in  a  crowd.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  horough  of  Eatan- 
swill  and  found  it  in  a  state  of 
uproarious  excitement,  his  friends 
asked  him  what  they  had  hetter  do. 
'  Shout  with  the  crowd,'  was  that 
truly  great  man's  ready  response. 
'But  if  there  are  two  crowds? 
they  inquired.  '  Shout  with  the 
largest'  '  Volumes,'  says  Dickens, 
'could  have  said  no  more;'  if, 
indeed,  they  could  say  as  much. 
Cnfortunately  truth  is  not  de- 
pendent on  majorities.  It  is  not 
to  he  ascertained  hy  any  me- 
thod of  the  mere  counting  of 
noses.  An  historical  essay  might 
he  written,  which  might  prove 
very  sad  and  terrihle  reading,  on 
the  enormities  of  crowds.  A  crowd 
is  peculiarly  liahle  to  he  acted 
upon  disastrously  hy  panics.  In 
a  panic  more  people  are  killed  hy 
the  terror  than  hy  the  circum- 
stances that  inspire  the  terror. 
A  moh  will  go  utterly  mad  with 
fright  It  will  prove  itself  ut- 
terly deficient  in  caution,  coolness, 
and  courage.  Thus,  on  hoard  a 
sinking  or  huming  ship,  some 
people  will  go  mad  with  frenzy, 
and  others  hreak  into  the  spirit- 
room.  I  once  heard  of  the  case  of  a 
clergyman  who,  just  hefore  preach- 
ing, discovered  that  the  church 
was  on  fire.  He  nevertheless 
ascended  the  pulpit,  gave  out  a 
text,  and  delivered  what  was  the 
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shorteet  seimon  in  the  world. 
He  then  dismissed  them  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  fashion.  The  rever- 
end gentleman  had  an  admirable 
instinct  respecting  behaviour  in  a 
crowd. 

I  don't  wish  to  speak  disrespect- 
folly  of  King  Mob.  Like  old 
King  Cole,  this  other  royalty  has 
a  taste  for  a  pipe,  a  fiddle,  and  a 
glassL  If  you  analyse  a  mob  cry 
you  will  generally  find  that  it  is 
based  on  some  broad  and  even 
generous  principle;  but  the  cry 
is  applied  on  totally  wrong 
grounds  to  totally  wrong  people. 
I  think  of  that  utterly  absurd 
mob,  who,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  cried  out^  ^  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  f  Quoth  Wal- 
pole,  when  the  multitude  was 
rejoiced  at  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain,  'They  are  ringing 
the  bells  now ;  they  will  be  wring- 
ing their  hands  by  and  by.'  Think 
of  the  mob  who  clamoured  for  the 
death  of  Socrates,  of  that  other 
mob  who  clamoured  for  the  death 
of  One  infinitely  greater  than 
Socrates.  Think  of  the  mob  that 
hustled  and  insulted  King  Charles 
of  blessed,  but  unhappy,  memory. 
Think  of  the  mob  that  burned 
down  so  many  houses  of  London 
to  the  cry  of  *  No  Popery  !'  and 
the  mob  that  nearly  made  a  con- 
flagration of  Bristol  at  the  time 
of  the  Eeform  BOl.  The  London 
mob  was  so  fierce  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  iron  shutters 
put  up  to  his  windows  to  show 
his  contempt  for  the  popular  ap- 
plause that  is  always  so  lightly 
won  and  lightly  lost  We  think 
of  the  noble  brothers  De  Witt, 
who  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
ungrateful  Dutch  mob.  We  think 
of  Uie  awful  cruelties  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  of  the  massacres  perpe- 
trated by  the  mob  at  the  Abbaye, 
and  at  many  another  time.  Truly 
are  we  warned  not  to  follow  a 
mnltitadetodoevill  Truly  might 


Bishop  Butler  speculate  on  the 
probabilities  of  a  whole  nation 
going  mad  as  much  as  an  indi- 
vidual. When  a  maddened  mul- 
titude dances  by,  everything  de- 
pends on  the  behaviour  of  its 
coryph(BU8, 

People  sometimes  speak  very 
magnificently  of  keeping  out  of  the 
crowd.  They  prefer  *the  calm 
sequestered  way/  There  is  the 
proverb,  Bern  vixit  qui  latutt.  As 
for  the  British  parson,  according 
to  honest  Goldsmith, 

*  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly 


race 


and  poets   and   preachers   have 

sighed  the  wish  that  the  desert 

were   their  dwelling-place.     But 

no  man  ever  lived  so  remote  from 

towns  that  he  was  altogether  able 

to  escape  their  influence.      There 

is  a  subtle  atmosphere,  as  if  of  an 

interstellar  space,  between  those 

who  are  ever  so  much  removed  in 

their  social  orbits.     We  act  and 

react  upon  each  other.  We  might 

as  well  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 

our  shadows  as  to  get  rid  of  this 

influence. 

*  Owe  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  spread  for  ever  and  for  ever.' 

When  we  speak  cynically  of 
the  'sweet  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude,' we  must  recollect  that  our 
own  voices  help  to  swell  the 
chorus.  The  great  corrective  of 
our  behaviour  in  a  crowd  is  our 
behaviour  as  individuals.  The 
great  corrective  to  misbehaviour 
in  a  crowd  is  the  cultivation  of 
individual  freedom  and  energy. 
Let  no  man  think  that  he  will 
ever  be  really  lost  in  a  crowd* 
The  great  value  of  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  Liberty  is, 
that  it  vindicates  our  personal 
Hberty  against  mere  convention, 
or  the  tyranny  of  popular  opinion. 
It  is  the  private  capacity  that 
should  rule  the  public  capacity. 
It  is  the  private  life  that  deter« 
mines  public  life.    There  is   no 
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doubt  that  the  result  of  the  legis- 
lation of  recent  years  has  been  to 
place  the  Constitution  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  wider  and  firmer  that  we 
make  the  he^e,  the  safer  will  be 
the  superstructure  and  the  apex. 
But  what  we  all  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  is  the  reign  of  the  crowd, 
and  its  good  behaviour  becomes 
a  paramount  matter  in  politics. 

When  we  analyse  and  disinte- 
grate the  notion  of  a  crowd,  we 
perceive  that  the  combination  has 
a  character  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  component  atoms.  In  mat- 
ters of  fact  a  crowd  is  generally 
right  -J  but  in  matters  of  opinion 
it  is  generally  wrong.  Where  any 
matter  of  testimony  is  concerned, 
a  crowd  is  valuable ;  the  evidence 
of  many  witnesses  has  the  strength 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
aggregate.  But  in  matter  of  feel- 
ing and  opinion  the  crowd  is 
of tener  wrong  than  right.  What 
makes  the  peculiar  danger  of  a 
crowd  is  the  diminished  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  A  man 
will  combine  to  do  with  others 
what  he  would  shudder  to  do  in 
his  own  instance.  The  responsi- 
bility is  spread  over  so  large  a 
mass  that  it  seems  infinitesimal 
in  a  particular  instance.  This  is 
seen  on  a  small  scale  in  boards 
and  committees,  and  on  a  large 
scale  in  large  crowds.  JS^ot  to 
lose  sight  of  one's  conscience  is 
one  of  the  first  rules  of  good  con- 
duct in  a  crowd.  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  and  it  is  pitia- 
ble to  see  the  great  desire  of  many 
people  to  belong  to  the  majority. 
Victrix  causa  JXis  placuit  sed 
victa  Catoni.  I  would  rather 
take  the  opinion  any  day  of  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  and  well- 
informed  man  than  I  would  of  a 
crowd.  One  day  I  spoke  to  an 
aged  clergyman  in  a  tone  of  warm 
appreciation  of  the  masses.  *  The 
masses  r   he   exclaimed.     'Them 


asses !'  In  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear 
the  late  Mr.  Warren  makes  Mr. 
Gammon,  of  the  firm  of  Quick, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  judiciously 
hire  '  ten  pounds'  worth  of  mob.' 
Among  the  lower  instincts  of  the 
human  kind  there  is  one  which  I 
will  venture  to  call  the  *mob  feel- 
ing.' A  popular  cry  is  raised. 
The  mob  is  hounded  on  to  seize 
a  victim.  The  blind  mob  instinct 
within  us  urges  us  to  reecho  the 
cry  and  join  in  the  pursuit  Gen- 
erally speaking,  as  we  have  ar- 
gued, the  popular  instinct  ia  just 
in  the  cry  it  raises ;  but  the  popu- 
lar judgment  and  the  popular  con- 
science are  wrong  in  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  the  sentiment 
to  the  circumstances.  The  brave 
Byng  was  shot  to  satisfy  the  cry  of 
an  English  mob.  Well  may  our 
great  poet  long  for  the  day  when 

*  crowds  be  sane,  and  crowns  be 
just'  When  once  a  mob  cry  is 
raised  in  a  land — like  the  cry  of 

*  No  Popery'  in  Titus  Gates*  time 
— reason,  justice,  and  conscience 
go  down  before  it  At  any  time 
when  a  popular  cry  is  raised,  a 
reasonable  man  will  suspect  the 
mob  instinct  within  him,  and  try 
to  rise  to  a  higher  level.  History 
respects  the  heroes  who  behave 
well  in  a  crowd,  and  refuse  to 
sanction  its  excesses. 

There  is  even  a  physical  side  to 
be  regarded  in  this  matter  of  beha- 
viour in  a  crowd.  For  among  the 
evils  of  a  crowd  we  may  reckon 
endemic  and  epidemic  diseases. 
When  an  illness  breaks  out  in  a 
crowd,  such  as  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Jugger- 
naut, the  people  die  off  like  sheep. 
The  Crusading  hosts  were  deci- 
mated by  disease,  and  in  nearly 
every  army  pestilence  ia  more 
dreaded  than  fire  and  sword.  It 
is  said  that  the  Asiatic  cholera 
morbus  was  actually  generated  by 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  wild  devo- 
tees who  met  before  the  trium- 
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phant  procession  of  Juggernaut. 
In  eveiy  crowd  it  is  the  persistent 
efifort  of  sanitary  science  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  effects  of  overcrowd- 
ing. There  are  some  sanitary 
philosophers  who  think  that  every- 
thing would  go  well  if  they  could 
only  prevent  the  mischievous 
effects^  both  moral  and  physical, 
of  overcrowding.  I  have  some- 
times discoursed  with  people,  fresh 
from  a  crowd,  who  have  told  me 
that  they  have  just  recovered  from 
scarlatina  or  diphtheria.  I  was 
almost  sorry  they  had  recovered, 
for  each  would  hardly  fail  to  con- 
stitute a  very  nucleus  of  contagion. 
There  is  something  in  that  striking 
phrasoy  Hhe  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity/ that  suggests  the  good 
behaviour  of  each  respecting  the 
interests  of  each. 

And  for  my  own  part,  despite 
of  all  disagreeables,  I  have  a  very 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  crowd. 
I  recognise  them  as  my  brethren 
and  my  sisters : 

'Ha,  my  brothere, men  the  workers,  ever 
reaping  something  new/ 

I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  lore  of  the  human  counten- 
ance. You  never  see  two  faces  alike, 
but  you  may  recognise  genera  and 
species  of  faces  as  of  everything  else. 
1  often  think  that  it  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, a  mere  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent, that  may  have  prevented  my 
being  situated  in  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  people  who 
are  perfect  strangers  to  me.  That 
dear  old  man  might  have  been  my 
£sither  in  the  flesh;  that  pretty 
nice-looking  woman  sister,  sweet- 
heart, or  bride.  Again  and  again 
I  meet  with  people  with  whom  I 
feel  perfectly  sure  that  I  could 
have  been  sworn  friends.  It  is 
just  that  wonderful  power  of  cir- 
cumstance that  settles  and  unsettles 
human  relationships.  There  are 
some  £eu^s  in  which  one  sees  no 
attractiveness^  and  a  few  towards 
which  one  has  a  positive  repulsion. 


But  for  the  most  part  our  feeling 
towards  our  kind  should  be  emi- 
nently kindly.  Even  if  I  meet 
with  those  who  are  weary,  guilty, 
and  debased,  my  idea  is  that  if 
they  had  had  my  own  advantages 
they  might  have  used  them  better 
than  I  have  done.  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  our  instinc- 
tive craving  for  poetical  justice 
will  be  satisfied,  the  inequalities 
of  human  condition  rectified,  the 
crooked  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain.  Mentally  I 
shake  hands  in  the  crowd  all 
round.  I  say,  'Bless  you,  my 
children  V  on  every  side.  If  it  is 
my  duty  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
feeling  towards  each  person  indi- 
vidually, it  is  almost  my  duty  to 
do  so  towards  the  collective  crowd. 
But  here  a  word  of  social  advice 
may  be  interposed.  As  the  worthy 
Zimmerman  expounded,  you  may 
have  the  full  feeling  of  solitude  in 
a  crowd.  Just  as  a  man  may  be 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone, 
so  you  may  be  never  less  in  com- 
pany than  when  in  a  crowd.  When 
Shakespeare  spoke  of  Hroops  of 
friends'  I  almost  think  he  used  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Friend- 
ship is  a  hardy  plant  of  long  slow 
growth,  that  flourishes  singly  and 
does  not  grow  in  thick  plantations. 
The  *  hare  of  many  friends'  is  al- 
ways an  unfortunate  kind  of  ani- 
mal. Such  are  the  inevitable 
limitations  and  narrowness  of  hu- 
man life  that,  in  reality,  very  few 
people  can  have  more  than  half  a 
dozen  real  friends.  I  remember  a 
time  when  I  had  five  hundred  ac- 
quaintance at  the  University,  and 
hardly  five  friends  among  them. 
Be  friendly  towards  the  crowd, 
but  don't  have  a  crowd  of  friends. 
Choose  a  few,  choose  them  on 
good  grounds,  and  stick  firmly  to 
them.  Kegard  any  man  as  a  pos- 
sible friend,  but  at  the  same  time 
do  not  dissipate  the  limited  stock 
of  one's  energy  of  friendship  by 
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distribnting  it  over  too  large  an 
area.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
cynical  remark  of  Sophocles,  which 
strongly  illustrates  what  some 
people  call  his  Irony,  that  you 
should  look  upon  your  friend  as 
likely  to  be  your  enemy,  and  your 
enemy  as  one  who  will  prolraibly 
be  your  £nend.  Always  feel 
friendly  towards  a  crowd  as  being 
essentially  your  friends. 

So  each  man  has  his  life  in  the 
unit  and  his  life  in  the  aggregate. 
We  cannot  get  out  of  the  crowd, 
even  if  we  try  to,  ever  so  hard ; 
and  so  we  have,  as  members  of  so- 
cial organisation,  an  entity  or  enti- 
ties additional  to  our  own.  Just 
as  a  house  is  made  up  of  ever  so 
many  different  bricks,  and  is  yet 
an  entity  distinct  from  the  bricks, 
or,  to  use  a  gentler  simile,  as  sta- 
men, pistils,  corolla  make  up  the 
flower,  and  are  yet  distinctive  from 
the  flower,  so  the  human  being  is 
both  solitary  and  gregarious,  and 
makes  up  the  crowd  which  is  him- 
self and  is  not  himself.  If  one 
might  venture  on  a  little  moralis- 
ing on  the  subject,  it  would  be  to 
the  effect  that  a  man's  behaviour 
in  a  crowd  should  be  regulated  by 
his  behaviour  in  his  own  separate 


identity.  Wo  must  act  in  crowds, 
inasmuch  as  all  great  movements 
areeffected  by  combination,  but  we 
must  do  our  thinking  alone.  The 
more  gregarious  the  life,  the  dis- 
tincter  ought  to  be  the  individu- 
ality. We  cannot  elude  our  re- 
sponsibility by  trying  to  hide  our- 
selves in  a  crowd.  We  must  define, 
correct,  and  adapt  our  procedure 
in  the  crowd  by  the  meditation 
and  resolve  of  our  solitary  hours. 
'  Like  ships  about  to  proceed  on 
a  long  voyage,  we  need  to  with- 
draw for  a  time  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  crowded  harbour,  and 
correct  our  compasses  before  setting 
sail.*  A  crowd  is  very  easily  influ- 
enced for  good.  As  Carlyle  points 
out,  where  the  bellwether  sheep 
jumps,  all  the  other  sheep  jump  in 
their  turn.  Fortunately  good  be- 
haviour is  as  infectious  as  bad.  If 
we  ourselves  behave  well  in  a 
crowd,  it  is  possible  that  the  crowd 
also  will  behave  itself  to  admira- 
tion. Each  man  is  necessarily 
social ;  he  has  his  life  in  the  crowd 
as  well  as  by  himself.  Let  there 
be  good  behaviour  at  home,  espe- 
cially in  the  home  of  a  man's  own 
heart,  and  there  will  be  good 
behaviour  in  a  crowd. 


LOVE  AND  WAR.* 

Bt  R.  Mouhteney  Jkphson, 
autbob  of  '  tom  bullklet  of  lis8ingt0n/  '  a  piitk  wbdoino/  bto. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  dramatic  situation  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  chapter  was  de- 
cidedly strong.  As  the  lover 
went  out  at  the  window,  the  en- 
niged  parent  came  in  at  the  door. 

'  Not  another  word,  Georgina  l' 
said  the  irate  Mr.  Bnddlecomhe, 
continuing  the  running  fight, 
which  had  heen  going  on  hetween 
himself  and  his  wife,  down  the 
stairs  and  all  along  the  passages 
on  their  way  back  to  the  library, 
*  not  another  word  !  I  mean  to 
assert  my  authority.' 

'  And  I  mean  to  submit  to  it, 
Joshua,  only  up  to  that  point 
where  it  continues  to  be  lawful 
and  just,'  returned  Mrs.  Buddie- 
combe  decisively.  *  I've  told  your 
&ther  everything,  Florry  dear,' 
she  added,  as  Florence  nestled  up 
to  her  side. 

'Florence/  said  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe,  in  the  tones  of  a  judge 
about  to  pronounce  sentence  on  a 
hardened  malefactor. 

'Tea, papa,'  fiEdtered  Florence, 
as  she  1^  her  mother's  side,  and 
meekly  stood  with  downcast  0yes 
in  ^nt  of  her  father.  :. 

'You  had  better  go  to  your 
room  at  once  and  superintentl  the 
preparations  for  your  departure. 
I  have  directed  your  maid  to  com- 
mence  immediately  packing  up  aU 
tiiat  yon  will  require  for  a  pro- 
longed stay  from  home.' 

'  O  papa  f  said  Florence,  with 

*  The  sntlior  reserves  to  himself  the 
ti^t  of  dismitising  this  stoiy,  or  any 
putliop  of  its 
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a  start  and  turning  pale,  as  she 
heard  her  sentence  of  banishment 
pronounced. 

*Yes,  you  go  to  your  aunt 
Virginia's  in  the  ^orth  to-morrow 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  escorted 
by  me.' 

'And  I  say  she  shall  not  go,' 
said  Mrs.  Buddlecombe,  advancing 
with  a  resolute  air  and  placing 
her  arm  round  Florence  as  if  to 
shield  her.  '  She  is  as  much  my 
child  as  yours,  Joshua.  6he  shall 
not  go.' 

With  lowering  brow,  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe was  about  to  assert  his 
supremacy,  when  old  Bolitho,  who 
up  to  this  moment  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously fastening  the  window 
and  drawing  the  curtains  after 
Algernon's  exit — covering  his  re- 
treat, so  to  speak — came  forward 
and  threw  himself  into  the  van  of 
the  contest. 

'  And  I,  Buddlecombe,  on  the 
grounds  of  our  having  been  boys 
together — ' 

*•  O,  gracious  !'  burst  forth  Mr. 
Buddlecombe,  clapping  both  hands 
to  his  ears  and  spinning  round  on 
his  heels,  'that  is  at  least  the 
second  time  within  my  recollection 
that  you  have  made  that  remark  1' 

*  Well,'  said  old  Bolitho  warm- 
ly, '  I'll  take  up  another  position, 
that  of  Fionas  god£&ther,  and  in 
that  capacity  I  object  And  if 
that's  not  sufficient,  I'm  a  Fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Humane  Society,  and 
in  the  name  of  that  useful  and 
noble  body  I  protest  against  the 
cruelty  of  sending  this  delicate 
little  flower  to  dbroop  and  fade 
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away  under  the  chillmg  influence 
of  that  detestable  old  icebeig  you 
call  *'  aunt  Virginia."  I  was  once 
in  her  society  for  five  minutes, 
and  I  had  to  drink  three  glasses 
of  hot  grog  in  rapid  succession 
before  I  could  get  the  chill  out  of 
my  marrow.' 

*  Well,  upon  my  word  T  said 
Mr.  Buddlecombe,  folding  his 
arms  and  surveying  the  tli^e  in 
front  of  him  with  a  vain  attempt 
to  be  calmly  contemptuous.  '  This 
is  rich,  deliciously  rich!  Three 
to  one !  And  those  three  the  wife 
of  my  bosom,  the  child  of  my 
heart,  and  the  friend  of  my 
youth  1' 

This  enumeration  of  the  odds 
was  too  much  for  Florence. 

'  Ko,  no,  papa  f  she  exclaimed, 
rushing  to  his  side  and  placing 
her  hands  on  his  arm.  '  We  are 
not  all  against  you.  I'll  be  your 
own  dutiful  daughter.  I'll  go, 
papa ;  I'll  obey  you.' 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  by  thus  unexpectedly 
hauling  down  her  colours,  Flo- 
lence  did  infinitely  more  execution 
than  if  she  had  nailed  them  to 
the  mast  and  fought  desperately. 

'  Gro  back  to  your  mother,  Flo- 
rence,' said  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
severely,  at  the  same  time  confess- 
ing to  himself  that  this  was  the 
first  shot  in  the  campaign  that 
had  hit  him. 

Old  Bolitho  noticed  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  up  the  advan- 
tage. 

*  Leave  him  to  me  for  a  little ; 
I  know  so  well  how  to  quiet  him 
down,'  he  whispered,  with  many 
nods  and  winks  to  Florence  and 
her  mother.  '  Buddie,'  he  added 
aloud,  at  the  same  time  advancing 
towards  the  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood, '  I  want  to  speak  seriously 
to  you.* 

'The  temptation,  Bolitho,  of 
hearing  you  speak  seriously  for 


once  in  your  life  is  more  than  I 
can  withstand,'  was  the  not  over- 
gracious  rejoinder.    '  What  is  it  f 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  draw- 
ing his  disputatious  old  acquaint- 
ance on  one  side  and  speaking 
very  confidentially,  'to  begin  with, 
Buddie,  don't  split' 

Mr.  Buddlecombe,  whose  tem- 
per was  not  particularly  soothed 
at  being  dragged  along  by  the 
elbow  as  if  he  were  being '  run  in,' 
turned  sharp  round,  and  angrily 
confronted  the  utterer  of  the  for- 
cible but  not  elegant  figure  of 
speech. 

*  Bolitho,  ^o-litho,  do  I  look  as 
if  I  were  going  to  split  ?'  he  asked, 
as  he  placed  a  thumb  in  each  arm- 
hole  of  his  waistcoat  and  glared 
furiously.  *  1  know  what  Bolitho 
means,'  he  added,  in  a  low  growl 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel;  'but 
one  has  always  to  be  on  the  de- 
fensive against  his  detestable  fa- 
miliarity.' 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  laughed  Mr*  Bo- 
litho ;  *  I  say,  Buddie,  you'll  be 
the  death  of  me  some  day.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  1' 

'  I've  ofben  thought  exactly  the 
same  thing  myself,'  said  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe sadly ;  adding,  with  an 
air  of  resigned  martyrdom,  'Thia 
is  BoKtho's  idea  of  a  serious  con- 
versation ;  begins  with  a  horrible 
slang  schoolboy  expression,  and 
continues  with  a  guffaw  that  might 
awaken  the  Seven  Sleepers.' 

'  I  mean,  of  course,  Buddie,  let 
what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you  be 
between  ourselves  for  the  present. 
Now,  you  know,  I'm  an  old  bach- 
elor— * 

'  Bolitho,'  interrupted  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe, with  perhaps  just  a 
tinge  of  envy  in  hia  tones,  'your 
lively  disposition  proclaims  the 
fietct  more  eloquently  than  words.' 

'  An  old  bachelor  with  neither 
kith  nor  kin,'  went  on  Mr.  Bolitho, 
too  engrossed  in  his  subject  to 
heed  the  interruption.     'Now  you 
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know,  Baddle,  what  Vm  worth  as 
well  as  I  da' 

'  Well,  and  what  of  that  r 

'  What  of  thatt  Why,  if  Flony 
mairies  as  I  wish,  I'll  leave  her, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
legacies,  OTezy  penny  I've  got.  I 
pledge  yon  my  sacred  word  of 
honour  to  that.  And  the  hoshand 
I've  got  in  my  eye  for  her  is 
young  Warriner.  There,  pat  that 
in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.' 

Accompanying  this  emphatic 
and  figurative  injunction  with  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  hack,  old  Bo- 
litho  left  Mr.  Buddlecombe  to  his 
meditations,  which  ran  pretty 
much  as  follows : 

'  With  all  his  &ults,  and  they 
are  legion — confound  him,  my 
hack  is  tingling  still! — Joe  £0- 
litho  is  rich,  and  his  word  is  his 
hond.  I  hegin  to  realise,  too,  that 
a  pretty,  young,  unmarried  daugh* 
ter  is  a  very  disturhing  element 
in  a  household.  Why,  all  this 
will  play  the  very  deuce  with 
one's  digestive  organs.  I  could 
never  go  through  another  evening 
like  tins.  I  don't  know  what  to 
da' 

Here  the  poor  gentleman's  per- 
plexities were  gentiy  interrupted 
by  Mrs.  Buddlecombe. 

'Joshua,'  said  that  lady,  in  a 
coaxing  wheedling  tone  of  voice, 
'any  one  seeing  us  together  lately 
would  suppose  that  we  w^re  any- 
thing but  the  loving  united  couple 
we  are  in  reality.  Why  is  it, 
Joehuaf 

'  Why  18  itr  repeated  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe fiercely.  '  Why,  because 
of  theconfoundedmilitary.  They've 
turned  the  whole  of  Puddleton 
upside  down,  as  I  said  they  would ; 
and  you're  standing  on  your  head 
with  the  rest  of  the  Puddleton 
population.' 

*  Well,  Joshua,'  returned  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe  affectionately,  'let 
us  heal  the  breach  in  the  same 
way  it  was  made — ^by  the  military. 


Why  shouldn't  we  give  ilorry  to 
this  young  Warriner  ?  They  have 
known  and  loved  each  other  for 
some  time,  it  appears.  What  more 
could  we  desire!  He  is  clever, 
good-tempered,  brave,  handsome, 
well-bom,  not  badly  off,  and  has 
expectations.' 

Thus  driven  step  by  step  from 
any  worldly  position  he  might 
have  taken  up,  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
assumed  a  mond  one. 

'  Greorgina,  he  took  me  in  by 
a  trick  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honour.' 

'  That  was  to  win  me  over  to 
his  side,  Joshua.' 

'That  makes  it  none  the  less  a 
trick,  Georgina.' 

'  Ah,  Joshua,'  said  Mrs.  Buddle- 
combe, placing  her  cheek  against 
her  husband's  shoulder  and  look- 
ing archly  up  into  his  face,  <  do 
you  recollect  a  certain  young  man, 
the  soul  of  honour,  who,  to  win 
the  good  opinion  of  a  certain 
young  lady's  mother,  descended 
to  a  trick — a  very  nasty  trick,  too 
— ^filling  his  pockets  with — ' 

'  Georgina,  I  did  that  for  love 
of  you,'  said  Mr.  Buddlecombe, 
hastily  cutting  short  the  disagree- 
able reminiscence  of  his  court- 
ship. 

'Well,  Joshua,  ihia  trick — 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  is  a 
much  nicer  one  than  the  mutton- 
chop  stratagem — was  all  for  love 
of  Florry.  Ah,  Joshua,  Joshtia, 
don't  you  know  the  old  saying, 
"  All's  ffidr  in  love  and  war"  ?^ 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  Socratic 
or  catechetical  method  of  argu>- 
ment,  Mr.  Buddlecombe  was  driven 
into  a  comer  from  which  there 
was  no  escape. 

In  the  mean  time  old  Bolitho 
and  Florry  were  standing  at  the 
window  iu  close  consultation. 

'It's  all  going  on  beautifully,' 
Flony,'  said  the  former.  '  I  can 
see  your  father  is  wavering.' 

'How  kind  you  are,  Mr.  Bo- 
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litho!'  said  Floience  gratefully. 
*  How  can  we  ever  repay  you  for 
all  this  kindness  f 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense/  said  old 
BolithOy  who,  like  all  really  true- 
hearted  people,  disliked  to  hear 
his  praises  hymned.  '  I  am  doing 
it  all  for  my  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tion.    Thei-e's  Algy,  Florry.' 

*  Where  V  was  the  eager  inquiry, 
as  Mr.  Bolitho  stealthily  drew 
aside  the  window-curtain. 

^  Over  there  under  those  trees.' 
'0  yes,  I  see  the  end  of  his 

cigar  !'  said  Florence  rapturously. 

'I  had  no  idea  the   end  of  a 

cigar  was  such  a  lovely  ohject  at 

night.' 

'Isn't   iti'    said  old   Bolitho, 

quietly  laughing  in  his   sleeve. 

'  Quite  takes  the  shine  out  of  the 

"little  star,"  doesn't  it? 

'*  Tvrinltlef  twinkle,  bright  cigar, 
That  tells  us,  Algy,  where  yoo  are." ' 

Here  a  pantomimic  intimation 
Arom  Mrs.  Buddlecombe  that  she 
was  getting  the  best  of  the  aigu- 
ment  incited  Mr.  Bolitho  to  a 
more  active  participation  in  the 
contest. 

*  Nothing  like  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  I'll  give  him  the 
eoup  de  grdce  at  once,'  said  the 
impetuous  old  gentleman,  as  he 
opened  the  window  and  dashed 
through  it  in  quest  of  Algernon 
Warriner. 

•The  enemy's  capitulated,  my 
dear  boy.  Come  in  and  shake 
your  future  father-in-law  by  the 
hand.' 

Throwing  away  his  cigar,  Alger- 
non at  once  obeyed  the  summons ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe, in  a  sort  of  dream,  found 
himself  once  more  confronted  by 
the  man,  the  sight  of  whom  a  short 
time  before  had  meant  apoplexy. 

'Mr.  Buddlecombe,'  said  the 
young  soldier,  in  a  finnk  manly 
way,  *  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  sin- 
cerest  apologies  for  the  disturb- 
ance I  created  in  your  household 


this  evening.  My  whole  defence 
lies  in  the  old  saying,  "  All's  fair 
in  love  and  war." ' 

Hardly  realising  what  was 
transpiring,  Mr.  Buddlecombe — 
now  a  passive  victim  to  force  of 
circumstances — allowed  his  hand 
to  be  heartily  shaken  by  the  last 
speaker. 

'  Dear  me,  what  an  effective  and 
affecting  tableau  T  said  the  irre- 
pressible old  Bolitho.  'I  feel 
inclined  to  do  the  heavy  fSather 
and  shower  blessings  all  round. 
Hallo,  here's  this  morning's  Lon- 
don paper!  I'll  take  refuge  in 
that.' 

The  hearty  old  gentleman  had 
barely  hidden  the  light  of  his  fine 
rubicund  countenance  behind  the 
paper — a  proceeding  which  might 
be  compared  to  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun — when  Spigot  entered  the 
room,  with  an  air  of  mystery  and 
so  absorbed  in  the  importance  of 
his  mission  as  not  to  notice 
Algernon  Warriner's  presence. 

*  Your  worship,'  he  confidenti- 
ally whispered  into  the  civic  ear, 
'  the  young  gent  from  the  barracks 
is  prowling  about  the  grounds 
with  a  cigar  or  a  lighted  lantern. 
We're  not  sure  which,  but  we 
rather  fancy  it's  a  lantern.' 

'  Spigot,'  said  Mr.  Buddlecombe, 
eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
having  some  one  to  let  out  at. 

'Your  worship,'  said  Spigot, 
putting  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
listening  with  a  pleasantly  ex- 
pectant expression,  which  said, 
as  plainly  as  words,  'His  wor- 
ship's about  to  compliment  me  on 
my  vigUance.' 

'  Tve  travelled  about,  one  way 
and  another,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent during  my  life.' 

*  You  have,  indeed,  your  wor- 
ship— ^Ramsgate,  Margate,  season- 
ticket  to  London,  and,  I  believe, 
a  voyage  to  Boulong.' 

'  But  I  might  go  on  travelling 
from  this  to  doomsday  without 
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ever  meetiiig  such  a  blockhead  as 
yon  aie.* 

*  Certainly  not,  your  woiship/ 
stammeied  Spigot,  shiiffling  oif  in 
great  confusion,  which  was  not 
allayed  by  first  running  into 
Algernon  Warriner,  and  then  be- 
ing run  into  by  old  Bolitho^  who 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  gone 
dean  out  of  his  mind. 

*  Hooray !  hooray !'  cheered  Mr. 
Boliiho,  as  he  strode  excitedly 
about  the  room,  furiously  waving 
the  newspaper  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

*'  What's  the  matter  f  asked  Mr. 
Buddlecombe. 

*  Hooray  f  was  all  the  answer 
Tonchsafed.  '  To  think  now  that 
I  should  have  been  the  first  to  see 
it  r  continued  Mr.  Bolitbo,  going 
up  to  Algernon  with  a  beaming 
eountenance  and  outstretched  hand. 
'  Conquering  hero,  I  must  really 
riiake  your  hand  once  more.  Ko, 
I  mustn't  I  should  hurt  you. 
I  shouldn't  be  able  to  moderate 
my  congratulatory  transports.  I'll 
kiss  Florry  instead,  and  she'll 
peas  it  on  at  her  earliest  conveni- 
ence.' 

Here  a  report  like  the  crack  of 
a  huntsman's  whip  intimated,  if 
nothing  else  did,  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  suited  the  action  to 
the  word. 

'  Tes ;  but  what  ii9  it  aU  about, 
Mr.  Bolithof  asked  Florence. 

'  Why,  listen.' 

And  here  Mr.  Bolitho  read  the 
fi>llowing  paragraph  from  the 
newspaper:  'Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  confer  the  recently  instituted 
distinction  of  the  Victoria  Cross 
upon  Captain  Algernon  Fitzmau- 
lioe  Warriner,  of  the  Queen's  Own 
FusOiers,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
before  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
Crimean  campaign.' 

*  O  Algy,  how  proud  I  am  of 
joa  f  exclaimed  Florence,  with 
gliatftning  eye  and  mantling  cheek. 


*  Ah,  "  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serve the  fair," '  said  old  Bolitho. 
'  To  think  now  of  my  being  the 
first  to  tell  you,  Warriner,  my 
boy.' 

'  I  knew  it  many  days  ago,  Mr. 
Bolitho,'  said  Algernon  quietly. 

'  Ejiew  it  maoy  days  ago ! 
Bless  me,  how  coolly  he  takes  it ! 
Why  didn't  you  tell*  us,  then  V 

'  Because  I  had  something  else 
to  think  of,'  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied by  a  significant  glance  at 
Florence. 

'  Well,  I  can't  take  it  so  cooUy, 
though  I  didn't  win  it,  hang  me 
if  I  can !  Buddie,  you  should  be 
proud  of  your  future  son-in- 
law  I' 

And  here  in  a  paroxysm  of 
excitement  Mr.  Bolitho  actually 
clapped  the  newspaper  over  the 
head  of  Puddleton's  worshipful 
Mayor. 

Fora  few  moments  manslaughter 
lowered  from  every  lineament  of 
Mr.  Buddlecombe's  countenance, 
as  it  protruded  through  a  rent  in 
the  advertisement-sheet,  but  the 
knowledge  of  his  friend's  irrepres- 
sibility  soon  led  him  to  the  homely 
conclusion  that  what  cannot  be 
cured  must  be  endured. 

'  I  should  have  been,'  observed 
Mr.  Buddlecombe,  so  resigned  to 
his  fate  that  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  remove  the  paper,  which 
adorned  his  neck  something  after 
the  fashion  of  an  Elizabethan 
ruffle,  *  I  should  have  been  a  much 
greater  man  than  even  Mayor  of 
Fuddleton  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Bolitho.  I  feel  that  the  best 
energies  of  my  life  have  been 
wasted  in  one  long  futile  effort  to 
shut  him  up.  It  is  useless  to 
struggle  against  the  inevitable. 
Let  me  try  and  submit  with  ap- 
parent cheerfulness  to  my  sentence 
of  perpetual  BoHtho  for  life.  Let 
me  remark,  by  way  of  a  change, 
Bolitho,  that  we  were  boys  toge- 
ther.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Thb  London  season  of  1856,  a 
little  later  than  usual,  owing  to  a 
general  tarrying  to  witness  the 
entry  of  the  victorious  Guards  into 
London,  was  at  its  height,  and, 
amongst  other  important  particu- 
lars   connected    with    it.    Lady 
Cecilia  Warriner,  widow  of  the 
late    Colonel    Warriner    of   the 
Grenadier  Guards,  sat  on  a  certain 
evening  at  her.toilet-tahle,  under- 
going the  beautifying  manipula- 
tion of  her  tire-woman.     In  plain 
language  Lady  Cecilia  was  having 
her  hair  dressed.     Eegarding  the 
particular  style  of  coiffure  at  that 
period  my  mind  is  steeped  in  an 
Ignorance  which  is  venial ;  for,  as 
Addison  remarked,  Hhere  is  not 
so  variable  a  thing  in  Nature  as  a 
lady's    headdress  ;*     and    to    be 
posted  in  the  variations  of  so  shift- 
ing a  fashion  is  too  much  to  expect 
from  any  chronicler  except  a  Bos- 
well  or  a  Pepys.     On  the  toilet- 
table,  beside  the  glass,  lay  a  letter 
as  yet  unopened,  it  having  come 
to  hand  at  a  critical  stage  of  the 
maid's  operations,  to  wit,  the  con- 
cealment of  a  few  rebellious  gray 
hairs  which  would  come  to  the 
front.    The  tell-tales,  being  at  last 
arranged  out  of  sight,  were  suffi- 
ciently out  of  mind  to  allow  a 
cursory  consideration  of  compara- 
tive trifles. 

*  A  letter  from  Algernon,'  mur- 
mured her  ladyship,  as  she  glanced 
at  the  post-mark.  *  Poor  dear  boy, 
what  a  dreadful  place  to  be  quar- 
tered in  !  Puddleton  I  The  very 
name  communicates  a  shudder  to 
one's  frame.  I  am  dreadfully  anx- 
ious to  hear  how  he  is  getting  on 
amongst  the  barbarians.' 

^Notwithstanding  this '  dreadful 
anxiety,'  however,  the  *  poor  dear 
boy  V  letter  lay  intact  until  the 
finishing  touch  had  been  given  to 
Lady  Cecilia's  toilette,  and  then, 
as  her  fan  and  gloves  were  laid 


before  her,  she  felt  sufficiently  at 
liberty  to  open  the  envelope. 

Now  all  this  does  not  mean  that 
Lady  Cecilia  Warriner  cared  little 
for  her  son.  It  only  means  she 
cared  rather  less  for  him  than 
for  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  world,  and  she  might  easily 
have  done  that  and  yet  cared  a 
great  deal,  which  in  truth  she 
did.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
added,  in  justice  to  her,  that  she 
had  seen  him  since  his  return, 
from  the  Crimea,  he  having  pro- 
ceeded to  town  on  three  days' 
leave  for  the  express  purpose  of 
seeing  his  mother  very  soon  after 
the  triumphal  entry  of  his  regi- 
ment into  Puddleton.  Moreover, 
if  ever  vanity  was  excusable  in  a 
woman — and  what  woman  has 
ever  lived  free  from  iti — Lady 
Cecilia  had  ample  excuse  for  being 
vain.  She  seemed  to  possess  the 
perennial  beauty  of  Ninon  de 
TEnclos.  Now,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  her  age,  and  twenty-fifth 
of  her  reign,  her  beauty,  though 
of  a  different  order,  commanded  aa 
much  admiration  as  in  girlhood* 
London  seasons,  more  than  the 
lapse  of  Nature's  seasons,  had  paled 
her  cheeks.  But  what  of  that  I 
The  lily  is  as  lovely  as  the  roee. 
A  few  gray  hairs  now  mingled 
with  the  auburn,  but  was  not 
Froisette,  the  French  maid,  equal 
to  that  emergency  f  And  even  if 
she  was  not  so  at  all  times,  is  not 
silver  more  chaste  than  gold  t 

Having  said  thus  much  of  Lady 
Cecilia  Warriner,  the  reader  will 
readily  understand  that  she  still 
commanded  a  host  of  admirers  at 
her  feet.  The  senior  on  the  list 
was  old  Sir  Tripton  Madingley, 
who  had  worshipped  at  her  shrine 
for  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
paid  court  to  lesser  goddesses,  and 
even  married  one ;  but  Lady  Ce- 
cilia had  always  occupied  the  high-: 
est  niche  in  his  temple  of  beauty. 
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Mrii^  petnaed  lier  aoxi*8  letter, 
gatiteied  up  her  fan   a.Ti(i  gloveSy 
and  giTen   one     last     approvuig 
gltoee  at  the  mirror,  tliis  favoured 
daogbter  of  Eve   departed  on  her 
erening  round    of     gaiety.       Of 
cooise  abe  i?a8  not  goixig  to  waste 
all  her  magnificence  on  one  enter- 
tainment     She  dined  at  Carlton 
Hooae  Terrace^  listened  to  some 
nraaie  in  Paik-lane,    and  finally 
pat  in  an  appearance   at  a  ball  in 
fidgraYe-square.      It  'vras  at  this 
list  aeene  that    she    encountered 
hnr  old  fiiend  and  ardent  admirer 
Six  Tripton  Madingley.      The  old 
beau  had  been    a  lady's  man^  a 
tdflcr,  all  his  day  a.      Had  he  been 
antedated   to    tlie    middle    ages, 
hia  equipment  for  life's  campaign 
would  have   l)een    mainly  com- 
prised in  a  pooncet-box,  a  guitar, 
and  a  ladder  of  ropes.     The  num- 
ber of  -women  to  whom  he  had 
iudxTidnally  addressed  the  assur- 
ance, '  Yon  are  the  only  one  I  ever 
truly  loved/   would  have  defied 
his  own  power  of  computatiou, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
perfect  system  of  mnemonics  yet 
dedsed. 

There  was,  however,  one  to 
whom  this  remark  had  been  ut- 
tered with  truth ;  and  that  singu- 
lar person  was  lady  Cecilia.  And 
when  she  had  refused  him  for  the 
sake  of  Charlie  Warriner,  then 
the  routed  handsomest  man  in 
the  Household  Brigade,  the  dis- 
carded lover — as  discarded  lovers 
often  do-— had  gone  straightway 
and  madly  manied  some  one  else. 
There  had  been,  however,  this 
much  of  method  in  his  madness, 
that  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
offered  his  hand,  if  not  his  heart 
with  it,  had  been,  like  the  iU- 
ikted  heiress  in  the  )ate  gifted 
Kr.  Bobson's  tragic  lay,  the  only 
child  of  a  rich  merchant,  *  with  a 
very  large  fortune  in  silver  and 
gold*'  Within  a  few  years  of  the 
-not  a  particukzly  hap^ 


py  one  for  the  lady — the  wealthy 
heiress  had  died,  leaving  her  hus- 
band, as  the  expression  goes,  a 
pledge  of  their  matnal  affection. 
The  pledge  was  now,  at  the  period 
of  this  narrative — the  major  nar- 
rative, not  this  minor  one — a 
young  lady  just  introduced,  and 
one  of  the  largest  prizes  in  the 
female  matrimonial  market  In 
her  case  there  would  be  no  tedious 
waitiug  for  dead  men*8  shoes. 
Her  maternal  and  mercantile  rela- 
tives had,  in  a  very  businesslike 
manner,  protected  the  bulk  of  her 
mother's  fortune  from  Sir  Trip- 
ton's  so  me  what  squandering  hands ; 
and,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
Agatha  Madingley — such  was  her 
name — would  become  sole  mis- 
tress of  a  vast  accumulation. 

Lady  Cecilia  had  not  long 
graced  the  ball  with  her  dignified 
presence,  when  she  was  joined 
by  Sir  Tripton  as  she  sat  apart 
from  the  throng  of  dancers. 

'  How  well  Agatha  is  looking 
to-night !'  she  remarked,  after  a 
while,  as  a  tall  graceful  girl  passed 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  arm  of 
her  late  partner  in  the  dance. 

'  Yes,  she  is  improving,  decided- 
ly improving,'  said  Sir  Tripton. 

*  Algernon  is  coming  up  to- 
morrow for  a  few  days,'  continued 
Lady  Cecilia,  with  a  certain  sig- 
nificance. 

*  Ah,  indeed  1*  was  the  response, 
in  tones  which  betokened  that 
this  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  the  speakers  had  conversa- 
tionaUy  coupled  the  two  young 
people  together. 

'Tes,  1  heard  from  him  this 
evening,  just  before  I  left  home.' 

*  Comes  up  to-morrow,  eh  f 
repeated  Sir  Tripton  meditatively. 
'Then  our  little  plot  thickens 
with  the  appearance  of  the  hero 
on  the  scene.' 

^  Yes ;  at  all  events  it  must  be 
thick  enough  for  the  two  princi* 
pal  actors  not  to  see  through  it  at 
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first.  For  if  there  is  a  circum- 
stance calculated  to  breed  mutual 
detestation  in  the  minds  of  two 
young  people,  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  their  respective  parents  have 
destined  them  for  each  other.' 

^Undoubtedly  so/  acquiesced 
Sir  Tripton.  *^ow  I  mean  to 
kindle  the  first  spark  of  love  for 
Algy  in  Agatha's  bosom  directly 
we  get  home.  I  shall  lead  her  by 
the  hand  into  the  library,  and,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  suppressed 
emotion,  I  shall  ask  her  if  she  is 
particularly  anxious  to  bring  her 
father's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave — not  that  I've  got  any,'  hur- 
riedly interpolated  the  old  beau, 
as  he  gracefully  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  dyed  locks.  *  Mere 
figure  of  speech.  Nowlthinklmay 
safely  predict  that  Agatha's  reply 
will  be  in  the  negative.  *'  Then 
beware  of  young  Algernon  War- 
riner,"  I  shall  say.  "  Fall  in  love 
with  any  male  of  the  human  spe- 
cies but  that  particular  young 
man,  and  receive  a  father's  bless- 
ing. But  fall  in  love  with  that 
particular  young  man,  and  know 
the  bitterness  of  a  father's  curse." ' 

'  But  is  not  that  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  contrariety  a  little  too 
far?  asked  Lady  Cecilia,  with  a 
languid  smile. 

'  Kot  in  the  least.  Was  it  not 
the  forbidden  fruit  that  was  most 
longed  for?  Shell  go  to  bed, 
dream  of  him  all  night,  and  wake 
up  desperately  in  love  with  him 
in  the  morning.  And  if  you,  my 
dear  Lady  Cecilia,  will  only  pur- 
sue a  similar  course  with  Algy 
regarding  Agatha,  the  two  will  be 
ready  to  rush  into  each  other's 
arms  at  the  very  first  opportimity, 
with  mutual  protestations  of  un- 
dying love  on  their  lips.' 

'But  are  you  quite  sure  Agatha 
may  not  be  secretly  contemplating 
a  litUe  game  of  matrimony  on  her 
own  account  V  said  Lady  Cecilia. 
'  Girls,  you  know,  especially  those 


without  mothers,  sometimes  ar- 
rive at  such  conclusions  independ- 
ently of  paternal  assistance.' 

'  0  dear,  no  !  Besides,  even  if 
she  has,  directly  I  tell  her  that 
she  is  quite  at  Hberty  to  marry 
any  one  bvi  Algy,  she  won't  care 
two  pins  for  any  one  else.  These 
young  foolish  things  all  know 
and  believe  in  the  hackneyed  say- 
ing that  true  love  never  runs 
smooth ;  and  conversely  they  ima- 
gine that  no  love  which  does  run 
smooth  can  be  true,  or,  what  is 
more  taking  to  their  ideas,  roman- 
tic. And  if  it  i»  not  for  the  sake 
of  money  or  romance,  it  is,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  for  some 
trifiing  reason  that  girls  marry. 
If  you  could  get  half  a  dozen 
young  married  women  into  the 
Palace  of  Truth,  and  ask  them- 
one  after  the  other  why  they  had 
entered  into  the  holy  bonds  of 
wedlock,  you  would  get  these 
answers,  or  something  like  them 
— No.  1  :  "I  married  because 
papa  was  so  ridiculous  as  to  object 
to  my  dancing  five  times  in  the 
evening  with  the  same  man,  and 
I  thought  if  I  married  I'd  be  able 
to  do  as  I  pleased  in  such  mat- 
ters." No.  2 :  **  I  married  be- 
cause Geoigie  Smith  got  engaged, 
and  I  was  determined  she 
shouldn't  be  married  before  me." 
No.  3 :  '<  I  married  because 
widows'  caps  are  so  sweetly  be- 
coming, and  I  wanted  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  qualifying  for 
one."  No.  4  :  *'  I  married  because 
I  was  afraid  people  would  think  I 
had  never  been  asked."  No.  5  : 
"  I  married  because  I  loved — ^" ' 

'  Ah,  there  you  have  the  good 
old-fashioned  reason  at  last ;  it  is 
quite  refreshing,'  said  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, who  had  been  leaning  back 
in  her  chair,  looking  at  her  an- 
cient adorer  over  the  top  of  her 
fan,  and  lazily  condescending  to 
be  amused  by  his  volatile  prattle, 
as  she  had  been  on  occasions  of 
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1ft  kind  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
oentoiy. 

'  Don't  be  in  sucii  a  linny,  my 
dear  Lady  Cecilia.  The  fair  con- 
£a88or  was  going  to  say  "  another." 
In  other  words,  married  out  of 
spite.  Bnt  seriously,  and  to  re- 
turn to  our  former  subject,  are  you 
anre  Master  Algy  has  not  already 
choeen  for  himself  1  I've  answered 
for  my  child ;  can  you  answer  for 
yours  f 

*  O9  quite.  Algernon  is  not  one 
of  those  young  men  who  find  a 
dart  in  eveiy  pretty  face.  When 
he  once  gives  his  love  I  feel  cer- 
tain it  will  be  given  for  ever  and 
aye,  and  people  capable  of  giving 
such  love  as  this  are  very  chary  of 
bestowing  it.  Besides,  what  op- 
portunity has  he  had  of  losing  his 
heart,  even  if  it  were  of  the  most 
susceptible  nature,  which  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  %  He  went  straight 
from  school  to  his  regiment ;  and 
for  the  two^ears  between  joining 
and  going  out  to  the  Crimea  he 
was,  when  not  engaged  vrith  his 
professional  duties,  too  much  en- 
grossed in  field  sports  for  fEdling  in 
love.  He  is  not  likely  to  have 
seen  any  especially  fascinating 
young  damsel  in  the  Crimea,  I 
should  think ;  and  to  imagine  that 
at  Puddleton,  where  he  has  been 
since  his  return,  there  can  be  any 
gill  for  whom  a  son  of  mine  could 
care  is  too  preposterous.' 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  acquiesced  the 
old  dandy.  'We  may  safely  dis- 
miss from  our  minds  all  fear  of 
danger  from  Buggledon,  or  what- 
ever the  name  of  the  place  is. 
And  now  having  satisfactorily 
dispoaed  of  all  obstacles,  we  may 
look  on  the  matter  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  Ah,  Lady  Cecilia, 
**  marriages  are  made  in  heaven." 
And  ''heaven  is  here,  where 
Juliet  is."' 

Here  our  Eomeo,  who  had 
'just  enough  of  learning  to  mis- 
quote/ shot  a  furious  cdUade  at 


the  fortress  which  had  withstood 
his  twenty-five  years'  siege. 

*  Well,'  said  Lady  Cecilia,  calm- 
ly ignoring  the  tender  glance, 
*•  Algernon  will  arrive  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  You  and  Agatha 
had  better  come  and  lunch  with 
us.' 

The  invitation  was  accepted; 
and  Lady  Cecilia,  being  tired, 
anachronistically  wished  her  hos- 
tess '  good-night'  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  was  escorted 
to  her  carriage  by  Sir  Tripton. 

*  Good-night,  my  dear  Lady 
Cecilia,'  he  tenderly  murmured,  as 
he  pressed  her  hand  through  the 
open  window  of  the  brougham. 

*  You  should  say  "  good-morn- 
ing," *  was  the  reply.  '-It  is  broad 
day.' 

'  No ;  not  when  you  are  going 
away,'  said  the  old  beau,  looking 
unutterable  things.  '"Your  ab- 
sence makes  the  night,  your  pre- 
sence brings  the  day."  Conse- 
quently Night,  black  -  browed 
Night,  now  frowns  upon  me  as 
your  horses,  like  the  steeds  of 
Phaeton,  are  about  to  bear  away 
the  bright  luminary  which  wiU 
not  again  gild  my  path  of  life 
until — I  turn  up  at  lunch  to-mor- 
row.' 

This  anti-climax  was  caused  by 
the  steeds  of  Phaeton  making  a 
sudden  snatch  forward  at  their 
collars  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
home,  and  carrying  off  the  bright 
luminary  of  Sir  Tripton's  exist- 
ence, and  very  nearly  his  toes  as 
welL  Without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, however,  Sir  Tripton  de- 
clined the  Juggemautic  perform- 
ance of  crushing  himself  or  any 
portion  of  himself  beneath  his 
idol,  and,  nimbly  skipping  back- 
wards,  stood  fondly  watching  the 
hind  wheels  until  they  turned  a 
comer. 

As  Sir  Tripton's  dyed  locks 
pressed   his  pillow  a  couple  of 
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hours  later,  ihe  coming  eyent,  as  he 
regarded  his  daughter's  betrothal 
to  Algernon  Warriner,  produced 
'in  him  a  frame  of  mind  which 
may  best  be  described  as  jubilant. 
Kow  why  all  this  self-congratu- 
lation 9    For  really  the  disposal  of 
a  good-looking  young  heiress  to  a 
young    gentleman    of   moderate 
means  and  expectations  is  not  a 
thing    of  such    difficulty  as   to 
render  its  accomplishment  a  mat- 
ter of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
young  lady's  &ther,  whatever  the 
feelings  of  the  young  gentleman's 
parents  may  be.     The  answer  lies 
rather  deeper  than  'we  have  yet 
penetrated  into  Sir  Tripton's  na- 
ture.    His    constant    regard   for 
Lady  Cecilia  was  about  Uie  most 
reputable  element  of  his  composi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  had  been  the 
least  variable.     In  the  youthful 
heyday  of  his  career  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  Lady  Cecilia  was  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  met  with  whom 
he  felt  he  could  settle  down  as 
a  respectable  member  of  society ; 
and  now  in  his  frivolous  old  age, 
when  frivolity  was   indulged  in 
only  because  it  was  second  nature, 
and  not  for  the  pleasure  it  gave, 
there  was  still  the  same  conviction 
that  Lady  Cecilia  was  the  only  one 
for  whom  he  could  feel  that  love 
which  would  sweeten  a  more  serious 
and  consequently  a  better  mode  of 
life.    Or  shall  we  put  it  another 
way,  and  say,  gild  the  bitter  pill  of 
that  old  age  which  could  not  be 
staved  off,  however  much  it  might 
be  disguised,  by  dentists,  perru- 
quiers,  tailors,  and  vendors  of  hair* 
dye? 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Tab  meeting  between  mother 
and  son  was  affectionate,  and  Lady 
Cecilia  was  unusually  demonstra- 
tive over  it.  Her  heart,  though 
desperately  full  of  worldliness,  was 


still  a  mother^s  heart,  and  as  such 
it  could  not  but  swell  with  pore 
loving  pride  as  she  surveyed  her 
handsome  and  gallant  young  son. 
There  is  no  such  health-restorer 
as  happiness,  and  for  the  last  few 
days  Algernon  Warriner  had  lived 
in  an  Elysium.  His  face,  when 
Lady  Cecilia  had  last  seen  it,  had 
been  wan  and  drawn  with  months 
of  suffering,  but  now  the  glow  of 
health  was  once  more  on  his  cheek. 
'If  Agatha  doesn't  lose  her 
heart  to  him,  she  hasn't  got  one,' 
she  thought  '  Yon  will  meet  some 
old  friends  atluncheon,  Algernon,' 
she  added  aloud,  with  considerably 
more  meaning  in  her  words  than 
met  the  ear  addressed. 

'  Old  friends?'  said  Algernon 
gaily;  'delighted  to  hear  it.  I 
believe  in  "  auld  lang  syne."  Who 
are  they  V 

'  Sir  Tripton  Madingley  and 
his  daughter.  This  is  her  first 
season.' 

*  Sir  Tripton,  eh  V  said  Algernon, 
laughing,  for  the  old  beau  had 
always  been  a  joke  with  hinu 
'  And  what's  the  daughter  grown 
like  ?  I  haven't  seen  her  since  she 
was  a  little  girl  in  frocks.  I 
should  think  chaperon  to  a  mar- 
riageable young  lady  was  not 
exactly  old  Sir  Tripton's  most 
congenial  rdle.* 

'Agatha  is  a  very  nice  girl; 
seems  to  be  admired;  but  eJie's 
hardly  my  style  of  beauty,  and 
h&rdly  yours,  I  should  think,'  re- 
plied Lady  Cecilia  carelessly ;  for 
well  did  she  know  that  this  was 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  '  faint 
praise'  does  not  'damn.'  It  is 
much  better  to  expect  little  and 
be  agreeably  surprised,  than  to 
expect  much  and  be  disappointed. 
'At  all  events,'  continued  Lady 
Cecilia,  '  it  will  be  quite  refiresh- 
ing  to  you  to  meet  people  in 
society  again ;  for  of  course,  Alger- 
non, you  have  no  acquaintances 
amongst  the  people  of  Puddleton*' 
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*  Hayent  I,  though  T  said  Alger- 
ncm  wannly.  *  Amongst  others 
there's  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a 
hearty  old  English  gentleman  as  I 
ever  met  with — a  jolly  old  boy  of 
the  name  of  Bolitho.' 

*  Never  heard  of  him,'  said  Lady 
Cecilia,  as  if  her  words  were  equi- 
valent to  a  sentence  of  social 
ostracism.  'But  now  that  I  do 
hear  of  him,  his  name  gives  one 
the  idea  that  he's  always  dancing 
a  hornpipe.' 

'  Well,  he's  jolly  enough,  I  can 
assure  you,  without  l^at  per- 
petual motion.' 

'  Very  likely.  Jollity  is  by  no 
means  an.  unusual  concomitant  of 
vulgarity  /  said  Lady  Cecilia  super- 
ciliously. 

'  But  he  is  not  vulgar,'  retorted 
Algernon,  with  warmth. 

^  So  be  it,  Algernon.  Heated 
arguments  over  tjifles  are.  He  is 
not  vulgar.' 

*  No  ;  unless  goodness  of  heart, 
unbounded  generosity,  love  of 
his  fellow-creatures  and  of  his 
country  are  vulgar;  and  then  is 
he  the  Tulgarest  creature  that  ever 
walked  the  earth.' 

'  Well,  I  have  heard  of  love  at 
first  sight,  Algernon,  aiid  I  believe 
there  can  be  such  a  thing ;  but 
fiiendship  I  should  have  imagined 
¥ras  a  sentiment  of  a  somewhat 
slower  growth.  If,  however,  there 
was  a  spot  in  England  un&vour^ 
able  to  the  rapid  development  of 
this  mushroomlike  friendship  in 
the  breast  of  a  son  of  mine,  I 
should  have  thought  that  spot 
was  Pnddleton.  Friendship,  es- 
pecially sudden  Mendship,  be- 
tween two  people  is  generally 
bom  of  a  congeniality  in  tastes 
and  pursuits ;  and  that  you  should 
find  a  kindred  spirit  in  Puddleton 
is  to  me  a  surprise,  and  I  admit 
Bot  a  pleasant  one.  Pray  have 
you  any  more  Puddleton  friends 
besidea  Mr.  Bolero?  concluded 
Lady  Cecilia,  who  had  a  contempt 


tuous  way  of  not  being  troubled 
to  call  people  out  of  her  own  set 
by  their  right  names. 

*  Yes,  I  have — the  Mayor  of 
Puddleton  and  his  family.' 

*Dear  me,  Algernon!  The 
Mayor  of  Puddleton  and  his 
family  I  Well,  I  confess  that  does 
not  nuse  the  same  lively  picture 
to  my  mind's  eye  as  the  nama  of 
your  friend  Mr.  Bopeepo  did.' 

'  Well  then,  my  dear  mother, 
I'll  draw  the  family  picture  for 
you.' 

*  If  you  consider  it  necessary  to 
do  so,  Algernon,  or  it  will  afford 
you  the  least  pleasure,  I  shall 
submit  to  the  delineation  with  at 
all  events  the  consolation  that  I 
am  acquiring  knowledge  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  I  have  hitherto  been 
singularly  ignorant ;  for  I  confess,' 
said  Lady  Cecilia,  who  in  her 
girlhood  had  been  a  Maid  of 
Honour,  *  that  in  my  mind  a  mayor 
and  his  family  are  nothing  more 
than  mere  abstract  ideas.  A 
mayor  is  something  that  reads  an 
address,  generally  dropping  Ids 
spectacles  over  it,  out  of  sheer 
nervousness,  and  sometimes  an  h 
as  well ;  a  mayor's  wife  is  some- 
thing very  much  overdressed,  who 
stands  by  awkwardly  bowing;  a 
mayor's  daughter  is  something 
frightened  out  of  its  wits  that  pre- 
sents a  bouquet;  and  a  mayor^s 
son — well,  I  don't  think  he  has 
ever  obtruded  himself  on  my 
mind,  even  in  the  abstract ;  but  I 
suppose  that  he  is  something  that 
does  something  with  a  ledger 
somewhere.' 

'  You  will  shortly  know  a  litUe 
more  of  th£  genua  ^  said  Algernon ; 
'for  I  nu^  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  that  it  ii  mainly  on  a  subject 
very  closely  connected  with  the 
Mayor  of  Puddleton  and  myself 
that  I  have  come  up  to  talk  to 
you  about.' 

'  0,  I  know,'  said  Lady  Cecilia 
languidly.     'But,  my  dear  Al- 
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gemon,  it  is  higli  time  yon  should 
give  up  these  hoyish  pranks.' 

*  I  really  don't  understand  you, 
my  dear  mother.' 

*  Why,  I  recollect  now  that  the 
mayor  of  a  town  is  also  its  chief 
magistrate;  and  you  have  got 
into  some  scrape  with  him — pull- 
ed his  door-knocker  off,  or  put 
out  all  the  lamps  in  tiie  main 
street ;  something  of  that  sort — 
and  you've  promised  fifty  pounds 
to  some  local  charity  as  compen- 
sation, and  you  have  not  any 
spare  cash  at  your  agent's.  Am  I 
not  right  ?  Of  course  I  must  he. 
For  what  other  suhject  could 
possibly  bring  you  and  the  Mayor 
of  Puddleton  into  close  inter- 
course V 

*  But  there  is  another  subject — 
a  tender  subject,  a  sacred  subject, 
a  subject  dearer  to  me  than  life,' 
replied  Algernon  Warriner,  wiih 
an  earnestness  that  for  a  few  mo- 
ments startled  his  mother  out  of 
her  usual  repose. 

'  Algernon,  what  do  you  mean  V 
she  asked,  leaning  forward  and 
gazing  with  almost  breathless  in- 
terest into  his  face. 

'  I  mean,'  said  Algernon,  with 
soldier-like  brevity,  as  he  came 
to  the  point  rather  quicker  than 
when  opening  up  the  same  subject 
in  his  memorable  ante-prandial 
interview  with  Mr.  Buddlecombe, 
<  I  mean  that  I  love  his  daughter.' 

The  announcement  was  as  dis- 
agreeable at  it  was  unexpected. 
Anger,  disappointment,  and  all 
the  bitterness  of  shatteored  hopes 
filled  Lady  Cecilia's  breast;  but 
she  was  not  the  one  to  ^  unpack 
her  heart  with  words.'  Silently 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
an  expression  of  disgust,  as  if 
some  noisome  reptile  had  crossed 
her  path,  came  into  her  face. 

'Yes,  mother,'  said  Algernon 
Warriner,  keenly  feeling  the 
sUent  and  bitter  contempt  more 
on  account  of  the  girl  he  loved 


than  on  his  own.  '  Yes,  one  of 
those  things  who,  half  ^ghtened 
out  of  their  wits,  present  bouquets, 
has,  to  my  great  happiness  and 
honour,  promised  to  be  my  wife.* 

*  I  see  how  the  case  stands, 
though  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  had  more  strength  of 
mind,'  said  Lady  Cecilia.  '  You 
have  not,  you  cannot  have  been  a 
free  agent  in  this  contemptible 
piece  of  folly.  You  have  been 
wheedled,  flattered,  coaxed,  en- 
trapped into  it  by  this  wily  old 
Mayor;  for  in  such  cases  it  is 
the  designing  parent  more  than 
the  comparatively  innocent  decoy 
who  lands  the  weak  victim.' 

In  the  midst  of  his  chagrin 
Algy  Warriner  could  not  repress 
a  smile  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe's  wiles  and  blandishments. 
He  felt  it  expedient  to  dispel  the 
illusion. 

*  At  the  first  interview  I  ever 
had  with  my  wily  entrapper  he 
wheedled  me  by  keeping  me  wait- 
ing on  his  doorstep  for  about 
twenty  minutes ;  his  fulsome  flat- 
tery took  the  form  of  calling  me 
an  impostor ;  and  he  coaxed  me 
to  the  extent  of  threatening  to 
have  me  tarred  and  feathered  for 
daring  to  propose  to  his  daughter.' 

'  Are  these  phrases  mere  figures 
of  speech  f  asked  Lady  Cecilia,  in 
cold  hard  tones ;  '  or  do  they 
convey  matters  of  fact  V 

'  They  are  simple  and  unvarn- 
ished truths.' 

'Algernon,  I  blush  for  you.' 

Neither  was  this  remark  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  Lady  Cecilia's 
usually  pale  face  was  covered  from 
neck  to  brow  with  an  angry  flush. 

'  Come,  mother,' said  Algernon, 
'  my  mind  is  made  up ;  the  thing 
is  as  good  as  done;  whafs  the 
use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk  V 

'  But  I  do  not  call  it  spilt  milk,' 
said  Lady  Cecilia,  so  carried  away 
for  the  moment  as  to  adopt  her 
eon's  homely  metaphor.     'It  is 
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milk  delibeiately,  madly,  wanton- 
ly poured  into  llie  gutter/ 

Never  in  his  life  had  Algernon 
Warriner  seen  his  mother  betray 
each  symptoms  of  anger.  He  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  pro- 
long, if  he  could  help  it,  the  pain 
of  a  wounded  spirit^  least  of  all 
his  own  mother's,  and  he  spoke 
the  soft  word  which  he  hoped 
would  turn  away  her  wrath. 

'  I  mentioned  how  my  suit  had 
been  received  not  to  cause  you 
anger  or  pain,  but  to  show  you 
how  thoroughly  in  earnest  I  have 
been  in  my  love;  for  I  can  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  mother,  I  relish 
insult  as  little  as  you  do.  Come, 
mother,'  he  added,  placing  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a 
gentle  tenderness, '  it  was  to  tell 


you  of  this  in  all  filial  duty  and 
affection  that  I  came  up  to  town.' 

With  icy  deliberation  she  put 
his  hand  away. 

^Algernon,'  she  said,  rising 
from  her  seat,  and  planting  her 
right  foot  on  the  floor  with  a 
quicker  motion  than  usually  cha- 
racterised her  gestures  —  Lady 
Cecilia  was  incapable  of  stamping 
— 'Algernon,  you  shall  never 
marry  this  girl.' 

*  Never,  mother  1' 

*  Never  with  my  consent.' 
'Then,  mother,  I  must  marry 

her  without/ 

Lady  Cecilia  inclined  her  head 
with  cold  stateliness. 

'Then  we  need  say  nothing 
more  to  each  other  on  the  subject,' 
she  remarked. 


(To  he  coftfuiued.) 


ITER  BIARRITZIANUM. 

OoH,  ye  Muses  all  ten. 

Come,  inspoire  now  me  pen — 
It's  meself  Oi'm  countin'  as  one  of  ye; 

For  elsewoise  Oi  opoine 

Te  would  still  be  but  noine, 
Ey'ry  swate  mother's  faymale  son  of  ye. 

Oi  am  fain  to  wroite  down, 

And  to  thus  give  renown, 
To  each  township  'twixt  Calais  and  Dover ; 

Yit,  bedad,  whoy  should  Oi 

To  descroibe  that  route  try, 
As  it  wasn't  that  way  we  crossed  over  1 

Though  Oi'd  much  hoped  to  dip 

Me  thumb  dape  down,  and  sip 
Draughts  o'  po'try  in  sthrames  of  CastaUa ; 

Bot  Oril  whisper  to  you 

Whoy  that  plan  wouldn't  do— 
They  were  droyed  op,  loike  thim  in  Austhralia. 

'Twas  at  Folkestone's  broight  bay 

That  we  put  out  to  say — 
If  there's  no  bay  there,  whoy  are  ye  troblin'  1 

Are  not  rhoyme,  war,  and  love 

All  dull  facts  far  above  ? 
And  besoides,  there's  a  foine  bay  at  Doblin. 

The  say  it  was  liquid. 

And  also  was  thick  wid 
What  a  mixthur  of  verdure  and  sheen  looks ; 

And  scz  Oi,  The  Saxon 

Thim  waves  will  lay  tax  on 
For  their  trayson  in  '  wearin'  the  green'  looks. 

Bot  that  wasn't  quoite  all ; 

For  some  men  I  recall 
(As  quare  bastes  take  tints  loike  things  surroundin'), 

Who  had  dared  to  asshume 

A  thick  veil  of  green  gloom, 
Loike  the  waves  that  benath  thim  were  boundin'. 
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Now,  whoilst  one  floys  down-sUiaiis, 

And  one  at  the  saj  glares, 
And  one  lays  whoiter  cheeks  on  whoite  pillows, 

On  deck,  'nathe  tarparlin', 

Me  mother — the  darlin' ! — 
Loike  Britannia,  deroided  the  hillows. 

At  the  last  here's  Bull  loin — 

Well,  yis,  that  accent's  moine ; 
Bot  Bull  lone,  av  ye  plaze,  take  yer  choice,  sorr ; 

If  ye  think  hoth  ways  wrong, 

Be  all  manes  say  Bull  long — 
Still,  don't  stare  at  me  in  such  fierce  voice,  sorr  ! 

Whatsoiver  its  name, 

Oi'd  he  higly  to  hlame 
Its  dotioniera  were  Oi  to  flatther ; 

For  they  proved  our  sore  hane. 

And  they  lost  us  our  train 
By  long  arguments  on  a  small  matther. 

Well,  at  Par's  that  noight  Oi 

Found  two  soft  heds  hard  hy 
The  hig  Shamming-a-Fairy  due  Nor,  sorr; 

Both  clane,  toidy,  and  dhroy. 

Where  sound  slape  we  injoy. 
And  in  hed  who  on  airth  would  want  more,  sorr  1 

Oi  couldn't  help  thinkin', 

Before  to  slape  sinkin', 
Ask  Briton  or  Prussian  or  Bayrisch  man, 

That  on  one  point  with  me 

One  and  all  will  agree — 
The  ex-President  is  an  Irishman. 

In  the  owld  sthreets  of  Cork 

Brave  MacMahon  lamt  to  walk — 
Oi  spake  facts  now,  'tisn't  me  fancy  stirs — 

And  full  well  I  recall 

Games  at  marhle  and  hall 
My  hoys  and  girls  played  with  his  ancestors. 

We  next  day  reached  Orleens 

By  the  vapour-machines ; 
And  ate — if  my  mem'ry  errs,  pardon  her — 

An  owld  hen,  moigh^  lane, 

Some  shoeflow'rs  at  the  Quane, 
And  hafe  at  the  woife  of  the  gardener. 

The  cathedral  we  saw, 

Jeanne  Dare's  statue  on  hor- 
sehack,  her  house,  and  loikewoise  Agnes  Sorel's ; 

Then  to  Poictiers  went, 

Where  our  thoughts  backwards  bent 
Unto  one  not  the  laste  of  big  quarrels. 
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In  that  channin'  ould  tovn, 

If  they  e'er  put  ye  down, 
At  th*  Hotel  de  France  put  yerself  op,  sorr ; 

Where  the  landlady  dear 

Will,  with  woine  and  good  cheer 
And  good  cheerfulness,  fill  op  yer  cop,  sorr. 

Wrote  Oi  Bcedekker  in, 

Oi  would  say  Deck  her  inn 
Witb^nree  stars,  and  '  aufmerksame  Wirthin.' 

P'raps  ye're  thinkin'  Oi'm  paid 

For  these  notes  that  Oi've  made ; 
Bot  Oi'd  ne'er  crack  op  koind  hearts  for  mere  tin. 

m 

At  the  Quatr'  Soeurs,  Bordeaux, 

Sich  another  Oi  know ; 
Yis,  indade,  she  moight  pass  for  her  brother, 

If  his  mother  had  been — 

If  their  father,  Oi  mean, 
Had  not  both  been  the  sex  of  no  other. 

If  ye're  passin'  that  way. 

Stop,  as  we  did.  The  quay. 
Churches,  bridges,  streets,  make  a  foine  city ; 

And  the  Quinconces,  where  play 

Childhren  all  thro'  the  day ; 
And,  belave  me,  the  coUeons  are  pretty. 

To  the  town  of  Bayonne 

We  the  morrow  push  on  ; 
Thence  droive  here,  and  me  brother  outseek  we ; 

Hip  hurrah  I  here  he  is. 

And,  as  owld  Horace  siz. 
Here's  my  '  Finis  chafOsque  viseque.' 

PATRICE  O'SQORKS. 
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^  Quick,  quick,  she  has  a  new 
bcmnet  on  V  cried  Harriette  (pro- 
nounced Hair-yett)  Clinton,  with 
excitement. 

Her  sister  Louisa  was  just 
brushing  her  hair  the  wrong  way 
to  make  it  fluffy  in  front,  so  that 
she  could  not  instantly  comply 
with  Harriette's  injunction;  but 
the  moment  her  hands  were  free 
she  flew  across  the  room. 

'  Ah,  she's  gone  now  P  exclaimed 
the  first  speaker,  not  without  a 
tinge  of  gratification  in  her  tone. 

*  0,  of  course,  directly  /  come,' 
returned  Louisa  crossly ;  and  she 
craned  her  neck  from  the  window, 
without  succeeding  in  more  than 
catching  a  glimpse  of  a  victoria 
just  disappearing  round  the  comer 
of  the  square.  '  WeU,  she  might 
have  asked  one  of  us  to  go  with 
her,'  said  she ;  *•  not  that  I  should 
baye  been  able  to  go.' 

*0,  she  is  a  sdfish  creature,' 
returned  her  sister ; '  and  I'm  sure 
I  wish  we  had  not  asked  her  for 
to-night.' 

In  the  yictoria  sat  Miss  Be- 
thune,  a  neighbour  of  the  Clin- 
tons. She  was  starting  for  a 
lawn-tennis  jmrty  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  after  which  she 
intended,  time  permitting,  to  look 
in  at  two  or  three  ^  at  homes.'  The 
TOL.  xxxvm.  NO.  OCXXIY. 


beginning  of  June  had  really 
brought  a  fine  day  at  last,  so  that 
she  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
wear  for  the  first  time  a  summer 
bonnet  which  had  long  been  wait- 
ing. 

Who  is  Miss  Bethune  1  She  is 
a  lady  of  excellent  family  and 
comfortable  fortune.  Her  fiither, 
a  baronet,  dying  whilst  she  was 
still  a  child,  had  left  her,  with 
her  brother  and  sister,  to  the  care 
of  his  widow.  For  a  year  this 
lady,  a  woman  of  a  highly-culti- 
yated  understanding  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of 
fslshion  and  society,  had  fulfilled 
her  duties  in  a  manner  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  con- 
versation of  a  young  squire  of  the 
neighbourhood — her  inferior  in 
means  and  position,  though  not  in 
education — began  to  engross  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Lady  Bethune's 
attention.  Conversation  gave 
place  to  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  young  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Maule:  he  bc^an  to  encroach  on 
the  claims  of  the  young  people. 
Briefly,  Lady  Bethune  consented 
to  become  his  wife.  She  loved 
him  with  the  fervour  of  a 
woman  who  sees  youth  passing, 
with  the  large  demands  she  had 
made  on  life's  happiness  all  un- 
satisfied. He  regarded  his  mar- 
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riage  in  the  light  of  an  advantage- 
ous sacrifice.  He  gave  his  free- 
dom, and  he  gained  position, 
money,  and  a  woman  of  whom 
he  might  be  proud  in  society.  To 
a  novua  homo  (for  his  father  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  family) 
these  were  inestimable  advant- 
ages. 

Meantime  our  heroine,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Hester,  and 
her  brother  and  sister  fared  in- 
differently. Mr.  Maule  and  Lady 
Bethune  started  on  a  tour,  in- 
tending to  gratify  the  artistic 
tastes  which  had  first  brought 
them  together  by  visiting  the 
most  celebrated  galleries  of  Eu- 
rope. They  agreed  that  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  the  children  at 
home.  These  were  happy  days 
for  Hester  and  her  little  brother 
and  sister.  They  delighted  in 
the  literature  of  the  desert-island, 
and  shared  a  passion  for  ad- 
venture. No  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  instruction,  and 
they  ran  wild  about  the  woods 
at  home,  their  nerves  unimpaired 
by  the  daily  occurrence  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  the  robbers 
and  pirates  with  whom  they  had 
peopled  the  place.  Theirs  was 
a  stirring  life.  Often  Hester  and 
her  brother  were  obliged  to  carry 
the  little  Jane  for  miles, — a  pro- 
cess which,  by  impeding  their 
flight,  doubled  the  risk  they  ran 
of  capture  by  the  savages  who 
were  always  on  their  track.  Never 
did  they  leave  the  house  without 
a  supply  of  glass  beads  or  some 
gingerbread  to  propitiate  these 
inexorable  creatures  in  case  of  the 
worst;  and  by  this  means  they 
were  always  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  though 
not  always  without  injuries. 

Hester  was  happy.  She  cher- 
ished an  intense  admiration  for 
her  brother  John.  His  coolness 
in  moments  of  peril,  his  readi- 
ness in  ingenious  expedients,  had 


given  her  an  absolute  faith  in 
him.  Little  Jane — she  loved  Jane 
with  a  protecting  love  that  resem- 
bled a  mother's. 

Presently  Mr.  Maule^nd  Lady 
Bethune  returned  from  their  tour. 
They  had  visited  all  the  art-gal- 
leries of  Europe,  and  the  romance 
of  their  married  life  was  over. 
The  wife,  it  is  true,  still  loved 
her  husband  devotedly ;  but  she 
began  to  see  that  he  felt  he  had 
made  a  sacrifice.  She  strained 
every  nerve  to  prevent  his  realis- 
ing this.  Maule  had  inherited  a 
taste  for  the  accumulation  of 
bullion  from  his  father,  an  Edin- 
burgh lawyer  who  had  made  his 
fortune.  Lady  Bethune's  tastes 
were  naturally  lavish  and  luxuri- 
ous ;  but  she  curtailed  her  expendi- 
ture by  every  means  in  her  power, 
that  her  husband  might  have  the 
gratification  of  pocketing  her 
ample  jointure.  But  Mr.  Maule 
was  not  satisfied.  When  a  selfish 
man  sees  that  the  efforts  of  all 
around  him  are  bent  to  the  one 
end  of  pleasing  him,  he  becomes 
impossible  to  please ;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  Maule.  He  de- 
veloped an  extreme  irritation  of 
temper.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
poor  wife  dismissed  every  servant 
with  whom  she  could  possibly 
dispense,  and  observed  the  most 
rigid  frugality  in  all  domestic 
arrangements ;  she  still  failed  to 
secure  his  approbation.  Even 
the  economies  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  toilette,  perhaps  the 
greatest  proof  of  self-denial  which 
she  could  have  afforded  him, 
failed  to  move  him. 

In  this  unkindly  atmosphere 
the  young  Bethunes  grew  up. 
Little  Sir  John  was  soon  packed 
off  to  a  school  where  the  charges 
were  moderate,  and  Hester  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  foreign 
governess — an  inferior  person. 

Poor  Hester!  She  began  al- 
ready to  look  back  on  a  golden 
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past.  Mr.  Maule  was  neryons 
and  could  not  bear  children,  and 
Lady  Bethone's  attentions  to 
them  were  confined  to  the  quell- 
ing of  lihe  smallest  disturbance. 
The  governess  made  fun  of  her 
long  legs,  and  forbade  strictly  all 
literature  of  an  imaginative  order. 
Even  John  was  chcmged  when  he 
came  home  from  school.  He 
only  cared  for  ferreting  and  kill- 
ing rats  now,  and  the  desert- 
island  days  were  at  an  end. 

In  these  changed  circumstances 
Hester  developed  a  reserved  tem- 
perament which  never  left  her. 
She  became  accustomed  to  think 
for  herself.  Much  secret  atten- 
tion she  devoted  to  her  small 
sister — washing  her,  kissing  her 
when  she  was  in  bed,  and  consol- 
ing her  when  she  fell  down-stairs. 
Jane  was  a  delicate  child,  and 
the  riffime  which  Mr.  Maule's 
anxiety  to  prevent  waste  had  ne- 
cessitated admitted  of  no  sort  of 
coddling.  When  Lady  Bethune 
remarked  what  a  miserable  mite 
her  youngest  bom  remained,  her 
husband  prescribed  a  cold  bath 
eveiy  morning  and  a  diet  of 
porridge. 

When  Hester  was  about  seven- 
teen her  mother  died.  Her 
idolatry  for  her  second  husband 
had  continued  to  the  end,  and 
she  had  enjoyed  no  happiness 
so  great  as  that  of  saving  money 
for  him.  With  this  money  Mr. 
Maule  had  repaired  and  added 
much  to  the  family  seat  of  his 
particular  branch  of  the  Maules. 
Thither  he  now  repaired,  taking 
with  him  his  stepdaughtcos,  who 
had  been  left  under  his  guardian- 
ship. Sir  John  had  gone  into  the 
army,  and  spent  his  leave  in 
travelling. 

Within  the  year  Mr.  Maule 
married  again;  this  time  a  wife 
who  was  by  many  years  his  junior. 
Mra.  Maule  began  by  being  very 
channing  to  the  Misses  Bethune ; 


but  she  secretly  thought  that  they 
were  very  much  in  the  way.  When 
time  had  rendered  her  less  scru- 
pulous as  to  what  sentiments  she 
avowed  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  she  one  day  broached 
this  opinion  in  so  many  words, 
and  without  diplomacy.  Mr. 
Maule  replied  that  he  perfectly 
understood  and  sympathised  with 
her,  but  that,  as  liberal  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  young 
ladies  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
board  and  lodging,  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Now  Mrs.  Maule  did  not  share 
her  husband's  notions  with  regard 
to  money.     One  of  a  large  £Eimily, 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  have 
very  little  before  her  marriage,  and 
her  private  resolve  had  been  to 
spend  liberally  now.   She  thought 
it  absurd  for  a  man  ofher  husband's 
means  to  consider  the  mere  trifle 
which    the    presence   of  Hester 
and  Jane  brought  him.     But  she 
did  not  mention  this.     Neverthe- 
less, in  a  few  months  the  Misses 
Bethune    left    the    house.      Sir 
John  had  placed  his  house  at  their 
disposal,  and  they  gladly  went  to 
reside    there,    still    maintaining 
amicable  relations  with  the  Maules. 
Hester,  who  had  a  horror  of  being 
in  any  one's  way,  had  considered 
this  step  before,  but  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  had  pi'ompted  her  to 
cling,  as  long  as  there  was  a  doubt, 
even  to  the  Maules.     Latterly, 
however,  she  was  left  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Maule  preferred  greatly 
her  room  to  her  company. 

At  their  old  home  Hester  and 
her  sister  led  a  peaceful  and  con- 
tented existence  for  several  years. 
She  Hved  in  entire  seclusion. 
Jane  was  extremely  delicate,, 
and  Hester's  education  had  ren- 
dered her  painfully  shy  and  averse 
to  society.  She  devoted  her- 
self to  study,  and  watching  care- 
fully over  the  health  of  her  fragile 
sister.     The  two  firls  were  all 
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in  all  to  each  other.  Jane,  a 
helpless  child,  depended  entirely 
on  her  elder  sister.  Hester  trans- 
acted all  the  business,  managed 
the  money,  ordered  the  dinner, 
made  plans  for  the  afternoon. 

At  last  Sir  John  wrote  to  say 
that  he  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  would  return  home  shortly. 
The    sisters   took  fright     Their 
brother*s  long  absence  had  caused 
a  resen^e  to  grow  up  between  him 
and  them.     Hester  feared  aga^ 
to  intrude   on  the  privacy  of  a 
newly-married  couple.     She  just 
waited  to  see  her  new  sister-in-Law, 
and  then  started  to  go  abroad. 
This  step  began  indeed  to  be  de- 
manded   by    the    condition    of 
Jane's  health.  The  best  doctor  in 
Edinburgh  had  confided  to  Miss 
Bethune  his  fears  that  her  sister 
was  falling  into  a  decline.     These 
fears  were  but  too  well  founded. 
Without  experiencing  any  pain, 
Jane  gradually  lost  strength  and 
appetite.     Hester's  most  watch- 
ful care  was  unavailing.     After  a 
year  or  so  of  wandering  about  on 
the  Continent,  the  invalid  broke 
a  blood-vessel,  and  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Hester's  grief  was  deep.  From 
her  childhood  her  little  sister  had  • 
been  the  darling  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  her  affection.  Her 
heart  was  naturally  a  warm  and 
tender  one,  and  this  was  the  one 
^  outlet  which  had  been  afforded 
for  its  love.  But  without  near 
friends  or  relations  to  whom  she 
could  open  her  heart,  her  sorrow 
was  obliged  to  be  a  silent  one, 
and  time  gradually  deadened  its 
sharpness. 

She  paid  a  visit  to  her  brother 
and  his  wife,  and  then  resolved  to 
settle  in  London.  Being  a  person 
of  very  refined  taste,  the  choice 
and  fitting  up  of  her  house  afforded 
her  agreeable  occupation. 

During  her  travels  she  had 
picked  up  HMtny  choice  articles, 


with  which  she  now  proceeded  to 
adorn  a  charming  house,  in  the 
same  square  as  that  of  the  Clin- 
tons, of  which  she  had  taken  a 
lease.  She  took  a  pleasure  in 
having  everything  of  the  beet ;  and 
this  taste  her  fortune  and  that  of 
her  sister,  which  she  had  inherited, 
permitted  her  to  gratify.  She 
made  her  house  perfect  in  an  un- 
pretending but  no  less  exquisite 
style. 

Kor  was  she  long  in  forming  a 
circle  of  acquaintances.  Friends 
of  the  family  called  upon  her,  and 
made  her  known  to  friends  of 
theirs.  Families  from  her  part  of 
the  country  called  upon  her  when 
they  came  to  town.  Her  excessive 
shyness  had  worn  off  with  her 
youth,  and,  though  still  extremely 
reserved,  she  had  savoir  vivre  in  a 
large  degree.  She  began  to  give 
smiall  musical  entertainments, 
which  she  made  very  perfect  in 
their  way.  Pleased  with  her  suc- 
cess, she  came  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
society,  of  which  she  had  formerly 
imagined  herself  incapable.  It  was 
knowing  nothing  about  it  that 
had  made  her  think  this.  Her 
toilette,  about  which  she  had  al- 
ways been  careful,  now  became 
an  object  ofinterest  to  her.  Society 
in  its  turn  looked  upon  her  as  a 
distinctly  desirable  person. 

At  the  time  when  this  story 
opens.  Miss  Bethune  had  been 
settled  in  London  for  some  years. 
She  was  thirty-eight  years  of  ^e. 
Too  old  for  a  heroine,  schoolgirl  1 
Well,  perhaps. 

The  early  habit  of  relying  upon 
herself,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
panionship of  a  person  so  much 
her  junior  both  in  age  and  dis- 
position as  Jane,  had,  however, 
given  her  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
her  own  antiquity.  She  considered 
herself  already  an  elderly  woman, 
and  entirely  l^yond  the  pale  of 
juvenile  prospects  and  diversions. 
She  had  some  habits  not  usually 
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contracted  until  a  mach  later 
period  in  life.  Among  others  she 
took  a  great  interest  in  jonng 
people.  Of  these  she  had  severed 
who  came  frequently  to  call  upon 
her,  and  corresponded  with  her 
at  length  when  not  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Chief  amongst 
these  were  the  Clintons ;  for  Mrs. 
Clinton  had  visited  her  as  soon  as 
she  had  had  time  to  ascertain  that 
she  was  of  respectable  family. 
She  had  consequently  been  ac- 
quainted with  Harriette  and  Louisa 
horn  the  time  they  were  school- 
girls. She  had  been  kind  to  them, 
interesting  herself  in  their  accom- 
plishments and  engagements,  and 
occasionally  making  them  presents, 
and  taking  them  with  her  to  places 
of  amusement ;  in  fact,  she  lav- 
ished upon  them  some  of  the 
kindness  which  would  have  been 
Janets  had  she  lived. 

In  return  for  this  the  Clinton 
girls  always  spoke  of  her  as 
one  of  their  best  friends,  and 
took  great  care  always  to  be 
charming  when  they  were  at  her 
house.  £ut  nevertheless  they 
found  it  impossible  to  overlook 
her  many  shortcomings.  With 
her  income,  and  no  one  but  her- 
self to  spend  it  on,  she  might 
easily  have  done  twice  as  much 
for  them.  The  gifts  which  they 
received  were  far  from  giving  them 
satisfaction.  Good  enough  in  their 
way,  they  might  have  been  better, 
and  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
In  short,  to  decry  Miss  Bethune 
was  with  the  Clintons  a  favourite 
way  of  passing  half  an  hour. 


II. 


^  Have  you  seen  my  handker- 
chief ?*  inquired  Louisa,  in  a  flur- 
ried manner,  of  her  sister. 

They  had  just^nished  dressing 
for  a  dinner-party  which   Mrs. 


Clinton  was  giving  that  night,  and 
at  which  Miss  Eethune  was  ex- 
pected. 

*  No,'  replied  Harriette  uncon- 
cernedly. 

She  had  everything,  and  was 
just  powdering  her  face  in  £ront 
of  the  glass. 

'  I  can't  think  where  it  can  be ; 
I  had  it  a  minute  ago,'  continued 
Louisa,  pushing  carelessly  against 
her  in  the  anxiety  of  her  search, 
and  causing  her  to  put  a  great 
deal  too  much  powder  on  her 
nose. 

It  was  a  special  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

'I  believe  that  Sarsnet  has 
hidden  it !'  exclaimed  the  seeker, 
in  a  moment,  with  considerable 
heat.  She  was  hastening  round 
the  room,  spreading  disorderwher- 
ever  she  went.  *  She  is  far  more 
trouble  than  use !' 

Sarsnet  was  the  young  ladies' 
maid ;  and  if  ever  anything  was 
not  in  its  place,  they  always  af- 
firmed that  she  had  stolen  it  or 
hidden  it  to  spite  them. 

At  length  the  missing  handker- 
chief was  found  under  a  pin- 
cushion, which  some  heedless  per- 
son had  placed  upon  it.  Louisa 
hastened  down- stairs.  There  was 
as  yet  but  one  arrival  in  the 
drawing-room.  This  was  a  young 
man  named  John  Bengough,  a 
distant  connection  of  the  Clinton 
family,  who  had  lately  come  over 
from  Australia,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an 
English  university  education.  He 
was  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and 
was  spending '  the  Long*  in  town. 

About  his  invitation  there  had 
been  considerable  discussion;  for 
both  the  young  ladies  assured 
their  parents  that,  from  what  they 
had  already  seen  of  him,  he  was 
a  young  man  of  gauche  manners, 
and  not  one  of  whom  they  could 
in  any  sense  be  proud.  Mrs. 
Clinton  accordingly  decided  that 
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she  would  not  invite  him ;  but  at 
the  last  moment  she  received  a 
note  from  a  young  man  regretting 
that  a  bad  cold  would  prevent  his 
having  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  her  that  evening.  So  after 
all  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  John,  who  accepted  with  plea- 
sure. 

He  was  a  young  man  about  the 
middle  height,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, a  fresh  complexion,  an  in- 
cipient beard  most  offensive  to 
the  exquisites  of  his  college,  and 
spectacles. 

Miss  Bethune  being  the  guest 
whom  they  knew  best,  the  Clin- 
tons had  arranged  that  their 
doubtful  friend  should  be  her 
neighbour. 

During  soup-time  that  lady 
was  occupied  by  conversation 
with  her  other  neighbour,  an  old 
acquaintance  with  whom  she  had 
not  recently  exchanged  ideas. 

After  a  slight  skirmish  with  a 
young  lady  on  his  left,  Bengough 
sat  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
spoak  to  her.  At  length  there 
was  a  pause  in  her  dialogue  with 
her  old  friend. 

*  Have  you  seen  Irving  in  Ham- 
let V  asked  the  Australian  hastily, 
lost  the  opportunity  should  escape. 

Hester  turned  to  him. 

*  Yes/  she  replied,  smiling  plea- 
santly ;  *  and  I  suppose  you  have 
too  ?  Tell  me  what  you  think  of 
him ;  as  a  lady  I  reserve  my 
opinion  till  I  have  heard  yours.' 

*  Well,' replied  Bengough  frank- 
ly, *  I  don't  like  him  at  all ;  and 
yet  I  have  heard  that  he  is  the 
only  conscientious  actor  on  the 
stage.  I  object  extremely  to  his 
pronunciation.' 

'  There  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  you,*  answered  Hester;  'still, 
I  think  you  are  rather  hard  on 
him.  His  Hamlet  is  intelligent, 
though  very  likely  not  quite  the 
one  you  and  I  would  wish  to 
see.' 


This  coupling  of  his  name  with 
hers  pleased  Bengough.  He  was 
aware  that  his  coat  was  not  quite 
what  might  have  been  desired, 
and  had  experienced  a  misgiving 
that  his  manners  and  discourse 
were  not  exactly  those  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  this  consciousness  had 
raised  a  defiant  mood  in  him, 
but  at  these  words  it  was  soft- 
ened. 

Miss  Bethune  and  Mr.  Ben- 
gough now  found  plenty  to  say 
to  each  other.  The  lady  had  a 
knack  of  interesting  people  in 
the  conversation  which  they  held 
with  her.  It  consisted  in  asking 
them  about  themselves.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  all  have  some- 
thing to  say — many  a  good  deal, 
and  that  extremely  agreeable  to 
their  own  ears. 

In  reply  to  her  artfully  couched 
inquiries,  John  Bengough  readily 
gaveher  much  information  concern- 
ing his  history  and  prospects.  He 
had  had  rather  a  rough  life  hither- 
to, as  appeared ;  had  lived  in  one 
of  the  less  civilised  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  had  had  experience  of 
manual  labour.  During  this  time, 
however,  he  had  managed  to  keep 
up  a  connection  between  himself 
and  the  classics ;  and  he  had  now 
come  to  England,  on  the  death  of 
his  parents,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  fellowship  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  already,  as  he  eagerly  in- 
formed his  listener,  a  scholar  of 
his  college. 

Hester  heard  all  this  with 
interest.  She  appreciated  the 
natoetS  with  which  her  neighbour 
impressed  upon  her  some  details 
of  his  history,  carefal  lest  she 
should  overlook  any  item  redound- 
ing to  his  credit 

'And  now  you  are  spending 
the  vacation  in  town  to  see  some- 
thing of  London  life  f 

'  Well,  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
very  much  of  that,'  said  Ben- 
gough ;  *  for  beyond  the  Clintons 
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I  know  no  one.  The  fieuit  is,  I 
intended  to  have  spent  the  time 
in  "  doing"  England ;  but  nnfor- 
tonatelj  I  found  my  finances 
wouldn't  stand  it/  he  added, 
smiling. 

Miss  Bethune  sympathised  with 
him.  There  was  no  trusting  to 
financial  appeaiances,  as  she  well 
knew.  But  as  for  making  ac- 
quaintances in  London,  that  was 
an  easy  business,  particularly  for 
a  young  man.  She  ended  by 
proposing  that,  if  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  he  should  come  and 
see  her  some  day.  She  was  at 
home  on  Thursdays.  Eengough 
^was  delighted.  He  accepted,  his 
face  radiant  with  pleasure. 

When  the  gentlemen  joined 
the  ladies  he  came  straight  to  Miss 
Bethune,  and  remained  with  her 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  When 
she  played  he  turned  the  leaves 
for  her,  a  thing  which  his  anxiety 
to  be  exactly  at  the  right  moment 
caused  him  to  do  with  very  little 
adroitness. 

Afterwards  they  had  more  con- 
versation; Miss  Bethune  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  young  lady  who 
was  a  Mend  of  hers,  and  who  was 
seated  near,  and  the  three  chatted 
very  agreeably.  When  it  was 
time  to  go  the  Clinton  girls 
took  an  effusive  farewell  of  Hes- 
ter, less,  indeed,  on  account  of 
any  particular  feelings  which  the 
occasion  excited  than  because 
there  were  those  present  whom 
they  wished  to  show  how  well  their 
effusive  farewells  became  them. 

Bengough  walked  home  in  the 
highest  spirits,  delighted  with 
Miss  Bethune  and  with  himself, 
and  full  of  visions  of  successes  in 
society. 


ni. 


'Well,  I  think  everything  went 
off  very  well  last  night,'  said  Mrs. 


Clinton  to  her  daughters  the 
next  morning  at  break&st.  There 
was  considerable  satisfiEtction  inher 
voice. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  dinner- 
party having  been  given  on  a 
Saturday  in  order  that  a  member 
of  Parliament,  whose  acquaintance 
was  felt  to  be  creditable,  might 
be  present. 

*0n  the  whole,  yes,'  replied 
Louisa,  after  a  moment's  medita- 
tion ;  '  the  eating  was  delicious. 
I  still  regret  extremely  that  I  did 
not  take  twice  of  those  sweet- 
breads.' 

*  Don't  say  they  were  good,* 
exclaimed  her  sister,  'for  I  did 
not  taste  them.  I  had  fully  in- 
tended to  when  writing  the  menu  ; 
but  that  hired  waiter  handed 
everything  with  such  indecent 
haste,  that,  in  the  excitement  of 
talking,  I  let  them  pass.' 

'  John  Bengough  was  the  blot 
on  the  evening ;  why  can't  he  get 
boots  with  pointed  toes  V 

'  His  talk  was  I  can't  tell  you 
how  trite,  too,'  said  Harriette.  '  I 
overheard  him  speaking  of  Irving 
in  Hamlet,  comparing  the  Aca- 
demy and  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
other  such  painful  solecisms.  It 
quite  made  me  blush.' 

*  Miss  Bethune  seemed  to  find 
plenty  to  say  to  him.' 

'  0,  it  is  a  forlorn  hope,  I  sup- 
pose; old  maids  are  always  like 
that;  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
disagreeable  to  any  one.' 

And  breakfast  being  late,  the 
young  ladies  hastened  up-stsdrs  to 
get  their  hats  and  fichus  for 
church;  prayer-books  they  did 
not  require,  being  of  those  who 
know  the  service  by  heart. 

That  very  day  John  Bengougb 
called  on  Miss  Bethune.  She  was 
in  her  room  when  he  arrived,  and 
he  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  in 
the  drawing-room.  He  examined 
the  room  with  great  admiration. 
Bengough  had  never  been  accus* 
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tomed  to  think  of  these  things 
before ;  but  he  now  began  to  ex- 
perience a  vague  pleasure  from 
the  harmonious  colouring  of  the 
cretonne,  the  old  china  and  wall- 
paper, and  the  subdued  fragrance 
of  some  genista.  When  Hester 
entered  the  room  she  seemed  en- 
tirely in  keeping  with  all  this 
delicate  refinement.  Her  gently 
modulated  voice  and  her  soft  drab 
draperies  belonged  to  the  same 
category  of  things. 

Eengough  had  just  come  from 
making  his  duty-call  on  the 
Clintons.  It  being  an  early  hour, 
he  had  found  them  all  unprepared 
for  visitors.  The  whole  family 
had  been  digesting  their  early 
dinner  in  easy  postures  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  had  been 
a  general  scrimmage  when  he  was 
announced,  for  all  the  crochet 
antimacassars  were  either  rucked 
up  in  wisps  or  else  on  the  floor, 
and  Louisa  had  taken  off  her 
shoes.  When  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  the  disturber  was 
only  their  relation,  the  shock  to 
their  digestions  had  reacted  on 
their  tempers,  which  had  remained 
during  the  rest  of  the  interview 
in  the  condition  associated  with 
packing  up  in  haste  or  riding  in 
a  close  carriage  with  one's  back  to 
the  horses. 

During  his  conversation  with 
^liss  Bethune  John  involuntarily 
contrasted  these  two  visits. 

*  How  pretty  your  room  is  I*  said 
he  almost  immediately. 

*Do  you  like  iti'  answered 
she  with  modesty ;  '  well,  that  ia  a 
compliment  of  a  peculiarly  grati- 
fying nature  to  me.' 

*  I  think  it  is  the  prettiest  room 
I  ever  was  in,'  exclaimed  John 
enthusiastically. 

*  You  know  one  of  the  things  I 
plume  myself  on  is  a  knack  of 
picking  up  pretty  things  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  I  must  show  you 
a  bargain  I  made  the  other  day^ 


and  which  is  still  filling  me  with 
self-satis£Eiction.' 

The  bargain  was  a  piece  of  Ve- 
netian glass.  They  went  across 
the  room  to  examine  it,  and 
Hester  entered  upon  a  humorous 
description  of  the  manner  by 
which  it  had  come  into  her 
hands.  As  she  began  at  her 
first  sight  of  it  in  the  back  shop 
of  a  hivcanieur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester-square,  and  nar- 
rated circumstantially  the  various 
steps  which  had  led  to  her  at  last 
securing  it,  the  description  occu- 
pied a  few  minutes.  Bengough's 
attention  had  time  to  wander,  for 
his  interest  in  the  Venetian  glass 
was  not  quite  such  as  its  exquisite 
workmanship  might  have  warrant- 
ed. Miss  Bethune  had  a  lively 
sensibility,  and  quickly  suspected 
this.  Nevertheless,  she  was  sur- 
prised when  on  raising  her  gaze 
she  beheld  her  visitor's  eyes,  which 
were  not  generally  of  a  particu- 
larly speaking  order,  fixed  upon 
herself  with  an  undeniable  expres- 
sion of  the  frankest  admiration. 

She  was  disconcerted,  and 
turned  aside,  finishing  her  story 
in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Bengough's  visit  was  a  long 
one,  but  Miss  Bethune  did  not 
find  it  fatiguing,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  who  would  as  soon  listen 
to  a  man's  experiences  and  hopes, 
as  to  his  rendering  of  the  recent 
scandal,  or  quotations  from  the 
art-criticisms  in  the  newspapers. 

At  last  Bengough  took  his  de- 
parture. Miss  Bethune  had  men- 
tioned an  intention  of  attending 
evening  service  at  St.  James's, 
and  it  struck  her  visitor  with  as- 
tonishment as  he  was  walking 
home  that  he  had  not  yet  heard 
Mr.  Haweis  preach.  It  was  an  in- 
tention he  had  so  long  cherished. 
He  dined  hastily,  and  started  in 
the  direction  of  Paddington.  But 
Hester  was  a  devout  listener  in 
churchy  and  when  she  chanced  on 
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one  occasion  to  raise  her  eyes  to 
the  gallery  she  did  not  remark 
that  a  gaze  which  had  long  heen 
levelled  in  her  direction  was  with- 
drawn with  the  speed  of  an  un- 
qoiet  conscience,  a  sight  which 
might  have  suggested  certain  re- 
flections to  her  mind. 


IV. 


'Thsrb  is  John  Bengough 
coming  here,  at  last/  said  Louisa 
Clinton,  who  was  looking  £rom 
behind  the  Venetian-blind,  one 
warm  afternoon. 

*  It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
he  has  called,'  returned  ELarriette. 
'  I  call  it  very  ungrateful,  after  aU 
we  have  done  for  him/ 

'Well,  I  am  sure  we  do  not 
want  him,'  said  Louisa ;  '  only  he 
must  have  found  it  very  dull  with- 
out nsy  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge he  hasn't  a  friend  in  the 
world.* 

*0,  you're  mistaken,'  cried 
Hairiette;  'I  have  seen  him 
several  times  going  in  and  out  of 
Miss  Bethune's.  I  wish  Miss 
Bethnne  would  mind  her  own 
business ;  she  is  a  deal  too  fond  of 
interfering  with  other  people.  I 
believe  it  w  there  that  he's  going 
now — yes,  he  has  passed  the  house. ' 

*  What  can  she  see  in  him  f 
*Or  he  in  her? 

'I  wonder  what  they  find  to 
talk  about,'  continued  Harriette, 
smiling.  'I  should  like  to  see 
them  together.' 

It  was  true  that  Bengough  had 
called  on  Miss  Bethune  with  un- 
conventional frequency  during  the 
past  month.  The  charm  which 
he  had  at  first  experienced  in  her 
society  had  deepened  on  further 
acquaintance.  His  existence  at 
Cambridge  had  been  rather  a 
dreary  one;  for,  though  Ids  dispo- 
sition was  sociable,  life  there  was 


too  new  to  him  to  admit  of  his 
readily  making  friends.     He  had 
come  unusually  near  to  the  rea- 
lisation of  that  ideal  of  hard  work 
and  frugal  living  which  so  many 
undergraduates  entertain ;  and  for 
the  time  he  had  looked  stoically  on 
all  those  supplementary  rays  of 
light  and  warmth  which  render  life 
more  human.  His  intercourse  with 
the  Clintons  had  strengthened  him 
in  this  frame  of  mind ;  but  his 
introduction  to  Miss  Bethune  had 
added  a  new  light  to  his  views  of 
things.    He  began  to  see  that  he 
had  despised  that  with  which  he 
was  not  really  acquainted.     He 
had  judged  of  the  elegances  and 
refinements  of  life,  not  from  the 
things  themselves,  but  from  his 
own  hasty  conclusion  as  to  what 
they    must    be.       Here  was    a 
revelation  to  him;   and  one  in 
comparison  with  which  his  old 
ideal  sank  into  coarseness  and  in- 
sufficiency.   But  it  was  character- 
istic of  Bengough  that  the  delight 
he  took  in  the  new    views  to 
which  he  had  been  converted  en- 
tirely outweighed   any  jealousy, 
which  it  might  have  been  natural 
for  one  who  had  adhered  so  de- 
voutly   to    his     tenets    to    ex- 
perience   on    seeing   them    sup- 
planted.    Small  changes  are  liable 
to  be  looked  upon  as  eras  when 
one  is  twenty-three  and  new  to 
culture  and  society,  and  the  young 
Australian  now  looked  back  to 
the  period,  previous  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss   Bethune, 
with  the  same  astonishment  as  a 
critic  of  the  present  day  might  be 
moved  to  by  the  bygone  supremacy 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview. 

Hitherto,  John  Bengough  had 
seen  little  of  womankind,  and  he 
had  thought  little  thereon.  With 
the  passion  of  love,  it  is  tnie,  he 
waSy  to  a  degree,  conversant,  for  he 
had  read,  by  way  of  culture  rather 
than  for  enjoyment,  some  of  the 
standard  novels  in  the  English 
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language,  and  most  of  the  lyric 
poetiy.  These  studies  had  had 
the  effect  of  disinclining  him  to 
believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
passion  described,  or,  admitting  its 
existence,  to  regard  it  as  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  unoccupied  or  the 
weak-minded.  He  indeed  looked 
forward  to  marrying  some  day, 
when,  apart  from  his  fellow- 
ship, he  should  hare  secured  an 
independent  position;  but  his 
prophetic  glimpse  of  the  lady  of 
his  choice  had  taken  the  form 
rather  of  a  kind  and  sensible 
friend,  who  would  be  the  mother 
of  his  children,  than  of  a  paragon 
of  beauty,  at  whose  feet  it  would 
be  his  ambition  to  falL 

This  is  often  the  way  with  men 
whom  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives  have  led  to  believe  that  they 
incline  towards  phlegm.  But  it 
is  only  natural  that  these  very  men, 
whose  amatory  eneigies  have  never 
been  trifled  with,  should  be  the 
most  ardent  when  once  ignited. 
Thus  it  was  with  Bengough. 

Now,  to  the  minds  of  all  readers 
of  fiction  of  any  experience,  one 
fatal  obstacle,  alone  sufficient  to 
prevent  Mr.  Bengough  from  the 
dream  of  proposing  marriage  to 
the  lady  of  his  affections,  must  at 
once  present  itself.  He  was  a 
poor  man ;  she  was  a  woman  of 
easy  fortune.  Yet  unnatural  as 
it  may  appear,  this  circumstance 
formed  no  deterrent  to  the  mind 
of  the  young  man.  Ourselves,  in- 
deed, are  inclined  to  believe  that 
to  few  naturally  honourable  men 
would  it  have  done  so;  nay 
more,  we  should  certainly  have 
expected  one  of  two  sequels  to 
await  the  man  to  whom  it  did. 
Either  he  would  be  pushed  from 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  by  a  villain, 
or  else  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
returning  home  would  be  lost  with 
all  on  board.  But  this  is  not  all, 
for,  after  due  lapse  of  time,  we 
should  certainly  expect  him  to 


reappear — ^in  the  first  case,  having 
miraculously  escaped  without  in- 
jury; or,  in  the  second,  having 
at  the  last  moment  changed  his 
mind  and  come  home  by  another 
vesseL  John  Bengough  had  strong 
arms,  a  hard  head,  and  a  fine 
energy. 

Miss  Bethune'e  sharp  eyes  were 
not  without  catching  some  indica- 
tions of  change  in  the  young 
Australian.  She  remarked  that 
for  some  time  back  he  had  ceased 
to  talk  eagerly,  as  at  first,  about 
the  chances  of  securing  a  fellow- 
ship. She  imagined  that  the  at- 
tractions of  London  might  be  get- 
ting between  him  and  his  pur- 
pose; and,  consistently  with  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  him, 
she  resolved  to  give  him  a  word 
of  caution. 

That  she  suspected  no  more  of 
the  real  state  of  his  feelings  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  hitherto 
concealed  it  studiously.  Though 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  de- 
clare himself,  a  certain  diffidence 
and  conscious  ignorance  as  to  how 
people  generaUy  acted  in  these 
cases  had  caused  him  up  to  the 
present  to  reject  what  occasions 
had  offered,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  likely  to  be  the  precur- 
sors of  better  ones.  Matters  had 
been  in  this  state  for  some  time, 
when  Bengough  at  last  determined 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  on 
the  afternoon  when  Louisa  Clin- 
ton had  observed  her  connection 
approach  Miss  Bethune's  dwelling 
that  that  lady  resolved  to  take 
her  visitor  to  task  on  the  ground 
of  laxness  in  his  former  pursuit. 

When  they  had  been  seated 
together  for  some  minutes,  she 
b^an: 

'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bengough, 
that  I  notice  a  change  in  you  since 
first  you  used  to  come  and  see  me )' 

*  Do  youf  cried  John  joyfully. 

The  opportunity  was  surely 
come. 
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'YeSy'  leplied  Miss  Bethune 
somewhat  apologetically,  '  indeed, 
I  do.' 

John's  heart  heat  too  fast  to 
allow  him  to  fill  up  this  moment- 
ary gap  in  the  conveisation,  al- 
though he  longed  to  do  so. 

Hester  continued half-playfolly, 

'  When  first  you  came  here  you 
were  full  of  a  certain  amhition, 
one  that  interested  me  very  much ; 
bat  you  seem  for  the  moment  to 
haTe  lost  it.  You  never  speak  of 
it.  I  even  imagine  that  you  avoid 
speaking  of  it.  How  is  thatf  You 
aee  lamfirankwithyou;  hefrank 
with  me.' 

She  intended  to  go  on  to  tell 
him  that  the  motherly,  or  perhaps 
aontly,  interest  she  took  in  him 
had  prompted  her  to  this  step, 
and  much  more  which  may  he  ima- 
gined. But  Bengough  did  not  give 
her  time. 

'I  will!' cried  he.  'Ihaveheen 
wishing  day  and  night  to  talk  to 
yon  about  it.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  lost  that  old  ambition,  but 
I  have  found  another  one  that 
makes  me  indifferent  about  the 
old  one  and  everything  else — ' 

He  had  started  forward,  and 
held  her  hand  in  his.  He  had 
fall  command  of  his  voice  now ; 
love-making  seemed  simple,  easy 
— the  one  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

'The  Miss  Clintons!'  cried  at 
this  moment  the  footman,  flinging 
the  door  wide  open. 

Louisa  and  her  sister  had  come 
to  see  for  themselves  what  Miss 
Bethune  and  Bengough  found  to 
talk  about  together. 


V. 


TmKKiNO  is  a  luxury  for  which 
the  woman  of  fiuhion  ofbener  than 
the  sempstress  has  to  wait.  It  is 
frequently  night-time  before  the 


former  can  snatch  half  an  hour 
from  the  infinite  small  calls  upon 
her  time  to  quietly  dwell  upon, 
digest,  and  view  in  all  its  bearings 
some  indication,  word,  or  situation 
which  has  been  in  her  mind  since 
the  morning.  Thus  it  was  with 
Hester  Bethune.  The  young  Aus- 
tralian's sudden  fervour  had  sur- 
prised her  beyond  measure.  Her 
feminine  instinct  told  her  that  he 
had  been  on  the  brink  of  an 
offer  of  marriage  when  the  Clin- 
tons arrived.  And  yet  this  was 
so  completely  unexpected,  that  it 
seemed  incredible.  She  questioned 
the  efficacy  of  her  instinct.  8he 
longed  for  quietness  to  repeat 
John's  words  to  herself,  and  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion,  founded  on 
something  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  instinct,  concemii^  their 
weight. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
Clintons  stayed  long,  chattering 
in  their  most  agreeable  manner. 
They  did  not,  in  jEEtct,  move  to 
take  their  departure  until  a  fresh 
set  of  visitors  was  on  the  stairs. 
This  second  set  remained  until 
the  dressing-bell  rang.  Then,  at 
last,  Miss  Bethune  was  alone; 
but  she  was  not  free,  for  weariness 
had  weakened  her  powers  of  op- 
position, and  habit  compelled  her 
to  submit  to  being  attired  by  her 
maid.  Then  came  dinner,  during 
which  she  was  again  alone ;  but 
who  could  think  with  a  ser- 
vant in  the  room)  At  last  the 
meal  was  over,  and  she  was  back 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  time 
was  come.  Deliberately  she  seated 
herself  at  the  writing-table,  and, 
bracing  herself  for  a  serious  effort, 
began  to  retrace  the  words  of  the 
afternoon.  Need  it  be  said  that^ 
by  reflection  and  stem  step-by- 
step  deduction,  she  arrived  at  no 
conclasionf  That  John  Bengough 
loved  her  was  not  long  in  appear- 
ing indisputable,  but  it  was  in- 
stinct unaided  that  taught  her  this. 
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Eesting  her  head  on  her  hands. 
Miss  Bethune  reflected  on  the 
position. 

He  loved  her — ^the  thought  sent 
a  glow  through  her  heart.  It  is 
true  that  before  that  afternoon 
she  had  never  thought  of  regard- 
ing him  in  the  light  of  a  possible 
husband ;  but  with  a  woman,  the 
mere  declaration  of  love  is  often 
enough  to  inspire  a  return  of  the 
passion.  He  loved  her ;  already 
he  had  given  proof  of  his  devo- 
tion by  the  impetuous  sacrifice 
of  all  his  cherished  prospects  for 
her  sake.  It  was  a  delicious 
thought.  Her  life  hitherto  had 
been  so  bare  of  love ;  her  want 
of  it  had  been  so  great.  With 
closed  eyes  she  abandoned  herself 
for  a  moment  to  the  sweetness  of 
this  dream.  She  saw  Bengough 
in  his  rugged  simplicity  before 
her.  She  thought  of  his  sternly 
conscientious  guidance  of  his  own 
life,  of  his  fresh  heart,  of  the  com- 
plete absence  of  self-consciousness 
in  him  (and  this  is  a  charm  of 
peculiar  power  to  a  woman).  Her 
heart  warmed  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Almost  she  felt  that 
strong  arm  round  her,  that  rough 
warm  cheek  against  her  own. 

But  no,  no,  it  was  only  a  dream ; 
a  dream  which  one  might  acqui- 
esce in  for  a  few  moments,  but 
which  could  have  no  realisation 
in  subsequent  events.  It  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Hester 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  her 
lover;  'and  yet,'  said  she, '  I  think 
I  coiQd  make  him  happy.'  Ah, 
for  a  few  years  perhaps ;  but  look 
ahead ;  think  of  the  time  when  he 
will  be  forty  and  you  five-and- 
fifty — he  in  the  prime  of  life; 
you  an  old  woman.     Too  true  I 

Late  into  the  night  did  Hester 
continue  seated  at  her  writing- 
table.  At  length  she  rose  sud- 
denly, with  the  swift  movement  of 
one  who  has  come  to  a  decision, 
and  hastens  to  begin  carrying  it 


out,  lest  his  hardly-won  prize  es- 
cape. There  were  traces  of  fresh 
tears  about  her  eyelashes ;  but  her 
heart  was,  if  full  of  sadness,  serene. 


VI. 


The  next  day  John  Bengough 
called  again ;  but  Miss  Bethune 
was  not  at  home.  She  had  a 
faint  hope,  one  of  those  ground- 
less hopes  in  which  no  one  be- 
lieves, but  on  the  strength  of 
which  many  act,  that  the  compli- 
cations of  the  situation  might  find 
some  solution  in  which  she  should 
not  be  obliged  to  take  the  active 
part.  She  experienced  a  painful 
shrinking  from  the  task  which 
lay  before  her;  but  the  more 
painful  this  shrinking  seemed, 
the  more  resolute  did  she  in  her  in- 
ward self  become  that  her  duty  was 
not  one  to  be  shirked  or  postponed. 

She  was  angry  with  herself 
when  she  heard  that  Bengough 
had  called.  She  had  half  hoped 
he  would  have  written ;  and  seeing 
that  he  had  not,  she  began  to  think 
how  much  better  for  them  both 
it  would  have  been  if  he  had.  But 
these  thoughts  only  continued  for 
a  few  moments.  The  sight  of  her 
lover's  card  roused  her,  and  she 
came  quickly  to  a  resolution. 

There  was  an  evening  party  at 
the  Clintons'  that  night,  from 
which  she  had  intended  excusing 
herself;  she  would  go.  She  went. 

The  party  was  a  great  success. 
Harriette  and  Louisa  had  been 
for  many  days  engaged  in  con- 
trivances by  which  it  might  ap- 
pear that  much  money  had  been 
expended  on  the  decoration  of 
the  room,  such  not  in  reality  be- 
ing the  case,  lliey  had  worked 
on  the  comfortable  principle  that 
anything  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen  would  not  be  noticed. 

*  People  do  not  look  at  thing^ 
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80  cloflely  at  a  party/  said  Lonisa 
reassuringly ;  '  or  if  they  do,  they 
have  no  business  to/  ^e  added 
more  dogmatically.  '  I'm  sure  I 
never  do  f 

Thus,  with  masterly  rapidity 
and  happy  breadth  of  regard, 
these  two  artists  in  flowers  had 
labonredy  utilising  alL  The  same 
principles  applied  to  the  supper 
and  refreshments  generally. 

The  Clinton  girls  were  in  par- 
ticularly buoyant  mood;  they 
went  about  saying  a  few  suitable 
words  to  every  one,  charmed  by 
their  devemess  and  secretly  plxmi- 
ing  themselves  on  their  discretion, 
and  the  admiration  it  must  com- 
mand in  the  eyes  of  the  seeing. 
Dull  people,  of  slightly  inferior 
social  standing,  they  asked  after 
their  relations;  to  young  ladies 
they  paid  compliments  on  their 
toilettes  and  appearances ;  in  the 
ears  of  young  men  they  whispered 
wit  on  the  peculiarities  of  per- 
sons present.  They  enjoyed  them- 
selves thoroughly. 

Amateur  music  was  one  of  the 
means  which  they  provided  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests ; 
so  that  when  Louisa  had  per- 
formed a  song  which  was  new 
and  fashionable  enough  for  every 
one  present  to  have  heard  it  two 
or  three  times  before,  and  Harri- 
ette  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
Brinsley  Bichards'  variations,  they 
asked  Miss  Bethune  to  play  some- 
thing. She  consented,  and  began 
a  piece  of  Gri^s.  Her  playing 
was  veiy  artistic,  and  it  brought 
many  of  those  who  laid  daim  to 
a  taste  for  music  to  the  piano.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  John 
Bengough  entered  the  room.  There 
was  a  hush  in  the  back  drawing- 
room,  and  there  he  saw  the 
woman  he  loved  mistress  of  the 
situation.  He  leant  his  back 
against  the  folding-doors,  and,  put- 
ting his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looked,  listened,  and  thought. 


Was  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  queen  of  a  world  of  true  art 
and  refinement  (not  the  art  or 
refinement  of  the  Clintons)  might 
consent  to  be  his  wifef  John 
was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  dispo- 
sition, and  a  fortunate  experience 
— the  result  of  his  energy  and  per- 
severance— had  given  him  more 
self-confidence,  and  he  felt  that, 
though  the  prize  would  be  great, 
it  was  not  out  of  the  question. 

At  length  the  music  came  to 
an  end,  and  Bengough  stepped  up 
to  greet  his  mistress.  But  on  all 
sides  there  was  an  inundation  of 
musical  people  thanking  Her,  ask- 
ing the  name  of  the  piece,  that  of 
the  composer,  whether  she  would 
be  so  very  kind  as  to  repeat  her 
performance  or  play  some  other 
thing. 

Ajl  inward  tremor,  occasioned 
by  the  sight  of  the  young  Austra- 
lian, caused  Hester  to  prefer  dash- 
ing into  a  fresh  and  lively  piece 
to  fiurther  taxing  her  voice  by 
replies. 

This  second  piece,  *  The  Nor- 
wegian Wedding,'  was,  at  general 
request,  repeated.  This  somewhat 
annoyed  Bengough.  He  was  im- 
patient to  say  a  few  words  to  Miss 
Bethune  in  private,  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  not  considerate  of  her 
to  elude  him  in  this  manner.  He 
could  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
how  much  the  few  sentences  which 
he  had  spoken  on  the  previous 
day  might  have  revealed  to  her  of 
what  he  had  intended  saying ;  but 
he  now  began  to  think  that  it 
must  have  been  very  little. 

At  length  Hester  left  the  piano, 
and  John  hastened  towards  her. 
She  greeted  him  kindly,  but  with 
some  constraint,  occasioned  by  her 
anxiety  to  appear  as  if  everything 
was  just  as  usual;  but  this  he  did 
not  observe. 

Any  private  conversation  was, 
however,  out  of  the  question,  for 
a  young  gentleman  had  followed 
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the  lady  from  the  piano  and  was 
seated  beside  her,  whence  he  looked 
coldly  at  Bengough. 

An  impulse  to  defer  the  final 
explanation,  however,  prompted 
MiBS  Bethune  to  retain  him,  and 
she  asked  him  pleasantly  whether 
he  sang  or  played. 

He  replied  that  he  could  neither 
sing  nor  play,  b{t  enjoyed  greatly 
listening  to  music. 

Miss  Bethune  answered  that  it 
was  a  pity  he  did  not  learn  some 
instrument,  as  that  eiDJoyment 
evinced  a  taste  for  the  art. 

To  this  the  young  gentleman 
returned  that  he  often  thought  of 
doing  such  a  thing,  but  that  the 
drudgery  deterred  him.  If  one 
could  have  arrived  at  a  great  ren- 
dering of  Beethoven  in  one  bound 
he  would  have  hesitated  no  longer. 
As  it  was,  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  been  taught  as  a  boy. 

Bengough  began  to  grow  hot. 
He  thought  that  never  till  now 
had  he  realised  what  frightful 
nonsense  people  talked  at  parties. 

Miss  Bethune,  however,  took 
care  to  include  him  in  the  con- 
versation, and  the  three  continued 
in  their  comer  apparently  with 
no  inclination  to  stir. 

A  casual  observer  would  have 
thought  them  a  comfortable  and 
amicable  trio,  aCTeeing  remarkably 
in  their  opinions  of  the  pieces 
performed. 

At  length  Hester  felt  that  this 
could  go  on  no  longer.  She  spoke 
of  going.  Mr.  .Lamplough,  the 
gentleman  of  musical  tastes,  hasten- 
ed to  summon  her  carriage.  !N'ow 
was  John's  time. 


'  Let  me  take  you  down-stairs 
and  get  your  wraps  on,  so  that 
you  may  be  ready,'  said  he. 

To  his  surprise  she  drew  back. 

'Thank  you,*  said  she,  in  a 
tone  as  if  it  did  not  matter ;  '  but 
I  will  wait  till  Mr.  Lamplough 
comes  back;  there  is  no  hurry.' 

*I  know  there  is  no  hurry,' 
answered  Bengough ;  ^  still,  I  ask 
you  to  let  me  take  you  down.' 

The  situation  was  developing. 

'  0,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
trouble  you,'  answered  Hester 
resolutely,  though  she  wished 
that  this  climax  had  taken  any 
other  shape. 

John  was  silent  a  moment;  then 
he  said,  in  a  voice  shaken  by  the 
intensity  of  the  words  he  spoke, 

'  If  you  don't  let  me  take  you 
down-stairs,  I  shall  never  ask 
you  anythhig  else  as  long  as  I 
Hve.' 

There  was  no  chance  of  being 
overheard,  for  the  Misses  Clinton 
were  singing  a  duet. 

*  Welf  then,'  answered  Hester 
gently,  with  perhaps  a  tear  in  her 
voice,  '  I  suppose  that  is  how  it 
must  be;  but  some  day,'  she  added, 
'  you  will  see  perhaps  that  I  have 
been  a  better  friend  to  you  than 
you  give  me  credit  for  being 
now.' 

Now  had  this  been  merely  a 
magazine  story,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  specify  what  might  have 
been  the  sequel;  but  as  it  is  a 
page  from  real  life,  we  have  but 
to  state  that  Bengough  returned 
to  work  for  his  fellowship;  and 
this  was  the  end  of  Miss  Bethune's 
romance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  LONELY  MAN. 

If  spending  money  could  pnicliase 
healthy  Lady  Moffat  myst  speedily 
have  found  herself  restored  to  per- 
fect strength.  There  was  a  beauti- 
fdl  monotony  about  her  letters 
which  Sir  John  failed  to  find  alto- 
gether pleasing.  'Do  not  forget 
tiie  cheque.'  *  Be  sure  you  send  a 
remittance  by  return  of  post.'  '  I 
was  much  disappointed  at  not 
hearing  from  you  to-day.  I  have 
not  fiye  pounds  left'  'I  shall 
require  another  order  by  Wednes- 
day at  latest.' 

No  matter  how  wealthy  a  man 
may  be,  let  his  liberality  be  almost 
boundless,  the  eternal  iteration  of 
pecuniary  demands  becomes  after 
a  time  trying  to  his  temper.  Sir 
John  was  rich  and  generous ;  he 
had  never  been  one  to  look  after 
cheeseparings,  or  inquire  when  he 
gave  a  sum  of  money  how  every 
halfpenny  of  it  was  disbursed ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  if  he  were  strong 
hi  anything,  it  was  in  prudence ; 
if  there  were  one  trait  more  pro- 
nounced than  another  in  his  nature, 
it  was  that  of  a  keen  and  compre- 
hensive business  intelligence.  He 
had  known  how  to  make  money, 
how  to  take  care  of  it,  how  to  add 
to  it ;  and  it  was  a  simple  impossi- 
bility for  a  man  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  solvent 
business  for  years,  and  at  length 
fail  in  a  capacity  which  should 
enable  him  to  grasp  the  reasons 
for  any  expenditure  which  seemed 
to  him  excessive. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 


tion of  being  ruined  through  any 
domestic  extravagance.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  many  commer- 
cial adventurers  not  merely  per- 
mit, but  encourage,  a  lavish  expen- 
diture in  order  to  what  is  cdled 
'  maintain  credit,'  and  '  keep  the 
ball  moving ;'  but  it  was  not  for 
Sir  John  Moffat  to  follow  suit  in 
such  an  evil  game.  A  quiet  style 
of  living,  an  unostentatious  lib^»- 
lity,  the  comfort  which  springs 
from  living  well  within  an  income^ 
the  satisfaction  that  arises  from 
being  able  to  give  without  feeling 
pinched  in  consequence,  the  sense 
of  right  in  knowing  children  will 
not  be  left  unprovided  for — all 
these  things,  and  these  only,  had 
seemed  hitherto  desirable  in  his 
eyes.  Wild  profusion,  wasteful 
management,  mad  hospitality, 
shocked  his  feeliug  of  propriety  as 
well  as  his  common  sense. 

In  permitting  a  ball  to  be  given, 
he  had  not  intended  his  house 
should  witness  such  a  gathering  as 
assembled  under  its  roof;  in  allow- 
ing his  wife  to  go  to  Scarborough, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  she 
would  run  the  pecuniary  muck  on 
which  she  had  evidently  started. 

'I  shall  have  to  stop  it,'  he 
thought,  after  looking  over  his 
private  account,  and  adding  up 
the  various  sums  he  had  forwarded, 
which  amounted,  indeed,  to  a 
most  formidable  total.  '  I  think 
I  had  better  take  Yorkshire  on 
my  way  to  Lancashire,  and  just 
see  what  they  are  doing.  She  has 
never  given  me  any  trouble  of  this 
sort  before,  and  I  am  loth  to  speak 
about  it,  more  especially  as  she  is 
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out  of  health;  but  I  am  afraid 
Palace  Grardens  has  turned  her 
head  a  little.  She  forgets,  poor 
soul^  and  she  mistakes;  and  I 
have  my  doubts  about  that  Miss 
Banks.' 

He  had  to  call  in  Great  George- 
street  ;  so  ho  took  Westminster  on 
his  way  back  from  the  City,  and 
-walked  thence  home  slowly 
through  the  Parks.  In  former 
days  he  had  not  been  over  fond  of 
Nature;  business  then  supplied 
all  the  charm  and  change  he 
wanted;  but  now,  time  and  sorrow 
haying  taught  him  to  feel  the 
soothing  expression  the  face  of  the 
great  mother  ever  wears  to  those 
of  her  children  who  are  weary  of 
the  world's  hard  ways,  heart- 
broken to  find  the  toys  they  have 
striven  for  valueless  now  they 
understand  their  paltry  worth, 
there  was  nothing  he  loved  so 
much  as  a  quiet  stroll  beneath  the 
trees,  when  the  lights  and  sha- 
dows fell  tenderly  on  the  grass. 
How  many  a  time  had  he  not 
thought  of  lus  own  wasted  life  as 
in  the  winter  days  he  walked 
beside  the  darkling  water  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  wondered  in 
the  spring-time  whether  in  another 
world  he  would  ever  look  upon  such 
a  season  without  moumfal  memo- 
ries, without  the  tears  of  repentance 
dropping  down  in  his  heart,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  stains  of  his 
sin  were  washed  from  his  soul, 
and  the  assurance  that  his  remorse 
had  not  been  all  in  vain,  and  the 
atonement  he  had  striven  in  all 
humility  and  with  bitter  grief  to 
make  was  accepted !  Grod  knew 
that  to  him  the  fruits  of  sin  had 
been  bitter ;  that  the  typical  Dead 
Sea  apples  were  not  more  surely 
mere  dust  and  ashes  than  the  so- 
called  happiness  of  foMlled  desire. 
Since  that  first  morning,  when  in 
the  early  twilight  he  looked  upon 
the  woman  who  was  his  partner  in 
wrong,  though  not  in  misery,  he 


had  never  known  a  day's  real 
peace  or  comfort. 

The  world  had  prospered  with 
him;  the  world  often  does  so  prosper 
with  men  otherwise  miserable;  but 
underneath  the  robe  of  aifiuence, 
closer  to  his  heart  than  wife  might 
ever  creep  or  child  nestle,  lay  the 
stinging  scorpion  and  the  gnawing 
fox. 

In  the  dust  he  had  trampled 
the  honour  of  a  man  who  trusted 
in  him ;  on  his  soul,  he  felt,  lay 
the  death  pf  one  who  had  done 
liim  no  evil,  and  yet  to  whom  so 
much  evil  had  been  done,  it  was, 
be  knew  at  the  time,  a  relief  to 
feel  he  could  come  back  no  more. 

Sir  John  walked  on !  what  a 
mockery  that  title,  the  esteem  in 
which  his  feUows  held  him,  the 
respect  he  received,  the  honour 
paid  to  what  the  world  called  his 
strict  probity,  his  unswerving 
rectitude,  seemed !  Ah,  how  f&r 
away  lay  that  time  when  he  had 
been  somewhat  of  a  Pharisee ; 
when,  though  conventionally  call- 
ing himself  vile,  he  really  be- 
lieved he  was  very  good — not  as 
others,  not  as  that  wretched  pub- 
lican, not  as  the  woman  divinely 
bidden  *  to  go  and  sin  no  more.' 

That  was  all  past  and  over ;  he 
had  learned  to  be  very  humble  and 
also  to  be  very  pitiful.  He  knewno  w 
what  temptation  meant,  and  what 
yielding  to  it  involved ;  he  did 
not  still  think  that  with  eyes  wide 
open  a  man  always  walked  straight 
into  the  pit  of  sin ;  he  compre- 
hended the  weak  resolves,  the 
blinded  vision,  the  stumbling 
steps  which  so  often  precede  the 
final  fall.  He  himseKhad traversed 
the  descent  so  gradual  and  so  easy, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  height 
from  which  he  started  is  looked 
back  upon  through  blinding  tears 
the  wayfarer  understands  the 
depth  of  d^radation  into  which 
his  erring  feet  have  led  him. 

This  man,  who  had  trodden  the 
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downivard  path^  no  part  of  which 
was  for  him  strewed  with  flowers, 
gazed  on  that  summer  evening, 
while  he  walked  homeward,  all 
abroad  over  his  life.  What  had 
he  made  of  it,  what  had  his  own 
act  brought  him  1  The  sad  gravity 
of  the  worn  face,  the  wistfiil 
melancholy  of  the  kindly  gray 
eyes,  told  their  story  without  need 
of  farther  word. 

He  possessed  riches,  he  had 
achieved  position;  those  whose 
good  opinion  was  to  be  prized 
spoke*  well  of  him;  he  went 
through  the  world  with  no  exter- 
nal mark  of  the  fire  that  had  con- 
sumed his  honour  and  destroyed 
his  peace;  he  was  considered  a 
fortunate  man ;  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy  were  remem- 
bered, and  his  fellows  extolled  his 
name.  In  rounded  sentences  ora- 
tory had  rolled  forth  panegyrics 
on  his  unselfishness,  his  liberality, 
his  ChriBtianity ;  if  he  were  to  die, 
he  was  sure  preachers  would  refer 
to  the  loss  of  one  foremost  in 
everypractical  work  of  charity,  and 
tell  in  touching  language  how  his 
left  hand  scarce  knew  the  number 
or  value  of  the  gifts  his  right 
delighted  to  bestow ;  and  yet  he 
knew,  he  and  Ins  Maker,  that  he 
was  not  happy,  or  fortunate,  or 
content. 

He  knew  that  even  the  love 
which  sometimes  makes  the  burden 
of  sin  seem  almost  light  had  never 
been  vouchsafed  to  him ;  that  ice 
was  not  colder  or  the  barren  rock 
harder  than  the  woman  for  whose 
beauty  he  had  bartered  away  eelf- 
lespect,  hope,  virtue;  he  knew 
that  whilst  taking  all  she  could 
give  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason 
she  had  nothing  to  give ;  no  ten- 
demesB  of  heart,  no  grace  of  soul, 
no  loveliness  of  mind,  no  instinct 
of  understanding.  It  had  been  all 
loss ;  throughout  no  gain  came  to 
him.  In  Ms  case  the  wages  of 
sin  had  indeed  been  death*  Look- 
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ing  back,  looking  with  his  mental 
eyes  on  the  darksome  road  he  had 
traversed,  the  while  his  outward 
vision  ranged  over  leafy  trees  and 
rippling  water,  and  joyous  children 
shrieking  with  delight  as  stately 
swans  came  onward  to  where  they 
stood,  he  was  aware  that  no  gla- 
mour of  love,  no  light  of  hope,  no 
faithful  friendship  had  offered  the 
smallest  compensation  for  the 
failures  sustained.  By  his  hearth 
no  fond  woman  had  greeted  his 
return,  from  his  windows  no  sweet 
face  had  watched  for  his  coming ; 
there  had  been  no  one  to  speed  him 
onward  to  victory,  to  console  him 
when  disappointed,  to  sympathise 
with  his  success. 

All  loss,  all  loss;  all  thorns, 
no  roses ;  fair  to  look  upon  till 
touched,  and  then  the  leaves  lay 
scattered  on  the  earth ;  sweet  to 
the  lips,  bitter  in  the  mouth; 
not  even  so  much  of  pleasure  as 
generally  precedes  pain ;  not  even 
the  sunshine  before  the  storm. 

Throughout,  through  all  the 
long  years,  all  the  days  and  hours 
and  minutes  of  his  weary  repent- 
ance, but  one  thing  had  brought 
him  the  faintest  happiness,  and 
that  seemed  often  merely  but  one 
link  in  his  long  chain  of  punish- 
ment— KacheL 

As  a  child,  as  a  girl,  now  wlien 
she  was  almost  a  woman,  her 
love  for  him  had  been  infinite. 
From  the  first  she  took  to  him ; 
her  baby  heart,  wrung  at  being 
torn  from  those  who  had  loved 
and  tended  her,  turned  for  con- 
solation to  the  man  by  whom  the 
separation  was  wrought.  Her 
eyes — so  like — so  like  the  father 
she  had  never  seen — were  lifted 
full  of  tears  in  trust  to  a  face 
which  possessed  no  beauty  to 
attract,  no  smiling  wiles  to  be- 
guile. 

A  stranger  amongst  strangers — 
for  the  first  who  passed  along  the 
street  would  have  felt  more  kindly 
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towards  the  tiny  creature  than 
her  own  mother — she  aroused  the 
pity  and  awoke  the  love  of  a  man 
lonely  and  desolate  as  herself. 
He  had  meant  to  be  just  to  her, 
but  no  more.  He  had  meant 
there  should  exist  no  di£ference 
between  her  and  his  own  children ; 
he  intended  her  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
housed,  educated,  dowered,  as 
though  she  were  his  daughter. 
He  said  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinctionmade,  she  should  be  called 
by  his  name,  provided  for  by  him ; 
and  he  had  done  all  this  and  more. 

Though  her  baby  face  often 
awakened  the  bitterest  memories, 
though  the  touch  of  her  little 
hand  seemed  sometimes  heavy  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  laid  on  his  in 
accusation,  though  her  laugh  often 
sounded  painful  to  his  ear,  she 
had  grown  to  him ;  she  had  twined 
herself  around  his  heart-strings ; 
he  looked  for  her  when  he  came 
home  at  night,  he  never  turned 
away  from  the  kiss  her  rosebud 
lips  pressed  against  his  cheek  ere 
he  departed  in  the  morning.  He 
was  jealous  about  her  and  watch- 
ful; he  would  have  her  considered : 
no  matter  what  befell  the  other 
children,  Rachel  must  not  be 
neglected. 

He  saw  the  antipathy  her  mo- 
ther had  conceived  for  her,  and 
he  interposed  between  them,  so 
that  no  harshness  might  fall  on 
the  little  one ;  that,  though  helpless, 
she  should  be  preserved  from  harm. 

And  she  returned  to  him  what 
he  thus  sowed  a  hundredfold: 
the  thought,  the  care,  the  grati- 
tude, the  tenderness,  the  compre- 
hension his  wife  had  never  show- 
ed, this  girl  lavished  upon  him 
with  a  prodigality  which  many 
and  many  a  time  brought  an 
aching  remorse  to  his  heart,  and 
recalled  memories  he  would  fain 
have  laid  at  rest  for  ever. 

Between  himself  and  the  other 
children  there  was  but  the  ordin- 


ary affection  that  in  most  cases 
subsists  between  parents  and  their 
oflGspring;  but  with  Bachel  the 
matter  was  different.  She  possess- 
ed a  nature  unlike  any  of  her 
brothers,  unlike  her  sister  also  : 
she  had  a  power  of  intuition,  of 
sympathy  they  entirely  lacked. 
Her  ways  were  not  theirs,  her 
thoughts  were  otherwise  ordered. 
She  was  graver  than  any  of  them 
and  more  observant,  less  selfish 
too,  and  gifted  with  a  higher 
species  of  intelligence. 

He  could  not  have  lived  through 
all  the  years  without  her,  he  often 
thought,  unknowing  how  many  a 
one  has  to  continue  his  weary 
pilgrimage  along  the  world's  high- 
ways without  the  slightest  reed 
to  lean  on;  and  yet  there  were 
times  constantly  recurring  when 
he  considered  with  af&ight  that 
if  she  knew  all,  if  her  innocence 
could  understand  so  terrible  and 
shameful  a  story,  he  would  behold 
the  love-light  fade  out  of  her 
sweet  face,  and  see  her  shrink 
away  from  his  side  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow. 

He  was  beginning  to  realise  a 
time  must  come  when  she  would 
have  to  be  told  at  least  that  she 
was  not  his  child.  At  first  when 
she  was  a  mere  infant,  and  the 
idea  of  loving  and  lovers  remained 
an  indistinct  idea  in  the  misty 
shadows  of  a  remote  future,  this 
trouble  had  not  presented  itself. 

She  might  never  marry — thou- 
sands of  women  never  married, 
never  wanted  to  marry,  never  were 
asked  to  marry;  he  might  die, 
her  mother  might  die,  she  might 
die.  So  many  mights  and  buts 
and  ifs  and  possibilities  were  on 
the  board  when  her  life's  game 
commenced,  that  it  seemed  useless 
to  speculate  concerning  a  mere  pro- 
bability many  parents  are  so  eager 
to  consider  a  certainty.  But 
now  the  case  was  very  differ- 
ent: she  was  quite  grownup;  she 
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vonld  many,  he  felt  stire^  or  at  all 
events  she  would  be  sought  in 
maniage.  He  had  known  this 
with  all  the  power  of  sadden  con- 
viction from  the  day  he  told  her 
mother  he  hoped  she  never  would 
he  wooed  or  wed.  When  he 
bought  the  house  in  Palace  Gar- 
dens he  felt  he  was  taking  an  im- 
portant step  towards  a  bitter  end ; 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  hesitate 
on  that  account.  Once  the  sub- 
ject was  forced  upon  him — and  it 
had  been  so  forced  by  his  wife^ 
whose  motives  in  thus  doing  hap- 
pened to  be  far  different  from  any 
which  could  have  influenced  him 
— ^he  gave  the  matter  his  most 
earnest  consideration. 

The  girl  could  not  be  shut  up 
in  a  nunnery.  If  such  power  had 
lain  with  him,  Sir  John  would 
not  have  exercised  it  She  must 
be  introduced  to  society,  and  then, 
whatever  consequences  followed, 
he  could  only  fstce  one  by  one  as 
they  presented  themselves. 

None  save  those  able  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  shy  reserve,  the 
unpretending  modesty,  the  retir- 
ing temperament  of  this  man,  who, 
even  if  all  things  had  gone  well 
with  him,  would  always  have  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  quiet  domesticity 
to  the  throng  and  bustle  of  an 
existence  passed  amongst  crowds, 
can  even  faintly  imagine  what 
this  determination  cost;  but  he 
accepted  it  as  he  accepted  many 
other  things,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  had 
no  choice. 

He  could  not  offer  expiation  to 
the  jEeither ;  but  it  was  competent 
for  him  to  try  to  make  the  daugh- 
ter's life  happy.  At  whatever 
sacrifice  to  himself  he  resolved 
to  keep  that  aim  steadily  in 
view. 

*I  will  do  my  duty  by  Eachel, 
whatever  comes,'  he  iJiought ;  and 
thus  it  chanced  even  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances remarked, 


'  Though  the  eldest,  she  is  the 
Benjamin  in  that  fiEmiily.' 

'  It  is  strange  Sir  John  seems 
to  consider  her  so  much  more  than 
he  does  his  sons.' 

Strange  indeed ! 

Butihenthey  did  not  know,  they 
never  knew.  Sir  John  was  think- 
ing about  her  as  he  wended  his 
way  homeward.  While  he  walked 
slowly  under  the  trees  in  Kensing- 
ton he  wondered  how  long  the 
evil  day  would  be  deferred,  when 
and  where  she  would  meet  her  fate. 

*  Heaven  send,'  murmured  the 
sad  heart, '  he  may  be  an  honest 
man,  and  one  not  disposed  to 
think  the  sins  of  the  parents 
should  be  visited  by  poor  human- 
ity upon  the  heads  of  the  children. 
Other  girls  have  married  well, 
other  girls  whose  mothers — '  and 
he  drifted  out  again  on  that  sad 
gray  sea,  the  waves  of  which  were 
always  ebbing  and  flowing  around 
his  life,  rolling  ever  over  the 
sands,  and  washing  memories  of 
the  long-ago  like  corpses  on  the 
shore. 

He  felt  very  weary  when  he 
reached  Palace  Gardens;  dull,  and 
tired,  and  out  of  sortie.  As  he 
glanced  up  at  the  stately  house, 
at  the  long  lines  of  windows,  he 
wondered  what  wealth  had  done 
for  him,  what  wealth  did  for  any 
one,  that  men  should  so  court  its 
possession. 

He  had  beheld  more  happiness 
in  the  old  manse  lying  amongst 
the  hills,  in  modest  homes  set  far 
away  from  riches  and  fashion, 
than  it  was  ever  his  lot  to  meet 
with  in  the  world's  high  places. 

Passing  even  through  the  mean- 
er streets  of  London  neighbour- 
hoods, where  his  business  rarely 
led  him,  he  remembered  how  the 
children  ran  to  meet  their  parents, 
how  mothers  took  little  dirty  bun- 
dles of  humanity  to  their  bosom, 
and  kissed  the  smudged  and 
smeared  fetces  which  were  lovelier 
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to  them  than  if  they  had  been 
little  lords  and  ladies  dressed  in 
all  their  best 

He  recollected  one  night  follow- 
ing np  Cheapside  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  must  have  attracted 
his  attention  mightily  at  the  time, 
for  he  never  subsequently  quite 
forgot  them. 

The  man  was  a  tall,  long- 
limbed,  loose-built  fellow — a  nav- 
vy probably — at  all  events  one 
who  evidently  gained  his  living 
not  by  the  exercise  of  skilled  la- 
bour, but  at  the  cost  of  downright 
hard  work.  He  was  dressed  in 
his  working  clothes ;  was  return- 
ing home,  very  likely,  after  a  day 
of  physical  toil.  The  woman  was 
a  smcdl  slight  creature  of  his  own 
rank,  clad  likewise  in  her  every- 
day apparel :  a  cotton  gown,  an 
old  plaid  shawl,  a  straw  bonnet 
that  had  seen  service:  a  husband 
and  wife  who,  no  doubt,  at  times 
knew  what  the  pinch  of  poverty 
meant,  but  who  were  not  poverty- 
stricken. 

Most  likely  they  never  had 
possessed  five  pounds  at  any  one 
time  in  their  lives;  it  seemed 
almost  certain  they  never  could 
own  such  a  sum.  Amongst  well- 
dressed  well-to-do  people  they 
pursued  their  way  in  silence,  not 
stopping  to  look  in  at  shop-win- 
dows, not  passing  remarks  on  the 
sights  which  met  their  eyes — the 
throng  of  vehicles,  the  rush  of 
pedestrians;  for  Cheapside  was 
then  a  much  more  busy  and  at- 
tractive thoroughf&re  than  it  is 
now — they  passed  along,  consi- 
dered of  no  account ;  not  regard- 
ed by  the  people  they  met,  but 
still  hand  in  hand. 

The  sight  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Mr.  Moffat — he 
was  not  Sir  John  at  that  time. 
The  incident  recurred  to  his 
memory  as  he  turned  in  at  the 
gates  of  Holyrood  House. 

Kot  all  his  money  had  been 


able  to  purchase  for  him  anything 
like  that  He  remembered  a 
book  some  one  gave  to  his  sister 
when  she  was  a  girl,  called  the 
Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich 
Poor  Man;  and  he  dreamily 
thought  there  was  more  truth  in 
the  double  title  than  many  peo- 
ple imagined.  He  walked  up  to 
the  door  and  put  his  key  in  the 
latch,  and  was  about  to  turn  it 
in  the  wards,  when  the  lock  was 
opened  from  within;  the  door 
swung  slowly  back  on  its  hinges, 
as  if  by  its  own  volition,  for  no 
one  appeared  on  the  threshold  or 
in  the  hall ;  then  a  head  was 
thrust  cautiously  out  from  behind, 
a  bright  pair  of  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight  at  witnessing  his 
astonishment,  a  peal  of  rippling 
laughter  broke  the  silence,  and  a 
pair  of  soft  white  hands  clasped 
him  round  the  neck. 

*  Why,  Rachel !'  he  cried,  in  as- 
tonishment 

'  like  a  bad  shilling,  papa.' 

^  My  dear,  when  did  you  come 
home  V  he  asked. 

'  Half  an  hour  ago,  papa.' 

'  And  why  f  he  continued,  still 
utterly  lost  in  amazement 

'  They  have  got  scarlatina  down 
at  Femdale,'  she  explained,  'and 
would  not  let  me  stop.  I  wanted 
to  stay  and  help — it  is  poor  Httle 
Flossy — but  the  doctor  said  no ; 
and  O,  papa,  I  was  so  thankful 
to  find  you  were  still  in  town! 
We  shall  have  one  delightful 
evening  all  alone  together  at  any 
rate.' 

'Ever  so  many  if  you  like, 
Eachel,'  he  answered,  his  face  re- 
flecting a  little  of  the  sunshine 
she  seemed  to  have  brought  into 
the  house  with  her.  *  I  won't  go 
to  Lancashire  now  at  all.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OUT  OP  TOWN. 

At  Scaiboioiigh  Lady  Moffat 
was  enjoying  herself  greatly,  after 
a  joy lesSy  dissatisfied,  discontented 
fashion.  She  fonnd  herself  all  at 
once  that  which  she  had  certainly 
never  been  before  at  a  watering- 
place — a  person  of  some  distinc- 
tion. 

Miss  Banks  at  once  instituted 
herself  as  leader,  decided  where 
they  were  to  stay,  what  they  were 
to  do,  the  things  they  were  to  see, 
how  they  were  to  amnse  them- 
selves. There,  as  in  Kensington, 
she  knew  tribes  of  people;  all 
good — ^not,  perhaps,  in  the  City 
sense  of  the  slang  phrase,  or  in 
the  meaning  unsophisticated  per- 
sons might  be  inclined  to  attach 
to  the  words,  bat  in  the  cant  of 
society.  They  were  'quite  the 
best' — *in  a  right  rank' — ^ladies 
and  gentlemen  it  was  '  more  than 
safe'  to  know;  being  assured  of 
which  &cts  upon  so  sound  an 
authority.  Lady  Moffat  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  express  the 
pleasure  she  felt  in  making  their 
acquaintance. 

Miss  Banks  had  an  eminently 
simple  plan  for  enhancing  the 
greatness  of  those  she  called 
fiends ;  she  multiplied  their  pos- 
sessions by  five.  It  was  not  too 
little,  and  she  found  it  not  too 
much.  Thus  if  a  man  were  the 
happy  owner  of  an  estate  bringing 
in  two  thousand  a  year.  Miss 
Banks  said  his  rent-roll  was  ten ; 
if  a  girl  had  a  dot  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  Miss  Banks  remarked 
that^  with  her  fifty  thousand,  she 
ought  to  marry  welL  In  these 
cases,  however,  she  had  some  basis 
of  fact  upon  which  to  erect  her 
supentructure  of  fiction.  The 
MoffJEkts  were  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. Sir  John  might  be  worth 
a  million,  or  worth  a  million  less 
than  nothing.     She  did  not  know 


anything  of  his  affairs,  and  Lady 
Moffiat  could  not  enlighten  her. 

*  1  know  nothing  of  business,' 
said  that  admirable  person,  *  and 
I  have  never  been  in  his  office  in 
my  life.' 

'  Just  like  poor  dear  Mrs.  Sea- 
ton,'  said  Miss  Banks,  with  an 
approving  and  appreciative  smile; 
but  she  thought : 

*  How  wonderful  it  is  that  all 
these  women,  who  are  dependent 
upon  trade  for  the  bread  they  eat, 
and  the  wine  they  drink,  and  the 
luxuries  they  enjoy  (and  where 
would  any  one  find  women  able 
to  command  so  many?),  not  merely 
profess  to  feel  indifferent,  but 
actually  are  indifferent,  to  the 
source  whence  the  money  on  which 
they  live  is  derived  !' 

'Sir  John  is  reticent  about 
such  matters,  I  should  imagine,' 
went  on  Miss  Banks  aloud,  after  a 
pause. 

'He  does  not  talk  about  the 
City,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,' 
answered  Lady  Moffat ;  'but  then, 
to  be  sure,  he  knows  I  should  not 
understand  him  if  he  did.' 

'  I  often  notice  that  gentlemen 
who  are  enormously  wealthy  do 
not  care  to  speak  about  their 
money ;  and  Sir  John,  no  doubt, 
is  very  wealthy  indeed.' 

'I  can't  say,  I  am  sure,'  an- 
swered Lady  Moffat.  'I  think 
he  must  be,  though.  He  was  rich 
when  I  first  knew  him,  and  he 
must  have  been  getting  richer 
every  day  since  then.' 

Here  was  a  golden  opportunity, 
and  Miss  Banks  pounced  upon  it 
as  a  City  Arab  might  on  a  sove- 
reign. Never  before,  never  once, 
had  Lady  Moffat  alluded  to  old 
times. 

*  Where  did  you  meet  him  firstf 
she  asked,  in  accents  full  of  ten- 
der interest.  '  At  some  charming 
place  in  the  country,  no  doubt; 
or  perhaps  when  you  were  abroad. 
I  have  heard  of  so  many  happy 
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marriages  that  have  come  about 
from  people  getting  to  know  each 
other  under  circumstances  where 
the  shackles  of  this  weary  social 
bondage  under  which  we  all  groan 
are  relaxed.' 

Lady  Moffat  looked  at  her 
friend  curiously.  If  the  subject 
had  been  capable  of  forming  a 
theme  for  mirth,  she  must  at 
that  moment  have  felt  amused,  so 
eager  was  Miss  Banks  for  infor- 
mation, so  transparent  was  her 
ruse  in  fishing  for  what  she  want- 
ed to  obtain. 

But  the  matter  chanced  to  seem 
the  reverse  of  mirthful  in  Lady 
Moffat's  eyes.  8he  felt  conscious 
she  had  made  a  slip,  and  hastened 
to  retrieve  it. 

*  I  met  my  husband  in  London, 
Miss  Banks,'  she  said,  so  coldly 
that  any  one  save  the  irrepressible 
spinster  must  have  been  frozen 
into  silence. 

Kot  so  Miss  Banks. 

*  Law,'  she  said,  '  in  London  ! 
You  can't  mean  it !  And  I  would 
have  wagered  my  best  brooch  you 
were  bom  in  the  country.* 

*  You  would  not  have  lost  your 
bet,'  answered  Lady  Moffiit,  that 
slow  sullen  fire  kindling  in  her 
eyes.  *I  was  bom  in  the  country ; 
but  still  it  so  chanced  that  I  met 
Sir  John  in  London.' 

'  Up  in  your  teens  to  see  the 
lions,  I  suppose  V  suggested  Miss 
Banks  gemally. 

'  No  ;  I  did  not  see  any  lions, 
or  come  to  see  them,'  retorted 
Lady  Moffat.  '  I  was  staying  in 
London  with  a  relative.' 

With  a  relative  !  Good  Heavens, 
how  close  Miss  Banks  was  to  the 
scent !  If  she  could  only  have 
guessed  the  degree  of  kindred, 
what  a  mine  she  might  have 
sprung  in  Palace  Grardens !  As 
matters  stood,  half  the  earth  could 
not  have  separated  her  more 
widely  from  the  mystery  than 
was  the  case.     '  Ah,  here  comes 


Edwina  1'  cried  Lady  Moffat ;  and 
in  a  moment  that  young  lady,  in  a 
yachting  costume  and  wearing  a 
sailor^s  hat,  under  which  her  hair 
was  tossing  wildly,  entered  the 
room. 

.  '  Good  gracious,  child  ?  cried 
Lady  MoSiBit,  *  where  have  you 
been,  and  what  can  you  have  been 
doing  7 

*  liunning  after  a  gentleman's 
hat,  mamma,'  answered  the  girl, 
her  cheeks  all  aglow,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  lips  parted. 

'  O  my  dear  P  said  Miss  Banks, 
in  mild  expostulation;  in  fact, 
Miss  Edwina's  ways  and  manners 
were  dreadful  to  her. 

'  What  a  tomboy  !'  exclaimed 
Lady  Moffat,  but  not  reprovingly : 
not  having  studied  lee  convenances 
for  so  many  years  as  Miss  Banks, 
the  fiill  enormity  of  Edwina's  con- 
duct failed  to  strike  her.  More- 
over, she  was  proud  of  her  daugh- 
ter's beauty,  and  she  was  often  not 
sorry  to  hear  the  hits  that  decided 
young  person  dealt  her  new  friend. 

^  I  and  the  boys  were  on  the  es- 
planade enjoying  this  fine  breeze,' 
explained  the  girl,  turning  to 
her  mother,  and  ignoring  Miss 
Banks'  remark  as  completely  as 
though  that  lady  had  not  been 
present ;  '  there  was  scarcely  an- 
other creature  out  besides  our- 
selves, when  we  met  a  gentleman 
in  a  bath-chair  drawn  by  a  person 
who  looked  like  a  servant-man. 
Just  as  we  passed,  a  gust  of 
wind  caught  his  hat,  and  off  it 
went.  The  msui  began  to  run, 
and  Hal  began  to  run,  and  Ealph 
and  Jim  ran,  and  then  I  ran ;  but 
the  hat  ran  faster.  You  never 
saw  such  a  race  !  The  servant  gave 
up  first,  and  then  Hal,  but  Ealph 
and  Jim  and  I  kept  on,  and  I 
caught  it  I  was  proud,  I  can  tell 
you.  Hal  took  it  back  to  the 
gentleman ;  and  he  thanked  him 
and  laughed,  and  said  it  was  the 
best  spin  he  had  ever  witnessed.' 
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Lady  Moffat  laughed  also,  Miss 
Banks  groaned. 

*  Don't  you  think,  Edwina,  you 
are  rather  too  old  for  such  exer- 
cises V  she  asked. 

'  No,  Miss  Banks,  I  do  not,'  she 
answered  ;  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  with  her  chin  well  up  in  the 
air,  and  her  nostrOs  quivering  a 
little  with  passion. 

'The  idea!*  she  said,  as  she 
closed  the  door  after  her. 

'  She  is  such  an  impulsive  dar- 
ling t  observed  Miss  Banks ;  ^  and 
when  she  is  excited,  as  she  was 
just  now,  she  is  the  very  image  of 
you,  dear  Lady  Moffat.'         • 

'Yee,  she  is  like  me,'  agreed 
her  ladyship. 

'So  different  £x>m  that  sw^et 
quietEachel.  Whom  does  she  take 
after  1  There  is  scarcely  a  look 
of  you  ahout  her,  and  she  is  not 
in  the  least  like  Sir  John.' 

'No,  she  is  not  like  Sir  John,' 
answered  Lady  Moffeit ; '  I  suppose 
she  casts  back.' 

*  Where  does  she  cast  back  to  V 
asked  Miss  Banks — 'Sir  John's 
side  of  the  house  V 

'  O,  noy  certainly  not  to  the 
Moffiit8,'saidher  mother  hurriedly, 
and  with  some  irritation. 

'How  stupid  I  am!  I  might 
have  known  that,'  said  Miss 
Banks  softly,  and  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that,  whatever  other  merits 
Sir  John's  family  possessed,  beauty 
could,  not  be  reckoned  among 
them.  'Perhaps  she  resembles 
yourfetherf 

'  Possibly,'  agreed  Lady  Moffat. 
'  I  do  not  remember  him  ;  but  he 
had,  I  believe,  blue  eyes  and  light 
bair.'« 

She  spoke  indifferently,  but 
she  shivered.  She  knew  whose 
blue  eyes  looked  at  her  once  again 
out  of  her  daughtei^s  &ce,  whose 
sonny  hair  had  clustered  thick  on 
his  forehead,  even  as  the  little 
-waves  and  crinkles  lay  caressingly 
an  that  of  his  only  child. 


'  Was  your  mother  as  beautiful 
as  youl'  asked  Miss  Banks  inno- 
cently. She  was  devoured  with  a 
desire  to  know  who  Lady  Moffat's 
parents  had  been,  and  why  her 
ladyship's  name  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  that  book  which 
may  be  well  called  the  '  secular 
Bible.' 

Lady  Moffat's  cheeks  burned. 
MIbs  Banks  was  getting  very  near 
a  mystery  now — one  with  which 
even  Sir  John  was  not  acquainted. 
Brusque  in  her  frankness  as  her 
ladyship  was  and  had  always  been, 
she  knew  how  to  keep  her  own 
secrets,  and  she  consequently  never 
informed  her  husband  she  resem- 
bled her  mother  in  other  respects 
besides  appearance. 

'  She  was  very  handsome.'  The 
words  were  nothing,  but  the 
manner  was  something. 

'Pray  do  tell  me  about  her,* 
exclaimed  Miss  Banks.  'I  am  sure 
she  must  have  been  charming.' 

'  I  do  not  remember  her  at  all,' 
said  Lady  Moffat. 

'  Died  so  young.  Dear  me,  how 
sad  !'  cried  the  other  sympathetic- 
aUy. 

There  was  a  pause — just  the 
merest  pause,  a  shifting  glance  in 
Lady  Moffat's  eyes,  a  nervous 
twitch  of  her  mouth — and  then 
she  answered  quite  composedly, 

'  I  lost  both  father  and  mother 
when  I  was  quite  a  baby.' 

'  Poor  child  I'  murmured  Miss 
Banks. 

Lady  Moffat  opened  her  lips 
to  say  something,  and  then  shut 
them  again. 

'  I  wonder  when  luncheon  will 
be  ready,'  was  the  next  observa- 
tion she  vouchsafed ;  '  really  this 
sea-air  makes  one  dreadfully 
hungry.' 

At  luncheon,  however.  Miss 
Banks  noticed  she  ate  very  little, 
but  drank  two  glasses  of  wine, 
quite  an  imusual  thing  for  her  to 
do ;  for  she  did  not  much  like  wine, 
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and  had  hitherto  not  led  a  life  of 
sach  excitement  as  was  like]y 
to  cause  her  to  have  recourse  to 
either  sedatives  or  stimulants. 

In  the  afternoon  Lady  Moffat 
complained  of  headache,  and  went 
to  lie  down.  Edwina,  as  usual, 
started  out  with  her  brothers. 
Miss  Banks,  left  alone,  began 
to  think.  Any  one  coming  into 
the  room  would  have  imagined 
she  was  merely  knitting  quietly, 
counting  her  stitches,  and  absorb- 
ed in  her  work ;  but  the  lady's 
mind  was  otherwise  engaged. 

*What  in  the  world  is  queer 
about  that  woman  V  she  asked  her- 
self ;  '  there  is  some  secret  in  her 
family  history,  which  I  wish  I 
could  find  out.  However,  it  won't 
do  to  ask  any  more  questions,  I 
see  that  plainly.  I  have  made 
her  fidgety  already.  I  never  met 
any  one  like  her  before,  so  shrewd 
and  so  dull,  so  sharp  and  so 
stupid,  and  with  such  a  tremen- 
dous love  of  power.  Well,  let  Sir 
John  be  vhat  he  will,  I  should 
not  think  he  has  found  existence 
with  her  ladyship  a  bed  of  roses.' 

And  at  that  very  moment 
Lady  Moffat  was  wearily  wishing 
she  had  not  asked  Miss  Banks  to 
accompany  her  to  Scarborough. 
*  I  do  not  like  her  so  much  as  I 
thought,'  she  decided.  'She  is 
too  fond  of  meddling — she  is  a 
poking,  peering,  prying,  ugly  old 
maid.' 

Next  day,  however,  an  event 
occurred  which  induced  both 
ladies  to  sink  their  differences. 
Walking  slowly  in  the  forenoon 
along  the  shore — Edwina,  fresh 
from  her  dip  in  the  sea,  following 
in  their  wake,  her  hair  streaming 
down  her  back,  and  a  huge  dog, 
with  which  she  had  made  friends, 
greeting  her  with  frantic  demon- 
strations of  joy — the  sun  shining 
brightly  upon  the  sea,  still  some- 
what wave:tossed  after  the  summer 
storm  that  had  swept  over  it  the 


previous  day — they  came  upon  a 
bath-chair  drawn  aside  from  the 
bustle  of  the  sands,  in  which, 
sheltered  by  a  jutting  rock  from 
the  heat  of  the  early  noontide, 
sat  an  invalid,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  friend,  and  attended  by 
a  servant,  who,  now  his  assistance 
could  temporarily  be  dispensed 
with,  stood  a  little  apart. 

Miss  Banks,  looking  at  the 
tableau  carelessly,  suddenly  utter- 
ed a  little  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  bowed  to  the  stranger  lean- 
ing against  the  rock,  who  raised 
his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
salutation. 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  bath-chair  falling  on  Miss 
Edwina,  he  recognised  her,  and 
moved  as  if  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse he  smiled,  as  he  also  lifted 
his  hat. 

Half  laughing,  while  blushing, 
feeling  in  a  moment  shy  and 
abashed,  the  girl  returned  a 
wise  little  nod,  and  hurried  on 
after  her  seniors. 

They  had  not  got  twenty  paces 
away,  however,  before  the  gentle- 
man Miss  Banks  knew  was  at 
their  side. 

*  Forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Banks/ 
he  began;  'but  I  no  sooner  see 
you  than  I  come  to  ask  a  favour. 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Scar- 
borough.' 

'I  have  been  here  a  fortnight, 
Captain,'  she  answered,  stopping ; 
*  and  you  V 

*  Two  days.' 

'  What  delightful  weather  !'  re- 
marked Miss  Banks. 

'What  a  nice  day  yesterday 
was !'  he  answered.  • 

'I  never  crossed  the  threshold  of 
our  hotel,'  she  said. 

'  Nor  I,'  he  replied.  '  But  that 
brings  me  back  to  the  question 
I  wanted  to  ask.  Who  is  that 
jolly  little  girl  f  and  he  indicated 
with  a  look  Miss  Edwina,  who 
was  walking  demurely  beside  her 
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mamioa,    and    shaking  out    her 
tresses  to  the  sun  and  air. 

'That  "jolly"  littie  girl  is  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Moffat/  ex- 
plained Miss  Banks,  in  a  tone  of 
severe  reprehension. 

*  By  Jove  1  and  who  is  Sir 
John  Mofiat  f 

'  Eeally,  Captain,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  add  further  to  your  inform- 
ation,* answered  Miss  Banks  stiffly. 

*  Come,  Miss  Banks,  you  must 
not  he  cross  with  me,'  said  the 
individnal  addressed  as  Captain; 
'and  you  used  always  to  he  so 
good-natured  and  forgiving  !  Are 
you  angry  at  my  calling  your 
young  lady  a  jolly  little  girl? 
Fact  is,  I  only  adopted  the  Vis- 
count's phrase.  He  was  so  taken 
with  her  yesterday;  he  talked 
about  her  at  intervals  all  the 
evening;  and  now  nothing  will 
serve  lum  hut  an  introduction,  if 
it  can  be  managed.  You  will 
humour  his  whim,  won't  you? 
Bemember  what  a  wreck  he  is.' 

'  You  forget,'  said  Miss  Banks, 
not  much  appeased,  'I  am  as 
much  at  sea  concerning  your  Vis- 
count as  you  about  Sir  John 
Moflfaf 

*  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  all 
about  him ;  you  used  to»  be  hand 
and  glove  with  some  of  the  Ches- 
unt  people,  I  am  certain.' 

'  1)0  you  mean  that  that  man  in 
the  bath-chair  is  Lord  Chesunt  V 
asked  Miss  Banks.  'Why,  I 
thonght  he  was  abroad — ^gone 
abroad  to  die !' 

'  He  is  going  abroad,'  answered 
the  Captain ;  '  but  I  don't  think 
he  will  die  just  yet.  If  he  could 
be  •  roused,  if  his  interest  could 
be  awakened,  if  he  coidd  by  any 
means  be  persuaded  he  is  really  a 
very  fortunate  individual,  I  think 
he  might  be  well  enough.  Fail- 
ing all  that — *  the  Captain  paused 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  ex- 
pressively. 

IAm  Banks  did  not  speak ;  she 


knew  when  to  talk  and  when  to 
keep  silence. 

*  J^ow,  won't  you  manage,'  en- 
treated the  Captain,  'to  let  him 
know  that  child  %  Upon  my  soul, 
Miss  Banks,'  he  went  on,  waxing 
desperate,  'I  do  think  she  has 
done  him  good  already.  How  he 
did  laugh,  to  be  sure,  when  he 
was  tellmg  me  about  the  three  of 
them  scurrying  along  after  his 
hat !  "  What  a  joUy  Kttle  girl 
she  is  !"  he  said.  "  What  a  de- 
lightful little  woman  she  will 
be !" ' 

Miss  Banks  had  thought  it  all 
out  by  this  time.  She  did  not 
like  Captain  Battersley.  There 
had  been  between  them,  in  days 
gone  by,  certain  little  passages  of 
arms,  in  which  she  always  came 
off  worsted.  Dangerous  as  a  friend, 
fatal  as  a  foe,  she  had  for  many 
years  tried  to  keep  a  wide  distance 
between  herself  and  the  gallant 
officer;  but  in  the  present  instance 
she  knew  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
trying  to  elude  his  request.  By 
hook  or  by  crook  he  would  com- 
pass his  design,  and  it  was  better 
to  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

'You  had  better,'  she  said, 
therefore,  'tell  all  this  to  Lady 
Moffat  herself.  She  is  a  very 
amiable  person.'  Miss  Banks  made 
this  statement  without  the  suspi- 
cion even  of  a  smile.  She  told 
untruths  as  a  matter  of  business, 
and  the  humour  of  some  of  them 
never  struck  her.  'As  amiable 
as  her  husband  is  rich.  It  is  ex- 
tremely likely  she  will  take  the 
child  back  to  speak  to  his  lordship 
now.' 

'  A  thousand  thsuiks,'  cried  the 
Captain.  '  And  so,'  he  went  on, 
as  they  hurried  along,  'this  Sir 
John  Somebody  is  very  rich,  is 
hel' 

'Sic  John  Moffat  is  very  rich 
indeed,  Captaiu  Battersley,'  an- 
swered Miss  Banks. 
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*  And  where  does  he  live  when 
he  is  at  home  V  asked  the  officer. 

'  In  Palace  Gardens/  said  Miss 
Eank& 

*  Where  is  that  V  inquired  Cap- 
tain Battersley. 

'  I  declare  you  are  too  bad !'  re- 
torted the  lady ;  and,  dexterously 
shifting  the  position  of  her  sun- 
shade, she  turned  her  gaze  sea- 
ward, utterly  excluding  the  offend- 
ing Captain  from  her  bodily  con- 
templation. 

*Why,  what  nowf  he  asked. 
'  What  have  I  said  or  done  amiss  1 
You  seem  to  think  I  am  as  well 
posted  up  in  new  baronets  and 
new  localities  as  yourself.  I  know 
all  the  old  streets  as  I  know  all 
the  old  titles,  but  when  you  take 
me  beyond  my  radius,  I  am  lost. 
Where  is,  or  are,  Palace  Gar- 
dens f 

*  You  know  perfectly  well,*  she 
answered  irritably. 

'I  do  not  know,'  he  said. 
'  Anywhere  near  Palace-yard  V 

Miss  Banks  did  not  reply. 
They  were  now  close  to  Lady 
Mof^t  and  her  daughter,  who 
paused  as  they  drew  near. 

'  May  I  introduce  Captain  Bat> 
tersley  to  you,  Lady  Mofiat  V  be- 
gan Miss  Banks.  '  He  is  a  friend 
of  the  gentleman  whose  hat  £d- 
wina  and  her  brothers  rescued 
yesterday.' 

The  Captain  bowed  and  told 
his  story — gave  a  pathetic  account 
of  the  state  of  Lord  Chesunt's 
health,  and  of  the  boon  any  dis- 
traction from  the  consideration  of 
his  ailments  proved  to  the  sick 
man. 

*  Will  you  allow  him  to  make 
your  acquaintance  f  he  entreated. 
*  He  has  taken  a  fancy  for  knowing 
Miss  Mof&t,  and  he  is  just  like  a 
child — ^frets  if  one  crosses  his 
whim.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
make  a  thousand  apologies  for 
preferring  such  arequest ;  but  if  you 
take  into  consideration  the  excep- 


tional circumstances  of  the  case, 
I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me.' 

Lady  Moffat  had  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  knowing  Loid 
Chesunt;  quite  the  contrary. 
Lords  had  not  been  plentiful  in 
her  worid — ^indeed,  she  had  never 
spoken  to  one  in  all  her  life — ^and 
the  opportunity  presented  seemed 
far  too  good  to  be  lost.  She 
wanted  to  know  people  of  high 
degree ;  she  was  restlessly  anxious 
to  increase  the  number  of  her  de- 
sirable acquaintances.  The  society 
she  once  thought  very  grand  and 
good  she  now  despised.  She  de- 
sired to  go  on  climbing  higher 
and  higher,  believing  that  in  some 
yet  loftier  sphere  she  would  attain 
that  happiness  she  had  never  yet 
compassed,  and  feeling  if  there 
were  not  security  in  the  society  of 
the  upper  ten,  safety  existed  no- 
where on  the  fsice  of  the  earth. 

*  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Jjord  Ches- 
unt,'  she  said ;  and  though  there 
was  no  elation  in  her  tone  or 
manner,  there  was  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  which  the  Captain  read  cor- 
rectly. *  We  know  his  cousin,  I 
think;'  which  was  a  bold  state- 
ment, since  she  had  only  spoken 
twice  to  that  gentleman. 

Captain  Battersley  laughed. 

'You  mean  the  clergyman,  I 
suppose,'  he  said.  '  That  fact  had 
better,  I  fancy,  be  kept  discreetly 
in  the  background.  The  mention 
of  his  cousin  acts  upon  my  friend 
like  a  red  rag  on  a  turkey  cock.' 

'Why?'  asked  Lady  Moffat, 
with  charming  directness. 

'People  don't  like  their  next 
heirs,  as  a  rule,  particularly  when 
they  themselves  happen  to  be  in  bad 
health,' he  answered.  'It  is  annoy- 
ing to  reflect  another  fellow  wOl 
comeinforalot  of  good  things  if  you 
die.  And  though  Chesunt  won't 
take  care  of  himself,  he  can't  en- 
dure the  idea  of  anybody  stepping 
into  his  shoes  when  he  has  to 
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leave  ihem  off.  Therefore,  I  ven- 
ture to  saggest  that,  his  cousin 
being  an  unpleasant  subject,  the 
topic  should  be  avoided.' 

'  You  hear  that,  Edwina,'  said 
MisB  Banks  severely. 

'  Yes,  I  hear,'  answered  the  girl; 
and,  looking  at  her,  Captain  Bat- 
teiaiej  knew  she  meant  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Woodham's  name  the 
very  first  opportunity. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AT  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun 
was  not  permitted  to  languish  for 
want  of  constant  intercourse. 

Staying  at  the  same  hotel,  Vis- 
count Chesunt  spent  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  with  his  new 
&iend8  ;  and  when  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  for  their  society — ^for  he 
had  moods  of  evil  temper  and 
seasons  of  terrible  depression — 
Captain  Battersley  kept  the  ball 
moving,  and  made  himself,  as 
Lady  Moffat  said, '  very  agreeable 
indeed.' 

That  gallant  gentleman  admired 
Sir  Jolm's  wife  immensely.  'A 
splendid  woman  !*  he  declared  to 
Miss  Banksy  who  was  not  back- 
ward in  repeating  all  his  compli- 
ments to  her  hostess.  '  Her  beauty 
is  imperial,'  hie  said.  *  I  do  not 
know  when  I  saw  any  one  so 
handsome  I  Where  did  the  worthy 
knight  pick  her  up  V 

Miss  Banks  did  not  answer. 
She  knew  the  covert  insolence 
which  underlay  these  figures  of 
speech,  and  she  had  no  weapon 
save  silence  to  keep  that  insolence 
from  finding  open  expression. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon/  he  apolo- 
gised; Mo  you  happen  to  know 
where  Sir  John  Mofbt  met  with 
his  wife  f 

'I  do  not,'  answered  Miss 
Banks. 


*  Yet  you  have  a  faculty  of  find- 
ing out  most  things.' 

Again  Miss  Banks  vouchsafed 
no  reply. 

'  There  is  a  mystery,  I  take  iti,' 
he  went  on. 

'I  have  not  the  fsdntest  idea. 
Why  should  there  be  a  mys- 
tery?' 

*Why  should  there  not?'  he 
answered. 

*  What  makes  you  think  there 
is  ?  she  asked. 

*  Can't  tell ;  there  is  something 
about  her  I  don't  understand. 
Come,  Miss  Banks,  what  is  it? 
We  know  each  other  so  well,  there 
need  not  be  any  secrets  between 
us.' 

'  There  is  no  secret  at  all,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,'  she  answered. 

'  Eeally  ?'  he  asked. 

'  And  truly,'  she  replied.  *  She 
is  not  very  communicative  about 
her  antecedents ;  but  then  that  is 
nothing  unusual  with  people  who 
have  risen.' 

*  They  have  risen,  then  f 

*  She  has,  I  fancy.  Sir  John's 
family  connections  are  respectable 
enough.' 

'Never  seen  any  of  her  rela- 
tions?' 

*  Never.  Nor  of  his,  for  that 
matter.' 

*  Who  was  she  ?' 

*  I  don't  know.' 

^This  grows  interesting,'  com- 
mented the  Captain.  'Eancy 
Miss  Banks  living  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  a  lady 
for —  How  long  have  you  visited 
with  them  V 

*  Six  months,  I  suppose.' 

'  And  at  the  end  of  that  time 
knowing  literally  nothing  of  her 
antecedents.  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  I  Lady  Mofiat  must 
be  cleverer  than  I  thought.' 

'  She  is  not  at  all  clever,'  said 
Miss  Banks. 

'  Ah,  that's  a  woman's  view  of 
the  matter,  just  as  it  is  a  female 
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delusion  that  Cbesunt  can  be 
secured  for  the  little  girl  My 
dear  soul,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
play  a  game  of  that  kind  with 
him.  He  is  not  going  to  marry ; 
and  if  he  were,  he  would  not 
marry  our  boyish  young  friend. 
You  see,  she  could  bring  him 
nothing  but  money,  and  he  does 
not  want  money.  She  is  pretty ; 
but,  good  gracious,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  pretty  women  in  the 
world,  and  in  his  own  rank  too. 
You  are  making  quite  a  mistake. 
Of  course,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,  and  I  only  tell  you  because 
it  always  seems  to  me  a  pity  for 
persons  to  waste  time.  You  had 
much  better  go  in  for  the  cousin. 
Ah,  I  see  that  idea  has  already 
occurred  to  you.  Sir  John's 
money-bags  could  be  useful  to 
him,  and  he  has  a  very  good  chance 
of  the  title,  though  he  may  have 
to  wait  some  time  for  it.' 

'  I  suspect  you  do  not  want 
Lord  Chesunt  to  marry,'  said 
Miss  Banks,  who  could  not  resist 
giving  this  tit  for  his  tat. 

*lT  You  don't  suppose,  my 
dear  soul,  I  am  going  to  lead  this 
life -of  slavery  for  ever?  Thank 
you.  My  berth  is  no  sinecure; 
and  what  is  worse,  it  is  not  pro- 
fitable. The  wrong  sort  of  per- 
son, my  lord,  to  get  much  out  of. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
whether  he  marries  or  stays  single ; 
but  he  won't  marry.  He  never 
€ared  for  any  woman  but  one; 
and,  unstable  in  everything  else, 
he  remains  faithful  to  that  first 
love  who  was  faithless.  Not  even 
to  spite  his  cousin  will  he  take  a 
wife.' 

*  What  a  singular  idea  I' 

'  Isn't  it )  He  mubt  have  been 
devotedly  attached  to  her.  It  was 
a  boy-and-girl  affair;  but  you 
know  all  about  it,  of  course.' 

*  No,  not  all.  Of  coursd  every 
one  is  aware  he  was  disappointed, 

».  but  I  never  heard  particulars.' 


'They  were  neighbours,'  ex- 
plained Captain  Battersley,  'I  be- 
lieve. You  remember  he  was  poor 
as  a  church-mouse,  and  had  not, 
in  his  younger  days,  the  slightest 
hope  of  ever  succeeding  to  the 
title  or  the  property — a  very  in- 
eligible fellow  indeed.  He  had 
known  her  from  a  child — ^they 
had  grown  up  together ;  she  was 
the  only  person,  he  says,  who 
ever  understood  him,  and  they 
were  undoubtedly  very  fond  of 
each  other.  Her  parents  would 
not  hear  of  the  match ;  neverthe- 
less, the  young  folks  vowed  to  be 
constant,  and  he  went  abroad 
with  his  regiment  and  she  stayed 
at  home.  The  first  news  which 
greeted  his  return  was  that  she 
had  married,  and  the  next  that  he 
was  Viscount  Chesunt.* 

*  Where  is  she  now  f 

'  In  India.  Her  husband  is  an 
enormously  rich  fellow.  He  was 
ordered  to  England  for  his  health : 
saw  her,  proposed,  was  accepted. 
So  much  for  constancy.' 

^  And  what  is  really  the  matter 
with  him  V 

*A  very  prosaic  disease — he 
drinks  too  much.  The  doctors  say 
he  can't  last  if  he  goes  on  as  he 
has  been  doing,  and  I  am  striving 
to  keep  him  straight,  but  it's  not 
an  easy  task.  Now  you  have  a 
map  of  the  country,  my  dear  Miss 
Banks.' 

'  I  thought  there  was  something 
of  the  sort,'  she  said  meditative- 

'  If  you  lived  with  him  you 
might  be  sure,'  answered  Captain 
Battersley. '  It  is  a  perfect  madness 
while  it  lasts — a  wild  insanity. 
He  is  better,  though — he  is  cer- 
tainly better ;  and  I  am  in  hopes 
living  abroad  may  do  wonders  for 
him.' 

*  He  is  going  abroad,  then,  cer- 
tainly V 

*  Yes,  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  So, 
you  see,  there  is  not  much  chance 
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of  catching  him  for  that  audacious 
little  Tomp.' 

Miss  Banks  did  not  feel  satis- 
fied on  this  pointy  but  she  held 
her  peace. 

The  days  went  by,  and  Captain 
Battersleygrewquite  intimate  with 
the  Mo&t  fiunily.  The  Viscount 
had  one  very  bad  attack,  and 
while  he  was  confined  to  his  own 
apartments  his  friend  came  and 
went  to  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Lady  Moffat  and  Miss  Banks  as 
though  he  were  one  of  that  party. 

'Don't  she  and  her  husband 
agree?  asked  the  Captain,  who 
really  admired  Lady  Moffat  im- 
mensely, and  felt  most  curious 
about  her. 

'  He  seems  to  let  her  have  her 
own  way  in  everything/  said  Miss 
Banks. 

'Why  doesn't  he  come  to 
Scarborough,  then)' 

'  I  fancy  he  has  enough  of  her 
at  home.' 

'  Then  they  do  quarrel  1  I  felt 
sure  of  it.' 

•  No,  they  do  not  quarrel ;  but 
she  is  a  restless  woman — I  dare- 
say jou  haye  noticed  that;  and 
he  is  so  quiet,  I  think  it  must 
wear  him  a  litUe.' 

'"What  is  he  like — mentally 
and  physically,  I  mean  V 

'  He  is  many  years  older  than 
she,  and  looks  his  age.  He  is 
grave,  reserved,  gentleman-like; 
says  as  little  as  he  can  avoid; 
does  not  care  for  display  or  society 
or  amusement.  He  is  not  am- 
bitious. It  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  he  is  not,  than  what  ho  is : 
a  good  sort  of  person,  I  think, 
but  not  easy  to  get  intimate  with.' 

'Eich,  you  sayf 

'Enormously,  like  all  City 
folks.' 

The  Captain  laughed.  '  I  know 
some  feUows  in  the  City  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  find 
themselves  even  a  little  rich ;  but 
let  that  pass.    Now  what  do  you 


suppose  this  good  Sir  John  will 
give  his  daughter?  A  hundred 
thousand  V 

'  I  can't  tell ;  that  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.    Say  half.' 

'Well,  we  will  say  half.  I 
might  do  worse  myself ;'  and  the 
speaker  looked  straight  in  Miss 
Banks' face.  '  What  do  you  think?' 
he  added,  finding  she  made  no 
reply. 

'That  she  might  do  a  great 
deal  better/  answered  the  lady 
boldly. 

'  True,  I  don't  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  statement;  but 
still,  think  the  matter  over ;  give 
the  subject  your  best  considera- 
tion.' 

Miss  Banks  gave  the  subject 
her  best  consideration  as  she 
walked  homeward,  and  decided  it 
would  not  do ;  indeed,  she  had 
her  misgivings  that  the  Scar- 
borough business,  so  far  as  she^ 
was  concerned,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  nustake. 

Save  change  of  air  and  &ee 
board  and  lodging,  she  gained 
nothing  by  her  expedition — a  few 
useless  presents,  a  few  revived 
acquaintanceships.  What  were 
these  to  set  against  the  fajct  that 
she  was  getting  dreadfully  tired 
of  Lady  Moffat ;  that  she  felt  she 
was  a  woman  of  whom  little  could 
be  made  directly — ^who  has  'no 
gratitude  and  no  sense,'  thought 
Miss  Banks;  'who  is  as  secret 
as  the  grave,  and  as  mean  at 
heart  as  a  miser'  ? 

Lady  Moffat  was  not  the  per- 
son to  give  her  purse  into  the 
hands  of  any  one  and  say  '  Pay.' 
She  liked  power ;  she  loved  per- 
sonally to  feel  what  money  could 
do  for  her.  Miss  Banks  could 
lead  her  into  extravagance,  but 
she  never  got  a  chance  of  levying 
blackmail  ere  the  gold,  which 
was  poured  out  like  water,  reached 
tradesmen,  who  were  as  greedy 
and  hungry  as  herself. 
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^  I  think  I  must  soon  receive  a 
letter  requiring  my  return  to  town/ 
decided  Miss  Banks ;  and  having 
made  up  her  mind  on  this  point, 
she  redoubled  her  attentions  to 
Lady  Moffat,  and  rendered  her- 
self most  amiable  and  atten- 
tive. 

One  beautiful  morning  Lady 
Moffat,  Miss  Banks,  and  Captain 
Battersley  all  sat  talking  plea- 
santly over  a  late  breakfast  It 
had  come  to  be  almost  a  matter 
of  course  that  Captain  Battersley 
should  join  them  at  that  meal, 
which  now  was  always  late. 

Lady  Moffat  could  not  sleep  at 
night,  and  was  getting  into  the 
habit  of  taking  her  rest  after 
dawn.  By  this  time  she  had 
plenty  of  acquaintance  in  Scar- 
borough, and  was  leading  that  life 
of  constant  gadding  about  and 
useless  visiting  certain  to  tell 
upon  the  health  of  a  woman  who 
had  hitherto  led  the  most  quiet 
of  existences,  and  kept  the  most 
regular  of  hours.  Her  doctor  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what  was 
the  matter  with  her,  and  therefore 
said  she  wa^  to  pass  a  considerable 
time  in  the  open  day,  and  keep 
herself  interested  and  amused,  and 
free  from  all  anxiety. 

Nothing  loth  to  carry  out  these 
directions,  Lady  Moffat,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Miss  Banks  and  the 
many  delightful'  people  who 
chanced  by  the  '  greatest  good  for- 
tune' to  be  at  the  same  period 
staying  at  Scarborough,  was  ever 
foremost  in  projects  for  pleasure, 
and  in  suggesting  parties,  aquatic 
and  otherwise. 

She  was  not  very  fond  of  the 
water,  it  is  true,  but,  as  she  re- 
marked, '  anything  is  better  than 
staying  indoors.' 

They  were  a  merry  party  at 
breakfast  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion. Lady  Moffat  often  declared 
Captain  Battersley  amused  her 
more  than  any  one  she  ever  knew. 


He  had  never  a  good  word  to 
speak  in  their  absence  about 
man  or  woman ;  perhaps  this  was 
the  chief  reason  of  his  agree- 
ability. 

They  were  talking  very  earnest- 
ly about  a  picnic-party  Lady  Mof- 
fat intended  to  give.  Miss  Banks 
was  pencilling  down  the  names  of 
those  who  should  be  invited,  and 
Captain  Battersley  was  diversify- 
ing the  monotony  of  that  proceed- 
ing by  comments  upon  the  differ- 
ent persons  mentioned.  Young 
and  old,  merely  rich  or  merely 
well-bom,  good  and  bad,  hand- 
some and  ugly,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  this  well-dressed,  easy- 
mannered  cynic 

'  You  are  too  hard  upon  them,* 
said  Miss  Banks  at  length,  in  ex- 
postulation, when,  after  pulling  a 
whole  family  to  pieces,  he  reverted 
to  the  shortcomings  of  a  respect- 
able old  grandfather,  whose  only 
sin  chanced  to  be  a  too  small  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  tongues, 
and  an  undue  fondness  for  pro- 
nouncing French  and  German  and 
Italian  names  in  '  plain  English 
fashion,'  which  was,  he  said, 
'quite  good  enough  for  him.' 
*  They  are  very  nice  homely  sort 
of  people,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
hear  them  ridiculed.' 

Captain  Battersley  looked  at 
her  steadily.  He  was  short-sighted, 
and  the  glass  he  wore  almost  con- 
stantly fixed  in  his  right  eye  made 
the  sort  of  scrutiny  with  which  he 
favoured  the  lady  more  impres- 
sive. 

*  Good  gracious,*  he  exclaimed, 
'  can  I  believe  my  ears  %  Is  Saul 
amongst  the  prophets  V 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sin  for  a 
man  who  was  born  about  eighty 
years  ago  to  be  a  little  ignorant  of 
modern  languages,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean,'  said  Miss  Banks  stout- 
ly. *  People  did  not  know  so 
much,  were  not  in  the  way  of 
learning  so  much,  then,  as  they  are 
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now;  besides,  when  he  was  young 
he  had  not  time,  I  daresay,  to 
study  such  things.' 

^  I  daiesay  not ;  at  that  remote 
period  I  think  he  told  me  he 
was  employed  as  a  sweeper — could 
it  he  a  sweeper  f  yes,  I  think  so — 
in  a  cotton-milL' 

'  All  the  more  credit  is  due  to 
him,  then,  for  having  risen  to  the 
position  he  occupies.' 

*■  I  will  not  endeavour  to  dispute 
so  obvious  a  truism,'  said  Captain 
Battersley,  bowing.  '  There  is  no 
knowing  where  to  have  our  fair 
Mend,'  he  added,  turning  to  Lady 
Moffat  '  She  blows  so  hot  and 
she  blows  so  cold.  One  day  she 
is  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
merits  of  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
next  she  discovers  he  is  but  mor- 
tal, and  blames  him  for  fiEuling  to 
reach  the  stature  of  a  saint.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  a  middle  sort  of 
course  is  better,  for  if  one  sees  both 
the  defects  and  the  virtues — * 

'  Better  leave  out  the  last  word,' 
suggested  Miss  Banks; '  you  never 
see  a  virtue.' 

Lady  Moffisit  laughed ;  she  liked 
to  hear  the  two  sparring ;  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  between  them 
she  might  get  a  blow — thai;  either 
could  ever  find  anything  but  good 
to  say  of  a  person  whose  company 
they  appeared  so  much  to  enjoy, 
whose  society  they  so  sedulously 
ai&cted. 

*  Do  you  think  your  friend  will 
be  weU  enough  to  join  us  T  she 
asked. 

*  Who— Chesunt  1  0  yes.  111 
make  him  come ;  he  is  like  Miss 
Banks,  he  loves  "  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new."  The  grandpapa's 
account  of  his  foreign  tour  will 
delight  him  beyond  measure. 
ShaU  we  proceed  with  the  list? 

'I  think  it  is  almost  long 
enough,'  said  Miss  Banks,  looking 
pensively  at  the  names  she  had 
jotted  down.  'Just  attend  for  a 
moment,  please,  whilst  I  read,  and 


then  if  there  is  any  one,  any  de- 
sirable one,  that  you  find  I  have 
omitted,  please  teU  me.' 

*  Sir  John  Moffat.' 

It  was  not  Captain  Battersley 
or  Lady  Moffiat  who  supplied 
this  omission,  but  the  waiter,  who 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  break- 
fast-room and  announced  Sir  John 
Moffat. 

If  a  ghost  had  appeared  sudden- 
ly before  the  trio  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  startled. 

Miss  Banks  dropped  her  pencil. 
Captain  Battersley  surveyed  the 
new  arrival  in  amazement.  Lady 
Moffat  half  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  then  sat  down  again,  murmur- 
ing, 

*  Why,  how  did  you  come  heref 
It  was  not  a  cordial  welcome, 

but  it  served.  Sir  John  shook 
hands  with  his  wife  and  Miss 
Banks,  bowed  to  the  unknown 
gentleman,  and  said  he  had  come 
by  the  train  from  York. 

'  Have  you  breakfasted  T  asked 
her  ladyship. 

There  was  plenty  of  material  on 
the  table  for  any  one  who  liked 
cold  coffee,  cold  tea,  cold  toast, 
cold  bacon,  cold  eggs,  fruit  and 
wine. 

Sir  John  had  breakfasted. 

*  Lovely  weather  for  travelling,' 
said  Captain  Battersley,  plunging 
into  the  conversational  abyss. 

Yes,  the  weather  was  beauti- 
ful. Sir  John  admitted. 

*You  know  Scarborough  well, 
I  suppose  V  suggested  the  Captain. 

No,  Sir  John  had  never  seen 
Scarborough  before. 

*  Ah,  weU  then,  you  will  see  it 
for  the  first  time  at  what  people 
think  its  best.  I  prefer  the  place 
in  the  winter,  I  must  say,  how- 
ever. I  am  going  out  shortly, 
Lady  Moffat;  is  there  any  com- 
mission I  can  execute  for  you )' 

Lady  Moffat  was  obliged,  but 
she  wanted  nothing. 

'  And  you,  Miss  Banks  V  asked 
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Captain  Battersley,  taming  to- 
wards the  spinster. 

'  Ko ;  I  am  going  out  almost 
immediatelj  myself,  thank  you.* 

'  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  again  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  Sir  John/ 
said  Captain  Battersley  politely, 
turning  to  that  gentleman ;  and 
-without  waiting  for  any  reply  he 
left  the  room,  an  example  followed 
so  speedily  hy  Miss  Banks  that 
they  encountered  each  other  on 
the  landing. 

'  Surprised)*  asked  the  other. 

*  Well,  yes,  a  Httle.' 

'  She  looked  frightened.* 

*  But  she  isn't ;  it  is  only  a  way 
she  has.* 

'  She  acts  the  part  very  well  if 
it  is  not  natural' 

Meantime  the  subject  of  these 
remarks  sat  with  the  sunshine 
streaming  upon  her,  perfectly 
silent.  She  looked  at  the  wrecks 
strewing  the  breakfast-table,  the 
remnants  of  that  pleasant  feast,  the 
places  where  her  two  guests  had 
sat,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 

Sir  John's  eyes  also  roamed 
oyer  the  board,  and  then  turned  to 
the  sea  dancing  and  quivering  be- 
low the  windows,  before  he  said 
slowly, 

'  Who  is  that  person,  Mira  T 

'That  person/  she  answered, 
with  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
ofi^ei's  own  manner, '  is  Captain 
Battersley.* 

*  How  did  you  get  to  know  him  f 
'  Through  an  accident,'  she  re- 
plied slowly  and  unwillingly,  as 
though  the  words  were  drawn  out 
of  her  mouth  against  her  inclina- 
tion. 'He  is  here  with  Lord 
Chesunt.' 

*  You  see  a  great  deal  of  him  1' 

*  Yes,  we  have  grown  Very  inti- 
mate with  them  both.* 

'  0  1'  and  he  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  began  studying  the  pattern  of 
the  carpet. 

'  Have  you  any  other  question  to 


askf  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

'  Yes ;'  there  was  a  latent  inso- 
lence in  her  tone,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  '  We  had  better 
have  these  things  removed  first, 
however,  so  that  we  may  not  be 
interrupted.' 

'  We  can  go  into  the  next  room,' 
she  said ;  *  you  need  fear  no  inter- 
ruption there.' 

She  led  the  way,  her  skirts 
sweeping  the  ground,  her  head 
upreared  in  the  air  in  a  manner 
all  too  familiar.  He  knew  these 
signs  be|K)kened  stormy  weather ; 
but  he  had  not  come  down  expect- 
in^Vcalm,  and  he  was  prepared  for 
any  outburst  which  might  ensue. 

'  Will  this  suit  you  f  she  asked, 
with  a  scornful  glance  around  the 
luxurious  appointments. 

*  Very  well,'  he  said ;  and 
drawing  up  an  easy -chair  for  her, 
he  stationed  himself  beside  the 
window. 

*  You  want  to  know  what 
brought  me  down,  I  suppose  V  he 
began,  speaking  quietly  and  gently 
as  usual. 

'  Fes ;  and  why  you  came  as 
you  did — without  letter,  without 
warning,  bursting  upon  me  like  a 
thunderclap,  just  as  if  you  wanted 
to  spy  what  I  was  about.' 

He  looked  at  her  in  calm  as- 
tonishment. 

*  No  thought  was  further  from 
my  mind,  Mira,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
not,  I  hope,  much  in  the  habit  of 
spying  and  prying.' 

'O  indeed!  yet  the  moment 
you  come  here  you  begin  finding 
fault  with  my  acquaintances.' 

*  I  have  not  done  so  as  yet,'  he 
replied.  <  Still,  while  we  are  on 
that  subject  I  may  tell  you  I  de- 
cidedly object  to  Captain  Batters- 
ley and  to  Lord  Chesunt.  They 
are  both  men  of  the  worst  possible 
character ;  and  if  you  must  make 
new  acquaintances,  I  should  pre- 
fer them  to  be  respectable.' 
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■*  *  You  are  a  judge  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  suppose  f 

'Miiay'  he  said,  'don't  let  us 
quarrel;  ve  are  not,  we  never 
have  been,  too  happy ;  but  surely 
there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
make  ourselves  more  wretched.  I 
did  not  come  down  here  to  speak 
about  Captain  Battersley  or  Cap- 
tain anybody.  I  came  merely  in 
answer  to  your  letter  asking  for 
more  money.  Do  you  know,  have 
you  any  idea,  how  much  you  have 
spent  since  you  left  London  f 

'I  am  not  a  bookkeeper,'  she 
retorted. 

*I  ought  to  have  seen  you 
aooner  on  this  subject,'  he  went 
on,  his  voice  very  kind  and  low 
and  pained,  for  he  hated  having 
to  find  £ftult,  and  he  could  not 
endure  talking  to  her  about  her 
sodden  extravagance;  'but  as  I 
was  willing  until  lately  to  give 
you  even  more  than  you  asked 
for,  since  I  considered  you  were,  as 
wives  go  in  these  times,  moderate 
in  your  expenditure  and  careful 
in  the  household^  I  thought  I 
would  send  all  you  wanted  while 
you  were  here,  and  then  tell  you 
before  another  summer  came 
round  I  could  not  afford  to  spare 
so  large  an  amount.' 

*  Wellf  she  said,  as  he  paused. 
'I  meant  to  have  come  down 

long  ago,'  he  said,  'and  then  I 
put  the  evil  day  off  and  ofL  I 
wrote  to  you  some  time  since,  if 
you  remember,  and  begged  you 
not  to  ask  me  so  constantly  for 
remittancea  For  a  little  while 
you  refrained  from  doing  so ;  but 
of  late  scarcely  a  day  has  passed 
without  a  request  for  money.' 

'Because  you  never  sent  me 
enough  at  once/  she  answered. 

*  Well,  altogether  you  have  had 
enough  surely/  he  expostulated. 
'Just  look  here,  those  are  the 
sums  I  have  posted  to  you ;  that 
is  the  total  they  come  to.' 

He  held  out  as  he  spoke  a  little 
VOL.  xxxvni.  NO.  coxxiv. 


memorandum-book,  the  first  leaves 
in  which  were  well  filled  with 
figures,  while  the  page  he  kept 
open  showed  a  formidable  amount 
to  have  been  drawn  in  so  short  a 
time  out  of  the  pockets  of  any  man. 

She  averted  her  head  and  began 
tapping  the  floor  with  her  foot. 

*  Do  look  at  it,  Mira,'  he  en- 
treated. '  I  do  not  like  to  seem 
stingy;  but  your  own  common 
sense  will  teU  you,  if  you  cast 
your  eye  over  those  figures,  that  I 
could  not,  in  justice  to  myself 
and  the  children,  allow  such  an 
expenditure  to  continue.' 

So  suddenly  and  swiftly  she 
struck  the  book  out  of  his  hand 
that,  as  he  bent  towards  her,  it 
smote  him  in  the  face  and  then 
fell  to  the  floor. 

He  did  not  say  anything;  he 
lifted  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  walked  twice 
up  and  down  the  room  before  he 
could  trust  himselfto  speak  again. 
Ah,  he  could  not  take  his  hat  now, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  years  gone 
by.  He  was  bound  to  her,  and 
he  knew  it.  Through  the  long, 
long  weary  years,  by  words,  tone, 
manner,  she  had  reminded  him 
too  often  of  his  position  for  there 
to  be  much  danger  of  his  forget- 
ting it. 

Tet  there  may  come  a  time 
when  even  a  worm  will  turn,  and 
that  time  had  arrived  for  Sir 
John.  As  she  meant  to  fight,  he 
would  fight.  Warfare  of  any 
kind  was  not  to  his  taste ;  but  he 
felt  that  if  he  ever  intended  to 
defend  his  worldly  credit,  his 
mercantile  honour,  the  money  he 
had  struggled  hard  to  amass,  the 
fortune  of  his  children,  the  portion 
he  had  mentally  set  aside  for 
Bachel,  he  must  unfurl  his  stan- 
dard now.  He  had  arrived  mean- 
ing peace,  and  she  met  him  with 
enmity.  He  had  approached  a 
difficult  subject  with  reluctance, 
and  she  treated  it  and  him  with 
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ecorn.  He  liad  not  intended  to 
reproach  her  for  the  past,  bat 
oidy  to  curtail  her  expenses  for 
the  future  j  and  she  rejected  his 
first  offer  of  some  reasonable  ca- 
pitulation, she  received  his  flag 
of  truce  with  indignity,  and  gave 
him  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  further  amicable  advances 
would  be  treated  with  greater 
courtesy. 

He  stopped  at  length  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  looked  at 
her.  She  was  still  gazing  out  of 
the  window,  still  ignoring  his 
existence,  still,  with  her  face 
well  in  profile,  keeping  her  eyes 
averted  from  this  disturbing  pre- 
sence. 

Yes,  he  looked  at  her ;  coldly, 
dispassionately,  critically.  She 
was  handsomer  than  she  had  ever 
been — as  different  as  can  well  be 
imagined  from  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture he  first  beheld ;  but  in  her 
prime  more  lovely,  more  perfect 
than  even  when  she  stood  with 
the  glamour  of  youth  and  romance 
and  dawn  about  her,  and  the 
thousand  nameless  attractions 
imagination  weaves  round  a  pretty 
woman  when  her  story  is  still  un- 
known, her  faults  lying  in  the 
background  far  out  of  sight  of 
the  keenest  eyes. 

He  had  seen  handsome  women 
since  he  first  met  her  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  early  morning,  with 
the  scent  of  roses  and  lilies  filling 
all  the  air,  but  he  had  never  seen 
one  so  handsome  as  his  wife.  He 
had  roamed  through  exhibitions, 
and  sauntered  through  picture- 
galleries  ;  but  not  in  one  did  he 
€ver  light  on  a  portrait  of  any 
lady  so  divinely  fair  as  she  who 
had  brought  all  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  his  life  to  naught. 

How  long  had  the  passion  he 
once  dignified  by  the  name  of  love 
been  dead,  he  wondered?  He 
could  not  think  of  it  now  save  as 
a  snare  and  a  delusion,  an  infatu- 


ation and  insanity ;  but  looking  at 
her  he  marvelled  wherein  the 
charm  had  lain  for  him,  what  there 
was  in  the  song  which  lured  him  to 
destruction. 

He  could  not  tell ;  though  she 
was  still  a  beautiful  woman,  her 
face  atti^cted  him  no  more.  With 
the  years  there  had  grown  a  dread 
of  it.  Very  little  further  provoca- 
tion would,  he  felt,  change  that 
dread  to  hatred.  With  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  soul  he  had  tried  to 
do  his  duty  by  and  to  her.  For 
her  sake,  for  that  of  the  husband 
he  had  wronged,  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  the  truth  and  the  right 
and  the  honour,  he  had  been  more 
tender  to,  more  thoughtful  for,  this 
wife  who  had  never  been  thought- 
ful for  him,  than  husbands  usually 
are  to  wives  they  nevertheless  hold 
dear  in  their  innermost  hearts, 
that  they  love  wholly  and  en- 
tirely. 

And  this  was  the  return  he 
received.  Knowing  what  she 
knew,  remembering  things  which 
covM  not  be  forgotten,  she  still 
let  the  demon  with  which  she 
was  cursed  rend  her,  and  defy 
him. 

She  wore  a  morning  dress 
that  was  a  master  triumph  of 
simplicity,  fashion,  and  expense, 
and  he  noted  how  its  every  line 
and  flow,  its  delicate  colours,  its 
pretty  bows  and  trembling  rib- 
bons, set  off  the  fEumess  of  her 
fair  face,  the  graceful  curves  of 
her  figure.  White  and  lovely 
were  her  hands,  shaded  by  creamy- 
looking  ruffles ;  her  hair  was  thick 
and  luxuriant  as  of  yore;  not  a 
wrinkle  marked  her  forehead,  not 
a  trace  of  Time's  footprints  could 
be  seen  upon  her  face.  What 
was  there  she  had  lacked  in  the 
past  ?  what  was  it  she  desired  in 
the  present)  Were  there  not 
hundreds  of  women,  thousands, 
millions,  who  would  be  thankful 
for  a  twentieth  part  of  the  money 
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he  was  willing  she  should  spend  1 
And  why  should  he  hesitate  about 
speaking  firmly  and  with  authori- 
ty when  he  recollected  the  poverty 
wherein  he  had  first  seen  her,  the 
ohecurity  from  which  he  knew 
she  had  sprung) 

He  did  hesitate,  however ;  part- 
ly because  he  recollected  so  fully, 
partly  because  he  disliked  and 
feared  a  scene. 

He  knew  the  fiiry  of  the  devil 
which  possessed  her;  he  had  seen 
it  throw  down  all  reticence 
and  self-respect,  and  trample  on 
eveiything  a  man  holds  most  sa- 
cred ;  he  dreaded  beholding  it  let 
looee,  more  especially  in  a  strange 
place,  and  amongst  strange  peo- 
ple, who  might,  perchance,  have 
never  seen  such  a  tempest  of  rage 
as  rarely  disturbs  the  proprieties 
of  modem  domestic  life. 

Still  the  question  must  be 
raised,  the  matter,  if  possible, 
settled;  and  having  so  decided, 
he  returned  to  the  spot  he  had 
occupied  previously,  and  recom- 
menced his  argument. 

*  I  used  to  imagine  that  state- 
ments about  a  man  being  ruined 
by  his  home  expenditure  were  the 
purest  of  fictions — that  is  by 
home  expenditure)  unless  he  him- 
self elected  to  keep  open  house 
and  live  in  a  wildly  extravagant 
manner.' 

She  did  not  turn  her  eyes  from 
the  seay  or  move  her  position  even 
by  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  but 
fihe  laughed. 

Now  when  amused  by  Captain 
Batteisley,  or  flattered  by  Miss 
Banks,  lAdy  Moffat's  laugh  was 
not  disagreeable;  but  on  such 
occasions  as  the  present  it  sounded 
intensely  xinpleasant  It  was  a 
short  sneering  laugh,  like  an  ex- 
clamation or  an  interjectionaiy 
comment^  and  was  capable  of  ex- 
pressing at  once  contempt,  ridicule, 
defiance,  and  anger. 

Sir  John  was  well  acquainted 


with  every  modulation  of  that 
laugh.  It  had  not  seemed  to 
him  so  dreadfal  when  she  was 
another  man's  wife — ^perhaps  then 
he  had  heard  it  less  seldom  ;  but 
since  the  doubtful  happiness  was 
his  ofcallingherhisown,the  sound 
of  it  was  to  him  what  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indian  might  be  to 
a  peaceful  settler  in  the  back- 
woods. 

Nevertheless  he  held  steadily 
on. 

'  But  it  is  quite  evident  to  me 
now,'  he  proceeded,  *  that  a  person 
might  become  seriously  embar- 
rassed, or  at  least  deeply  involved, 
without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  aware  of  the  fact.  Since 
we  entered  Holyrood  House,  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  alterations 
and  famiture,  and  entirely  exclu- 
sive of  what  may  be  called  ordi- 
nary household  expenses,  we  have 
spent  something  like  nine  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

'  And  I  daresay  you  have  often 
made  nine  thousand  pounds  in  a 
day,'  she  said. 

He  smiled;  though  she  was 
angry  and  he  vexed,  he  could  not 
help  smiling. 

'  Indeed  no,  Mira,'  he  answered. 
*  Mine  is  not  a  speculative  busi- 
ness ;  there  are  no  great  gains  in 
it,  as  there  are  no  enormous  risks. 
Never  in  a  day,  never  in  a  week, 
and  but  once,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, in  a  month,  did  I  make  even 
half  the  sum ;  but  that  is  quite 
beside  the  question.  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  live  at  the  rate  we  have 
been  doing.  No  moderate  busi- 
ness would  stand  it;  and  the 
sooner  we  revert  to  a  more  modest 
and  economical  style  of  house- 
keeping, the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  of  us.' 

'I  never  again  intend  to  live 
on  cheeseparings,'  answered  her 
ladyship,  with  a  little  fluttering 
hurry,  which  caused  the  ribbons 
on  her  dress  to  tremble  and  stir 
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as  though  they  too    felt    emo- 
tion. 

'  When  yon  are  asked  to  do  so/ 
he  said,  *•  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  refuse,  will  it  not  1' 

She  turned  her  head  now  and 
looked  at  him.  She  placed  a 
white  hand  one  on  each  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  gazed  in  his  face, 
with  the  evil  light  of  old  smoul- 
dering in  her  eyes — lying  there, 
as  Doctor  Dilton  said,  like  light- 
ning within  a  cloud. 

*We  may  as  well  understand 
each  other,'  she  began.  *Till 
quite  lately  I  never  knew  how 
rich  you  were;  or,  indeed,  that 
you  were  rich  at  alL  If  my  sight 
had  not  been  opened  I  might  have 
gone  on  for  ever  grubbing  along, 
managing  and  contriving  while 
you  were  enjoying  yourself  out  in 
the  world;  making  yourself  a 
great  person;  giving  to  your 
Lancashire  operatives  and  London 
poor ;  dining  with  your  earls  and 
your  lord  mayors,  and  the  Queen, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
But  I  will  do  it  no  longer.  Life 
is  not  so  long  one  need  waste  any 
part  of  it.  For  years  and  years 
I  have  been  kept  mewed  up, 
seeing  nothing,  knowing  no  one, 
going  nowhere.  If  I  do  not  take 
some  pleasure  out  of  existence 
now,  I  shall  be  an  old  woman 
before  I  have  a  chance  of  ever 
feeling  I  was  a  young  one.' 

'What  have  you  lacked  that 
I  could  give  you  7  asked  Sir 
John. 

*  What  have  I  had  ?  would  be 
a  better  question,'  she  retorted. 
'  Till  just  lately  have  I  ever  had 
the  chance  of  visiting  or  going 
about  like  other  women  1  I  was 
not  taken  with  you  anywhere. 
When  you  were  at  dinner-parties 
I  was  at  home  with  the  children. 
I  thought  it  a  treat  to  go  to  tea 
at  the  Rector's.  Your  money  was 
no  advantage  to  me.  I  wore 
dowdy  dresses  because  I  knew  no 


better.  I  went  on  foot,  though 
you  could  well  have  kept  your 
carriage  long  ago ;  and  now  when, 
no  thanks  to  you,  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  enjoying  life  a 
little,  you  come  down  and  tell  me 
you  won't  have  it  !* 

*  And  I  will  not,'  said  Sir  John, 
as  he  stood,  looking  grim  and  gray^ 
confronting  his  beautiful  wife,  who 
had  risen  in  her  passion,  and 
seemed  now  in  the  bright  sun- 
light a  visible  embodiment  of 
Fury.  He  was  quite  firm ;  pale, 
but  resolved ;  grim,  but  deter- 
mined .  '  I  wUl  not,'  he  repeated ; 
'  I  worCt  have  it  T 

Then  she  broke  out;  the  pa- 
roxysm was  sure  to  come.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  could  no  more 
be  kept  back  than  a  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy, no  more  be  controlled  than 
an  outburst  of  smallpox.  She 
scolded,  she  stormed,  she  raved ; 
the  only  marvel  seemed  she  did 
not  assault  and  murder;  and  then 
she  swept  out  of  the  room,  knock- 
ing down  a  chair,  and  sweeping 
a  cloth  ofif  the  table  in  her  pro- 
gress. 

It  was  over;  the  storm  had 
come  and  gone,  and  Sir  John 
stood  living  and  alone.  No  worse 
tempest  had  ever  threatened  to 
annihilate  him,  and  yet  he  was  in 
safety  and  scathless.  This  was 
what  he  had  done  for  himseK; 
this  was  what  he  had  commenced 
to  compass  on  the  morning  when 
he  walked  due  west. 

Time  had  blunted  the  first  ter- 
ror such  hurricanes  evoked,  but 
could  never  reconcile  him  to  the 
domestic  climate  when  they  might 
be  expected. 

He  knew  now  if  there  were 
one  thing  on  earth  he  would  have 
valued  more  than  another  it  was 
a  happy  fireside,  where  peace  sat 
tranquil,  where  some  dear  woman 
smileid  to  see  him  return,  where 
some  kindly  face  brightened  at 
his  approach  as  it  could  brighten 
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at  the  approach  of  none  other 
upon  earth. 

But  it  -was  not  to  be.  Early 
enough  he  had  not  considered  the 
quality  of  the  grain  he  was  sow- 
ing. At  first  he  had  not  reckoned 
it  would  cover  all  the  fields  of  his 
future,  and  that  the  harvest  it 
yielded  would  require  the  best 
years  of  his  later  life  to  gamer 
into  the  granaries  he  had  built. 

Half  unconscious  of  what  he 
did,  he  picked  up  the  chair  she 
had  oyertumedy  apd  carefully  re- 
placed the  cloth,  smoothing  out  its 
folds  with  unaccustomed  hands  as 
he  laid  it  on  the  table.  An  on- 
looker might  almost  have  guessed 
something  of  the  man's  nature  from 
the  way  he  strove  to  conceal  all 
trace  of  his  wife's  wild  paroxysm 
of  passion,  to  hide  the  evidence 
of  her  temper,  to  keep  strangers 
from  knowing  she  had  permitted 
herself  to  be  so  disturbed.  The 
books  that  had  fallen  with  the 
eoTer,  the  nicknacks  lying  scat- 
tered on  the  floor,  the  vase  filled 
with  flowers,  which  had  not 
broken,  though  the  water  con- 
tained in  it  was  spilt, — all  these 
things  Sir  John  rearranged  as 
best  he  could ;  and  then  he  went 
back  and  stood  by  the  window, 
looking  out  over  the  sea  dancing 
in  the  snnlight,  his  heart  heavy 
in  his  bosom  the  while — ^heavy 
as  lead. 

He  felt  determined,  but  he  was 
sorrowfol;  and  as  he  watched  the 
bright  beams  glittering  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  thought 
of  the  man  who  had  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  waves,  and  whose 
requiem  was  sung  by  the  winds  and 
the  billows,  his  very  soul  sickened 
by  reason  of  the  past  which  lay 
behind  and  the  future  which 
apread  before  him. 

Ere  long  the  door  opened,  and 
Edwina  looked  in,  searching  for 
her  mother. 

'  Why,  papa,  who  would  have 


thought  of  seeing  youl'  she  cried, 
running  to  him  and  flinging  her 
arms  round  Mb  neck.  Then  she 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and 
made  believe  to  be  incredulous. 
'  It  is  papa  after  alL  And  how 
are  you,  papa,  and  how  is  Eachel? 
You  have  not  brought  her,  I  am 
afraid,  have  youf 

*No,'  Sir  John  said,  *I  have 
not  brought  her ;  but  she  is  very 
well.  We  have  been  Darby  and 
Joan,  you  know,  together  for  ever 
so  long.' 

<  Dear  old  Joan,'  murmured  the 
girL  *  Where  is  mamma  ?  Tou 
have  seen  her,  of  course  V 

*Yes,'  he  answered,  *I  have 
seen  her ;  but  I  don't  know  where 
she  is  now.' 

*ril  try  if  I  can  find  her,' 
exclaimed  Edwina ;  and  she  left 
the  room,  only  to  return  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  say  with  a 
pout,  'Winter*  (Lady  Moffat's 
maid) '  told  her  mamma  was  gone 
out,  dressed  all  in  a  hurry,  and 
left  word  she  might  not  be  back 
until  dinner-time.' 

Having  vouchsafed  which  in- 
formation, Miss  Edwina  went  and 
drummed  in  an  absent  and  un- 
ladylike manner  on  the  window- 
pane,  while  her  father  stood  look- 
ing on. 

Miss  Edwina's  personnel  did 
not  exactly  please  him.  He  was 
not  given  to  study  his  feminine 
belongings  as  regards  their  attire 
over  critically  or  carefully,  but 
the  effect  of  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter's appearance  grated  upon  his 
sense  of  fitness. 

Her  dress  was  too  short,  her 
boots  were  too  thick,  her  ankles 
too  visible.  She  wore  the  sailor's 
hat  before  mentioned,  and  besides 
the  bodice  of  her  gown  she  appa- 
rently wore  nothing  over  her 
shoulders.  Externally  she  cer- 
tainly did  not,  save  a  cloud  of 
hair  tossed  and  untidy,  wild 
as  the  mane  of  a  colt  just  taken 
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in  from  grass,  crazy  as  that  of 
Ophelia  after  she  had  stuck  sticks 
through  her  dishevelled  tresses. 

In  silence  Sir  John  contem- 
plated the  young  lady.  Always 
a  hoyden,  she  seemed  to  him  at 
that  moment  a  wilder  hoyden 
than  he  had  ever  before  ima- 
gined. Always  wanting  in  repose, 
she  locked  then  storm -tossed  and 
weather-beaten.  Sunburnt  al- 
most beyond  credibility,  her  blue- 
striped  costume  stained  and  dis- 
coloured with  grubbing  amongst 
the  sand  and  being  Rplashed  with 
sea-water,  her  hands  brown  and 
gloveless,  her  collar  soiled,  her 
cuffs  limp  and  tossed,  MissEdwina 
certainly  appeared  an  anachronism 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  the  fact  forced 
itself  upon  her  father's  attention. 

'Wina,'  he  said  at  last,  after 
he  had  exhausted  every  defect  in 
her  dress  and  manner  and  listened 
to  the  tune  she  was  discontentedly 
drumming  on  the  glass  till  he  felt 
its  inconsequence  irritating  his  al- 
ready irritable  nerves,  '  how  long 
would  it  take  the  maid  to  pack  up 
your  things  1' 

She  had  turned  towards  him 
and  ceased  her  musical  exercises 
at  the  sound  of  her  name. 

*  Not  long,  papa.    Why  V 
'Because  I  am  going  to  take 

you  back  to  town  with  me.' 

She  flushed  scarlet  Through 
the  sunburn  and  the  freckles  he 
could  see  the  blood  mantling  her 
cheeks  and  mounting  to  her  fore- 
head. There  was  one  thing,  how- 
ever, Sir  John's  children  knew — 
namely,  that  when  he  spoke  to 
them  he  meant  to  be  obeyed.  He 
did  not  often  speak;  but  if  he 
did  so,  there  was  no  appeal. 

*  Very  well,  papa,'  she  said  re- 
signedly. *  Shall  I  tell  Winter 
nowf 

*  You  had  better,*  he  answered. 
'  I  want  to  start  as  soon  as  you 
ean  get  ready.' 


With  a  crest&Uen  and  humi- 
liated air  the  girl  took  her  short 
dress,  her  thick  boots,  her  stream- 
ing hair,  her  sailor's  hat  across 
the  room.  At  the  door  she 
paused. 

*  Papa,'  she  pleaded,  *  mayn't  I 
have  something  to  eat  before  we 
go  1   I'm  so  hungry.* 

He  did  not  feel  much  inclined 
for  merriment,  but  he  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  rueful  tone  in 
which  she  spoke. 

*  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy, 
child,'  he  answered.  '  I  have  no 
intention  of  starving  you.' 

Still  very  sorrowful,  but  with 
that  one  ray  of  comfort  breaking 
athwart  the  gloom,  Edwina  be- 
took herself  to  Winter;  whilst 
Sir  John,  left  alone,  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  luncheon  ;  and  then, 
searching  about  for  writing  ma- 
terials, began  and  finished  a  long 
letter  to  his  wife. 

By  the  time  he  had  ended  the 
impromptu  lunch  was  announced, 
and  Edwina,  dressed  for  travel- 
ling, came  down,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  the  viands.  Half  an 
hour  later  they  were  on  their  way 
to  the  railway-station. 

*  Should  you  like  to  see  York  f 
asked  Sir  John  of  his  daughter, 
who  was  still  depressed,  though 
no  longer  h angry. 

'  We  stopped  there  as  we  came 
down,  papa.* 

*Then  you  do  not  care  about 
breaking  our  journey  for  the 
night  ?' 

*  No,  papa.' 

*You  would  prefer  going 
straight  through  to  London  V 

*  Yes,  papa.* 

*  You  do  not  think  it  will  be 
too  much  for  you  ?' 

*  0  no,  papa.* 

Such,  conversation  was  not 
likely  to  beguile  the  way,  and 
Sir  John  felt  pleased  when  he 
found  the  train  pretty  full,  and 
that  they  were  not  able  to  secure 
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the  privilege  of  a  compartment 
to  themselTes.  It  was  the  same 
all  the  way.  If  one  passenger  or 
set  of  passengers  alighted,  others 
at  once  stepped  into  their  vacant 
places.  He  bought  some  books 
and  papers,  and  ^ared  them  with 
his  daughter,  who  looked  first  at 
a  paper,  and  then  at  a  magazine, 
and  then  dipped  into  a  book,  till 
she  grew  tiied  and  went  to  sleep. 
Sir  John  also  indulged  in  a  nap ; 
and  thns,  with  a  cup  of  tea  at 
Peterborough,  and  a  few  remarks 
interchanged  with  their  fellow- 
travelleis,  they  got  through  the 
time,  and  when  it  was  veiy  late 
anived  in  London,  hired  a  cab, 
and  drove  to  Palace  Grardens. 

The  master  of  that  household 
had  not  been  expected  to  return 


until  the  following  day,  and 
Simonds  manifested  some  sur- 
prise at  sight  of  him. 

*  Miss  Moffat  has  not  gone  up- 
stairs, Sir  John,'  he  said ;  '  she  is 
in  the  library.' 

But  already  Rachel  was  in  the 
halL 

*  Why,  papa,'  she  cried,  '  have 
you  come  back  so  soon,  and 
Winal  I  never  expected  to  see 
you.     Aren't  you  well,  dear?' 

'  Yes,  quite  well ;  but  so  tired.' 

*  Then  will  you  go  straight  to 
bed  at  once  V  asked  Eachel,  with 
a  little  trouble  in  her  face,  for 
she  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong. 

'  Yes,  that  will  be  best,'  said 
Sir  John,  answering  for  the  girL 
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Now  that  the  art  of  Bwimming  is 
at  all  events  theoretically  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
education,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  how  far  we  have  advanced 
in  teaching  and  acquiring  it.  For 
some  time  past  two  or  three  of 
the  London  swimming-dubs  have 
announced  that  their  most  pro- 
ficient members  are  ready  to  give 
lessons  at  certain  baths  on  stated 
occasions,  and  every  summer  we 
hear  of  matches,  'tournaments/ 
and  '  contests/  in  the  practice  of 
natation ;  but  after  all  these 
efforts  it  may  be  feared  that  in 
many  London  neighbourhoods  the 
aspirants  for  instruction  could 
only  become  proficient  on  the 
principle  set  forth  in  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin's  early  treatise  on 
the  subject,  whereby  the  reader 
is  gravely  admonished  '  on  no  ac- 
count to  go  near  the  water  until 
he  can  swim.' 

Our  local  governments  are  so 
far  from  recognising  the  ordinary 
claims  of  civilisation  by  providing 
adequate  baths  in  each  metropoli- 
tan district ;  and  London,  which 
has  sacrificed  its  numerous 
springs  and  pools  to  its  system  of 
drainage,  is  so  destitute  of  natural 
bathing-places  that  we  are  still 
for  the  most  part  ignorant  even  of 
the  science  of '  taking  a  header,* 
while  numbers  of  the  dwellers  in 
this  great  city  have  scarcely  ever 
risen  to  the  luxury  of  a  complete 
daily  ablution.  That  we  remain 
in  a  condition  too  degraded  to 
regard  the  delightful  art  of  nata- 
tion with  proper  complacency  may 
be  proved  by  the  kind  of  barbarous 
curiosity  and  wonder  with  which 


crowds  of  the  same  kind  of  people 
who  frequent  the  Agricultural 
Hall  walking-matches  have  recent- 
ly assembled  to  stare  and  cheer  at 
the  evolutions  of  a  young  lady 
who  contrived  to  survive  sixty 
hours  in  a  whale-tank  illuminated 
by  an  electric  light  and  subject  to 
an  oppressively  close  atmosphere. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  quarrel 
even  with  this  distorted  fashion 
of  developing  popular  emulation, 
however,  for  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  a  few  young  per- 
sons to  acquire  the  power  of  sus- 
taining themselves  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  even  this 
will  be  something  remarkable  in 
a  maritime  nation,  where  not  above 
one  in  six  of  the  seafaring  popula- 
tion knows  how  to  keep  idioat  if 
he  should  happen  to  fall  over- 
board. It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  in  a  capital  where 
the  householder  has  to  pay  an 
extra  rate  if  he  should  indulge  the 
reprehensible  desire  of  having  a 
bath  at  home,  and  where,  on  a 
broad  river  running  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  city,  there  is 
only  one  swimming-bath,  the 
price  of  admission  to  which  is 
necessarily  prohibitive  to  the  com- 
mon people,  we  are  yet  a  long  way 
from  adding  the  S  to  the  three 
R*s  in  any  ordinary  course  of  edu- 
cation. The  gymnasium,  and 
even  the  cricket-field,  may  be 
recognised  as  accessories  to  the 
usufid  curriculum.  The  drill-ser- 
geant has  indeed  become  a  regular 
officer  even  at  Board  schools,  and 
the  exercise  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  daily  training  has  already 
effected  a  marked  improvement  in 
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ihe  physique  of  the  children ;  but 
no  nation  with  a  well-ordeied 
practical  ftenlty  would  lay  so 
much  stress  on  cricket,  drill,  the 
horizontal  har,  and  the  giant 
stride,  and  yet  ignore  the  claims 
of  the  swimming-bath,  which  com- 
bines all  the  elements  of  health, 
recreation,  fine  exercise,  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  sense  of  useful 
achievement. 

There  are  admirable  exceptions 
to  the  general  neglect,  however, 
and  allJ^ough  the  movement  is 
slow  and  undemonstrative,  the 
signs  of  a  public  protest  in  favour 
of  making  the  swimming -class 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
teaching  in  all  large  schools  are 
not  to  be  mistaken*  A  few  days 
ago  some  of  the  visitors  to  one  of 
the  largest  benevolent  institutions 
in  London — the  Orphan  Working 
Schools  at  Maitland  Park,  Haver- 
stock-hjll — ^were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  276  boys  and  U7  girls 
between  eleven  and  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  are  inmates  of  the 
large  and  handsome  building  are 
T^ularly  taught  to  swim,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  can  swim 
weU,  that  above  fifty  of  the  boys 
can  swim  for  more  than  a  mile, 
while  some  have  gone  above  two 
miles,  and  a  small  minority  has 
accomplished  four  miles. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these 
children  commence  with  no  par- 
ticular physical  advantages,  since 
they  are  taken  from  a  class  of 
society  which  is  certainly  not  re- 
markable for  personal  strength 
or  mnscnlardevelopment.  They  are 
mostly  children  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  which  includes  small 
tradespeople,  clerks,  foremen,  shop- 
men, and  journeymen;  but  the 
boys  and  girls  themselves  are 
taken  to  the  institution  while  they 
are  young,  and  the  mental  and 
physical  conditions  of  their  lives 
at  school  are  evidently  such  as 
to  give  them  a  thoroughly  healthy 


tone,  to  which  the  swinmiing-bath, 
a  comparatively  recent  acquisition, 
has  vastly  contributed. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
company  of  boys  of  the  same  age 
who  would  '  strip'  as  well  as  the 
lads  who  are  just  ready  to  step  on 
to  the  spring-board  for  the  diving 
competition  on  this  the  great 
day  of  the  school-year — the  day 
when  prizes  are  to  be  given  for 
athletic  sports,  both  to  the  '  old 
scholars,'  who  have  left  the  insti- 
tution, and  come  back  as  mem- 
bera  of  an  athletic  club,  and 
to  these  voung  swimmera,  who 
are  already  so  feunous  in  London 
school  competitions,  that  they 
can  scarcely  find  a  team  willing 
to  enter  a  match  with  them. 

The  bath  is  not  a  large  one — a 
good  swimmer  could  go  from  end 
to  end  inless  than  a  dozen  strokes — 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  complete  instruction  and  re- 
creation, is  light  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  the  water  is  so  clear 
that  the  black  and  white  squares 
which  form  the  pattern  of  the 
tiled  bottom  are  plainly  visible ; 
and  the  riogs,  about  the  size  of 
curtain-rings,  of  which  the  suc- 
-  ce4ful  divera  and  swimmera  under 
water  will  gather  an  armful,  are 
lying  there  with  an  appearance  of 
sinuous  motion  caused  by  the 
ripple  of  the  surface. 

The  seniora,  or  boys  over  thir- 
teen yeara  of  age,  lead  off  in  a 
competition  for  prizes  for  'the 
best  action,'  including  the  varieties 
of  femcy  swimming — <  hand  over,' 
floating,  paddling,  'tub,'  arms 
only,  legs  only,  and  aU  the  rest 
of  it— and  this  is  followed  by  an 
eighty-yards  race,  and  diving,  and 
swimming  under  water,  the  victor 
in  the  latter  contest  coming  up 
with  his  right  arm  braceleted  from 
wrist  to  elbow  with  above  a  dozen 
rings  which  he  has  brought  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bath,  where  he 
has  been  swimming  like  a  cautious 
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frog  in  a  strange  aquarium.  The 
most  lemarkable  part  of  the  whole 
performance  is  the  consummate 
ease  with  which  the  lads  take 
the  water,  diving  without  splash 
or  flurry  from  the  spring-board, 
and  slipping  through  a  floating 
ring  little  larger  than  an  ordinary 
life-buoy.  Even  the  youngsters — 
little  fellows  only  as  high  as  one's 
elbow — have  an  accustomed  air, 
which  shows  that  they  have  al- 
ready mastered  the  primary  diffi- 
culty of  becoming  accomplished 
swimmers ;  while  the  boy  who 
proudly  takes  the  prize  medal  as 
the  best  swimmer  in  the  school — 
a  little  fellow  of  about  fourteen, 
small  and  slender,  but  admirably 
set  up,  and  with  a  capital 
development  of  arm  and  shoul- 
der—evidently thinks  nothing  of 
these  small  feats  of  the  nata- 
tory art;  for  he  is  the  princi- 
pal four-mile  boy,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  one  or  two 
of  the  great  school-matches  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Baths,  and  stands 
with  the  cool,  conscious  air  of  a 
veteran  as  he  receives  finesh  hon- 
ours. But  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  competition 
has  yet  to  be  exhibited,  a4l  it 
comes  in  rather  a  startling  manner. 
With  a  wild  and  piercing  cry  a 
boy  £gJ1s  suddenly  into  the  water 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bath, 
and,  apparently  unable  to  swim  a 
stroke,  struggles  for  a  moment  to 
the  surface,  calling  for  help,  only 
to  sink  again,  his  hands  beating 
the  sur&ce,  his  head  far  below. 
In  a  few  seconds  there  is  a  shout 
from  the  space  around  the  spring- 
board, and  a  lad  who  is  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  best  swim- 
mers in  the  school,  is  already 
striking  out  with  a  long  sweeping 
action  towards  his  unlucky  com- 
rade. '  Don't  be  frightened,  I've 
got  you!'  he  calls  out  cheerily, 
and  in  another  minute  he  has 
taken  the  struggler  by  the  head, 


at  the  same  moment  turning  him- 
self on  his  back  and  drawing  the 
body  of  the  rescued  boy  forward, 
so  that  the  head  is  supported 
by  his  hands  just  below  his  chest. 
Then  propelling  himself  backward 
with  his  legs  only,  he  slowly  but 
surely  reaches  the  landing-stage, 
slips  from  beneath  his  burden, 
which  he  contrives  to  support 
tiU  it  is  lifted  from  the  water  by 
those  on  the  bank,  and  at  once 
scrambles  up  the  landing-steps, 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  resuscita- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  clearing 
the  mouth,  alternately  raising  the 
arms  and  pressing  them  down- 
wards against  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  rubbing  the  feet  and  legs 
and  tJie  left  side  over  the  heart, 
and  gently  moving  the  body  from 
side  to  side  on  a  blanket  stretched 
upon  a  sloping  board.  The  whole 
business  is  gone  through  in  such 
a  dramatic  manner  that,  but  for 
the  relief  of  a  laugh  at  the  grim 
humour  of  the  thing,  one  would 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  another 
sudden  cry  from  a  bather  over- 
taken with  cramp,  and  the  prompt 
rescue  effected  by  a  second  crack 
swimmer.  There  are  six  various 
kinds  of  rescues ;  and  the  whole 
performance  is  so  excellent  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
accomplishment  which  has  been 
taught  so  well,  that  one  is  ready 
to  regard  it  as  the  most  admirable 
of  the  whole  series  of  trials.  But 
yet  there  is  one  other — ^though  it 
is  only  an  incidental  element  of 
the  competition — which  is  inex- 
pressibly interesting,  and  that  is 
the  hearty  applause  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  boys  them- 
selves for  the  successful  competi- 
tors. There  is  something  so  de- 
lightful in  the  evident  enthusiasm 
in  which  small  personal  jealousy 
is  forgotten  or  has  no  existence, 
and  in  the  vigour  with  which  they 
cheer  on  the  &vourites  and  greet 
the  final  victor,  that  one  is  quite 
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prepared  to  find  this  glorious 
principle  of  unselfish  recognition 
of  merit  pervading  the  school 
examinations  as  well  as  the  school 
competitions.  It  discovers  a  cer- 
tain healthy  simplicity  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the 
classes,  and  marks  a  just  propor- 
tion of  work  and  play.  Hearti- 
ness in  the  play  itself  is  mani- 
fested hy  masters  and  teachers 
as  well  as  by  scholars.  In  the 
spacious  playground,  the  troops 
of  boys  who  are  not  competing  in, 
or  assisting  at,  the  swimming- 
matches,  are  at  the  giant-stride, 
or  the  bars,  or  practising  bowling ; 
and  now  tiiat  the  match  is  over, 
competitions  in  walking,  running, 
the  long  and  high  jumps,  and 
throwing  the  cricket-ball  are  to 
be  held  by  some  of  the  former 
scholars,  members  of  the  Orphan 
Working  School  Athletic  Club, 
and  their  performances  are  fair 
evidence  of  what  may  be  effected 
by  the  kind  of  training  which 
every  boy  may  receive.  Nor  is 
the  same  evidence  absent  from 
the  regular  classes  during  the 
actual  school-time.  The  examin- 
ation-day follows  the  day  of  sports, 
as  work  follows  play  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  succession.  The  420 
children  must  take  their  dinner 
inihe  schoolrooms  to-day.  At  each 
end  of  the  great  dining-hall,  with 
its  ceiling  painted  with  a  group  of 
angels,  are  wide  tiers  of  seats 
facing  each  other.  One  tier  is  al- 
ready filled ;  the  senior  and  junior 
boys  occupying  the  two  ends,  and 
the  girls  the  middle ;  while  a  large 
company  of  visitors — about  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  ladies— are 
coming  through  the  chapel,  and 
so  entering  by  the  upper  passage 
near  the  organ.  This  organ,  like 
the  beautiful  painting  of  the  ceil- 
ing, was  a  gift,  and  is  so  placed 
as  to  sound  both  in  the  chapel 
and  the  great  hall,  serving  alike 
for  Sunday  worship  and  for  the 


daily  expression  of  joy  and  praise. 
Part-singing  is  one  of  the  great  re- 
creations here  ;  and  to-day  boys  or 
girls,  or  both  together,  will  join  in 
some  of  those  sweet  part-songs  in 
which  their  fresh,  clear,  cultivated 
voices  have  so  admirable  an  effect. 
Between  the  short  examinations 
in  each  subject  there  will  come 
song,  duet,  or  anthem,  the  pro- 
ceedings commencing  with  Schu- 
bert's *  Gloria.' 

On  a  platform  between  the  two 
tiers  of  seats  are  the  chairman  of 
the  occasion,  that  stanch  friend 
of  the  charity,  Mr.  Charles  Tyler, 
the  examiners,  and  some  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  members  of 
committee ;  and  in  the  assembly 
of  bright  young  faces,  which  look 
with  modest  confidence  to  the 
audience  and  to  those  who  stand 
to  them  in  the  relation  of  the 
parents  they  have  lost,  there  is  no 
fear  of  failure. 

Nor  need  there  be.  For  in 
the  subjects  upon  which  they 
are  examined  they  show  not  only 
that  kind  of  proficiency  which 
comes  by  rote,  but  the  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable  interest  that 
shows  the  distance  between  edu- 
cation and  mere  instruction.  An 
acquaintance  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  a  feature  of  the  school 
which  has  always  been  maintained, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  here 
signs  that  the  knowledge  is  not 
intellectual  or  mental  only,  but 
has  the  power  of  a  living  influence. 
English  history  and  geography 
are  well  studied,  the  latter  being 
taught  on  a  system  which  lifts  the 
children  above  the  dreary  old  dry 
bones  of  latitude,  longitude,  square 
miles,  and  population  to  the  more 
interesting  relations  of  various 
places  to  each  other  by  their  pro- 
ducts, trade,  and  peculiar  situa- 
tion. The  boys,  too,  have  made 
fair  progress  in  elementary  botany, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  branches 
of  knowledge  with  which  to  em- 
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phasiae  a  country  ramble ;  and  the 
girls  show  by  their  answers  that 
they  have  been  practically  tanght 
some  of  the  plain  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  have  learnt  so  much  of  *  phy- 
siology' as  to  know  what  are  the 
processes  of  digestion,  the  value 
of  properly-cooked  food,  and  the 
necessity  for  fresh  air,  pure  water, 
and  cleanliness.  The  answers  to 
the  questions  are  remarkable  for 
their  bright  ready  intelligence, 
and  as  the  examiners  have  come 
without  previous  communication, 
this  is  at  least  encouraging.  The 
rapid  fire  of  spelling,  especially  in 
the  hard  four -syllable  words,  is 
enough  to  make  one  stagger,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  girls,  who  seem 
quicker  and  even  more  accurate 
than  the  boys  in  this  respect; 
while  in  the  excellent  practice 
afforded  by  simple  questions  in 
mental  arithmetic  they  are  equally 
alert.  The  senior  boys  of  course 
study  Euclid,  algebra,  and  the 
lower  mathematics.  Penmanship, 
mapping,  freehand  and  other 
drawing  are  distinguishing  parts 
of  the  education  given  at  the 
school. 

One  cannot  but  see  in  the  faces 
of  some  of  the  elderly  ladies 
present  an  expression  of  mild 
surprise,  mingled  perhaps  with  a 
gentle  regret  (not  envy)  that  they 
tiiemselves  had  fewer  advantages 
at  the  '  select  academy'  to  which 
they  were  sent  in  their  youth 
than  are  given  to  these  orphan 
girls,  to  whose  training  such  faith- 
ful care  is  being  devoted.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  listen  with 
a  comical  pursing  of  their  half- 
smiling  lips  to  the  sharp  responses 
of  the  little  lads,  think,  perhaps, 
that  they  themselves  would  cut 
an  insignificant  figure  if  they  were 
*  dodged  in  thirteen  times,'  or  had, 
with  only  five  seconds'  hesitation, 
to  declare  the  value  of  fi.fteen 
articles  at  five  shiUings  and  nine- 
pence  three-farthings  apiece. 


But  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  we  learn  still 
more  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
this  great  family.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  eighteen  boys  to  obtain 
prizes  and  first-class  certificates 
for  mathematics  in  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  it  is  excel- 
lent for  the  most  competent  of 
the  girls  and  one  or  two  of  the 
pupil  -  teachers  (who,  like  the 
junior  masters  in  the  boys'  school, 
have  mostly  been  trained  in  the 
school  itself)  to  take  extra  re- 
wards for  proficiency ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  girls  are  daily 
drafted  off  for  housework,  and 
that  the  house-girrs  rewards  are 
very  valuable  reminders  of  the 
useful  character  of  the  school- 
training  ;  while  the  exhibition  of 
needlework  now  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  in  admirable  accordance 
with  a  truly  '  working'  education. 
While  on  the  subject  of  clothing 
and  needlework,  it  is  happily  sug- 
gestive of  the  character  of  the 
school  that  the  boys  are  neatly 
dressed  in  well-made  dark  tweed 
and  cloth  clothes,  and  that  the  girls 
are  very  prettily  attired  in  dresses 
of  a  pleasant  colour  and  straw 
hats,  and  not  in  the  kind  of  re- 
pulsive uniforms  which  once  dis- 
tinguished all  such  institutions. 
Furthermore,  the  matron  is  par- 
ticular to  change  the  colour  and 
to  introduce  some  little  regard  to 
the  fashions  of  children's  dresses 
each  year.  There  is  much  virtue 
in  maintaining  the  feeling  of 
self-respect  in  children,  by  not 
condemning  them  to  be  oddities 
and  conspicuously  unlike  other  peo- 
ple. The  effect  of  this  considera- 
tion has  probably  much  to  do 
with  the  modest,  but  yet  free, 
happy,  and  unconstrained,  de- 
meanour of  these  orphans.  They 
can  all  look  into  the  fiBice  of  the 
visitor  and  answer  a  question 
gently,  pleasantly,  and  with  a  con- 
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fiding  child-like  familiarity  that  is 
the  veiy  opposite  of  the  sullen 
formality  Tvhich  is  only  rudeness 
in  disguise.  And  more  than  this : 
the  boys  playing  in  the  large  open 
space,  or  the  girls  chatting  to- 
gether in  the  comdois,  do  not 
lower  their  tones,  or  move  away, 
or  look  confused,  or  even  self- 
conscious,  at  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance either  of  visitor,  teacher, 
master,  matron,  or  committee. 
This  is  their  home,  from  which 
they  are  sent  out  to  situations, 
and  to  which  they  make  periodical 
Tiflits  for  seven  years  after  they 
leave  it  Indeed,  many  of  the 
hoys  become  subscribers  to,  and 
some  of  them  grow  to  be  gover- 
nors of,  an  institution  their 
obligations  to  which  they  are 
proud  to  acknowledge,  even 
though  it  is  '  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.'  As  to  the 
girls,  those  who  leave  school  are 
still  under  the  watchful  care  of 
the  ladies'  committee,  and  each 
lady  has  a  girl  or  two  to  whom 
she  is  the  particular  friend  for 
reference,  counsel,  guidance,  and 
help.  It  is  a  delightful  feature 
of  this  school  that  the  girls  go 
back  to  the  school  once  a  year  to 
take  tea  with  these  friends,  and 
often  meet  them  at  their  houses 
beside.  In  fact,  this  personal 
domestic  association  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  institution  with  the 
children  is  one  of  its  best  features, 
and  it  often  takes  the  very  plea- 
sant form  of  treats  and  tea-drink- 
ings  at  the  houses  of  members  of 
the  committee,  or  of  visits  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  other 
places  by  means  of  a  number  of 
admissions  paid  for  by  a  friend. 
Among  the  donations  in  kind  we 
find  all  sorts  of  seasonable  and 
toothsome  present&  A  new  bun- 
dle of  books  for  the  school  library, 
or  a  score  of  tops  or  a  cricket  set, 
or  a  dozen  skipping-ropes  or  toy- 
games,  dolls,  toy-ships,  and  ob- 


jects for  the  museum  will  alter- 
nate with  packets  of  sweets,  boxes 
of  oranges,  a  basket  or  so  of 
bloaters,  packets  of  articles  for 
tea  for  six  girls,  baskets  of  fruit, 
invitations  to  alternate  select 
parties  'to  tea  and  spend  the 
evening,'  or  even  such  a  trifle  as 
a  suckmg-pig ;  while  one  lady  and 
gentleman,  with  true  loving  kind- 
ness, made  guests  for  a  day  of  all 
the  children  who  were  obliged  to 
remain  at  the  school  during  a 
midsummer  holiday. 

But  we  are  still  in  the  great 
hall,  and  one  of  the  girls,  in  a 
distinct  pleasant  voice,  is  reading 
her  report  of  the  seamstress  de- 
partment of  last  year.  In  the 
girls'  school  there  were  mended 
17,551  pairs  of  stockings  and 
18,860  other  articles,  beside  2876 
articles  made,  including  dresses, 
pinafores,  and  so  on ;  while  in  the 
matron's  workroom  there  were 
7898  articles  made  and  28,126 
articles  mended.  A  pretty  good 
amount  of  useful  work  that,  beside 
lessons  in  washing,  cooking,  and 
light  house-work.  So  come  up, 
girls,  for  your  prizes  for  diligence 
in  needlework,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
ficiency in  learning,  and  come  up 
also  for  a  reward  for  '  neatness  of 
person,  property,  duties,  &c.,  dur- 
ing the  year.'  Come  up  also, 
young  lady  who  has  been  speci- 
aUy  noticed  for  good  manners  and 
politeness.  Kext  come  thirty- 
three  girls  who  are  rewarded  for 
specially  good  conduct :  yes,  and 
come  forward  also,  you  to  whom 
the  suffrages  of  your  companions 
in  the  senior  division  have  award- 
ed the  prize  for  Christian  patience, 
goodwUl,  and  forbearance.  There 
is  a  similar  prize  to  this  among 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  usual 
rewards  for  progress  in  various 
studies.  One  fact,  however, 
strikes  the  visitor  as  the  girls 
come  forward  to  receive  tiLeir 
awards,  and  it  is  that  some  of 
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them  are  so  well  *  set  up/  have  an 
appearance  of  firmness  of  limb 
and  clearness  of  skin,  which  is 
not  universal.  On  inquiry  it  will 
be  found  that  these  are  the  swim- 
mers of  the  girls'  school,  and  that 
most  of  them  have  taken  prizes 
for  diving,  swimming  distances, 
or  elegance  of  style,  the  rewards 
being  appointed  by  a  ladies*  com- 
mittee and  the  recommendation 
of  three  of  the  teachers,  each  of 
whom  has  her  special  novice  to  be 
trained  to  the  art. 

One  word  more.  Among  the 
bright  little  maids  who  come 
smiling  to  take  their  prizes  of 
books,  workbaskets,  desks,  money, 
or  other  things,  is  one  large-eyed 
swarthy  pretty  child — orphan  of 
an  Hindoo  ryot — and  surely  that 
young  face,  full  of  kindly  regard 
and  keen  intelligence,  should  speak 
volumes  for  such  an  institution  as 
this,  where  every  year  one  orphan 
from  India  is  supported  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  needlework 
executed  by  those  who  are  already 
inmates  of  the  great  airy  happy 
home  at  Maitland  Park. 

If  those  fourteen  old  gentlemen 
who,  above  a  hundred  years  ago, 
met  in  Ironmonger-lane  and  com- 
pleted a  scheme  for  maintaining 
twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  in 
a  school  at '  Hogsden'  could  only 
see  what  the  institution  has  grown 
to  (and  who  shall  say  that  they 
do  not  ?)y  they  would  (or  must)  be 
either  surprised  or  delighted  (per- 
haps both)  at  the  differences  that 
have  come  to  the  training  of  the 
young  since  that  old  severe,  re- 
pressive, repellent  time,  when 
the  children  had  only  the  smallest 
and  most  restricted  recreations, 
and  also  the  most  restricted  teach* 
ing:   when  they  were  employed 


in  dreary  durance  making  gar- 
den-nets, list  carpets,  and  list 
shoes ;  and  when,  having  been  for 
years  droning  out  their  reading- 
lessons  and  learning  to  scrawl 
moral  maxims  from  copy-slips, 
they  were  only  allowed  to  be 
taught  arithmetic  as  far  as  addi- 
tion by  special  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  who  had  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  to  discuss  the 
question.  And  yet  the  institution 
survived,  and  has  lived  not  only 
to  refute  the  old  jealous,  harden- 
ing, repulsive  theories,  but  to  show 
that  such  a  school  may  be  so 
organised  as  to  be  an  example  not 
only  of  the  wider,  freer,  and  more 
loving  charity  that  should  belong 
to  the  higher  life,  but  of  a  true 
practical  economy  which  will  bear 
all  the  inquiries  of  the  *  common- 
sense'  section  of  society.  •  For  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Orphan  Working  School  is,  that  its 
accounts  are  so  kept  (and  publish- 
ed with  its  reports)  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  every  child,  including 
its  share  of  every  item,  such  as 
rent,  salaries,  and  even  advertising, 
may  be  seen  for  each  of  the  last 
twelve  years. 

When  it  is  added  that  the 
entire  cost  of  everything,  when 
accurately  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  children  supported 
and  educated,  represents  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  twenty-seven 
pounds  per  head,  during  the  last 
year  of  exceptionally  high  prices, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
robust  charity  is,  at  all  events, 
moving  with  the  times  in  other 
respects  beside  that  of  adding  an 
S  to  the  three  E's  that  are  some- 
times supposed  to  represent  the 
whole  area  of  popular  education. 

T.  A. 
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When  I  was  quite  a  little  boy  I  dearly  prized  a  '  brown/ 
Felt  wealthy  with  a  '  tizzy/  and  went  mad  o'er  half-a-crown ; 
There  was  music  in  their  jingle  to  please  my  boyish  heart. 
For  well  I  knew  that  every  *  brown'  would  buy  an  apple  tart. 
But  now  for  childish  tastes  like  these  I've  grown  too  stiff  and  old, 
And  little  care  for  any  sound  save  that  of  bonny  gold. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  music ;  it  has  charms,  I  know  them  well ; 
For  Tve  heard  the  deep-voiced  organ  through  majestic  arches  swell ; 
And  in  sylvan  still  recesses  I  have  heard  the  summer's  hum 
like  the  murmur  of  a  fountain  through  the  leafy  forest  come. 
O'er  my  sickened  wearied  senses  all  this  sweetness  softly  rolled ; 
But  I  longed  for  other  music — 'twas  the  chink  of  bonny  gold. 

Fve  heard  the  trumpet's  martial  note,  that  called  upon  the  brave 
To  wreathe  their  brows  with  glory's  crown  or  seek  a  soldier's  grave ; 
Alone  I've  heard  on  Alpine  heights  the  echoing  thunder  roar, 
Alone  Fve  heard  the  angry  waves  boom  heartless  on  the  shore ; 
Tet  what  were  these  but  thrilling  sounds  whose  music  little  told, 
Compared  to  volumes  spoken  by  the  chink  of  bonny  gold  ? 

If  I  should  hear  an  organ  grind  a  waltz  before  my  door. 
It  makea  me  dream  I  sail  again  along  the  polished  floor ; 
But  as  I  coax  my  pipe  and  watch  the  curling  smoke  arise. 
My  smiling  fancy  half  lecalls  a  laughing  pair  of  eyes — 
Of  heartless  eyes  that  years  ago  declared  my  own  too  bold, 
Because  I  could  not  dazzle  them  with  bright  and  bonny  gold. 

There's  music  in  my  dear  one's  voice,  I  love  her  words  to  hear. 

For  sofUy  and  caressingly  they  fiedl  upon  my  ear ; 

I  love  the  patter  of  her  feet,  the  tremor  of  her  sighs, 

The  rustle  of  her  silken  dress,  her  greetmgs  and  good-byes ; 

But  yet  I  love  my  money  more,  nor  deem  my  bosom  cold, 

For  how  shall  we  be  wed  without  the  help  of  bonny  gold  1 


lis  said  thfct  gold  is  evil's  root,  and  preachers  all  declare 

That  wealth  is  a  delasion,  all  a  vanity,  a  snare. 

'Sweet,  sweet  is  humble  poverty,'  these  gentlemen  will  say, 

'  The  virtuas  of  humility  will  never  pass  away  / 

Kor  must  pcde  Poverty  to  them  her  piteous  tale  unfold, 

For  parsons  hate  the  jingling  sound  of  their  departing  gold* 
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Tis  true  that  youth  and  health  and  love  can  ne^er  by  gold  be  bought ; 
Yet  want  of  these  has  oftentunes  by  want  of  gold  been  wrought. 
The  withered  cheek,  the  wasted  fonn,  the  wrinkled  brow  of  care, 
The  broken  heart,  the  rayless  eye,  the  silver-threaded  hair, 
All  tell  a  tale,  and  sadly  prove  life's  blessings  must  be  sold 
Ere  some  may  hear  the  merry  chink  of  bright  and  bonny  gold. 


'  Can  this  be  life  1*  I  murmured,  ^  this  the  object  of  man*s  soolf 

The  stormy  sea  beneath  him,  and  gold  his  only  goal  f 

Can  this  be  life  V  I  murmured,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  west. 

And  saw  it  in  the  glory  of  its  evening  beauty  dressed. 

'  Ah,  no ;  beyond  life's  ocean  the  weary  may  behold 

A  fabled  land  whose  portal  gleams  more  bright  than  bonny  gold.* 

CECIL  MAXWELL- LTTE. 
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HOW  SNOOKS  GOT  OUT  OF  IT. 

By  the  Autuok  op  *  Phyllis,'  etc. 


I 


'  If  jon  will  take  mj  advice/  said 
Mr.  Wilding,  making  a  last  noble 
but  fatile  effort  to  balance  the 
ivoTj  paper-knife  on  the  tip  of  his 
first  finger,  '  yon  won't  go  to  the 
Brownrigs'  ball.' 

'  And  whj  not  V  asked  his  com- 
panion irritably. 

'Well,  I  really  wouldn't,  you 
know/  said  Mr.  Wilding,  giving 
up  his  struggle  with  the  impossi- 
ble, and  laying  the  refractory 
paper-knife  upon  the  table, — *for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Girls  play 
the  very  mischief  with  you,  and 
yon  know  what  trouble  it  gave  me 
to  get  you  out  of  your  last  scrape. 
There  are  four  Brownrig  girls, 
aren't  there]  And  they  are  all 
pretty  f 

'  I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to 
do  with  it,'  said  Snooks  sulkily. 
'There's  safety  in  a  multitude. 
I  can't  marry  'em  all,  can  I  ?' 

*  Happily,  no !  Though,  if  the 
kws  of  your  land  did  not  forbid 
it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 
niglit  try  to  accomplish  even  that. 
8t31,  be  advised.  Snooks,  and  be 
ooBBpicnons  by  your  absence  at  the 
Bfownrigs'  "  small  and  early." 
Pqpa  Brownrig  when  incensed  is 
not  nice,  and  you  know  you  are 
decidedly  epris  with  Miss  Katie.' 

*  No,  I  am  not,'  said  Snooks,  with 
decision,  ^nota  bit  of  it.  Though 
I  allow  she  is  a  handsome  girl,  and 
has  lovely  eyes.  Hasn't  she,  now  f 

'I  don't  know.  As  a  rule  I 
never  look  into  a  woman's  eyes. 
I  consider  it  a  rudeness  as  well  as 
a  MtUe,  said  Wilding  earnestly, 
teffing  his  lie  without  a  blush. 
*  STerer  mind  her  eyes.  If,'  warn- 
ingly, '  you  mtisi  go  to  this  ball,  at 
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least  try  to  forget  that  she  has 
any  eyes  at  all.  If  you  don't,  you 
will  propose  to  her,  to  a  moral.' 

*  One  would  think  I  was  a  raw 
schoolboy,'  said  young  Snooks 
wrathfuUy.  *  Do  you  think  I  csn't 
look  at  a  woman  without  commit- 
ting myself?  Do  I  look  like  a 
fooir 

Whatever  Mr.  Wilding  thought 
at  that  moment,  he  kept  it  to  him- 
self. Before  he  spoke  next,  he 
and  his  conscience  had  agreed  to 
dissemble. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  do  not  let  us 
even  hint  at  such  a  thing,'  he  said 
amiably.  *  I  only  meant  you  were 
slightly — very  slightly — suscepti- 
ble, and  that  Miss  Katie  has  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasing  power, 
and  that — I  positively  would  give 
up  this  ball  if  I — ' 

*  Are  you  going  X  broke  in  Snooks 
impatiently. 

*Well,  yes,  I  daresay  I  shall 
look  in  about  twelve.* 

*  Then  /  shall  look  in  with  you,' 
said  Snooks  defiantly. 

*  Fact  is,  the  fellow  wants  to 
spoon  her  himself,  and  don't  see 
the  force  of  being  cut  out,'  said  he 
to  himself  complacently,  as  he  ran 
down  the  steps  of  Wilding's  stairs. 

Beyond  all  question  the  Brown- 
rigs'  ball  was  a  decided  success. 
The  rooms  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing, the  staircases  were  choked, 
the  heat  was  intolerable.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Higgins  had 
actually  put  in  an  appearance 
after  all,  and  the  supper,  if  uneat- 
able, was,  I  assure  you,  very  ex- 
pensive. 1^0  pains  or  money  had  ' 
been  spared ;  everything  was  what 
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the  mistress  of  the  house  called 
'  rug  regal ;'  and  all  the  Miss 
Brownrigs  looked  as  charming  as 
any  one  could  desire. 

There  were  four  of  them.  There 
was  Katie,  the  second  daughter — 
Snookb's  friend,  and  the  possessor 
of  the  lovely  eyes.  And  they  were 
lovely :  large,  *  and  dark,  and  true, 
and  tender,*  like  the  North,  accord- 
ing to  the  Laureate;  'hlack  as 
sloes,'  said  her  fond  if  slightly 
oppressive  mother,  and  of  the 
languid  melting  order. 

Then  there  was  Hetty,  the 
eldest  girl,  who,  if  her  eyes  were 
not  dark  as  midnight,  had  at  least 
the  dearest  little  nose  in  the  world. 
A  pure  Greek  feature,  perfect  in 
every  res]»ect,  ignorant  of  colds  in 
the  head,  that  made  one  long  to 
tell  her  (only  she  woulcl  have 
blushed,  tliey  were  all  nicely 
brought  uji)  about  Dudu,  and  her 
Phidian  appendage. 

Then  came  (ioorgie — *  George 
the  third,*  as  bhe  was  playfully 
termed  in  tlie  bosom  of  her  family 
— who,  if  she  had  neither  nose 
nor  eyes  like  her  sisters,  had  cer- 
tainly a  prettier  mouth  than  either. 
A  sweet  little  kissable  rosebud  of 
a  mouth,  that  pouted  and  laughed 
alternately,  and  did  considerable 
execution. 

And  finally  there  was  Lily.  A 
tall  pale  girl,  with  blue  eyes,  a 
finely  cut  chin,  and  a  good  deal  of 
determination  all  round. 

Katie's  eyes  were  larger,  darker, 
and  (when  she  looked  at  Snooks 
and  thought  of  his  thousands)  more 
melting  than  ever  that  night.  Her 
dress,  if  slightly  hlzarrey  was  in- 
tensely becoming.  Snooks,  for 
the  first  half  hour,  kept  himself 
bravely  aloof  from  her  fascinations, 
declined  to  notice  her  reproachful 
glances  and  lang^i^hiIlg  willadts, 
and  for  reward  was  wretched. 
Finally,  being  driven  into  a  corner 
during  a  fatal  set  of  Lancers,  he  met 
her  eycS;  taw,  and  was  conquered. 


She  would  dance  the  next  with 
himi  Yes  (coldly).  And  the  nextl 
Yes  (more  gently).  And  the  ninth 
— he  can  see  she  is  disengaged  for 
it  ]  Yes  (this  time  quite  warmly). 

An  hour  later  the  deed  was 
done.  Some  capital  champagne, 
a  dark  avenue  (I  believe  there 
were  some  Chinese  lanterns  there 
originally,  but  a  kind  wind  had 
blown  them  out),  and  a  soft  little 
hand  slipped  into  his,  did  the  work ; 
and  Miss  Katie  had  promised  bash- 
fully, but  with  unmistakable  will- 
ingness, to  be  the  future  Mrs. 
Snooks.  Whether  it  was  Snooks 
or  the  property  pertaining  to 
Snooks  she  most  affected,  deponent 
sayeth  not. 

When,  however,  her  betrothed 
found  what  he  had  done,  and  re- 
membered his  former  words,  and 
all  the  awfulness  of  parental  wrath, 
his  heart  failed  him.  He  went,  as 
he  usually  did  when  in  sorry  case, 
in  search  of  Wilding ;  and  having 
discovered  him,  took  him  into  a 
side-room,  and  shutting  the  door 
confronted  him  with  a  rather  pale 
face. 

*  So  the  eyes  were  too  many  for 
you,*  said  Mr.  Wilding  calmly, 
after  a  deliberate  examination  of 
the  disturbed  face  before  him.  '  1 
told  you  how  it  would  be.* 

*  That*8  the  sort  of  tiling  any 
fellow  might  say,*  returned  Snooks 
pathetically.  *  I  didn't  think  you 
would  have  been  so  aggravating. 
And  just  when  you  see  Tm  down 
on  my  luck  too.  Y'es ;  IVe  been 
and  gone  and  done  it.* 

*" Mother  will  be  pleased,"' 
quoted  his  friend  and  law  adviser, 
with  a  shrug.  *  So,  by  the  bye, 
will  be  your  father.  They  both 
regard  nothing  so  highly  as  birth. 
I  suppose  Miss  Brownrig  can  lay 
claim  to  some  decent  breeding  Y 

*  The  old  chap  is  a  comchaudler, 
you  know  that ;  at  least,  he  used 
to  be,*  gaid  Snooks,  with  a  heavy 
groan. 
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*  O,  indeed  !  And  a  very  cbann- 
ing  business  too,  I  make  no  donbt. 
Leads  np  to  quite  a  train  of  ideas. 
Corn,  wheat,  staff  of  life,  quaint 
old  mill,  and  rustic  bridge  in  the 
distance ;  miller  sitting  on  it.  I 
wonder,'  dreamily,  'if  Brownrig 
ever  wore  a  white  hat  1  And  if  so 
— why  ?  Don't  all  speak  at  once. 
Well,  well,  she  is  a  very  pretty 
girL  Such  eyes,  you  know !  I 
really  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
feUow.' 

*  WiMing,'  desperately,  '  can't 
you  do  something?  I — I  don't 
know  how  it  happened.  It  was 
the  champagne,  I  suppose,  and  of 
oouTBe  you  know  she  is  pretty ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  marry  any  one,  and 
I  know  the  goremor  wouldn't  hear 
of  it' 

*  He  will  have  to  hear  of  it  now, 
won't  hef  asked  Wilding  unfeel- 
ingly. 

*  He  would  go  out  of  his  mind  if 
such  a  thing  was  even  hinted  to 
him,'  declared  Snooks  wildly.  *  Try 
to  help  me  out  of  it^  Wilding,  can't 
youf 

'  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  do, 
except  marry  her.  I  only  hope  Lady 
Soooks  and  Miss  Comchandler 
will  get  on.  And  you  should  think 
of  her  beauty,  you  know ;  doubtless 
it  will  console  you  when  Sir  Peter 
cuts  you  off  with  the  customary 
shilling.' 

'  I  suppose  I  had  better  cut  my 
throat  and  put  an  end  to  it,'  said 
Snooks  dismally,  and  then — over- 
come, no  doubt,  by  the  melancholy 
of  this  suggestion — he  breaks  down 
and  gives  way  to  tears. 

'  I  say,  don't  do  that,  you  know,' 
exdaimed  Wilding  indignantly. 
*  Weeping  all  over  the  place  won't 
improve  matters,  and  will  only 
make  you  look  a  worse  fool  than 
Nature  intended,  when  you  go  out 
of  the  room.  If  you  have  put  your 
foot  in  it,  at  least  try  to  bear  mis- 
fortone  like  a  man«  Look  here,' 
angrily,  '  if  you  are  going  to  keep 


up  this  hideous  boohooing  I'll 
leave  the  room,  and  you  too,  to 
your  fate.  It's  downright  indecent 
They  will  hear  you  in  the  next 
house  if  you  don't  moderate  your 
grief.' 

As  the  nearest  house  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  this  was 
severe. 

'  I  shouldn't  care  if  they  heard 
me  in  the  next  town,'  said  Mr. 
Snooks,  who  was  quite  too  far  gone 
for  shame. 

*  There  is  just  one  chance  for 
you,  and  only  one,'  said  Wilding 
slowly.  *  I  have  an  idea,  and  you 
must  either  follow  it,  or — go  to  the 
altar.' 

*  I'll  follow  anything,'  eagerly. 
'  What  is  it]' 

'  You  have  proposed  to  Miss 
Katie,'  solemnly.  *  Now  go,  and 
propose  to  the  other  three  P 

As  Wilding  gave  vent  to  his 
idea  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  room. 

*  I'll  do  it,'  said  Snooks  valiant- 
ly, drying  his  eyes  and  giving  his 
breast  a  tragic  tap,  '  whatever 
comes  of  it' 

Going  into  the  hall,  he  saw 
Hetty  standing  near  an  entrance ; 
a  little  way  beyond  her  was  Katie, 
conversing  with  a  tall  and  lanky 
youth.  Not  daring  to  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  latter,  who 
plainly  expected  him  to  come 
straight  to  her  on  the  wings  of 
love,  he  turned  and  asked  Hetty 
to  dance. 

They  danced,  and  then  (it  was 
a  custom  with  the  ball-goers  in 
that  mild  suburban  neighbourhood) 
he  drew  her  out  under  the  gleam- 
ing stars  and  up  the  dark  avenue 
that  a  few  minutes  since  was  the 
scene  of  her  sister's  happiness. 

There  he  proposed  in  due  form, 
and  was  again  accepted, '  Hatty's 
conduct,  indeed,  was  perhaps  a 
degree  more  pronounced  than 
Katie's,  because  she  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  he 
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was  by  all  the  laws  of  sentiment 
bound  to  kiss  her.  Her  nose 
looked  lovely  in  the  pale  moonlight; 
so  I  daresay  he  did  not  find  the 
fulfilling  of  this  law  difficult 

After  that  he  had  some  more,  a 
good  deal  more,  champagne ;  and 
then  he  proposed  to  Miss  Georgie, 
who  also  consented  to  be  his. 
There  now  remained  but  one  other 
step  to  be  taken.  He  crossed  the 
room,  and  asked  the  youngest 
Miss  Brownrig  to  dance.  He  was 
getting  rather  mixed  by  this  time, 
and  was  on  the  very  point  of  ask- 
ing her  to  marry  him  instead,  so 
customary  had  the  question  grown 
to  him  now.  Miss  Lily,  howeyer, 
declined  to  dance,  on  the  plea  that 
she  was  tired,  and  could  exert 
herself  no  more  that  night.  With 
questionable  taste  he  pressed  the 
matter,  and  begged  her  to  give 
him  one,  just  one.  At  this  she 
told  him  frankly  she  did  not  ad- 
mire his  style  of  dancing,  which  of 
course  ended  the  conversation. 
So  he  asked  her  to  come  for  a 
stroll  instead ;  and,  having  arrived 
at  the  momentous  spot,  delivered 
himself  of  the  ornate  speech  that 
had  already  done  duty  three  times 
that  night  I  forget  what  it  was, 
but  I  know  it  wound  up  with  the 
declaration  that  he  adored  her  and 
wanted  to  marry  her. 

*It'8  extremely  good  of  you, 
I'm  sure,'  said  the  youngest  Miss 
Brownrig  calmly.  'But,  uncivil 
as  I  fear  it  must  sound,  /  don^t 
want  to  marry  you,^ 

'Don't  you,  by  Jove!'  said 
Snooks  hastily.  'Well,  that's 
awfully  ki —  No,  no!'  pulling 
himself  up  with  a  start ;  '  I  don't 
mean  that,  you  know ;  I  mean  it's 
awfully  horrid,  you  know.  In 
fact,'  warming  to  his  work  through 
sheer  gratitude,  'you  have  made 
me  miserable  for  ever;  you've 
broken  my  heart' 

'  Dear  me,  how  shocking  !'  said 
Miss  Lily  frivolously.      'Let  us 


hope  Time  will  mend  it  I'm  not 
very  sure  you  did  not  speak  the 
truth  at  first.  I  really  believe  it 
is  kind,  my  refusing  you.  And 
now,  Mr.  Snooks,  if  I  were  you  I 
should  go  in  and  say  good-night 
to  mamma,  because  you  have  been 
having  a  good  deal  of  papa's 
champagne,  and  it  is  trying  to  the 
constitution.' 

Snooks  took  the  hint,  bade  fare- 
well to  Mrs.  Brownrig,  who,  to  his 
heated  imagination,  appeared  to 
regard  him  already  with  a  moist 
and  motherly  eye,  and,  taking 
Wilding's  arm,  drew  him  out  of 
the  house. 

'Well]'  said  the  latter  interro- 
gatively. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  well 
or  ill,'  returned  he  gloomily.  *  But 
I  followed  your  advice,  and  pro- 
posed to  'em  all.' 

*  And  they  accepted  you  ? 

'  The  most  of  'em.  But  Lily, 
the  youngest,  she — ' 

'  I  always  said  she  was  a  sen- 
sible girl,'  put  in  Mr.  Wilding 
sotto  voce, 

'  Did  you  ?'  with  much  surprise. 
'  Well,  she  refused  me ;  sort  of 
said  she  wouldn't  have  me  at  any 
price.  So  you  see  you  were 
wrong  1* 

'  I  always  knew  she  was  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  girls  I  ever 
met,'  Mr.  Wilding  repeated,  in  a 
tone  so  difficult  that  his  companion 
for  once  had  sufficient  sense  to 
refrain  from  demanding  an  ex- 
planation. 

The  next  morning,  as  Katie 
Brownrig  turned  the  angle  of  the 
hall  that  led  to  her  father's  sanc- 
tum (whither  a  sense  of  filial  duty 
beckoned  her)  she  almost  ran  into 
the  arms  of  her  three  sisters,  all 
converging  towards  the  same  spot 
from  different  directions.  Simul- 
taneously they  entered  Mr.  Brown- 
rig's  study.  (He  called  it  a  li- 
brary ;  but  that  word  is  too  often 
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profaned  for  me  to  profane  it,  bo  I 
shall  draw  the  line  at  stady.)  Bat 
to  return.  Miss  Lily,  being  the 
youngest,  was  of  coarse  the  first 
to  raise  her  Toice. 

'I  had  a  proposal  last  night, 
papa,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  yon 
about  it,'  said  she,  in  a  tone  replete 
with  triumph. 

It  is  so  sweet  to  the  mind  of 
youth  to  outdo  its  elders.  But 
'  on  this  occasion  only'  the  elders 
refused  to  be  outdone.  They  each 
and  all  betrayed  a  smile  of  in- 
ward satisfaction,  and  then  they 
gave  way  to  speech. 

'  No !'  they  said,  in  a  breatL 
They  did  not  mean  to  doubt  or  be 
impolite ;  they  only  meant  surprise. 

'The  curate/  said  Hetty,  in  a 
composed  but  plainly  contemptu- 
ous whisper.  It  was  a  stage- 
whisper. 

'  Old  Major  Sterne/  said  Miss 
Greoigie  promptly. 

'Perhaps  Henry  Simms,'  sug- 
gested Katie,  with  some  sympathy. 
Then  taming  to  her  father  she 
said,  wiih  a  conscious  blush,  *  It  is 
reiy  strange,  papa,  but  I  too  had 
a  proposal  last  night' 

'  And  so  had  1 1'  exclaimed 
Georgie  and  Hetty  in  a  breath. 

^lEhV  said  papa,  pushing  up 
his  spectacles.  He  was  fat  and 
pudgy,  with  sandy  hair  and  a 
flabby  nose.  He  was  a  powerful 
man  too,  and  one  xmpleasant  to 
come  to  open  quarrel  with.  Pro- 
posals in  the  Brownrig  family  were 
few  and  far  between — in  fact  curi- 
ofiities — and  so  much  luck,  as  the 
girls  described,  falling  into  one 
day  orerpowered  him. 

*  One  at  a  time ;  my  breath  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be,'  he  said, 
addressing  Katie.  (If  he  had 
said  hreadthy  it  would  haye  been 
equally  true,  as  his  mother — ^if  she 
was  to  be  belieyed — always  de- 
cUred  he  was  a  lean  baby.)  '  May 
I  ask  the  name  of  yonr  lorer?' 

*Mr.  SnookSy'   said  she,   with 


downcast  eyes  and  a  timid  smile. 
She  took  up  the  comer  of  a  cherry- 
coloured  bow  that  adorned  her 
gown,  and  fell  to  admiring  it, 
through  what  she  fondly  thought 
was  bashfulness. 

'  Impossible  1'  exclaimed  Georgie 
angrily. 

*  What  a  disgracefal  untruth !' 
cried  Hetty  rudely.  *  Mr.  Snooks 
proposed  to  me,  to  me,  last  night, 
and  I  accepted  him.' 

'What  is  it  you  say?  O,  I 
am  going  out  of  my  mind;  my 
senses  are  deserting  me,'  said 
Georgie,  putting  her  hands  to  her 
head  with  a  dramatic  gesture. 
'  Or  is  it  a  dream  that  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  and  that  I  too 
said  "  yes"  Y 

'  I  seldom  visit  the  clouds,'  said 
Lily,  with  a  short  but  bitter  laugh. 
^And  I  certainly  know  he  made 
me  a  noble  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart;  both  which  treasures  I 
declined.' 

*  Where?'  demanded  the  other 

■ 

three,  as  though  with  one  mouth. 

^  In  the  laurel  avenue  !' 

At  this  they  all  groaned  aloud. 

'  Perfidious  monster  1'  said  Hetty 
from  her  heart. 

^Am  I  to  understand,'  began 
Mr.  Brownrig,  with  suppressed 
but  evident  fury,  '  that  this — ^this 
— unmitigated  scoundrel  asked 
you  all  to  marry  htm  last  night  V 

'If  we  speak  the  truth,  yes,'' 
replied  the  girls  dismally. 

'  He  was  drunk,'  said  papa  sav- 
agely. 

'  I  can't  believe  it,'  said  Katie, 
who  was  dissolved  in  tears — in 
fact,  *  like  Niobe,  all  tears' — ^by 
this  time.  'Nothing  could  be 
nicer  than  the  way  he  did  it.  His 
language  was  perfect,  and  so 
thoroughly  from  the — heart.* 

'He  addressed  me  in  a  most 
honourable,  upright,  and  Christian 
fashion,'  said  Hetty.  '  I  am  sure 
he  meant  every  word  he  said.' 

She  was  thinking  uneasily  of 
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that  kiss  in  the  moonlight.  Could 
any  one  have  seen  her  ?  Was  old 
Major  Sterne  anywhere  about  at 
the  moment  % 

'  I  oerteinly  considered  his  man- 
ner  strange,  not  a  bit  like  what 
one  read^/  said  Qeorgie  honestly ; 
'  but  I  thought  of  the  title  and  the 
property,  and  I  said  yes  directly.' 

'  /thought  him  the  very  greatest 
mnff  I  ever  spoke  to/  broke  in 
Miss  Lily,  with  decision.  <  I  refused 
him  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  told  him  to  go  home.  I'm 
sure  it  was  well  I  did.  I  daresay 
if  he  had  stayed  here  much  longer, 
be  would  have  proposed  to  mamma 
next,  and  afterwards  to  the  upper 
housemaid.  I  agree  with  you,  papa, 
the  champagne  was  too  much  for 
him.' 

*  I — I  think  he  is  fond  of  me,' 
said  Katie,  in  a  low  and  trembhng 
tone.  Her  fingers  are  not  playing 
with  the  cherry-coloured  bow  now, 
but  her  eyelids  have  borrowed 
largely  of  its  tint. 

*  Don't  be  a  goose,  Katie,'  said 
the  youngest  Miss  Brownrig, 
kindly  but  scornfully  ;  '  you  don't 
suppose  any  of  us  would  marry 
him  now.  after  the  way  he  has 
behaved.  Do  have  some  little 
pride.' 

*  Perhaps  he  is  mad/  said  Hetty 
Taguely.  Just  at  this  moment, 
as  a  salve  to  her  wounded  vanity, 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  believe 
him  so. 

*  No,  my  dear,'  declared  Lily 
calmly ;  *•  he  has  no  brains  worth 
turning.' 


'  He  said  something,  papa,  about 
calling  to-day  at  four  o  clock,'  said 
Katie  very  faintly. 

*'  Then  I  shall  sit  here  till  four,' 
returned  Mr.  Brownrig,  in  an  awful 
tone.  ^  I  shall  sit  here  until  five  ; 
and  then  I  shall  get  up,  and  go 
out  and  iind  that  young  man,  and 
give  him  such  a  horse- whipping 
as  I  warrant  you  he  never  got 
before  in  all  bis  life.' 

'  Don't  be  too  hard  on  him, 
papa,'  entreated  Katie  weakly. 

'/  sha'n't,  my  dear,  but  my 
whip  will/  said  papa  grimly. 

So  he  waited  until  five ;  he 
waited  till  half-past  five ;  and  then 
he  took  up  a  certain  heavy  gold- 
knobbed  whip  that  lay  stretched 
on  the  table  as  though  in  readi- 
ness, and  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
Snooks's  rooms.  And  he  found 
them,  and  Snooks  too — ^in  bed, 
suffering  from  a  severe  catarrh, 
caught,  I  presume,  in  the  laurel 
avenue. 

And  no  man  knows  what  he  did 
to  Snooks.  But  at  least  he  gave 
him  an  increased  desire  for  his 
bed,  because  for  a  fortnight  after- 
wards he  never  stirred  out  of  it 

When  Mr.  Wilding  heard  of  all 
this,  I  regret  to  say  he  gave  way 
to  noisy  mirth  in  the  privacy  of 
his  chambers;  and  was  actually 
caught  by  his  washerwoman — ^who 
peeped  through  the  keyhole — per- 
forming a  wild  dance  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor. 


THE  VIOLIN-PLAYEK. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  author  of  *  Proud  Maisie.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

H IRAMAB  :   A  PAGE  OF  A 
MANAOEB*S  DIABT. 

When  Cnscus,  some  thirty  years 
hence,  publishes  his  *  KecoUec- 
ttons,'  from  materials  accumulat- 
ing in  a  journal  he  keeps  for  the 
purpose,  he  will  make  a  piquant 
chapter  out  of  a  certain  excursion 
to  Miramar,  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
He  foresaw  that,  and  was  careful 
to  jot  down  in  his  memory  the 
little  in.cidents  of  the  day,  the 
laughable  misadventures  that  be- 
fell, the  practical  jokes,  the  bona 
mcis  spoken,  and  so  forth,  from 
the  moment  when  his  party  left 
their  hotel,  up  to  the  unexpected 
denouement  which  deprived  him  of 
two  members  of  his  troupe  at  once. 

Thiee  weeks  over — (he  wrote 
in  his  diary  the  night  before) — 
without  A  fracas.  It  is  the  calm 
before  the  squall.  Come  it  must, 
88  I  knew  when  I  found  I  had 
got  two  queen  bees  in  my  hive. 
They  always  fight  till  one  is  killed. 
MdUe.  Therval  is  not  jealous  or 
vindictive,  I  begin  to  think ;  but 
one  ifl  quite  enough  to  make  a 
quarrel,  whatever  people  may  say, 
when  that  one  is  a  jealous  woman. 

Our  Suonatrice  carries  all  be- 
fore her,  including  our  own  party, 
for  no  one  grudges  her  her  success. 
Stranger  still,  it  doesn't  seem  to 
elate  her — more's  the  pity.  I  con- 
sider a  dose  or  two  of  self-conceit 
quite  an  essential  stimulant  in 
our  profession.  0  these  women  ! 
Always    in    extremes!      Either 


they  make  us  blush  for  human 
nature,  or — nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  they  must  be  too  good 
for  this  world. 

Eegina  sings  more  and  more 
out  of  tune,  but  her  dimples  and 
dresses  bring  down  the  house 
sometimes.  8he  regularly  em- 
braces Mdlle.  Therval  every  night, 
to  show  us  all  that  she  isn't 
jealous.  Her  amiability  surprises 
every  one :  I  only  know  the  cause. 
She  scents  a  mystery,  and  has 
cast  herself  for  the  part  of  the 
heroine.  Heaven  forgive  me ! 
I  am  partly  to  blame  for  her  de- 
lusion. Hints  I  dropped  about 
great  personages  in  disguise — 
princes  turned  wanderiug  min- 
strels, in  order  the  more  easily  to 
approach  the  object  of  their  affec- 
tions— put  her  on  the  track.  I 
meant  to  mystify  her  only ;  but 
Eegina  went  and  appropriated  the 
allusions,  just  as  she  appropriated 
the  bouquet  meant  for  Mdlle. 
Therval,  She  has  a  perfect  klep- 
tomania for  attentions.  She  has 
become  quite  polite  to  Tristan ; 
she  no  longer  complains  of  having 
to  sing  duets  with  him,  and  is 
stone-blind  to  it  that  he  is  stone- 
deaf  to  the  wiles  of  the  siren.  She 
has  given  the  others  to  understand 
that  she  is  the  cause  of  his  melan- 
choly, and  they  laughingly  condole 
with  her  on  her  conquest.  The 
comedy  of  errors  approaches  its 
climax. 

Our  basso  has  not  betrayed 
himself  yet.  He  gets  through 
with  his  singing,  and  holds  his 
peace,  for  the  most  part,  at  other 
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times ;  but  I  suspect  he  has 
already  had  enough  of  Bohemian 
life,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  some  of  us  are  a  sore  trial  to  his 
fastidious  nerves.  When  Mdlle. 
Visconti  conveys  peas  into  her 
mouth  with  her  knife,  "when  the 
unblushing  Erlanger  cracks  the 
most  astonishing  jokes  for  our 
edification  over  the  dinner-table, 
his  eyes  seek  out  Mdlle.  Therval 
with  a  joint  compassion  and  de- 
votion that  is  really  touching. 

The  sun  shone  bright  for  us 
that  memorable  morning.  Every 
one  was  in  good  spirits,  of  course. 
We  always  must  be  in  good  spirits; 
it  is  forbidden  us  to  think  about 
the  clouds  of  yesterday  or  to-mor- 
row. Regret  and  anxiety  are  the 
heavy  luggage  of  life,  and  artists 
must  leave  it  behind,  if  they  are 
to  do  their  duty  properly,  which 
is  to  help  other  people  to  forget 
their  cares.  There  were  plenty 
of  serious  tourists  on  board  the 
steamer  from  Como  that  morning, 
with  guide-books,  waterproofs, 
and  solemn  countenances  and  well- 
regulated  minds.  We  noticed 
how  bored  they  looked.  They 
stared  >vith  astonishment  at  om 
party,  who  never  seemed  to  want 
for  something  to  talk  and  laugh 
about.  Presently  an  Englishman 
came  sauntering  towards  us,  I 
suppose  to  pick  up  some  crumbs 
of  amusement.  Erlanger  was  at 
his  pleasantries  as  usual,  now 
mimicking  the  captain  of  the  boat, 
his  walk,  swagger,  his  peculiar 
habit  of  igniting  a  match  on  his 
trousers ;  now  bantering  the  pea- 
sants, of  which  there  were  numbers 
on  board,  and  speculating  on  the 
probable  contents  of  their  large 
baskets.  One  old  woman  volun- 
teered to  open  hers  for  him,  and 
out  sprang  a  large  bird  with 
clipped  wings — an  owl,  she  said 
— which  she  used  her  utmost  elo- 
quence to  persuade  him  to  buy. 
The  son   of    Albion    soon    had 


enough  of  us,  and  rejoined  his 
mamma  and  sisters  under  the 
awning. 

The  palazzo  Miran^ir  overlooks 
the  lake,  and  stands  but  a  few 
paces  from  a  little  landing-place. 
It  is  not  shown  to  visitors,  and 
no  tourists  came  on  shore  at  the 
pier  but  ourselves. 

^  About  as  like  a  bam  as  a 
palazzo,'  observed  Erlanger  criti- 
cally, as  we  strolled  up  to  the 
entrance.  *  Just  a  handsome  stone 
balcony,  a  screen  to  hide  the  paste- 
board house  behind.' 

*But  the  situation  is  good,' 
Regina  observed  soothingly.  Ah, 
if  she  were  the  owner  of  the  place, 
or  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  she 
would  turn  it  into  a  very  paradise 
of  pleasure ;  and  she  went  on  naive- 
ly to  describe  to  Tristan  the  im- 
provements she  would  introduce 
into  the  external  arrangements  of 
house  and  garden. 

An  old  housekeeper  stood  on 
guard  in  the  doorway,  evidently 
prepared  for  the  incursion.  She 
received  us  with  some  ceremony, 
offered  us  refreshment,  and  then 
escorted  us  leisurely  over  the 
first  and  second  floors. 

*Poor  relation  of  the  Baron's,' 
said  Erlanger,  aside,  to  Mdlle. 
Therval.  *  Puts  her  in  charge 
here.  Gives  her  a  home  and  saves 
himself  a  servant.  Charity  and 
economy  combined.  Clever  I  Cus- 
cus,  what  are  you  laughing  at  V 

'She  must  be  under  orders 
from  her  master,  or  cousin,  or 
whatever  he  is,'  whispered  our 
tenor,  'to  treat  us  so  civilly. 
Never  in  my  life  before  have  I 
been  well  received  by  a  single 
woman  in  charge  of  an  empty 
house.' 

'  Do  you  hear  what  he  says  f 
caught  up  Erlanger  the  incorrigi- 
ble. *  Never  in  his  life  before 
has  he  been  well  received  by  a 
single  woman  in  chaise  of  an 
empty  house  I'    And  our  primo 
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amoraaOy  Trho  is  always  boasting 
of  his  conquests  off  the  stage,  was 
overwhelmed  with  malicious  con- 
dolences. 

I  saw  nothing  worth  noticing 
in  the  first  two  stories  of  the 
palazzo ;  hat  had  we  been  passing 
through  a  museum  of  wonders 
we  could  not  have  examined  each 
object,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
our  view,  more  gravely  and  care- 
fully. It  has  unluckily  got  known 
among  them  that  I  keep  a  diary ; 
and,  on  occasions  of  this  sort, 
they  swarm  round  me  officiously, 
supplying  me  with  £Etcts,  divers 
and  interesting,  for  my  journal. 
Not  an  item  of  the  baronial  fur- 
niture or  lumber  escaped  minute 
scrutiny.  There  was  Erlanger, 
putting  on  his  eyeglasses  to  look 
at  an  old  broken  water-jug ;  our 
tenor  delicately  fingering  a  win- 
dow-curtain of  faded  chintz  he 
took  for  old  tapestry.  Only  Tristan 
showed  a  decided  want  of  interest 
in  the  details  of  Miramar's  domes- 
tic arrangements.  As  to  Mdlle. 
Yisconti,  she  ran  about  prying 
into  nooks  and  comers  with  un- 
tirii^  curiosity  and  energy,  ran- 
sacking Vlrawers,  peeping  behind 
curtains,  pulling  open  chiffoniers 
and  cabinets,  remarking  on  their 
contents,  and  admiring  everything 
piomiscnously. 

'  Look,  look  1'  she  cried  sud- 
denly, in  a  tone  of  delight,  point- 
ing to  a  shelf  in  the  cupboard 
she  had  thrown  open  to  inspec- 
tion.   *  The  beautiful  blue  jar !' 

*  There's  for  you,  Cuscus  V  they 
shouted  with  one  accord.  '  Where 
are  your  tablets  ?  Put  it  down. 
*'  Here  we  admired  especially  an 
ultramarine  vase,  of  unique  Indian 
ware. 

'  What  a  shame  !  to  leave  it 
knocking  about  in  an  old  cup- 
board !'  said  Eegina. 

'  I  shall  write  and  tell  Miramar 
his  aunt  doesn't  look  properly 
after  bis  belongings/  said  Erlanger 


languidly.  *  Take  care  what  you're 
doing,  Tristan.  Don't  meddle 
with  the  pottery.  Who  breaks, 
pays,  you  know.  Miramar  is  a 
miser,  I  can  tell  that,  from  the 
look  of  his  house.' 

Our  basso  had  laid  hold  of  the 
'  vase'  with  no  gingerly  fingers, 
and,  turning  it  round,  displayed 
the  label  on  the  other  side — 
*  Lazenby,  London,  Pickles ;'  a 
discovery  that  provoked  fresh 
mirth,  and  the  laugh  was  against 
Mdlle.  Visconti. 

By  this  time  most  of  us — my- 
self for  one — had  quite  forgotten 
that  we  had  come  here  expressly 
to  see  a  magnificent  collection  of 
musical  instruments,  unique  in 
Italy,  and  that  constituted  in 
fact  the  only  point  of  distinction 
between  this  and  a  score  of  other 
country  houses  on  the  lake. 

We  were  reminded  when  we 
got  up  to  the  third  story,  where 
the  treasures  were  kept  in  a  small 
room  opening  upon  the  balcony 
we  had  admired  from  below. 
Here  we  found  something  worth 
the  attention  we  gave  it.  The 
first  Baron  Miramar,  who  didn't 
know  one  note  from  another,  had 
a  mania  for  collecting  instruments 
of  music,  ancient  and  modem. 
His  son,  the  amateur,  regards  this 
as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
inheritance.  Mdlle.  Visconti's 
eyes  wandered  about  from  one 
glass  case  to  another,  seeking  for 
something  to  covet. 

*  If  you  had  your  choice  of  all 
these,'  she  began  characteristically 
at  last,  *  which  would  you  select?* 

It  was  an  embarras  de  richesae 
indeed,  and  we  all  found  some 
difficulty  in  making  up  our  minds. 
Erlanger  professed  himself  much 
fascinated  by  an  Indian  flute, 
made  ofan  enemy's  bone.  'There's 
harmony  out  of  discord  for  you,' 
he  remarked  admiringly.  For  my 
part,  I  gave  the  preference  to  a 
double  pipe;  flute  and  tobacco- 
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pipe  in  one.  Killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone  has  always  had  a 
special  attraction  for  me.  Kegina 
was  captivated  by  a  medinTal 
lute,  inlaid  with  ivory,  exquisitely 
carved,  and  of  a  graceful  shape. 
^  So  becoming  to  the  player/  she 
observed  candidly.  '  How  much 
more  picturesque  than  pianos  and 
violins  !  Ah,  I  should  have  been 
an  instrumentalist  if  I  had  lived 
in  those  days,'  she  sighed,  with 
an  arch  glance  at  Tristan,  who 
was  watching  her  gravely.  *What 
a  contrast,  even  to  these !'  she 
added,  pointing  to  three  Cremona 
violins  in  a  separate  glass  case, 
and  upon  which  Mdlle.  Therval's 
beautiful  wistful  eyes  were  natu- 
rally fixed.  No  need  to  ask  her 
where  her  choice  would  have 
lain.  These  were  in  fSetct  the  real 
gems  of  the  collection.  'Does 
your  master  play  1*  asked  Eegina 
brusquely,  turning  to  our  escort. 

'  His  Excellency  is  a  collector/ 
she  replied  oracularly,  as  she  un- 
locked the  case  that  held  the 
jewels. 

'  Collector  1  Doginthemanger, 
you  mean,'  rejoined  Erlanger,  with 
indignation.  *  But  the  dog  is  not 
at  home.  Mdlle.  Therval,  suppose 
you  take  one  and  play  for  us.  It 
would  be  a  sin  for  you  to  pass  by 
and  not  touch :  they  should  be- 
long to  you,  by  rights,  not  to  him, 
the  idle  fool' 

The  opportunity  was  tempting, 
but  Mdlle.  Therval  seemed  to 
hesitate.  '  What  would  his  Ex- 
cellency say  V  I  suggested  gravely. 

*  He'll  never  know,'  returned 
Erlanger.  'You  or  Tristan  will 
give  the  good  lady  a  trifle  to  hold 
her  tongue.'  Our  basso  seconded 
the  entreaties,  remarking  that  the 
owner,  if  ever  it  came  to  his  ears, 
could  only  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  present  to  assist  at  the  ex- 
periment. '  Suona,  suona^  we  all 
cried  with  one  consent;  but  as 
the  room  was  too  small  for  good 


acoustic  efiPect,  we  stepped  out  on 
the  balcony.  The  player  stood 
up  in  the  middle;  we  grouped 
around  her,  listening  intently, — 
all  but  Eegina,  who  was  posing, 
as  though  the  violin  raniama 
were  but  *the  accompaniment,  the 
soft  music  to  her  beauty  and  al- 
lurements, which  at  this  very 
moment  were  understood  to  be 
breaking  the  heart  of  the  bass 
of  the  sorrowful  countenance.  Herr 
Tristan,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  balcony,  was  looking  across 
at  her  despondingly.  She  forgot 
he  was  short-sighted,  Regina,  and 
could  not  tell  a  beautiful  woman 
from  Emanuel  Cuscus  at  a  dis- 
tance of  yards. 

Our  Suonalriee  played  on,  as 
artists    play  impromptu,  seldom 
before  a  paying  public — the  bloom 
is  off  the  peach  before  it  gets  to 
the  market.     I,  Emanuel  Cuscus, 
could  be  sentimental,  when  Beet- 
hoven is  being  played  on  a  balccoiy 
by  Mdlle.  Therval  on  a  Cremona 
violin.  But  this  time  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  Eegina's  byplay 
with  Tristan.    It  was  very  co- 
quettish, and  so  upset  my  gravity 
that  presently  I  was  compelled  to 
retreat  indoors  to  laugh.     On  the 
balcony  of  the  room  opposite  I  had 
noticed  a  little  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  flat  roof,  where  there 
was  a  promenade — Italian  fashion 
— set  with  flower-pots.    I  pursued 
my  explorations  in  this  direction, 
to    find    myself  over    my  com- 
panions' heads,  looking  down  on 
the  balcony.     Mdlle.  Therval  had 
just  ceased  playing,  and  they  were 
all  applauding  her.     I  joined  in, 
to   draw  their  attention    to  my 
present  position;   when  a  fresh 
diversion  was  created  in  the  vola- 
tile  minds  of  my  party  by  the 
sight  of  a  fine  Angora  cat.  Eegina 
made  a  dart  at  it ;  but  it  eluded 
her,  and  ran  into  the  house.    She 
gave  chase ;  the  others  followed, 
and  they  went  racing  with  a  hue 
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and  C17  through  the  dismantled 
chambers  of  the  palazzo.  Mdlle. 
Theryal  lingeied  on  the  balcony. 
Music  has  a  dangerous  power  of 
reminiscence.  What  she  was 
thinking  of,  as  she  leaned  over 
the  balustrade,  pretending  to 
watch  the  boats  on  the  lake,  the 
women  washing  linen  on  the 
water's  brink,  I  could  not  conjec- 
ture; but  presently,  turning 
round,  she  saw  Tristan  there 
behind  her.  The  Angora  chase 
had  ended  in  an  impromptu  game 
of  hide  and  seek  ;  and  he,  leaving 
those  madcaps,  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  the  balcony, 
and,  closing  the  glass  doors,  shut 
himself  out  there  with  her  alone. 

I  &ncy  she  would  have  avoided 
the  iete-d-tete  if  she  could;  but 
how  could  she  1  He  had  a  deter- 
mined look,  a  look  that  Curtius 
might  have  worn  when  about  to 
leap  into  the  gulf.  There  seemed 
to  me  no  indiscretion  in  assisting 
in  the  scene.  I  was  beginning  to 
be  interested,  and  a  little  anxious 
as  to  the  result 

Tristan  watched  her  for  a 
minute  in.  silence  as  she  stood 
there  holding  the  Stradivarius. 
Then  I  distinctly  heard  him  say, 
with  empliasis, 

'  You  aje  a  happy  woman.' 

This,  I  take  it,  was  only  a 
roundabout  way  of  telling  her  he 
was  an  unhappy  man.  Mdlle. 
Therval  raised  her  wondering  eyes ; 
her  fingers  still,  with  a  nervous 
unconscious  movement,  ran  over 
the  dumb  strings  of  the  violin. 

*  Why  f  she  asked  simply. 

'You  are  a  great  musician,* 
said  the  enthusiast ;  '  that  should 
be  enough  for  content.' 

'Some  might  think,'  she  re- 
turned, with  spirit,  ^  that  to  have 
what  you  have,  and  be  what  you 
are,  ought  to  be  enough  also.' 

<  Is  that  a  reproach,'  he  asked 
despondingly,  'for  having  laid 
aside  my  position  and  independ- 


ence, that  I  might,  for  a  little 
while,  be  near  you  V 

She  shrank  slightly  at  this  con- 
fession ;  he  resumed : 

'  0,  why  say  it  ?  I  see  it  in 
your  face.  What  earthly  pleasure 
can  a  fastidious  amateur  find  in 
replacing  a  third-rate  professional, 
and  convincing  himself  how  im- 
measurably his  inferior  he  is  on 
the  platform?  You  forget;  it 
was  a  way  to  your  presence — your 
daily  companionship.' 

She  merely  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
delicate  but  distinct  reproach, 

*  When  I  promised  to  keep  the 
secret  of  your  name,  you  assured 
me  it  was  a  musical  experience 
you  had  set  your  heart  on  making.' 

'  It  was  true,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  You  have  my  confession 
now.  To  be  with  you,  not  merely 
to  hear  you  play,  but  to  see  you 
smile,  move,  live — as  your  com- 
rades might — that  was  what  I 
longed  for.  I  envied  that  idiot 
Cuscus*  (thank  you,  Monsieur 
Tristan),  'who  hands  you  up  to 
the  platform;  I  envied  that 
dancing-master  Erlanger,  when  he 
accompanies  you,  or  turns  over 
the  leaves.  Women  never  love 
like  that.  It  is  the  better  for 
them.' 

Her  eyes  flashed,  not  at  him, 
but,  as  it  were,  at  something  in 
the  distance.  She  turned  to  him 
now,  saying  firmly, 

'  At  that  time  you  made  me  a 
promise — never  to  repeat,  never 
again  to  speak  of  this.' 

*  I  remember,'  he  interposed. 
'I  have  broken  my  part  of  the 
contract,  and  forfeit  your  promise 
to  keep  my  secret.  But  the  farce 
is  over,  and  my  adventure  ends 
here.  I  do  not  intend  even  to 
return  with  you  to  Como.  Cuscus 
won't  be  surprised ;  nothing  sur- 
prises him.  So,  as  I  am  leaving, 
you  will  Usten — for  this  one  last 
time.' 

I  was  growing  seriously  uneasy. 
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I  have  always  known  my  friend 
*  Tristan*  for  an  oddity,  so  his  fan- 
tastic idea  of  joining  us  hardly  sur- 
prised me.  That  there  was  a 
sentimental  motive  at  the  bottom 
of  it  I  have  since  observed ;  but 
who  would  have  suspected  him  of 
such  a  serious,  obstinate  design, 
as  put  me  in  danger  of  having  all 
my  plans  upset?  His  meaning, 
then,  was  nothing  less  than  to 
rob  me  of  my  violin-player  by 
making  her  his  Baroness.  I  stood 
aghast  at  the  thought,  which  first 
dawned  upon  me  now.  He  did 
not  leave  me  in  suspense  another 
moment. 

'I  have  learnt  to  understand 
this  at  least,'  he  said  impressively, 
Hhat  I  was  wrong  to  dream  of 
asking  you  to  give  up  the  full  free 
exercise  of  your  talent  in  your 
profession,  to  become  my  wife. 
Forgive  me  for  not  saying  in 
Bome,  months  ago,  what  I  say 
now.  Eemain  what  you  are,  the 
world's  violin-player,  yet  let  me 
hope.  Instead  of  your  taking  my 
station  upon  you,  I  take  yours. 
You  and  your  art-interests  shall 
be  the  sole  object  of  my  life. 
Your  career  may  be  varied  and 
exciting,  but  has  it  not  its  trials 
too  1  i)o  you  never  need  a  com- 
panion who  has  the  right  to  pro- 
tect you,  whose  business  it  is  to 
guard  you  from  care  and  persecu- 
tion? Does  not  every  woman 
need  such  a  one?  Should  not 
you,  of  all  others  ?* 

I  was  losing  all  patience  as  I 
listened  to  this  outbursL  I  could 
have  remonstrated  and  protested, 
but  felt  it  was  too  late.  The 
cursed  feUow  had  outwitted  me. 
It  was  evidently  an  old  attach- 
ment too,  and  he  was  ready  now 
to  sacrifice  anything  she  asked — 
let  her  name  her  own  conditions. 
His  proposal  was  that  she  should 
continue  to  play  the  violin ;  but 
once  let  Mdlle.  Therval  change 
her  name  and  condition,  and  I 


had  little  faith  in  her  remaining 
with  Emanuel  Cuscus.  Tristan 
himself  cannot  have  hung  upon 
her  answer  with  more  painful 
eagerness.  She  spoke  so  low  as 
to  be  inaudible,  but  it  was  super- 
fluous. Her  look,  accent,  gesture, 
told  me  all;  and  in  Tristan's 
countenance  I  had  further  proof, 
had  I  wanted  it,  in  its  iixed  me- 
lancholy as  he  listened.  I  breathed 
again,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Poor 
^l^istan !  I  must  say  he  bore  his 
fate  very  well,  and  did  not  seem 
80  surprised  as  I  was. 

'Let  me  tell  you  something,' 
he  resumed  presently,  with  the 
astonishing  fluency  silent  people 
show  in  an  emergency,  when  the 
ice  is  once  broken.  'You  will 
never  love  a  man  of  these  Bohe- 
mians— ^these  vagabond  adventu- 
rers.' (Thanks  again,  my  friend; 
you  shall  pay  for  this.)  'You 
may  herd  with  them,  eat  with 
them,  be  classed  with  them,  friends 
with  them,  and  adored  by  them : 
it  can  go  no  further.  They  feel, 
and  you  feel,  there  is  a  barrier 
between  you,  they  will  never  pass.' 

To  this  she  returned  no  answer. 

'  I  think  of  that,'  he  said,  '  and 
am  no  more  jealous  of  these  asso- 
ciates of  yours  j  for  I  say  to  myself 
that,  whatever  I  may  be  to  you 
now,  I  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  comrade,  were  I  the 
poor  singer  I  have  so  often  wished 
myself.  Was  there  truth  in  that  ?' 

She  evaded  his  question.  Her 
voice  trembled  a  little,  then  grew 
clearer,  as  she  answered, 

'  I  cherish  my  liberty.  I  should 
not  make  a  good  wife  to  you.  I 
see  now  I  am  never  to  live  but 
for  music' 

*  You  are  divine,'  he  'exclaimed 
suddenly, '  and  I  most  undeserving 
of  you.  I  will  live  to  become 
more  worthy  of  what  I  knew  all 
the  while  was  only  a  mad  dream, 
and  which  I  now  give  up,  entirely 
and  for  ever  at  your  command.' 
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She  took  the  hand  he  offered. 
Baying, 

'  And  if  I  ask  yoa  to  keep  your 
word  and  part  from  ns  at  once — 
it  is  for  a  reason — I  think — ^J  fear 
all  this  is  doing  mischief/ 

'  My  adventure  ends  here/  he 
said,  raising  her  hand  to  his 
lips. 

A  low  laugh  from  inside  the 
room  startled  them,  as  it  did  my- 
selfl  The  laugh  was  Eegina's. 
!Mdlle.  Therval  quitted  the  balcony 
instantly.  The  window  had  been 
closed  during  their  dialogue,  so 
Eegina  can  merely  have  been  an 
ocular  witness  of  the  scene.  I 
alone  was  in  a  position  to  give  a 
full  and  true  account  of  what  had 
passed,  and  I  confide  only  in  these 
pages. 

But  Begina  had  seen  enough 
thoroughly  to  put  her  out  of  tem- 
per. She  feigned  insoueiancs  ; 
but  I  saw  the  storm  blowing  up 
at  last  that  I  had  apprehended. 
I  hastened  to  descend  from  my 
perch  and  rejoin  them.  Tristan, 
as  I  anticipated,  got  me  aside  for 
a  private  interview,  which  was 
soon  concluded,  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction.  He  is  really  a  most 
superior  man,  both  as  to  culture 
and  generosity,  one  with  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  deal, 
and  Mdlle.  Therval's  insensibility 
to  his  advances  is  totally  inex- 
plicable to  me. 

The  return  steamer  was  now 
approaching  the  pier.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  hour,  and  caught  sight 
of  the  funnel  barely  in  time  to 
summon  my  stray  sheep  together 
— urging  all  to  fly,  unless  they 
vnsh^  to  lose  the  boat.  We 
made  a  rush  for  the  landing,  and 
in  the  flurry  the  secession  of  one 
among  us  was  not  noticed. 

Only  when  we  had  got  safely 
on  board,  a  mere  instant  before 
the  steamer  started,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  butt  of  the  party 
was  missing. 


*  Where's  Tristan  1  What  has 
become  of  him  Y 

^  Jumped  into  the  lake  to  take 
singing -lessons  from  the  mer- 
maids,' said  Erlanger,  peering 
over  the  sides  of  the  steamer. 

^  Or  stayed  behind  to  make 
love  to  the  civil  housekeeper,' 
suggested  the  tenor.  *  Great  Hea- 
vens !  I  said  so.  Look,  look  I 
There  he  is,  on  the  balcony  !' 

The  steamer  was  passing  before 
the  windows.  There  above,  sure 
enough,  stood  our  ex-basso,  lean- 
ing over  the  parapet,  and  making 
friendly  signs. 

'  He  is  speaking  to  us.  Hark  ! 
What  does  he  say  V 

The  air  was  quite  calm,  and 
his  utterances  were  distinctly 
heard  by  every  one  as  we  gathered 
in  a  group : 

'  Baron  Miramar  thanks  his 
friends,  and  wishes  them  good- 
night.' 

The  steamer  swept  by.  Erlanger, 
the  tenor,  the  contralto,  were 
gaping  with  surprise.  I  inter- 
changed amicable  signals  and 
farewells  with  our  friend  in  the 
balcony,  and  Mdlle.  Therval 
vouchsafed  him  a  parting  smile. 
I  glanced  at  Eegina.  She  was 
looking  dangerous.  However,  she 
controlled  herself  so  far  as  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  matter  for  the 
next  few  hours.  Little  else  but 
the  adventure  was  talked  of  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Erlanger  pronounced  it  a  very 
pretty  one.  But  Mdlle.  Therval 
has  made  herself  an  enemy  for 
life. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a 
communication  from  Eegina.  She 
wished  to  break  her  contract, 
which,  on  certain  terms,  it  was 
open  to  her  still  to  do.  She  had 
Anally  determined  not  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  us,  having  on  re- 
flection made  up  her  mind  in 
favour  of  the  Eussian. 

*  0,  the  green-eyed  monster  1'  I 
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sighed.  '  I  haye  seen  a  good  deal 
of  him,  and  he  is  generally  in  the 
way.  But  for  once  he  has  done 
me  a  service.  Mdlle.  Visconti 
goes.  I  do  not  want  her,  and  she 
was  getting  troublesome.  Mdlle. 
Therval  stays.  I  cannot  spare 
her.  And  she  has  declined  to  be- 
come Baroness  Miramar.  Good  for 
Emanuel  Cuscus !' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  ICE-QUEEN. 

It  was  in  March.  The  Brere- 
tons,  who — to  quote  from  a  coun- 
ty gossip  chronicle  recently  sprung 
into  existence — had  been  *  star- 
ring' at  the  West-end  during  the 
winter  season,  were  down  at 
Hawkwood  for  the  recess,  recruit- 
ing respectively  from  the  fatigues 
of  business  and  of  pleasure. 

What  was  Brereton's  business  ] 
At  least  a  standing  joke  among 
his  friends  at  the  club.  He  talk- 
ed gravely  of  his  affairs  and  en- 
gagements, conscientiously  believ- 
ing in  their  importance,  and  con- 
sidered himself  very  hard- worked. 
W^ell,  he  was  president  of  one 
society,  and  on  the  committee  of 
two  or  three  more.  But  he  con- 
trived habitually  to  invest  the 
minutest  actions  of  his  life  with 
the  dignity  of  business.  He  read 
the  paper  as  though  a  good  deal 
depended  on  whether  he  got 
through  it  or  not ;  addressed  him- 
self to  write  a  note  or  pay  a  call 
as  though  to  the  despatch  of  a 
public  duty,  bringing  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  the  same 
punctuality,  circumspection,  and 
care  not  to  commit  himself,  as 
though  the  fate  of  nations  were 
involved.  Then,  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  having  well  earned  his 
repose,  he  came  down  to  Hawk- 
wood,  hunted  a  little,  shot  a  good 


deal,  and  entertained  the  county 
gentry.- 

His  wife  was  not  beloved  by 
the  latter.  She  was  too  proud. 
Fortunately  for  her,  she  was  fear- 
ed also.  People  spoke  ill  of  her 
respectfully  and  with  reserve. 
*  Foreign  ways*  was  the  favourite 
charge  against  her ;  which  meant 
merely  that  she  dressed  well, 
and  eschewed  a  few  ancient  Hamp- 
shire fashions  in  some  of  her 
household  arrangements.  And 
no  one  was  more  noticed,  run 
after,  and,  in  the  main,  respected, 
than  the  lady  of  Hawkwood.  A 
coquette,  indeed  !  The  ill-natured 
slander  fell  dead  in  her  presence. 
He  must  be  bold  or  blind  who 
tries  to  break  through  that  surface 
ofproud  cold  indifference.  Rightly 
had  Yal,  in  his  heart,  surnamed 
her  the  Ice -Queen.  He  knew 
her  better  than  most.  Yet  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  we  find  it  sometimes  hard  to 
distinguish. 

It  was  Easter — a  gay  season,  as 
gaiety  goes  in  Hampshire.  IBut 
the  lee-Queen  was  bored — Sir 
Adolphus  perceived  it  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  as  he  was  thought- 
fully peeling  an  egg.  They  were 
alone — which  was  the  exception 
at  Hawkwood.  They  had  this 
very  day  been  expecting  friends, 
who,  alas,  had  just  written  to 
postpone  their  visit.  It  was  the 
first  morning  they  hsA  breakfasted 
iete-d'ietey  and  Diana  was  bored. 
What  was  her  husband  to  do  ] 

^Vhy,  go  out ;  which  was  what 
he  did  as  soon  as  they  rose  from 
the  table.  He  was  no  fool,  Sir 
Adolphus. 

Diana  betook  herself  to  her 
morning-room,  an  apartment  on 
which  she  has  expended  money 
and  taste  till  she  is  sick  of 
success.  A  more  amiable  taber- 
nacle is  not  to  be  seen  in  Hamp- 
shire. *Xot  quite  the  proper 
thing,'  thought  the  parson's  wife, 
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who66  puritanical  soul  was  scanda- 
lised bj  so  much  pleasantness  be- 
tween four  walls.  And  this  morn- 
ing it  seemed  but  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  to  its  mistress 
also. 

The  Ice-Queen  is  bored.  Send 
for  a  comet,  an  aerolite,  or  phe- 
nomenon of  some  sort,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  existence  for 
her.  A  restless  striving  after 
achieyement,  that  never  quite 
dies  in  her,  becomes  a  torment, 
perhaps  a  danger,  in  vacant,  in- 
active hours,  and  revives  the 
strangest  wishes  and  fancies  in  her 
idle  brain.  Pity  a  Cleopatra,  a 
Zenobia,  born  out  of  due  time 
and  in  quiet  English  home- life. 

She  had  something  to  look 
forward  to  to-day,  however,  some- 
thing that  induced  her  to  spend 
the  whole  morning  over  her  water- 
colour  sketches  that  Mr.  Eomer 
praised  so  highly.  Mr.  liomer, 
of  whom  she  had  seen  not  a  little 
daring  the  winter  in  London,  and 
who  was  expected  at  Hawkwood 
this  afternoon.  He  had  now  been 
in  England  for  eight  months,  on 
a  visit  which  Diana  intended  not 
to  come  to  an  end. 

Towards  one  o'clock  she  heard 
wheels  approaching  up  the  drive, 
and  recognised  the  pretty  appoint- 
ments of  ^Irs.  Damian*s  pony- 
carriage.  Diana  laid  aside  her 
bmshes  with  a  sigh.  Death  and 
periodical  domiciliary  visits  from 
the  Damians,  whose  little  country 
home  was  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance, were  two  inevitable  evils  it 
was  useless  to  resist.  And  as 
there  had  been  a  longer  Interval 
than  usual  since  she  had  been 
invaded  by  her  relations,  she  pre- 
pared to  receive  them  with  a  good 
grace. 

^Irs.  Damian  and  Amy  entered 
with  a  rush,  the  mother  brimful 
of  lively  malice,  her  needle  eyes 
hunting  all  over  the  room  in 
search  of  something  to  prick. 


'Alone,  my  dearest  Di,  and 
industrious  as  everT  she  began, 
with  a  gushing  tenderness  that 
put  Di  on  the  alert.  '  It  was  the 
happiest  inspiration  to  come  to- 
day. You  have  generally  a  house- 
ful; and  Amy  and  I^  who  live 
as  quietly  as  mice,  never  think  of 
you  but  as  in  a  whirl  of  distrac- 
tions and  festivities.  Tell  us  all 
you  have  been  doing.  We  are 
perishing  for  some  news — some- 
thing to  amuse  us,  you  know.' 

Her  abandon  of  manner  would 
have  blinded  a  stranger ;  but 
Diaua  had  almost  instantly  sur- 
mised the  truth, — that  she  had 
come,  not  to  hear,  but  to  commu- 
nicate tidings, — something  over 
which  she  was  secretly  exulting. 

*What  can  it  be]'  thought 
Diana  satirically.  *  Has  the  Prin- 
cess of  Trebizonde  proposed  for 
her  son?  or  Amy*a Jiance  lost  his 
elder  brother  Y 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
discursive  conversation,  Mrs.  Da- 
mian came  out  with  it,  as  it  were 
accidentally, 

*  By  the  way,  we  bring  a  bit  of 
news — good  news,  and  that  I 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  for 
our  sakes.' 

Dianalifted  her  eyesinquiringly. 
Mrs.  Damian's  twinkled  malicious- 
ly as  she  said, 

*  Gervase.' 

'Has  fortune  favoured  him 
again  f  asked  Diana  carelessly. 
*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have 
actually  secured  the  little  widow 
with  the  large  jointure  ]* 

*Nay,'  rejoined  the  mother, 
'better  than  that.  The  widow 
was  a  dear  little  creature,  but 
underbred  —  terribly  underbred, 
you  know.  The  long  and  short 
of  the  present  matter  is,  that  poor 
dear  Otho's  unfortunate  invest- 
ment seems  likely  to  turn  out 
well  at  last.  You  know  what  a 
wretched  concern  it  has  been.  I 
never  abandoned  all  hope  myself; 
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but  Gervase  was  so  convinced  it 
was  a  bubble  that  had  burst,  that 
only  the  other  day  he  was  going 
to  part  with  the  whole  thing  for 
a  mere  song,  when  a  whisper 
reached  him  to  wait;'  and  she 
proceeded  to  detail  the  unforeseen 
circumstances  which  had  so  worked 
as  to  convert  a  comparatively 
valueless  property  into  a  substan- 
tial source  of  income. 

*  Fortunate  indeed,'  Diana  re- 
sponded, sincerely  this  time.  *  The 
widow  with  her  thousands  was 
well  enough ;  but  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  that  thousands  without 
the  widow  is  far,  far  better.' 

*  You  know  me,  Di,'  said  Mrs. 
Damian  impressively,  *  that  I  am 
the  least  mercenary  person  in  the 
world.  Yet  I  cannot  express 
what  a  weight  this  news  has  taken 
off  my  mind.  I  don*t  mind  telling 
you  now  that  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  about  him  ever  since  he 
went  back  to  Germany.' 

'  On  what  account  V  she  asked 
curiously. 

*•  He  is  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
A  perfect  disgust  for  his  profes- 
sion seems  growing  upon  him. 
He  says  he  is  sick  of  court  cabals 
and  petty  intrigues,  and  that  he  is 
tired  to  death  of  being  chiefly 
known  as  a  leader  of  cotillons. 
The  plain  truth  is,  Di,  he  ought 
to  marry.  But  he  is  so  fastidious. 
One  affair  after  another  I  have 
undertaken  for  him,  and  all  have 
fallen  through,  as  you  know. 
Gervase  will  choose  for  himself. 
Kow  he  is  free  to  choose  where  he 
pleases.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Diana,  *  even  if  his 
choice,  like  King  Cophetua's, 
should  fall  on  a  beggar-maid.' 

Mrs.  Damian  shrank  aghast. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Gervase 
marry  beneath  him  !  It  would 
kill  me.  But  you  know  how  am- 
bitious girls  are  in  these  days — or 
their  parents  for  them — and  Ger- 
vase is  as  proud  as  Lucifer — think 


now  how  his  position  is  altered 
for  the  Jaetter !  If  he  remains  in 
the  service,  it  will  be  with  surer 
prospects  of  advancement.  If  he 
leaves  it,  it  will  be  to  settle  down. 
He  is  now  a  good  parti  for  any 
woman  in  the  world — ^may  court 
and  win  whom  he  pleases.' 

* "  If  he  can  get  her  good-will," ' 
put  in  Diana. 

*  I  have  never  known  him  fail 
there — when  it  was  worth  the 
winning.' 

The  announcement  of  luncheon 
checked  the  repartees  just  as  they 
threatened  to  become  pointed. 
Luncheon,  of  course,  was  an  im- 
portant event  in  Sir  Adolphus's 
day.  The  story  of  the  fortunate 
turn  in  Gervase's  affairs  was  told 
again,  and  the  Baronet  delivered 
himself  of  some  laboured  and  ef- 
fective felicitations.  The  topic 
occupied  the  conversation  till  the 
visitors  took  leave — Mrs.  Damian 
with  renewed  expressions  of  plea- 
sure and  surprise  at  having  found 
the  master  and  mistress  of  Hawk- 
wood  alone. 

Simple  Sir  Adolphus  hastened 
to  relate  how  their  promised 
guests — the  Topnottes — who  were 
sufficiently  great  guns  keenly  to 
interest  Mrs.  Damian,  had  been 
unavoidably  detained  by  illness. 

*  And  Homer,  whom  we  asked 
to  meet  them,  coming  this  after- 
noon,' he  ejaculated  suddenly, 
turning  to  his  wife.  *  I  forgot  him. 
Dear  me  I  how  very  unlucky  !' 

'  Mr.  Komer — to  meet  the  Top- 
nottes !'  repeated  Mrs.  Damian, 
in  a  tone  of  infinite  surprise. 

*  At  their  particular  request,* 
Sir  Adolphus  explained.  *Th& 
old  lord  contemplates  some  impor- 
tant alterations  in  his  chapel,  and 
wants  Eomer  to  undertake  the 
design.  But,  upon  my  word, 
Diana,  we  should  have  done  much 
better  to  put  him  off  till  next 
week, — when  he  must  be  here  to 
see  to  the  setting  up  of  his  foun- 
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tain,'  htt  explained,  taming  to  Mrs. 
Damian. 

Diana  took  out  her  watch. 

'  Yes,  why  did  we  not  think  of 
it  this  morning  7  she  said  careless- 
ly. *It  is  late  now;'  and  Sir 
Adolphus  was  left  comparing 
clocks  and  watches  and  time- 
tables, and  making  complex  calcu- 
lations about  trains  and  telegrams, 
while  the  ladies  exchanged  affec- 
tionate adieux. 

*  I  think  Diana  should  be  care- 
ful whom  she  asks  to  Hawkwood,' 
said  Mrs.  Damian,  slashing  the 
pony  spitefully,  as  she  and  Amy 
drove  oflf.  *  I  hear  Mr.  Romer  is 
there  constantly.  He  gives  her 
lessons  in  London.  They  say  she 
is  for  ever  at  his  studio,  and  con- 
stantly seen  driving  with  him  in 
her  carriage.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  it,*  said  the 
mild  Amy ;  *  it  is  only  horrid 
gossip.' 

'0,  there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  I  have  known  one  or 
two  others  who  had  a  fancy  for 
the  society  of  artists  and  singers, 
and  did  not  mind  compromising 
themselves  in  that  fashion.  But 
it  is  very  infra  dig, ;  and  I  never 
should  have  thought  that  Diana — ' 

*  Mamma,  mamma,  for  shame  !' 
expostulated  poor  Amy,  startled 
out  of  illial  deference,  as  she  not 
unfoequently  was,  by  her  mother's 
extravagances.  'How  can  you 
say  such  things  of  Diana?  Why 
are  you  always  so  bitter  against 
herf 

'  Amy,  Amy,  what  a  little  goose 
you  are !  I  shall  never  forgive 
her,  never  1  With  a  wife  like 
that,  Gervase  might  have  been 
Prime  Minister  some  day  1' 

Val  Eomer,  though  outside  the 
notice  of  the  Hampshire  press, 
had  also  been  'starring'  at  the 
West-end  these  six  months.  To 
all  appearances  the  artist  was 
flourishing  exceedingly.    The  tree 
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knows  first  when  something  is 
amiss  with  the  root. 

He  was  in  London,  to  give  it  a 
trial  as  a  home,  and  had  been 
treated  there  Vight  royally.  He 
was  pressed  ^th  commissions, 
and  from  the  Idghest  quarters. 
Pleasant  notoriety  had  turned  his 
head  a  little.  He  seemed  on  his 
way  to  become  the  fashionable 
art-exponent  of  his  generation,  the 
spoilt  child  of  rich  people,  great 
people,  cultured  people — to  unite 
the  prestige  of  a  man  of  genius 
with  that  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
A  lure. 

Eut  for  this  he  must  melt 
himself  down,  to  be  recast  in  a 
different  mould.  So  much  he  had 
already  discovered,  to  his  cost. 
The  mainspring  of  society  is  self- 
repression;  the  vitality  of  art  is 
self-assertion  and  free  expansion. 
Among  men  of  genius  the  smooth, 
flexible,  symmetrical  nature,  that 
can  fl.nd  in  the  madding  crowd  a 
congenial,  healthful  element,  is 
rare.  Val  was  as  smooth  as  a 
gnarled  oak,  and  as  flexible  as  its 
branches.  ELis  unequal  nature 
rose  to  great  heights  certainly, 
but  at  the  expense  of  depression 
here  and  there.  He  had  lapses  of 
vacancy,  irritability,  and  oddity 
— the  reaction  from  extreme  ten- 
sion of  the  imaginative  faculties 
— states  of  mental  disorder,  during 
which  the  efibrt  to  be  pleasant 
and  conversational  cost  so  much 
as  to  unfit  him  for  work  the  next 
day.  Then  he  had  a  way  of  dis- 
appointing  his  patrons.  The  pea- 
cock  was  secured,  a  host  of  jack- 
daws were  collected  to  come  and 
behold ;  and  lo,  and  lo,  the  per- 
verse bird  would  not  spread  its 
tail  for  admiration !  He  must 
subdue  these  little  insubordina- 
tions of  spirit,  if  he  were  ever  to 
occupy  the  position  he  dimly 
sighted,  and  that  Lady  Brereton 
wished  him  to  occupy.  His  origi- 
nality was  of  a  kind  to  stand  in 
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his  way.  He  must  clip  it  and 
prune  it  and  pare  it.  What 
would  follow  ] 

Why,  he  said  to  himself,  that 
a  very  few  more  years  of  this,  and 
he,  Val  Eomer,  would  have  sunk 
into  a  most  ordinary  personage, 
an  alderman  of  art — growing  stout 
and  sleek — modelling  flattering 
likenesses  at  fancy  prices  of  whom- 
soever could  afford  to  pay.  The 
strong  prosaic  tendency  in  his 
temperament  would  be  fostered 
and  become  dominant,  the  ideal 
element  sacrificed,  the  kernel  of 
his  merit  gone.  There  are  those 
who  can  only  give  the  world 
their  best  work  by  keeping  out  of 
the  world's  disturbing  influence. 

What  wedded  him  to  it  1  For 
one  thing,  a  friendship  there — a 
relation,  but  for  which  he  might 
have  thrown  up  the  game  as  soon 
as  begun,  simply  because  the  new 
atmosphere  disagreed  with  him, 
and  the  process  of  acclimatisation 
was  unpleasant. 

Some  such  thoughts  were  cours- 
ing through  his  mind  as  he  drove 
from  the  station  to  Hawkwood. 

*  Que  diable  allait-il /aire  dans 
ceite  galhre  ?' 

Well,  well,  he  was  invited  to 
meet  the  Topnottes :  the  most 
enlightened,  as  well  as  the  most 
liberal,  of  art-patrons;  and  he 
was  to  superintend  the  placing  of 
his  fountain — no  need  to  inquire 
further  into  motives. 

Hawkwood  was  a  house  exactly 
to  Val*s  mind — not  large  or 
showy,  but  solid  and  comfortable 
— a  house  built  to  live  in,  not  to 
look  at.  Coming  out  of  the  chill 
evening  air,  he  thought  the  warm 
hospitable-looking  hall  a  goodly 
sight.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room — a  picture  of  Eng- 
lish comfort  and  un-English  ele- 
gance combined — where  Diana 
sat,  bending  over  a  novel,  raising 
her  head  quickly,  as  the  guest  was 
announced* 


'Ah,  Mr.  Eomer!' — ^with  an 
accent  of  surprise  that  took  him 
aback. 

*What!  Did  you  not  expect 
me  V  he  rejoined.     *  I  wrote — ^ 

Diana,  smiling  faintJy  at  his  in- 
corrigible simplicity,  interposed 
reassuringly,  extending  her  hand, 

*  0  yes,  we  expected  you.  Only 
one  disappointment  always  pre- 
pares one  for  a  second ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  our  other  friends 
have  failed.  The  Topnottes  can- 
not come.' 

Yal  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment more  unreservedly  than 
Diana  thought  strictly  courteous ; 
but  such  subtleties  were  beyond 
him.  He  took  a  chair  by  the  £Lre, 
facing  her. 

'  Any  news  f  she  asked  present- 
ly. *  Arrivals  from  London  are 
always  supposed  to  come  laden 
with  intelligence.' 

Yal  had  an  evening  paper, 
which  he  at  once  produced.  Men 
are  so  literal.  The  items  of  news 
it  furnished  did  not  seem  to  in- 
terest Lady  Brereton  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  Women  are  so  per- 
verse. 

They  thawed  by  degrees  as  they 
sat  there  in  the  firelight,  Val 
staring  at  the  crackling  logs, 
glancing  at  intervals  at  his  host- 
ess. 

*  Spring  is  cold  in  the  country, 
is  it  not  V  she  said  presently.  *  Are 
you  sighing  for  Home  and  the 
Villa  Martar 

'The  poor  Yilla  Marta !'  he 
ejaculated ;  '  it  seems  very  far  off 
to  me  now.'  Farther  off,  some- 
how, just  then  than  heaven  or 
helL 

*The  lemon-groves  and  cy- 
presses and  marble  columns,'  she 
said,  with  a  little  shiver.  *  Don*t 
you  long  for  them  V 

*'  "Not  at  this  moment,  not  on  a 
cold  day,'  he  replied,  warming 
his  hands  over  the  logs. 

*  When  do  you  go  back  there  V 
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'It  is  let  till  July/  he  said 
evasivelj. 

'Ah!  Sometimes  I  fear  jon 
hare  had  enough,  or  too  much, 
ofEngland— of  London — already/ 
she  insinaated  gently. 

'  It  is  too  noisy  for  me/  he 
confessed,  after  a  pause.  '  I  like 
to  have  plenty  of  room — room  to 
think' 

'  I  understand/  she  said.  '  You 
mean  the  circle  is  too  large,  the 
crowd  of  thoughtless  commonplace 
people  thronging  round  you,  to 
whom  you  are  indifferent.  But, 
after  all,  what  does  it  signify  how 
laige  may  be  the  oiUside  ring  of 
one's  acquaintances  1  They  never 
leaUy  come  near  one.  And  the 
inner  circle — of  people  who  can 
really  affect  one's  happiness — is 
everywhere  and  for  everybody 
very  small  indeed.  Whether  in 
London  or  Eome,  it  is  limited  to  a 
few.' 

'Very  tree.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  she  continued, 
talking  fluently,  frankly,  to  put 
him  at  his  ease,  '  that  no  amount 
of  mere  additions  to  one's  visiting- 
list  has  any  real  effect  on  one's 
life,  no  more  than  fifty  more  or 
leas  in  a  theatre  can  matter  to  the 
actor  in  a  play.  But  with  the 
inner  circle  of  fHends  that  I  spoke 
of  it  is  different.  Any  addition 
to  that  makes  an  epoch  in  one's 
life,  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Httle  world,'  she  concluded  play- 
fully, rising  and  crossing  to  the 
window,  Val  watching  her  grace- 
fol  movements  admiringly,  as  she 
Ifianed  out,  listening  for  the  tread 
of  her  husband's  horse.  She  had 
just  caught  the  sound  coming  up 
the  drive. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  seat, 
and  flashed  a  look  across  at  her 
gnest,  saying, 

*  Do  you  not  think  so  V 

'  Yes.  An  epoch,  for  good  01 
cviL' 

Yoa  aro  yeiy  cantiouSy'  she 


said.  *As  for  me,  I  don't  fore- 
cast the  worst  that  may  happen. 
A  new  world  or  a  new  ae([u:iint- 
ance  may  have  perils.  I  could 
forget  them  in  the  charm  of  adven- 
ture and  discovery.' 

The  occurrence  together  of  Sir 
Adolphus  and  the  dressing-bell 
left  Diana  with  the  last  word  ot 
the  dialogue,  over  which  Val 
puzzled  agreeably  for  the  next 
half-hour. 

Dinner  was  less  smooth  sailing. 
Diana  had  asked  a  few  friends,  of 
the  *  outer  ring' — the  clergyman 
and  his  wife,  a  retired  olhcer,  an 
invaluable  fellow-sportsman  for 
Sir  Adolphus  on  liis  sliooting 
expeditions — good-natured  peo- 
ple, always  ready  to  officiate  as 
padding,  slyly  nicknamed  *Adel- 
phi  guests'  by  the  Breretons,  but 
needed  to-night  to  harmonise  the 
circle.  Sir  Adolphus  and  Val 
did  not  *get  on.'  The  sculptor 
depreciated  the  ex- civil  servant, 
whose  merits  he  set  off  to  the 
worst  advantage,  i'eeble  as  a 
wit,  faded  as  a  beau,  the  host, 
contrasted  with  that  piece  of  or- 
ganic energy  opposite,  looked  likei 
a  Koman  patrician  of  the  deca- 
dence entertaining  his  Visigoth 
conqueror.  Sir  Adolphus  talked 
platitudes.  Val  hated  them,  and, 
forgetting  himself,  would  come  out 
with  a  set-down  that  woidd  have 
taxed  another's  good- nature  se- 
verely. But  Sir  Adolphus's  was 
incite,  and  he  looked  tolerant, 
feeling  one  must  make  allowance 
for  Homer. 

Val,  whilst  dressing,  had  made 
fifty  good  resolutions,  lie  would 
talk  httle,  not  lay  down  the  law 
at  all,  give  in  to  Sir  Adolpiius 
when  he  could,  and,  when  he 
could  not,  maintain  a  dignified 
reserve.  Why  must  the  parson 
introduce  the  subject  of  politics  1 
Sir  Adolphus  talked  like  a  well- 
informed  dullard;  Val,  like  a 
clever    ignoramus,   which  is    as 
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much  as  to  say  lie  got  the  worst 
of  it.  Sir  Adolphus  confounded 
him  with  statistics,  appealed  to 
*  well-known*  facts  Val  had  never 
heard  of  in  his  life,  referred  to 
reports,  Blue-books,  correspond- 
ence, intrenched  himself  on  ground 
whither  Val  could  not  follow  him, 
or  followed  floundering  helplessly. 
Irritated  and  unconvinced,  he 
rushed  into  exaggeration  and 
paradox.  Easy  now  for  the  other 
to  put  him  down  with  a  word  or 
forbearing  silence,  and  the  hu- 
miliating condescension  one  shows 
for  a  big  baby, 

Diana  came  to  the  rescue,  with 
a  phrase  or  two,  giving  a  playful 
satiric  turn  to  the  subject;  de- 
lighting her  husband  with  her 
wit,  forcing  Val  to  smile,  inclin- 
ing both  to  follow  her  lead  to 
safer  ground.  Not  content  with 
restoring  good -humour,  she  in- 
sensibly led  round  the  conversa- 
tion to  topics  with  which  Val 
was  more.  Sir  Adolphus  less, 
conversant;  and  the  tables  were 
turned,  with  great  advantage  to 
both  parties. 

Val,  though  but  half  under- 
standing the  service  rendered  by 
her  tact,  felt  dimly  grateful  to  her 
for  something.  His  hostess  had 
set  herself  the  task  of  making  the 
visit  agreeable  to  him,  and  plea- 
sant day  after  pleasant  day  flew 
by — he  hardly  knew  how. 

Again,  she,  and  she  only,  sus- 
pected what  an  infliction  for  him 
would  be  the  grand  afternoon 
gathering  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours to  inaugiurate  his  fountain 
—  the  ostensible  object  of  his 
visit. 

'  You  will  see  all  the  county 
on  our  lawn  to-day,'  she  warned 
him  laughingly,  when  the  fatal 
morning  came.  *  Don't  be  too 
severe  upon  us  and  our  rustic 
stupidity.  You  can  aflbrd  to  be 
magnanimous,  I  think.' 

Val  submitted   to  be   on  his 


good  behaviour  fix)m  three  to  six 
— to  be  introduced  to  every  one, 
not  to  snub  the  somebodies,  to 
talk  to  the  people  he  was  ex- 
pected to  talk  to,  and  not  to  talk 
to  Lady  Brereton  at  all.  He 
knew  what  she  wished  of  him 
without  being  told.  The  hints, 
manoeuvres,  half-words,  that  com- 
ing to  him  from  others  were 
wasted  or  worse,  he  was  learning 
to  catch  and  interpret,  when  they 
emanated  from  her,  with  an  adroit- 
ness worthy  of  a  woman  or  a 
diplomate.  Decidedly  Diana's 
pupil  was  getting  on. 

He  was  rewarded.  It  is  true 
the  afternoon  brought  him  some 
curious  unflattering  discoveries  on 
the  limits  of  fame,  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  even  a  distinguished 
artist  out  of  his  own  people, — 
that  is,  the  small  minority  to 
whom  the  pleasures  of  art  have 
an  appreciable  value  in  life.  Mr. 
Eomer  not  being  yet  dead  and  a 
classic,  his  fame  as  a  sculptor 
availed  him  nothing  to  forestall 
the  respect  of  the  squires  and 
squiresses  of  Hampshire.  It  was 
open  to  him  to  recommend  him- 
self, if  he  knew  how,  by  good 
manners  and  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. So  well  did  he  get  on  that 
he  ended  by  enjoying  himself 
amazingly,  and  taking  a  liking  to 
these  good  folks.  Patiently  he 
listened  to  well-meant  but  incon- 
ceivably ignorant  criticisms,  gave 
polite  answers  to  depreciating 
questions  on  his  craft,  and  satis- 
fied the  curiosity  of  more  than 
one  old  lady  on  the  processes  of 
sculpture  by  treating  her  to  a 
detailed  account.  Everybody  was 
cordial,  everybody  was  agreeable 
and  intelligent.  Was  he  fired 
with  an  ambition  to  become  like 
one  of  these  1 — to  turn  landowner, 
and  play  the  country  gentleman 
sometimes,  fancying  he  should  suc- 
ceed ? 

ThQ  fete  was  now  drawing  to  a 
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close,  the  guests  dispersing.  Sir 
Adolphos  was  escorting  the  last 
fat  old  lady  to  her  carriage.  Yal, 
his  ordeal  over,  remained  with  a 
look  of  pleasure  and  animation 
on  his  countenance  that  amused 
!Lad  J  Brereton,  who  was  watching 
him. 

*I  am  going  to  the  Springs,' 
she  said;  so  they  called  the 
lakelet  over  which  Yal's  statues 
presided.  '  It  seoms  to  me  I  have 
been  looking  at  your  statues  all 
the  afternoon,  and  showing  them 
off  to  my  Mends,  and  yet  have 
not  seen  them  myself.' 

She  stepped  out  on  the  lawn, 
Val  accompanying  her ;  and  they 
strolled  down  the  shrubheries, 
leading  away  to  the  park  woods 
and  the  lakelet. 

*  You  hare  been  very  good  to 
US  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Eomer,' 
she  said  to  him,  as  they  walked 
along. 

'I  have  been  so  happy,'  said 
Yal,  with  a  naivete  at  which  she 
laughed  in  a  way  that  piqued  him 
to  add, 

*Is  it  80  strange?  Have  you 
never  been  happy  in  your  life  V 

*  O  yes ;  and  I  have  been  a 
child.  But  I  might  as  well  wish 
myself  ten  years  old  again  as  for 
pleasure  to  come  to  me  so  easily.' 

*  You  must  be  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  your  experience.' 

*  Or  singularly  exacting  in  my 
taste.  People  who  will  only  be 
happy  when,  where,  and  how 
they  choose  cannot  be  happy 
often.  Perhaps  their  enjoyment, 
when  they  get  it,  is  the  keener.' 

'  It  is  vu^arity,  of  course,'  said 
he  presently,  'to  suppose  that 
mere  wealth  and  luxury  can  be 
enough  to  satisfy  a  human  souL 
Still>-'  He  hesitated. 

In  his  opinion  a  queen  like 
herself,  able  to  exalt,  put  down, 
patronise,  delight,  terrify,  and 
tjrrannise,  ought  not  to  find  life 
dulL    He  was  too    diffident   to 


speak    out.      She     did    so    for 
him. 

*  I  see  you  think  my  exactions 
unreasonable,'  she  said,  '  and  that 
I  should  be  content  as  I  am.  Isn't 
itsor 

They  had  reached  the  Springs, 
an  oblong  sheet  of  still  water, 
fringed  with  laurels,  with  tall  sil- 
ver firs  behind.  A  clump  of 
beeches  stood  at  the  head,  and 
dipped  their  twigs  into  the  water. 
On  the  soft  turf  bank  at  the  side, 
Yal's  fountain  had  been  erected. 
They  came  and  stood  opposite,  to 
look  at  it  across  the  water. 

*Nay,'  said  Yal,  *even  power 
will  not  gratify  you  if  you  despise 
your  subjects.' 

*Ah,  you  think  I  despise 
people.* 

'  I  know  it.' 

His  audacity,  far  from  displeas- 
ing her,  provoked  one  of  her  rare 
flashes  of  earnest. 

*And  are  they  not  despicable 
— men  and  women?  so  feeble  and 
petty  and  mean.' 

*  Those  who  filled  your  grounds 
this  afternoon?'  he  asked,  rally- 
ing. 

*  Those  who  filled  my  grounds 
to-day.  Well,  yes.  Why  should 
they  be  exceptions  V 

*  I  felt  myself  very  small  among 
them,  I  know,*  he  confessed. 
*  Wondered  how  I  could  ever  have 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  think  my- 
self clever.  They  talk  so  nicely 
and  well,  and  have  questions  and 
answers  always  ready.  I  feel  my 
mental  inferiority.' 

*  Mr.  Romer^  if  your  time  had 
not  been  better  spent  than  in 
studying  general  society,  you 
would  have  observed,  as  I  have, 
that  it  is  the  smaller  minds  mostly 
who  find  their  level  there.  Ori- 
ginal and  independent  persons 
rather  despise  it,  or  find  it  irk- 
some. Nine-tenths  of  such  inter- 
course must  be  commonplace.  The 
charm  of  society  is  to  make  com- 
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monplaces  attractive,  and  those 
peo]»le  who  don't  disdain  to  de- 
vote their  faculties  to  this  are  the 
invaluable  members.  That  is  why 
women,  who  are  pettier  and  less 
original  than  men,  will  always 
rule  society.  And  as  to  men, 
among  those  ready  wits  and  good 
talkers  you  spoke  of,  there  is  per- 
haps not  one  capable  of  anything 
really  great.  You,  Mr.  Homer — 
well,  I  should  like  to  think  you 
were  different.  If  I  am  wrong, 
I  shall  ask  you  not  to  undeceive 
me.* 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  such 
delicate  flattery  as  this.  It  was 
sincere,  that  was  the  worst  of  it, 
though  playfully  spoken. 

*  You  would  like  to  think  of 
me,  then,  as  a  blockhead  in  so- 
ciety,* he  said  whimsically. 

*  Nay,  in  society  what  you 
please ;  but,  apart  from  it,  capa- 
ble of  startling  things  such  as  one 
reads  about,  but  which  I  have 
reason  to  think  as  incredible  as 
the  exploits  of  Sindbadthe  Sailor.* 

*  Instance.* 

'Well,'  she  said  meditatively. 

*  To  me,  Othello,  Eomeo,  or  their 
originals — all  men,  in  fact,  who 
ever  staked  their  lives  for  a  senti- 
ment— an  idea,  are  myths  in  every 
sense.  They  never  existed;  at 
any  rate,  they  exist  no  longer.' 

Val  said,  reflecting  gravely, 

*  They  were  always  exceptions. 
They  may  be  rarer  now  than  ever, 
very  likely ;  but  they  were  scarce 
in  any  age,  and  they  have  repre- 
sentatives stilL' 

*  Are  you  sure  V 

*  Quite  sure.* 

*  You  must  forgive  me  if  I  am 
incredulous.'  She  hesitated,  and 
continued,  with  growing  vivacity, 

*  You  have  heard  people  call  me 
cold  and  heartless,  cynical.  Frank- 
ly, you  have.' 

Yal  looked  down,  embarrassed, 
and  smiled. 

*  What  if  I  have  f 


*  Or  worse — say  I  am  selGsh, 
incapable  of  friendship  and  feel- 
ing. But  lay  it  to  their  half- 
heartedness,  not  mine.  True,  I 
care  too  little  for  faint  sympathy 
to  accept  it.  Nothing  short  of 
whole  friendship,  entirely  devoted, 
could  ever  compel  from  me  a  like 
return.'  She  spoke  it  slowly, 
with  frank  signiiicance. 

Val  had  a  moment  of  vertigo. 
Probably  he  had  been  looking 
down  too  long  into  the  deep 
water.  The  sky  seemed  to  be 
coming  down,  the  marble  figures 
of  his  Water  Babies  opposite  to 
move  and  smile.  He  said — ^what 
could  he  say]  something  ex- 
tremely foolish. 

*  That  idea — ^would  be  worth 
the  stake,  whatever  it  was.' 

The  portly  figure  of  Sir  Adol- 
phus  was  seen  approaching  under 
the  beeches  at  the  head  of  the 
pond.  Diana  called  to  him  to 
come  and  join  them;  the  spot 
where  she  and  Mr.  Eomer  were 
standing  afforded  the  best  view 
of  the  fountain.  The  self-posses- 
sion of  some  ladies  is  beyond  all 
praise. 

Val's  head  was  gone  for  the 
evening.  Diana  had  never  seen 
him  so  dull  and  inert  at  dinner. 
Sir  Adolphus  thought  he  had 
never  been  so  pleasant.  He  did 
not  contradict  once,  and  listened 
to  the  platitudes  of  his  host  with 
a  patience  that  was  unprecedented. 
Yal  felt  inclined  to  pinch  himself 
to  know  if  he  were  asleep  or 
awake.  He  was  silent,  as  per- 
haps the  safest  mode  of  conceal- 
ing his  preoccupation.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  guests  pre- 
sent, but  he  held  aloof.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  Diana  saw 
him  poring  for  some  while  over  a 
newspaper,  and  she  saw  also  that 
he  was  not  reading  it. 

One  among  the  items  of  news 
before  him  in  print  suddenly  at- 
tracted his  attention.    He  let  fisdl 
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an  inTolnntarj  exclamation.  Lady 
Drereton  was  hovering  near.  She 
jast  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
and  instantly  singled  out  the 
paragraph  on  which  he  had 
pitched 

*  Mdlle.  Laurence  Therval  is  at 
Bleiburg,  for  the  Easter  Musical 
Festival,  previous  to  coming  to 
England,  where  she  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  season.* 

Val  got  no  further.  That  name 
had  power  yet,  it  seemed,  to  judge 
from  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance. He  put  down  the  news- 
paper hastily,  but  Diana  read  on. 
There  followed  a  list  of  the  great 
personages  and  potentates  expect- 
ed to  attend  the  festival.  Li- 
atinctively  she  sought  among 
them  for  the  name  of  the  petty 
sovereign  at  whose  Court  her 
cousin  was  just  now  charge 
d'affaires. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW  FOES. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Bleiburg  Musical  Festival.  The 
performances  had  extended  over 
nearly  a  montL  We  English 
swallow  our  pleasures  alive.  T|ie 
Germans  cut  up  and  consume 
theirs  conscientiously  and  with 
deliberation.  Cuscus  was  there 
with  his  band  of  chosen  artistes, 
choicest  among  whom  was  a  girl 
that  had  startled  her  old  student- 
home,  Bleiburg,  out  of  its  sober 
senses.  For  three  weeks  it  had 
talked  of  nothing  else. 

Herr  Emanuel's  long  and  suc- 
eetsfally-conducted  tour  in  the 
Fatherland  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
He  and  a  select  few  of  his  party 
were  leaving  for  England  shortly. 
Then  for  Laurence  would  begin  a 
lieah  campaign — six  weeks  of 
London  concerts — after  which  she 
would  be  f  cee. 


Some  said  it  was  time  already. 

For  a  year  now  she  had  been 
on  the  wing — through  Austria, 
Sweden,  Germany  in  turn ;  taxed, 
and  willingly  taxing  herself,  to 
the  utmost.  She  had  been  in- 
cessantly before  the  public,  sus- 
taining her  reputation  where  it 
was  established,  creating  it  where 
she  came  as  a  stranger.  Every- 
where she  had  triumphed.  At 
what  cost  to  herself  no  one  asked, 
no  one  could  know.  But  whether 
it  were  ^prolonged  over- exertion, 
nerve-tension,  the  strain  of  ex- 
citement, or  the  too  fervent  in- 
sistence of  will  over  secret  depres- 
sion and  exhaustion,  that  she  was 
fighting  now  against  a  threatened 
collapse  of  physical  strength  it 
was  no  longer  in  her  power  to 
conceal.  People  said  she  was 
killing  herself,  and  ilocked  to 
hear  her  with  redoubled  alacrity, 
as  their  manner  is. 

She  would  play,  and  play  ad- 
mirably, up  to  the  last,  but  by 
dint  of  draining  the  very  springs 
of  nervous  energy.  You  may 
draw  on  the  principal,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  vital  powers  when  the  in- 
terest runs  short ;  but  you  risk 
bankruptcy  in  so  doing.  She 
would  die,  said  the  poetical ;  she 
would  have  to  give  up  the  violin, 
said  the  prosaical;  but  both  agreed 
as  to  the  impending  cloud. 

Cuscus  saw  it  first,  and  is 
haunted  by  desponding  apprehen- 
sions. Sometimes  it  seems  to 
him  that  she  mtist  break  down 
before  her  engagement  is  up. 
Sincerely  desirous  for  her  welfare 
though  he  had  become,  his  pecu- 
niary interests  were  too  intimately 
involved  for  his  feelings  to  be 
purely  disinterested.  That  con- 
tract had  proved  a  capital  specu- 
lation for  him  so  far.  But  Eng- 
land was  still  unachieved  ;  and  in 
his  calculations  he  had  counted 
on  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  for 
a  splendid    commercial  success. 
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Only  by  next  July  would  his  last 
hundred  pounds  be  safe  in  his 
pocket,  and  MdUe.  Therval,  her 
compact  fulfilled^  at  liberty  to  fall 
ill,  or  die,  or  go  off,  as  Fate  should 
determine. 

Bleiburg,  quiet  conservative 
Bleiburg,  had  undergone  vast 
changes  in  ten  years.  It  was  now 
an  important  station  and  centre, 
with  a  new  theatre,  and  a  new 
hotel,  the  Europa^  with  gardens 
going  down  to  the  river — a  palace 
in  lath  and  plaster,  where  all  the 
grandees  and  other  strangers  come 
over  for  the  festival  were  lodged, 
among  them  the  august  personage 
who  represented  majesty  on  the 
occasion,  and  who,  since  his  ar- 
rival last  night,  with  a  train  of 
officials,  major  and  minor,  had 
divided  pretty  equally  with  MdUe. 
Therval  the  attention  of  the 
crowd. 

Cuscus  and  his  company  had 
been  faithful  to  the  old-established, 
old-fashioned  Golden  Eagle ;  and 
here,  at  two  o'clock  on  that  last 
festival  afternoon,  sat  the  director 
in  the  reading-room,  and,  whilst 
awaiting  the  assembling  of  his 
flock  together,  he  sifted  the  news- 
papers for  musical  gossip.  Here 
was  a  London  journal  a  fortnight 
old,  that  gave  the  particulars  of 
the  recent  signal  failure,  on  the 
London  stage,  of  MdUe.  Visconti, 
whose,  first  appearance,  heralded 
by  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
had  proved  her  last  in  that  coun- 
try— resulting  in  so  disastrous  a 
fiasco  as  had  impelled  her  to  leave 
England  at  once.  Cuscus  had 
shown  this  paragraph  to  Laurence 
last  night.  He  had  a  vast  expe- 
rience of  women,  and  was  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  misfortunes  of 
their  female  friends  at  least,  there 
is  always  something  not  displeas- 
ing to  them.  This  time,  however, 
the  pleasure  was  to  Cuscus  alone, 
who  might  re-congratulate  himself 
that  the  star-singer  in  question — 


now  a  falling  star,  it  appeared — 
had,  by  the  special  intervention 
of  his  old  friend  Providence,  part- 
ed from  him  in  a  huff  before  he 
had  suffered  any  loss  through  her 
fast- waning  popularity.  Glancing 
over  the  Strangers*  Diary^  what 
should  he  spy  but  the  lady's  name 
among  the  list  of  yesterday's  arri- 
vals at  the  Europa !  And — *  Think 
of  some  people,  and  lo,  they  ap- 
pear*— looking  out  into  the  street, 
he  saw  an  open  carriage  drive  by, 
with  a  convoy  of  showily-dressed 
ladies  and  moustached  cavaliers, 
from  the  Europa — theatrical  peo- 
ple, Cuscus  perceived  at  a  glance 
— among  whom  he  descried  a 
pink-bonneted  head,  with  a  golden 
chevelure,  and  a  face  he  had  seen 
before,  but  that  provoked  from 
him  some  ungallant  remarks  on 
the  instability  of  female  beauty. 

Turning  round,  he  confronted 
his  violin-player,  who  had  just 
come  in,  ready  dressed  for  the 
concert.  There  was  a  sunbeam- 
like beauty  there  that  would  only 
fade  with  her  life.  Cuscus  shook 
his  head  all  the  same.  These 
ethereal  creatures,  that  neither 
age  nor  tarnish,  may  suddenly, 
like  the  sunbeam,  give  you  the 
slip  altogether. 

Till  now  she  had  prevailed,  and 
so  steadily,  that  he  had  come  to 
repose  an  almost  superstitious 
confidence  in  her  powers.  To- 
day, as  if  to  challenge  and  put  to 
rebuke  the  last  sceptics  or  de- 
tractors, she  had  selected  to  play 
some  of  the  most  trying  pieces  in 
a  violinist's  repertoire^ — composi- 
tions certain  to  tax  the  finest 
faculties,  and  lay  bare  any  weak 
point.  The  test  would  be  no  light 
one. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  in 
every  part.  MdUe.  Visconti  and 
friends  were  crammed  into  a  little 
box  somewhere  near  the  roof. 
When  Laurence  came  on,  Linda 
witnessed  her  enthusiastic  recep- 
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tion  tolerably  unmoved .  Between 
herself  and  an  artist  of  that  calibre 
she  was  conscious  now  ol  such  a 
disparity  of  purpose  as  hardly 
admitted  of  emulation  or  envy. 
One  thing  she  grudged  her — her 
youthful  beauty  unimpaired. 

It  was,  in  &ct,  neither  from 
private  interest  in  her  friend  of 
yore,  nor  yet  from  professional 
interest  in  the  performance,  that 
Linda  had  been  drawn  to  attend 
the  concert  at  all.  From  the  first 
moment  of  entering  the  theatre 
her  opera-glasses  were  directed  at 
a  large  centre  box,  with  crimson 
velvet  hangings  and  projecting 
gilt  crown  overhead,  with  a  perse- 
verance that  provoked  at  last  the 
notice  and  the  persijlage  of  her 
companions. 

Had  she  never  seen  a  Grand 
Duke  before,  they  asked,  that  she 
could  not  take  her  eyes  off  his 
bald  head?  Linda  laughed,  but 
continued  her  scrutiny  without 
intermission.  It  was  not  the  po- 
tentate, however,  but  one  of  the 
foreigners  belonging  to  the  ducal 
party,  whom  she  was  observing — 
as  keenly  as  the  object  of  her 
observation  was  watching  the  girl 
who  had  just  appeared  on  the 
platform. 

Of  the  music,  Linda,  from  that 
moment,  heard  not  a  note.  That 
other  listener,  on  the  contrary, 
was  all  attention:  rapt— as  indeed 
-was  every  one  but  herself — ^it  was 
natural  he  should  be  attentive. 
JBut  there  was  a  look  on  his  face 
betokening  a  near  interest — ^some- 
thing more  indeed,  something  she 
could  not  fathom,  but  that  affect- 
ed her  very  strangely.  Her  heart 
began  to  throb  with  wild  wayward 
jealoasy  and  resentment.  Wild, 
indeed!  He  was  only  caught 
by  the  general  passing  furore. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  all  flashed 
upon  her.  Gervase — Eome — Lau- 
rence. That  winter  and  spring 
LAurence  had  passed  there  also. 


The  coincidence,  which  hitherto 
had  scarcely  had  sufficient  interest 
for  Linda  to  stay  in  her  memory, 
struck  her  all  at  once  in  a  new 
light;  a  world  of  conjecture  open- 
ed itself  to  her  imagination.  She 
saw  and  judged  Laurence  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  her  own 
oblique  mind. 

She  dropped  her  lorgnette  now, 
and  leaned  on  her  hand  moodily, 
full  of  mixed,  bitter,  cynical,  yet 
heart-burning  reflections.  She 
had  been  a  fool  to  care,  ever — 
thrice  a  fool  to  have  dreamt  of 
winning  him  back. 

The  concert  was  but  half  over, 
when  Linda  rose  abruptly.  She 
was  tired,  she  said,  and  should 
not  wait  for  the  second  part  of 
the  programme,  but  go  back  to 
the  hotel.  Why  stay  to  witness 
Laurence's  second  triumph,  en- 
dure the  unendurable,  and  per- 
haps betray  herself  to  her  quizzing 
friends?  One  of  the  gentlemen 
escorted  her  out  of  the  building, 
put  her  into  a  carriage,  and  she 
drove  back  to  the  Europa,  musing 
dismally. 

On  arriving,  her  first  step  was 
to  summon  her  faithful  handmaid. 
Virginie  was  evergreen  still,  and, 
to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  she 
clung  closer  than  ever  to  her 
mistress  in  adversity.  Linda  sent 
her  off  to  the  theatre  on  a  private 
errand,  and  awaited  the  result  in 
her  room  on  an  upper  story  of  the 
Europa,  leaning  on  the  window- 
sill,  looking  out  on  the  gardens 
full  of  flowering  shrubs  going 
down  to  the  Saale,  and  with 
rapidly-sinking  spirite.  Thought 
was  not  in  her  Hne,  no  more  than 
it  pertained  to  yonder  swans  lazily 
skimming  the  river's  smooth  sur- 
fgtce.  She  was  depressed  by  a 
feeling  of  everything  taking  leave 
of  her  in  which  she  had  trusted — 
youth,  beauty,  pleasure,  triumph, 
excitement;  and,  these  away, 
what  were  she  and  her  life  ? 
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Virginie  was  gone  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  She  reentered,  and 
Linda  looked  up  with  an  impa- 
tient, 

'WeUr 

*The  signore,^  said  Virginie 
mysteriously, '  as  soon  as  the  con- 
cert was  over,  got  separated  from 
his  party.  Most  of  them  drove 
off  in  different  carriages  to  the 
promenade  to  see  tlie  torchlight 
procession  and  illuminations.  He 
walked  straight  to  the  Golden 
Eagle,  and  inquired  if  Mdlle. 
Therval  had  returned.' 

Linda  started  up.  Virginie  pro- 
ceeded, 

'She  had  not.  He  said  he 
wished  to  see  her,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing early  to-morrow,  and  would 
wait.  He  gave  his  card,  and  the 
porter  showed  him  into  the  little 
front  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  is  Mdlle.  Therval's  salotto, 
0,  it  is  a  dream,  that  room  !  The 
tables,  the  sills,  stuffed  full  of 
flowers  she  has  ifeceived.  The 
windows  so  crowded  with  bouquets 
and  plants  that  I  could  scarcely 
see  inside;  but  one  smelt  the 
loses  out  in  the  street !' 

'That  wiU  do,'  said  Linda 
sharply.  For  a  few  minutes  she 
remained,  brooding  sullenly;  then 
roused  herself,  saying,  *  Come, 
help  me  to  change  my  dress.  The 
others  will  be  back  to  supper 
directly/ 

When  the  last  cheers  had  died 
away  in  the  theatre,  Laurence, 
behind  the  scenes,  stood  there, 
receiving  compliments  extraordi- 
naiy  on  her  success.  There  was 
but  one  word  for  it,  they  said; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  was  certain 
they  could  find  but  one — colossal. 
So  spake  German  artist  after 
German  artist,  German  amateur 
after  German  amateur,  as  they 
came  up  to  her  with  this  majestic 
adjective  on  their  lips.  It  was  the 
worst  moment  of  her  life. 

For  she  felt  like  one  who  has 


strained  every  nerve  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  a  pinnacle,  reached  it, 
but  only  to  be  seized  with  ver- 
tigo, and  fall  headlong.  She  had 
surprised  herself  as  well  as  her 
audience,  but  she  had  touched  the 
tidemark  of  her  highest  force. 
The  reaction  was  coming  now  in 
proportion  to  the  unnatural  strain. 
She  felt  as  though  she  could  not 
have  played  another  note,  had  her 
life  depended  on  it.  Her  head 
was  confused;  her  hands,  her 
frame  trembled.  'I  have  done 
what  I  could,'  she  thought  de- 
spairingly, as  she  seemed  to  see 
the  end  of  her  fighting  power  at 
last 

Cuscus  and  the  rest  were  going 
to  drive  about  to  see  the  festivities^ 
but  she  parted  from  them  at  the 
hotel.  She  felt  tired  and  faint. 
On  the  threshold  the  porter  met 
her  with  a  card :  '  A  stranger 
waiting  to  see  Mdlle.  Therval.' 
Laurence  took  the  card  mechani- 
cally, with  a  weary  sigh. 

Then  her  face  lit  up  in  the 
dusk  ;  her  heart  bounded  so  that 
she  lost  breath.  She  did  not  stop 
to  think  or  wonder  how  the  thing 
had  come  to  pass,  but  went  straight 
in,  as  though  it  were  to  meet 
Felicia  or  Cherubina.  It  was 
always  but  half  light  in  that  little 
room.  The  windows  in  the  nar- 
row street  were  overshadowed  by 
the  high  houses  opposite ;  more- 
over, as  Virginie  had  reported, 
there  was  a  flowery  screen  before 
the  panes,  a  wall  of  delicate  ferns 
and  purple  clematis,  and  roses 
whose  fragrance  spread  far  and 
wide.  Laurence  opened  the  door 
and  entered  quite  softly,  standing 
before  Gervase  ere  he  was  aware 
of  her  presence,  so  that  it  was  slie 
who  surprised  him  at  last. 

*  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  for 
letting  you  leave  me  I'  The  agi- 
tated words  rushed  impulsively 
from  his  lips.  *  I  might  know — 
you  might  know — I  should  never 
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love  anytbing  on  this  earth  so 
mnch.  Trust  me  with  your  hand 
and  your  love  I' 

Laurence,  without  replying,  let 
him  clasp  her  hand,  with  a  strange 
wnse  of  rescue  and  reanimation. 
She  strove  to  be  firm  and  collected, 
but  in  Tain.  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead ;  a  dizziness  came 
oyer  her  for  a  moment ;  the  next, 
and  she  sat  there  on  the  sofa — 
Genrase  beside  her — their  hands 
were  locked;  nor  men  nor  gods 
should  part  them  this  time,  was 
what  he  swore  to  himsel£  Lau- 
rence felt  her  spirits  revive. 

'It  was  that,  then,'  she  said, 
looking  up  bewildered.  'You  were 
there  to-day.  How  did  I  know 
it  t  for  I  did  know  it  to-day  as  I 
played.' 

Genrase,  taking  her  face  in  his 
hands,  kissed  her  passionately 
again  and  again,  saying, 

*  Tes,  it  was  I.  I  wanted  to 
apeak  to  you  across  them  all — ^my 
heart  to  yours,  Eenza.  As  you. 
played,  I  felt  an  appeal  there,  in 
jom  music,  to  which  I  only  had 
tlie  response.' 

The  girl  drooped  her  head,  with 
a  half-scared  smile  of  too  much 
delight 

'Child,'  he  said  fondly  and 
wistfully,  '  how  pale  you  are  ! 
What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?  You  always  looked 
more  like  heaven  than  earth,  but 
you  look  now  as  though  earth  had 
no  part  in  you.' 

Her  beauty  indeed  was  fast 
taking  a  perilously  delicate  cha- 
racter. Her  complexion  seemed 
to  him  too  transparent,  her  fea- 
tores  etherealised,  her  hands  too 
thin  and  white,  and  a  terrible  fear 
came  upon  him  that,  now  he  had 
sought  her  out,  resolved  to  make 
her  his  own  for  ever,  it  was  too 
late ;  and  if  he  held  her,  it  was 
only  to  see  her  escape  into  a  star 
or  a  cloud,  and  so  vanish  out  of 
his  Sight. 


Her  smile  reassured  him.  Joy 
is  your  best  miracle-worker. 

'  I  have  been  so  unhappy,'  she 
said,  'so  much  alone.  It  was 
killing  me — stifling  me ;  but  I 
shall  be  well  now.  0,  I  am 
stronger  than  you  think.' 

*  But  every  one's  strength  has 
an  end,*  he  said,  smiling — '  even 
yours.  Music  is  too  hard  a  master 
for  you  sometimes,  Laurence.' 

'  It  is  not  that;  but  I  have  been 
living  in  the  dark.  To  forget  and 
be  forgotten — that  is  hard  some- 
times.' 

He  was  going  to  speak.  She 
stopped  him  with  a  sign.  He 
understood.  Enough  for  that  mo- 
ment to  know  he  was  there,  to 
feel  it  was  his  wUl  to  unite  his 
lot  with  hers. 

'  Benza/  he  whispered  at  last. 

She  raised  her  fiace,  and  saw 
his  eyes  glistening  with  a  strange 
exultation ;  it  was  with  the  very 
enthusiasm  of  passion  that  he 
sx)oke. 

'I  will  let  go  everything  for 
you  and  our  love.  Say  I  may 
love  and  live  for  you  only.' 

It  was  dark  and  still  in  that 
little  room.  Outside  a  noisy 
torchUght  procession  was  filing 
down  the  street ;  the  fitful  glare 
of  the  burning  brands  flashed  on 
the  walls,  and  the  students'  songs 
lang  in  the  air  as  the  merry-makers 
marched  past  under  the  window. 

The  sounds  died  away  in  the 
distance.  Then  she  answered 
low, 

'I  love  you,  I  trust  you,  I 
could  die  for  you.  It  is  for  my 
life.' 

'  And  mine.' 

Presently  footsteps  and  voices 
were  heard  in  the  courtyard.  Lau- 
rence started  up.  It  was  her  own 
party  returning.  They  two  must 
part  hurriedly.  There  would  be 
no  more  meeting  till  England; 
but,  after  that,  no  parting  any 
more. 
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Gervase  walked  back  to  his 
hotel  in  a  state  of  supreme  elation. 
He  loved  Renza  madly.  That 
dreary  year  of  absence  had  sufficed 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  convic- 
tion that  the  opportunity  of  his 
life  lay  here — in  bold  recognition 
of  the  exceptional  happiness 
opened  up  to  him,  in  this  instance, 
by  an  exceptional  step.  How 
everything  had  played  into  his 
hands  at  last,  to  help  him  to  re- 
concile that  step  with  his  old 
self — his  fastidiously  educated 
tastes  and  habits. 

He  had  a  thousand  times  more 
to  lose  in  his  own  world  than 
most  men,  and  to  make  him  re- 
luctant to  alter  his  position  there 
for  the  worse.  The  luxuries  of 
ease  and  culture  were,  in  his  idea, 
as  indispensable  to  a  man's  life  as 
food  and  firing,  and  his  nurture 
and  experience  had  indisposed,  if 
not  unfitted  him  for  struggles  and 
obscurity.  That  sort  of  relative 
property,  which  had  hampered 
him  hitherto — a  clog  to  ambition 
in  his  expensive  profession,  a  tacit 
injunction  to  marry  for  money — 
was  removed,  at  an  unexpected 
and  opportune  moment.  He  was 
free  to  withdraw  from  a  career 
which  had  long  failed  to  satisfy 
him.  He  was  enabled  to  mould 
his  future  according  to  his  own 
fancy. 

Was  that  not  better  any  day, 
he  thought  gaily,  than  a  consulate 
in  some  god-forgotten  place — 
South  America  or  the  Balkans — 
perhaps  to  die  there  of  fever  or  be 
murdered  by  insurrectionists  1 

When  he  reached  the  Europa, 
he  stepped  out  into  the  gardens, 
just  to  compose  himself  a  little  in 
the  shade  and  the  cool,  before 
joining  his  friends  inside.  Their 
excellencies  were  not  fresh  from 
a  love-scene. 

He  found  the  garden  deserted, 
but  for  a  gay  party  of  some  half- 
dozen  idlers^  enjoying  an  evening 


stroll.  Their  loud  voices  and 
laughter  resounded  through  the 
shrubberies,  and  Gervase  instinc- 
tively kept  out  of  the  way,  turning 
off  into  the  little  by- walks  when- 
ever he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
pink  dresses  and  fierce  mustachios 
approaching,  unconscious  that  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  avoided 
them  was  provoking  their  notice 
and  banter. 

'There  goes  a  solitudinarian,' 
said  one.  '  What  is  he  thinking 
of  that  he  fights  so  shy  of  his 
kind  ?  How  to  break  off  a  love- 
affair,  eh  V 

'As  if  so  much  thought  was 
required  for  that  V  laughed  one  of 
the  ladies  fair.  *  I  say  he  is  writ- 
ing a  five-act  play.' 

*  It's  a  German  professor,  com- 
posing a  work  on  philosophy.' 

*  Or  a  conspirator.  Two  to  one 
he's  a  conspirator.' 

'  Done !'  said  the  first  speaker. 
*  What  do  you  wager  that  I  accost 
him,  and  have  the  question  de- 
cided Y  And  he  turned  up  a  side- 
path,  so  as  to  intercept  the  flaneur 
in  his  walk.  The  others  followed. 
Linda,  seized  with  an  inkling  of 
the  stranger's  identity,  would  have 
stopped  her  madcap  friend,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  young  quiz  stood 
before  Gervase,  and,  lifting  his 
hat  politely, 

*  Monsieur,'  he  said. 

Gervase  looked  up  interroga- 
tively, taking  his  cigarette  firom 
his  lips. 

*A  florin  for  your  thoughts. 
You  will  excuse  the  liberty ;  but 
for  some  time  we  have  been  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  constancy 
with  which  you  pursue  your  me- 
ditations,— and  speculating  what 
can  possibly  be  the  subject — of 
such  absorbing  interest.  .  .  .  J^o 
offence,  I  assure  you,'  growing 
feebler  and  feebler  in  his  banter, 
wavering  in  his  effrontery,  stam- 
mering, then  coming  to  a  dead 
halt  at  last,  horrified,  as,  through 
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the  dusky  he  thought  to  recognise 
one  whom  he  had  seen  this  morn- 
ing in  friendly  conversation  with 
the  ai^pst  personage.  Supposing 
he  had  gone  and  insulted  an  am- 
hossador! 

Much  to  his  relief,  there  came 
a  good-humoured  reply,  in  his 
own  tone  of  mock  gravity, 

'  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  Mon- 
meuT ;  hut  when  I  smoke,  the  re- 
flections I  make  are  strictly  be- 
tween me  and  my  cigarette.' 

Gervase  had  now  seen  Linda, 
and  they  exchanged  distant  salu- 
tations. Her  companions — mas- 
culine and  feminine — seemed  taken 
with  an  immense  &ncy  for  this 
extemporised  acquaintance.  They 
stuck  to  him,  rather  to  his  annoy- 
ance, and  were  not  all  at  once  to 
be  shaken  off.  They  insisted  on 
his  walking  down  with  them  to 
the  river's  edgQ  to  see  the  water- 
fowL  Here  Linda  stood  apart, 
absently  throwing  stones  into  the 
water.  Her  friends  were  teasing 
the  swans,  enticing  them  on  land, 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their 
awkward  evolutions,  llie  noisy 
merriment  evoked  by  the  sport 
made  a  safe  cover  for  Linda's  voice, 
as  she  said  to  Gervase,  who  was 
nearest  her, 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you 
this  evening?  You  look  very  much 
disturbed.' 

It  was  herself  who  so  looked ; 
he  was  serenity  by  comparison. 

'Tou  must  recollect,'  he  said, 
*  this  meeting  took  me  entirely  by 
surprise.' 

'Tou  took  it  quietly  enough/ 
she  replied  tauntingly. 

'I  have  not  your  liking  for 
scenes,'  he  said,  slightly  irritated. 

Linda  was  now  throwing  stones 
rather  viciously. 

*  Kor  did  you  seem  pleased,'  she 
said ;  and  as  Gervase  did  not  in- 
stantly disclaim,  she  burst  out,  in 
a  low  agitated  tone,  'There,  I  knew 
it — I  knew  it  I     I  told  you  so  in 


Eome ;  you  denied  it.  You  hate 
me — you  wish  I  was  dead.  If  I 
thought  that,  I  could  kUl  those  I 
had  to  thank  for  it,  you  know.' 

Grervase  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  impatience.  Linda  felt  ashamed, 
despairing.  She  knew  she  was 
alienating  him  at  every  word  by 
her  childish  violence,  yet  clung  to 
her  hope — an  insane  hope  that 
this  doomed  love  might  rise  from 
the  dead. 

*You  detest  me.  Why  don't 
you  say  so  V  she  repeated.  *  It  is 
all  over,  and  you  would  give  the 
world  for  it  never  to  have  been.' 

'  Linda,  be  reasonable,'  he  urged, 
distracted. 

'  Seasonable  !  I V  and  she 
laughed.  *  Now  was  it  ever  my 
forte  f  looking  at  him  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  petulant  charm. 

*  No ;  that  it  certainly  was  not,' 
he  returned  promptly,  but  good- 
naturedly.  *  I  wish  only  you  would 
not  talk  and  conduct  yourself  in 
this  wild  way.' 

'  How  can  I  help  itf  she  com- 
plained; 'now  I  know  you  care 
for  me  no  longer ;  now  you  look 
at  me  as  if  I  was  somebody  else ; 
turn  away  impatiently  when  I  talk, 
as  if  you  wished  you  could  send 
me  out  of  the  world.  You  pro- 
mised always  to  be  the  same  to 
me — at  least,  until  you  married,' 
she  ended  imploringly. 

His  silence  made  her  look  up ; 
his  resolutely  placid  expression 
made  her  exclaim, 

*  You  are  going  to  marry.' 

*  And  if  I  were  /  he  said. 
Linda  flared  up.     Some  fierce 

feeling  choked  her  utterance.  An- 
other moment,  and  a  torrent  of  in- 
jurious reproaches  would  have 
burst ;  but  one  of  her  friends  rsin 
up,  familiarly  placing  his  hand  on 
Gervase's  shoulder,  and  imploring 
leave  to  draw  his  attention  to 
the  antics  of  the  swan — so  very 
comical 
Two  minutes  afterwards,  when 
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Grervase  was  able  to  observe  linda 
again,  she  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered herself.  But  the  expres- 
sion her  ,face  had  taken  was  so 
strange,  so  forbidding,  that  it 
prompted  him  before  quitting  her 
to  let  fall  a  few  grave,  deprecating 
words. 

No  answer,  not  another  syllable 
wonld  she  give.  Earnest,  banter, 
reproach,  advice,  he  tried  alike 
in  vain.  She  continued  to  stare 
into  the  water,  throwing  stones. 
By  and  by  her  comrades  raised  a 
shout — 

'  Mind,  Eegina,  youVe  hit  the 
swan !' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'I  want  to  hurt  something  or 
somebody.* 

The  words  were  meant  for  Ger- 
vase ;  but  he  was  already  out  of 
hearing. 

'It's  cold,'  she  said  to  the 
others.     '  I  shall  go  in  now.' 

She  went  to  her  room.  Viiginie 
waa  concerned  for  her  mistress, 
who,  she  saw,  was  in  a  white  rage ; 
for,  tearless  and  speechless,  Linda 
sent  her  humble  confidante  out  of 
the  room — a  rare  and  alarming 
precaution.  Yiiginie  had  seen 
her  in  these  fits  of  anger  scores  of 
times.  Kothing  in  the  least  tragic 
had  ever  come  of  them ;  and  yet 
they  lightened  the  elderly  sou- 
hretie,  who  crossed  herself  as  she 
shut  the  door,  shaking  her  head 
and  muttering,  as  usual, 

'  She  will  do  herself  or  some- 
body else  a  mischief  one  of  these 
days,' 

When  Linda  had  recovered 
from  the  stupefaction  of  mixed 
amazement,  disappointment,  jeal- 
ousy, and  bitter  ill-will,  her  pas- 
sion found  vent  in  tears  of  rage. 

*  Her !'  she  cried.  *  If  it  had  been 
one  of  his  own  people,  I  could 
have  borne  it.    But  what  is  she 


higher  than  myself  or  better  than 
myself?  Ah,  it  must  be  that  she 
is  the  better  hypocrite.' 

Reason,  compunction,  every- 
thing was  swept  away  in  the 
blinding  storm  of  passion.  She 
spared  herself  nothing.  Her  fancy 
conjured  up  a  vision  of  Laurence 
in  England :  fited,  adored,  respect- 
ed, perhaps  pronounced  by  the 
most  aristocratic  society  in  the 
world  as  not  unworthy  of  Grervase 
Damian's  hand.  It  is  just  there 
that  such  things  happen.  The 
world  might  look  on  and  approve. 

But  not  his  own  relations ! 
Little  as  Linda  knew  of  these, 
something  whispered  there  would 
be  fierce  opposition  in  that  quar- 
ter. 

'His  mother,*  she  thought, — 
'  can  she  know  ?  She  would  stop 
it  if  she  could.* 

An  idea,  that !'  In  the  ferment 
of  venomous  emotions,  a  slave  to 
animosity,  she  was  ready  to  follow 
its  dictates  unshrinkingly.  She 
went  and  rummaged  among  her 
papers  for  an  address  she  recol- 
lected to  have  once  discovered 
and  noted  down,  more  from  curi- 
osity than  any  design. 

'  Mrs.  Damian,  Pomeroy  Lodge, 
,  Hampshire.' 

Without  pausing  an  instant  to 
consider,  she  sat  down  and  pen- 
ned the  longest  letter  she  ever 
wrote  in  her  life. 

The  next  morning  she  spent 
some  time  over  another,  the  de- 
spatch of  which  she  intrusted  to 
Virginie,  who  beheld  with  plea- 
sure that  it  was  addressed  to  an 
old  friend,  Count  Janowski,  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

'  Has  the  signora  made  up  her 
mind  to  him  at  last?  thoxight 
Virginie,  brightening.  *  I  always 
told  her  she  could  not  do  better,' 
she  concluded  ambiguously. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

'  Now,  Agatha/  said  Sir  Tripton 
Madingley,  as  lie  drove  his 
daughter  in  his  mail-phaeton  to 
Lady  Cecilia's  residence,  '  remem- 
her  what  I  told  you  last  night, 
or  rather  this  morning,  when  we 
got  home  from  the  ball.' 

'  What,  about  young  Warriner, 
papa? 

*  Tes.  Ahoays  lay  to  heart 
whatever  your  father  tells  you, 
my  child ;  but  in  this  particular 
instance  be  especially  mindful  of 
my  injunctions.  Now,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  to  see  me  friendly 
and  cordial  with  Algernon  War- 
riner; for  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  known  him  from 
infancy;  in  the  second,  he  has 
jiut  returned  from  a  victorious 
campaign,  in  which,  whatever  his 
£iults  may  be,  he  has  shown  the 
most  conspicuous  gallantry,  and 
he  deserves  a  hearty  welcome 
from  his  countrymen,  especially 
his  old  friends.' 

'  Well,  papa,'  returned  Agatha, 
'though  Fve  not  seen  him  since 
we  were  both  children,  still  I 
am  an  old  friend ;  so  /  ought  to 
welcome  him  heartily  too.' 

Sir  Tripton  was  obliged  to  cor- 
rect an  imaginary  shy  on  the  part 
of  the  near  horse  in  order  to  hide 
a  chuckle,  as  he  thought,  '  She's 
trembling  on  the  brink  already ; 
my   knowledge    of    the    female 

*  The  author  resenres  to  himself  the 
right  of  dnrnirtining  thia  story,  or  any 
porUonof  it. 


heart  in  all  its  workings  and 
ramifications  is  something  mar- 
vellous. 

'Agatha,'  he  said  severely,  at 
the  same  time  handling  the  reins 
as  if  about  to  pull  up  sharp. 
*  I've  a  great  mind  to  turn  round 
and  drive  you  straight  home 
again.' 

'  Why,  what  have  I  said  or 
done  so  very  dreadful  V 

'Said?  Why,  have  you  not 
dropped  an  expression  which 
shows  me  that  you  are  far  from  en- 
tertaining that  abhorrence  towards 
Algernon  Warriner  which  my 
words  of  this  morning  should 
have  created  in  the  bosom  of  any 
right-minded  girl]  I  tell  you, 
Agatha,  you  must  close  your  heart 
to  even  the  very  most  infinitesi- 
mally  minute  feeling  of  friendship 
for  that  young  man.' 

*  But  why,  papa  ?  Surely  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  my  being  at 
all  events  friendly  with  a  man 
who  is  a  friend  of  yours  V 

*  Yes,  there  is — a  deuce  of  a  lot 
of  haruL  In  my  case  the  friend- 
ship could  never  ripen  into  any 
warmer  feeling.  With  you  it 
could.  And  the  day,  Agatha, 
that  love  for  Algernon  Warriner 
were  to  creep  into  your  heart, 
love  for  you  would  fly  out  of  this 
poor  broken  one.' 

Here  Sir  Tripton  indicated  the 
organ  in  question  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  whip,  heaved  a  bitter 
sigh,  and  winked  his  right  eye  at 
a  pretty  fieu:e  passing  along  the 
pavement. 
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*Good  gracious,  papa,  how 
positively  ridiculous  you  are!' 
exclaimed  Agatha,  who  was  a 
high-spirited  girl,  and  waxed  im- 
patient at  all  this  supererogatory 
warning  from  a  danger  she  con- 
sidered herself  perfectly  safe  from. 
*  One  would  really  think,  to  hear 
you  going  on  like  this,  that  I  was 
a  girl  ready  to  fall  in  love  with 
every  man  I  came  acrosa' 

*  You  may,'  quickly  interposed 
Sir  Tripton, '  with  every  man  but 
one,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that 
one  is  Algernon  Warriner.' 

'  Well,  come  now,  papa,  sup- 
posing I  was  to  fall  in  love  with 
Algernon  Warriner,  what  then  V 

Sir  Tripton  shook  his  head, 
not  quickly,  for  fear  of  disarrang- 
ing his  curls,  and  assumed  a  heart- 
broken look,  as  he  replied, 

*Then  grief  and  shame  would 
turn  your  father's  raven  hair 
snow-white  in  a  fortnight.' 

(Soap  and  water  would  have 
done  it  in  five  minutes.)  After 
drawing  this  melancholy  picture 
of  paternal  woe  in  its  outward 
and  capillary  form.  Sir  Tripton 
was  again  obliged  to  turn  his 
head  to  hide  another  wink,  as  he 
soliloquised, 

TU  be  bound  she's  half  in 
love  with  him  now.  Egad,  I 
haven't  broken  so  many  women's 
hearts  without  knowing  what's 
inside  of  them.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Sir  Tripton,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  the  diabolical  old  reprobate 
which  this  soliloquy  of  his  would 
at  first  sight  make  him  out  to  be. 
He  probably  did  not  believe  in 
broken  hearts  at  all,  and  thought 
the  Koman  motto,  Flecti  non 
frangiy  described  them  pretty 
accurately.  Or,  if  he  did  believe 
in  broken  hearts,  he  also  believed 
in  their  wondrous  aptitude  for 
mending  themselves  again.  A 
woman's  so-called  love-broken 
heart  never  failed,  he  considered, 


to  avail  itself  of  the  course  point- 
ed out  by  Donna  Julia, 

^  To  lore  again,  and  be  again  undone,* 

continuing  the  process  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  demanded, 
until  it  became  so  case-hardened 
as  not  to  be  able  to  '  love  again.' 

This  somewhat  unpleasant  re- 
trospect of  Sir  Tripton's  along 
the  primrose  path  of  dalliance 
which  he  had  trod  for  so  many 
years  was  suddenly  dispelled  by 
the  worthier  reflection  that,  while 
thus  in  his  worldly  wisdom  fan- 
ning the  flame  of  love  with  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  so  to  speak, 
he  must  be  careful  that  Algernon 
Warriner' s  social  reputation  did 
not  suffer  in  the  process. 

'  Agatha,'  he  remarked,  with 
this  object  in  view, '  whatever  I 
have  said  in  disparagement  of 
Algernon  Warriner  must  be  be- 
tween you  and  myself.  It  is  my 
duty  to  have  warned  you.  But 
let  others  guard  their  own  ewe- 
lambs  from  the  fangs  of  the  wolf. 
Eemember,  Agatha,  not  a  word 
of  this  to  any  one.  Promise  me, 
my  child.' 

The  required  promise  having 
been  given,  Sir  Tripton  fell  into 
a  tender  reverie  regarding  Lady 
Cecilia,  which  lasted — with  just  a 
few  transient  interruptions  as  a 
pretty  face,  a  fine  figure,  or  a 
neat  ankle  crossed  his  vision — 
imtil  he  drew  up  before  the  door 
of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  St.  CeciUa. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

For  the  first  few  days  after 
that  memorable  evening  when  his 
consent  to  his  daughter's  union 
with  one  of  the  hated  sons  of  Mars 
had  been  wrung  £rom  him,  Mr. 
Buddlecombe*s  mental  equilibrium 
was,  if  not  upset,  decidedly  shaken. 
After  all  he  had  thought  and  said 
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and  done  with  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary,  it  was  so  hard  to  realise 
what  £ad  happened,  that  his 
attempts  to  do  so  brought  him 
at  times  to  the  verge  of  temporary 
insanity.  He  could  not  go  .hack 
^rom  his  word,  and  yet  to  keep 
his  word  would  be  about  as  glaring 
an  instance  of  self-stultification  as 
any  individual  had  ever  offered  to 
the  world's  scorn.  What  would 
Paddleton  say  when  Puddleton 
heard  how  its  mayor,  who  had  aU 
bnt  cursed  his  people  for  not  op- 
posing the  advent  of  the  military, 
had  been  the  first  to  give  his 
daughter,  his  only  child,  in  mar- 
riage to  one  of  the  red-coated 
strangers?  Would  it  not  be 
enough  to  make  Puddleton  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  shoot  out 
the  tongue  of  derision  at  him? 
Would  not  Puddleton  crack  its 
sides  with  laughter  ?  And  is  not 
ridicule  harder  to  face  than  physi- 
cal danger?  We  need  not  have 
read  Horace  to  know  that.  Men 
who  will  stand  up  before  the 
children  of  Anak  will  flee  from 
the  slightest  breath  of  ridicule. 
Pnddleton's  wrath  Mr.  Buddle- 
eombe  could  have  faced,  but 
not  Puddleton's  mirth.  In  this 
difficulty  it  occurred  to  him  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  which, 
while  it  would  save  him  from 
going  to  pieces  on  the  Scylla  of 
his  broken  word,  would,  for  a 
time  at  all  events,  save  him  from 
the  sharp  piercing  Charybdis  of 
Puddleton's  ridicule.  This  course 
was  secrecy  for  the  present.  *  Let 
it  be  a  secret  engagement  until 
matters  are  a  Httle  more  settled,' 
pleaded  Mr.  Buddlecombe  the 
following  morning ;  and  the  other 
Side,  fiBeling'that  they  had  really 
carried  their  point  with  a  com- 
pleteness anda  rapidity  far  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  expectations, 
gnciously  acceded  to  tlus  request. 
This  was  some  relief  certainly, 
bat  still  Mr.  Buddlecombe  was 
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sorely  troubled  in  his  mind.  He 
was  merely  postponing  the  evil 
day,  and  not  putting  it  off  altoge- 
ther. 

It  was  while  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  longing  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract, and  yet  shrinking  £rom  a 
broken  word,  that  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe received  at  breakfast-time, 
two  mornings  after  Algernon  War- 
riner's  visit  to  his  mother,  a  sealed 
letter  marked  'Strictly  private.' 
The  envelope  bore  the  postmark 
of  Bradingfield,  a  large  manufac- 
turing town  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Puddleton ;  and  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe having  at  a  glance  mastered 
this  fact,  broke  the  seal,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  peruse  the  contents  as 
follows : 

'  White  Hart  Hotel,  Bradingfield. 

*  Sir, — Up  to  a  few  days  ago  I 
had  as  little  knowledge  of  your 
existence  as  you  probably  had  of 
mine.  The  force  of  extraordinary 
circumstances,  however,  has 
brought  what  had  apparently  been 
the  parallel  lines  of  our  respective 
lives  into  temporaiy  contact — ^I, 
as  the  mother  of  Algernon  Warri- 
ner,  and  you,  as  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  has  suc- 
cessfully made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. He  informs  me  that  though 
you  have  given  your  consent  it 
was  wrung  firom  you  unwillingly, 
and  that  you  entertain  the  strong- 
est objections  to  the  alliance. 
Believe  me,  sir,  your  objections  to 
this  marriage  cannot  outweigh 
mine.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  a 
private  conversation  together  we 
could  possibly  arrange  some  com- 
bined course  of  action  which 
might  avert  a  transaction  we  each 
of  us  regard  with  so  much  dis- 
taste ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of 
obtaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
personal  interview  with  you  that 
I  have  travelled  to  this  town. 
For  obvious  reasons  it  is  best,  or 
I  should  rather  say  it  is  an  abso- 
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lute  necessity,  that  our  proceedings 
in  this  matter  should  be  conducted 
with  the  strictest  secrecy.  I  have 
therefore  come  to  this  town  in- 
stead of  to  the  one  where  you 
reside  and  my  son  is  quartered. 
I  have  taken  the  further  precau- 
tion of  travelling  incogniiOf  and  I 
am  known  here  as  ''Mrs.  Hard- 
ing." In  the  event  of  your  not 
responding  to  my  proposition  in 
the  spirit  I  hope  for,  I  trust  to 
your  honour  not  to  divulge  to  a 
single  creature  the  contents  of 
this  letter. — I  remain,  sir,  yours 
obediently, 

*  Cecilia  Wabrinkb.* 

'  WhaVs  that  enormously  long 
letter  about,  Joshua  V  asked  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  as  her  husband,  the 
workings  of  whose  expressive 
countenance  she  had  been  watch- 
ing with  intense  curiosity,  put  the 
epistle  into  his  inside  breast- 
pocket, and  then  buttoned  up  his 
coat  with  an  air  as  if  defying  all 
efforts  to  wrest  the  document  from 
him. 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  looked  con- 
fused, and  then  sought  to  hide  his 
confusion  with  the  reply  churlish, 
*  Nothing  to  you,  Georgina.' 
'  But  it  must  be  something  to 
me  if  it's  anything  to  you,  Joshua,' 
said  Mrs.   Buddlecombe,    whose 
conjugal   breast    was    perturbed 
not    only    by    foiled    curiosity. 
*  A  letter  which  you  peruse  with 
the  staring  eyes  and  vivid  com- 
plexion of  a  boiled  lobster  must 
be  of  sufficient  interest  for  me  to 
justify  me  in  asking  what  it  is 
about.     And  you  cannot  plead  the 
excuse  that  it's  on  business,  and 
therefore  I  should  not  understand 
it,  for  I  see  it  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  a  lady,'  this  last  statement  being 
accompanied  by  a  toss  of  the  head. 
From  the  reply  churlish  Mr. 
Buddlecombe   proceeded    to  the 
counter-check  quarrelsome. 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  Geoigina.' 


Mrs.  Buddlecombe  did  hold  her 
tongue.  But  if  a  woman  holds 
her  tongue  when  she  is  told  to  do 
so,  depend  upon  it  the  silence 
is  terribly  significant. 

All  through  the  meal  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe was  strangely  distrait. 
He  put  a  pat  of  butter  into  his 
tea,  and  tried  to  spread  a  lump  of 
sugar  on  his  toast.  He  attempted 
more  than  once  to  read  his  napkin, 
and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
newspaper. 

After  finishing  his  breakfieist 
Mr.  Buddlecombe  repaired  to  his 
study,  and  there  read  the  letter 
over  again.  The  results  of  the 
second  perusal  were  that  he  called 
for  his  boots,  walked  hurriedly  to 
the  railway  station,  took  a  first- 
class  return  ticket  for  Brading- 
field,  arrived  there  in  due  time, 
walked  to  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
and  inquired  for  Mrs.  Harding. 

'  Who  shall  I  say,  sir  f  asked 
the  waiter. 

*  Mr.  Bud —  Ahem,  say  a  gen- 
tleman who  heard  from  the  lady 
this  morning ;  that  will  be  quite 
sufficient,'  replied  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe, who  thought  it  better  to 
follow  his  fair  fellow-conspirator's 
lead,  and  not  divulge  his  identity. 
The  waiter  retired,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes,  returned  with  the 
message,  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  chambermaid,  that 
the  lady  had  not  yet  left  her  room, 
but  that  if  the  gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  she  would  see  him 
shortly. 

*Will  you  step  up  into  the 
lady's  private  sitting-room,  sirV 
added  the  waiter. 

Hotel- waiters  never  ask  people 
to  walk  this,  that,  or  the  other 
way.  They  invite  them  to  step 
up,  down,  or  into. 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  stepped  up, 
as  desired,  into  a  private  room, 
where  he  was  left  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  solitary  grandeur ; 
for,  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
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lie  had  paid  rather  an  earlier  visit 
than  litdy  Cecilia  was  prepared 
for,  and  without  the  maid  Froi- 
sette,  whose  services  had  of  course 
been  dispensed  with  for  the  time 
being,  the  operations  of  the  toilette 
were  considerably  prolonged. 

At  last  they  terminated,  and 
Xiady  Cecilia  entered  the  sitting- 
loom,  pale,  proud,  self-possessed, 
and  beautifuL 

'  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  I  presume,' 
she  said,  with  just  the  slightest 
possible  deviation  firom  her  bodily 
perpendicular  as  that  gentleman 
faced  round  from  the  window,  out 
of  which  he  had  been  looking, 
and  bowed  stifiBy.  'Pray  be  seated,' 
she  continued,  as  a  second  bow, 
even  stiffer  than  the  first,  inti- 
mated that  her  presumption  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  seated  him- 
self on  the  very  edge  of  a  chair, 
as  if  he  only  sat  proformd^  and  not 
as  an  acceptance  of  any  civility 
on  the  part  of  his  hostess,  while 
she  took  her  seat  opposite. 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
80  promptly  replying  in  person  to 
my  letter,'  said  Lady  Cecilia,  who 
80  far  was  having  all  the  talking 
to  herself;  for,  in  truth,  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe was  as  yet  completely 
taken  aback  by  the  unexpected 
youth  and  beauty  of  his  fair  cor- 
respondent, '  and  it  leads  me  to 
expect  your  cooperation  in  the 
oouzse  lamabout  to  propose  to  you.' 

*  Promptitude  and  energy  have 
ever  characterised  my  actions,  or 
I  should  not  have  attained  the 
very  high  position  I  now  hold,' 
said  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  just  to  re- 
mind her  that  no  nose,  no  matter 
how  aristocratic  or  exquisitely 
chiselled,  should  be  turned  up  at 
a  mayor  or  anything  connected 
with  him. 

For  all  the  effect,  however,  that 
his  remark  had,  the  face  opposite 
to  him  might  have  been,  for  im- 
passiveness  as  well  as  faoltlessness 


of  outline,  a  masterpiece  from  the 
hands  of  Praxiteles. 

*But,'  continued  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe, 'if  on  the  present  occa- 
sion I  have  shown  even  more  than 
my  usual  promptitude,  it  has  no 
doubt  arisen  out  of  my  extreme 
anxiety  to  guard  my  daughter 
from  a  mesalliance: 

Herein  Mr.  Buddlecombe  was 
rude,  not  to  say  gratuitously  im- 
pertinent; but  to  give  him  his 
due,  it  must  be  explained  that  he 
made  the  remark,  not  so  much 
because  he  wanted  to  be  rude  as 
because  he  fully  expected  it  would 
be  made  to  him,  and  he  thought 
he  would  be  first  in  the  field  with 
it. 

It  is  a  way  of  the  world.  Brown 
often  cuts  Jones  for  no  other  rea- 
son under  the  sun  than  that  he 
thinks  Jones  is  going  to  cut  him. 
And  Smith  frequently  snubs  Eob- 
inson,  with  whom  he  would  gladly 
fraternise,  because  he  thinks  Eob- 
inson  is  about  to  snub  him.  Thi& 
is  the  real  secret  of  a  great  deal  of 
rudeness  in  all  classes  of  society. 

'  I  have  already  been  informed 
that  you  regard  this  match  with 
disfavour,*  returned  Lady  Cecilia, 
without  the  slightest  symptom  of 
temper,  whatever  she  may  have 
felt.  ^  I  said  as  much  in  my  let- 
ter to  you.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
have  sought  this  interview  had  I 
not  had  that  reason  for  supposing 
you  would  aid  and  abet  me  in  my 
efforts  to  prevent  the  projected 
alliance.' 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  felt  rather 
like  a  small  boy  who  has  thrown 
a  piece  of  mud  at  a  white  marble 
statue  and  missed  it.  Or  would 
it  give  a  better  notion  of  Mr. 
Buddlecombe's  feelings  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  fired  a  bullet  point- 
blank  into  an  apparition,  and  had 
his  missile  calmly  and  politely 
returned  to  him?  He  coughed 
uneasily,  and,  warned  by  an  omin- 
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ous  creak  from  his  chair  that  he 
had  better  put  as  much  of  his 
pride  in  his  pocket  as  would  admit 
of  his  sitting  a  little  farther  back, 
did  so. 

*Now,'  continued  the  statu- 
esque beauty,  in  the  same  calm  dis- 
passionate strain,  '  the  first  step 
is  to  get  these  infatuated  young 
people  away  from  each  other's 
influence.  I  have  sufficient  in- 
terest at  the  Horse  Guards  to  get 
my  son  ordered  away  from  Pud- 
dleton  on  some  immediate  and 
special  service.  1  have  already 
seen  his  colonel,  who,  fortunately, 
was  in  town,  and  he  will  offer  no 
opposition.  I  can  thus  answer  to 
get  my  son  out  of  the  way  for  the 
present.  Can  you  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  your  daughter? 
Pray  do  not  think  I  wish  to  pry 
into  your  family  matters.  I  merely 
ask  the  question  in  my  anxiety  to 
further  your  views  as  well  as  my 
own  on  this  point.  Is  there  any 
relation  to  whom  you  might  send 
your  daughter,  and  from  whom  she 
would  receive  no  encouragement 
in  this  romantic  fancy  V 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  thought  of 
*  Aunt  Virginia  in  the  North,'  that 
bugbear  of  poor  Florence's  young 
life,  and  he  replied,  *  I  have,'  with 
a  grimness  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  mark  a  person  replying 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  query, 
'Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a 
guillotine  at  home  V 

'  So  far  that  is  satisfactory,'  said 
T^ady  Cecilia.  *  We  may  now  look 
upon  what  might  be  called  the 
deed  of  separation  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.' 

'But  they  will  write  to  each 
other,'  said  Mr.  Buddlecombe. 

'  I  have  thought  of  that.  It  is 
the  next  point  to  be  considered.' 

'  And  a  very  knotty  one  too,' 
interposed  Mr.  Buddlecombe. 

^  Quite  so.  But  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  lies  more  in  your 
hands  than  in  mine.' 


*  Does  it,  indeed  f 

*  Yes.  I  cannot  prevent  my  son 
from  writing  to  your  daughter, 
but  it  is  quit^  within  your  power 
to  prevent  her  from  receiving  what 
he  writes.' 

As  Lady  Cecilia  said  this  a 
little  of  the  frigid  self-possession 
deserted  her,  and  a  faint  flush 
suffused  her  pale  face.  All  through 
the  interview  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
had  experienced  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  he  was  not  only  play- 
ing second  fiddle,  but  that  his 
fiddle  was  an  instrument  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  He  felt  he 
now  had  a  chance  of  performing 
on  the  first  Stradivarius  in  the 
loftiest  strain.  He  accordingly 
tuned  up,  and  went  off  as  follows: 

*  No  matter  how  ardently  I  may 
wish  for  this  match  to  be  broken, 
off,  I  am  nevertheless  not  quite 
prepared  to  go  to  the  lengths  of 
intercepting  the  letters  written  to 
my  daughter  by  the  man  I  have 
consented  to  recognise  as  her 
accepted  suitor,  even  though  that 
consent  was  obtained  from  me  un- 
der false  pretences — I  may  say, 
wrung  from  me  by  force.* 

Lady  Cecilia  winced  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  faint  flush  deepen- 
ed ;  but  she  speedily  resumed  the 
game  with  consummate  skill 

'I  should  imagine  that  you 
would  have  considered  a  consent 
extorted  from  you  under  the  cir- 
cumstances you  mention  as  hardly 
binding  on  your  conscience.  Of 
course  we  must  never  judge  solely 
by  appearances ;  and  I  have  your 
own  assurance  that  you  have  been 
an  unwilling  participator  in  this 
matter ;  but  you  must  excuse  me 
when  I  say  it  does  not  look  very 
like  if 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  rose  greedily 
at  the  fly  which  the  expert  angler 
had  thrown,  and  gorged  it 

'  If  you  think,  madam — as  your 
manner  implies  you  do— that  my 
repugnance  to  this  engagement  is 
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not  gennine,  let  me  most  em- 
phatically state  that  you  are 
mightily  mistaken.  To  guard 
myself  from  further  miscompre- 
hension I  must  spe^  plainly.  I 
legaid  this  union  -with  such  un- 
feigned detestation  that  I  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  cancel 
it,  I  admit  being  at  first  carried 
away  hy  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty; 
bnt  I  now  see  it  would  he  worse 
than  folly  on  my  part  to  regard 
the  trumpery  effusions  of  a  love- 
sick puppy  in  any  more  serious 
light  than  as  rubbish  for  the  dust- 
bin, and  I  shall  take  precious 
good  care  they  find  their  way 
there  without  the  intermediate 
delay  of  passing  through  my 
daughto^s  hands.  I  promise  you 
ihat^  madam.  The  idea  of  hinting 
that  I'm  not  in  earnest,  indeed, 
Tvhen  I  say  I  detest  the  thoughts 
of  this  union !  The  thing  is  pre- 
posterous r 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  had  thus  far 
vented  his  indignation  and  played 
most  beautifully  into  Lady  Ce- 
cilia's hands,  when  a  slight  scuffle 
-was  heard  outside  the  door. 

*  Stand  aside,  I  tell  you ;  I 
shall  enter  this  room.  I  have  a 
light,  a  sacred  right,  to  follow,' 
said  a  voice,  which  caused  Mr. 
Buddlecombe  to  rise  from  his 
chair  with  not  altogether  pleased 
surprise. 

Then  ensued  a  short  struggle 
oyer  the  door-handle,  and  then, 
mirahUe  dictu,  Mrs.  Buddlecombe, 
who  had  evidently  got  the  best 
of  the  encounter  with  a  Httle  pale- 
Dused  waiter — more  on  the  princi- 
ple perhaps  that  weight  is  might 
than  that  right  is — burst  into  the 
room  with  a  precipitation  that 
was  due  not  so  much  to  indigna- 
tion as  to  the  fact  that  the  battle 
of  the  door-handle  had  ended  in 
a  victory  for  her  rather  more  sud- 
denly than  had  been  altogetheran- 
ticipated. 

The  good  lady's  presence  was 


not  so  strange  after  all,  and  is,  on 
psychological  grounds,  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  long  letter  in 
a  female  hand ;  its  effect  on  Mr. 
Buddlecombe ;  his  snappish  refusal 
to  give  her  the  slightest  informa- 
tion as  to  its  contents ;  his  subse- 
quent abstraction  surpassing  any- 
thing of  the  kind  she  had  ever 
noticed  in  him  before ;  his  mys- 
terious disappearance  after  break- 
fast,— all  united  in  creating  a  tar- 
moil  of  jealousy  which,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  curiosity,  raised 
such  a  heavy  sea  of  troubles  in 
Mrs.  Buddlecombe's  bosom,  that 
she  determined  at  once  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  and  by  oppos- 
ing end  them.  Anything  was 
better  than  to  go  on  enduring 
those  'damned  moments'  'twixt 
doting  and  doubting.  For  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  notwithstanding  an 
occasional  matrimonial  skirmish, 
was  a  true  and  fondly-loving 
wife.  She  made  up  her  mind  to 
follow  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  and  to 
settle  her  doubts  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  first  part  of  the  proceediug. 
Mr.  Buddlecombe  was  as  easily 
traced  in  Puddleton  and  its  en- 
virons as  the  Monument  would 
be  in  London  if  it  took  it  into 
its  pine-apple  head  some  fine  day 
to  glide  off  to  the  West-end. 

In  the  first  moment  after  enter- 
ing the  room,  Mrs.  Buddlecombe's 
eyes  glanced  from  her  husband  to 
Lady  Cecilia,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  latter  at  once  redoubled  those 
jealous  torments  to  which  she  had 
been  a  prey  ever  since  the  receipt 
of  that  letter  at  breakfast-time. 

*  0  !'  said  Mrs.  Buddlecombe ; 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  the 
amount  of  meaning  that  can  be 
thrown  into  this  little  monosylla- 
ble on  certain  occasions.  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe  evidently  thought 
so,  for  she  repeated  this  rhetorical 
multum  in  parvo. 

Consciousness  that  appearances 
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are  against  one's  innocence  is  often 
quite  as  disconcerting  as  conscious 
guilt  itself;  and  our  worthy  Mayor 
of  Puddleton,  though  as  innocent 
as  any  man  could  be  of  the 
charges  he  read  in  his  wife's  flash- 
ing eyes  and  excited  demeanouri 
wore  an  air  of  detected  gallantry. 
'  My  dear,  what  on  earth  brings 
you  here?'  he  mildly  stanmiered ; 
for,  like  many  excitable  people,  he 
hated  what  is  called  a  '  scene'  if 
it  was  not  of  his  own  making, 
and  he  detected  symptoms  of  such 
a  storm  brewing  as  had  never  yet 
burst  upon  his  head.  He  did  not 
object  to  a  *  row*  now  and  then ; 
but  he  preferred  it,  like  his  bread, 
home-made.  Moreover,  it  is  one 
thing  laying  the  rod  over  people 
when  you  know  they  will  kiss  it, 
and  another  when  you  see  they 
are  quite  ready  to  return  the 
strokes  double-fold. 

*  I  need  not  ask  what  has 
brought  ymi  here,  Joshua,'  said 
"Myq.  Buddlecombe,  with  a  furious 
glance  at  the  lovely  face  which 
she  took  for  the  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion. 

*  Nonsense,  Georgina ;  you're 
making  a  mountain  of  a  molehill.' 

*You  may  well  compare  this 
transaction  of  yours  to  a  mole- 
hill,' said  poor  dear  Mrs.  Buddle- 
combe, quivering  in  the  grasp  of 
the  green-eyed  monster;  *for  a 
molehill  is  the  result  of  a  sneak- 
ing, grovelling,  underhand,  low 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  de- 
based animal.     There  1* 

*  I  tell  you,  Georgina,  the  ridi- 
culous notions  you  have  got  into 
that  head  of  yours  are  absolutely 
groundless.' 

*  If  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
what  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of? 
And  if  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  why  all  this  secrecy 
and  mystery  in  the  meeting  with 
this — this  individual  f  said  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  with  another  furious 
glance  at  the  beautiful  face  which 


she  thought  had  weaned  her 
Joshua's  affectionB  from  their 
lawful  object 

'  Don't  make  an  idiot  of  your- 
self,' said  M%  Buddlecombe,  as- 
tonishment and  confusion  now 
giving  way  to  wrath.  '  I  tell  you 
again  that  your  notions  are  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.' 

*  Bat  jealous  soals  will  not  be  aiuwered  so.* 

'  Seeing  is  believing/  half- 
sobbed  Mrs.  Buddlecombe.  <I 
call  it  scandalous  I  an  assignation! 
At  your  time  of  life,  too !  O 
Joshua  1' 

Here  poor  Mrs.  Buddlecombe, 
worn  out  by  her  morning's  exer- 
tions as  an  amateur  detective^ 
and  sick  at  heart  with  grief  and 
rage,  sank  to  the  sofa,  and,  hav- 
ing buried  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief^ became  hysterical. 

At  this  point  Lady  Cecilia, 
who  had  been  surveying  the  in- 
truder with  silent  scorn,  roBo 
from  the  seat,  and  with  Juno-like 
dignity  moved  to  the  door. 

*  We  have  fortunately  arranged 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  pie- 
sent,'  she  said,  in  an  undertone, 
as  she  passed  Mr.  Buddlecombe.  « 
'  Eemember  your  promise  abont 
the  letters.' 

Kow,  notwithstanding  that 
Mrs.  Buddlecombe  was  buisily  en- 
gaged in  a  hysterical  performance, 
and  that  her  head  was  buried  in 
her  handkerchief^  she  nevertheless, 
through  a  peephole  in  the  em- 
broidery, managed  to  keep  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  and  she  thus  witnessed 
their  surreptitious  piece  of  confi- 
dence. This  was  making  <  assur- 
ance double  sure.*  It  was  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
proving  to  her  beyond  a  doubt 
that  an  understanding  which 
would  not  bear  the  l^ht  of  a 
wife's  countenance  existed  between 
the  two. 

'  Abandoned  creature,  how  dare 
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yoa  cany  on  youi  intrigue  with 
my  husband  before  my  veiy  eyes  V 
said  Mis.  Buddlecombe,  rising 
tram  the  sofa  and  stamping  her 
foot,  while  Mr.  Baddlecombe 
betrayed  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  getting  the  steam  up  for  an 
explosion. 

Lady  Cecilia  paused,  calmly 
turned  round,  and,  fixing  her  as- 
sailant with  a  Tacant  stare,  d  la 
I<ady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  sought 
to  slay  her  with  her  noble  birth, 
after  the  manner  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned heartless  young  lady.  Of  this 
latter  adyantage,  however,  !Mrs. 
Suddlecombe  was  completely  ig- 
norant, and  the  shaft  was  harmless. 

*Yes,  you  may  be  beautiful, 
but  you're  bad/  she  cried,  in  a 
hysterical  burst. 

Her  manners  had  not  that  re- 
pose which  Lady  Cecilia's  had. 

'  Ton  wicked  woman,  parading 
and  flashing  before  my  very  eyes 
your  diamonds,  bought,  I  suppose, 
with  my  miserable  husband's 
money,  as  if  you  were  glorying 
over  mel'  continued  the  excited 
lady,  beginning  the  long  sentence 
with  a  scream,  and  ending  it  in 
^  a  wail,  as  the  supposed  destroyer 
of  her  domestic  happiness  gather* 
ed  up  her  skirt  with  a  richly- 
jewelled  hand,  and  swept  from 
the  room  in  silent  contempt. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the 
Mayor  of  Pnddleton  strode  along 
the  streets  of  Bradingfield  on  his 
way  to  the  railway-station.  His 
hat  was  pressed  over  his  eyes,  his 
fists  were  clenched,  and  the  deep 
mutterings  which  escaped  his  com- 
pressed Hps  caused  the  passers-by 
to  turn  round  and  watch  the 
rapidly  receding  figure  with  feel- 
ings of  pity,  pain,  sorrow,  anger, 
or  amusement^  according  to  their 
individual  views  on  the  subject 
of  strong  language. 

On  lAx.  Buddlecombe's  way  to 
Paddleton  in  the  train,  a  mild 


old  gentleman,  sitting  opposite  to 
him,  feebly  dropped  an  observa- 
tion on  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  he  shortly  after  registered  a 
vow  that  he  would  never  again  as 
long  as  he  lived  make  use  of  such 
an  insulting  remark  to  a  perfect 
stranger. 

On  arriving  at  his  home,  Mr. 
Buddlecombe's  wrath  reached  its 
zenith,  or  rather,  as  passion  is  by 
no  means  an  exalted  sentiment, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
descended  to  its  nadir. 

*  Those  accursed  military !'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bnddlecombe,  as  he 
dashed  his  hat  with  all  his  might 
on  the  tesselated  floor  of  his  hall. 
*  Every  bit  of  all  this  can  be  traced 
back  to  them.  I  always  said, 
from  the  moment  I  heard  they 
were  coming  to  Puddleton,  all  our 
peace  and  happiness  and  respecta- 
l^ty  would  be  blighted.  The 
slime  of  the  military  serpent  has 
poisoned  our  lives.  I  could  crush 
it  under  my  heeL* 

And  here  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
applied  that  treatment  to  his  hat, 
as  if  it  had  reaUy  been  the  reptile 
in  point ;  while  Spigot  stood  look- 
ing on  at  the  performance,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  and  mur- 
muring, *  Certainly,  your  most  wor- 
shipful worship.' 

An  hour  afterwards  Mrs.  Bud- 
dlecombe returned  from  the  White 
Hart  Hotel,  after  having  there 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  female 
sympathy,  from  sal  volatile  to  car- 
damoms, from  cardamoms  to 
burnt  feathers,  &om  burnt  feathers 
to  cognac,  and  from  cognac  to 
what  was  perhaps,  under  the 
peculiar  cireumstajices,  the  most 
invigorating  and  refreshing  re- 
storative of  all — ^a  female  chorus 
of  abuse  poured  upon  men  in 
general,  and  husbands  in  particu- 
lar, who  were  denounced  as  *  wicked 
deceivers,  the  whole  lot  of  them, 
and  not  worth  worrying  and  fret- 
ting about.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Though  Lady  Cecilia  Warriner 
comported  herself  ^ith  such  dis- 
dainful calmness  througli  what 
had  been,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  trying  ordeal  ever  im- 
posed upon  her  nerves  or  her 
pride,  the  iron  had  entered  deeply 
into  her  soul.  She  felt  almost 
stunned  in  spirit.  Seldom  had 
pride  had  such  a  fall,  for  it  was  not 
often  that  pride  fell  from  such  a 
height  to  60  low  a  depth.  To  figure 
in  such  a  scene  as  the  one  she  had 
just  passed  through  would  have 
been,  in  her  own  estimation,  a  de- 
gradation, had  she  even  played 
the  first  part.  But  to  figure  as  an 
intrigante  with  an  old  button 
manufactiirer  !  0,  horrible,  too 
horrible !  She  shuddered.  She 
loathed  herself  to  think  that  even 
in  the  diseased  fancies  of  a  jealous 
brain  such  a  part  should  be  as- 
signed to  her.    She  felt  degraded. 

But  her  cup  of  degradation  was 
not  yet  full.  That  bumper  of 
bitterness  was  yet  in  store  for  her. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  room  short- 
ly after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Bud- 
cQecombe  from  the  hotel,  when 
the  landlord  knocked  at  the  door, 
using  his  knuckles  with  an  un- 
necessary force  that  was,  in  itself, 
an  impertinence.  Hardly  await- 
ing a  reply,  he  turned  the  handle 
and  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
He  was  a  coarse  free-and-easy 
man,  with  a  thin  veneer  of  civility, 
whichsuccess  was  hourly  rendering 
thinner.  He  was  flashily  dressed, 
and  wore  a  gigantic  albert  watch- 
guard,  a  style  of  jewelry  which, 
I  think,  had  only  just  then  super- 
seded the  old-fashioned  all-round- 
the-neck  chain. 

*  Who  are  you  V  asked  Lady 
Cecilia,  with  a  supercilious 
stare. 

'  The  landlord  of  this  establish- 
ment,* was  the  reply,  with  a  smile, 
as  he  stroked  his  chin  with  one 


hand,  and  rattled  his  watch-chain 
with  the  other. 

'  Eetire  at  once,'  commanded 
Lady  Cecilia;  *and  if  you  have 
anything  to  communicate  send 
the  chambermaid.* 

'0,  I  think  we  can  dispense 
with  all  that  ceremony/  said  the 
man,  with  a  horribly  significant 
insolence  that  crimsoned  poor 
Lady  Cecilia's  cheeks. 

She  was  above  bandying  words 
with  such  a  low  brute,  and  quietly 
turned  her  back  upon  him. 

'  I  came  myself,'  he  continued, 
leaning  an  elbow  against  the 
framework  of  the  door,  and  cross- 
ing one  leg  in  front  of  the  other, 
'  for  what  I  have  to  say  had  best 
come  straight  from  me.  It  is  to 
give  you  notice  to  quit  my  house 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  This 
establishment  is  conducted  on 
principles  of  the  strictest  propriety, 
and  after  all  the  fuss  and  rumpus 
that's  occurred  here  this  morning, 
I  must  request  you  to  leave  it. 
There's  a  train  starts  for  London 
in  twenty  minutes.  You  could 
go  by  that,  couldn't  youf 

^  Go  away,  and  send  the  chamber- 
maid at  once.' 

The  man  was  nettled  by  the 
tones  of  command. 

'  Ladies  who  dress  as  you  do, 
and  wear  the  magnificent  rings 
you  wear,  if  they  are  real  ladies, 
generally  travel  about  with  their 
own  maids,'  he  said.  'However,  I'll 
send  the  chambermaid  up  to  help 
you  to  get  your  things  together, 
and  I  hope  youU  be  ready  for  an 
early  start.  In  the  mean  time, 
though,  I'll  trouble  you  to  settle 
this  little  bilL' 

A  word  more,  a  moment  longer 
than  could  be  avoided  with  this 
man,  was  abhorrent  to  Lady  CecUia. 
Kot  that  she  felt  exactly  angry. 
He  did  not  rise  to  that  point.  We 
may  shudder  at  contact  with  a 
worm,  but  we  do  not  get  angry  with 
it.    She  never  looked  at  the  out- 
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kid  bill,  but  pToduced  from  her 
pone  a  five-pound  note,  which 
she  placed  on  the  table. 

*  There/  she  said,  'take  the 
amoimb  out  of  that,  and  give  the 
Ufince  to  some  local  charity,  if 
yon  have  the  honesty  to  do  so.' 

YoQi  'if  is  not  always  such 
a  peacemaker  as  Tonchstone  made 
out  The  man  was  mollified  by 
the  fiist  part  of  the  sentence  and 
the  sight  of  the  note,  but  the  '  if 
Btoog  him  into  insolence  again. 

'Ah,  thanks,'  he  said,  taking 
up  the  note  and  scrutinising  it,  ^ 
to  0ee  that  it  was  not  a  flash  one. 
'  ni  do  what  you  wish.  They're 
startiDg  what  they  call  a  Magda- 
lene Home  ia  the  town  here,  and 
111  gire  the  halance  to  that  as  a 
Teiy  appropriate  object.' 

With  this  the  rufiBon  retired, 
feeling  as  if  he  had  performed  a 
meritorious  act. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Lady  Cecilia  walked  through  the 
hall  to  the  fly  on  which  her  lug- 
gage had  already  been  placed. 
There  was  quite  a  turn-out  of  the 
estabMahment  to  speed  the  parting 
gOfiBt,  and  a  running  fire  of  audi- 
hle  whispers  and  tittering  greeted 
Iwr  progress. 

*  By  George,  she's  a  'andsome 
woman,  though,  ain't  shef  re- 
linked a  Bradingfield  'blood,' 
who  had  made  about  twenty  thou- 
sand poonds,  and  &ncied  he  was 
&  gentleman. 

'By  gad,  she  is!'  acquiesced 
lus  companion,  who  laboured 
ludera  similar  wild  hallucination 
^^legard  to  himself,  and  was 
smoking  a  cigar  at  the  har.  'She's 
a  regular  screamer.' 

'  Horrid  creature,'  said  the  land- 
^y^  in  tones  meant  to  reach  the 
6VS  they  would  most  offend. 
'Fr'ape  she'll  now  know  what 
^It  of  'ouses  to  keep  her  assas- 
rinations  at  in  future.' 

E?en  the  white-faced  wretched 
little  waiter,  who  had  grovelled 


before  her  on  her  arrival  the 
previous  evening,  flourished  his 
napkin  with  the  air  of  a  Lothario 
in  disguise,  and  winked  at  her,  a 
performance  of  which  its  object 
remained  in  profound  ignorance. 

like  Marie  Antoinette  walking 
through  the  midst  of  the  canaiUe, 
Lady  Cecilia  moved  on  with  a 
dignity  which  nothing  could  de- 
hase. 

'Dear  me,'  said  the  landlady, 
exasperated  at  the  apparent  im- 
potence of  her  last  envenomed 
shaft,  and  now  having  recourse 
to  what  she  considered  a  stroke  of 
the  severest  irony,  'one  would 
think  she  was  a  lady  of  title. 
John,  show  her  ladyship  out. 
He,  he,  he !' 

John  was  the  '^oots;'  and 
though  his  face  was  distorted 
into  a  grin  when  it  was  turned 
towards  his  mistress,  it  wore  a 
respectful  enough  expression  as 
he  put  it  into  the  window  of  the 
fly  and  touched  his  cap. 

'  Tell  him  to  drive  on  at  once,' 
said  Lady  Cecilia,  who  left  aU 
such  details  of  travel  as  '  tipping' 
to  her  servants,  and  failed  to 
catch  the  true  meaning  of  Boots' 
civility. 

'  Drive  on,'  growled  the  disi^ 
pointed  suitor,  banging  the  door 
of  the  fly,  and  further  revenging 
himself  by  pointing  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  receding 
vehicle,  and  making  faces. 

'Well,  I'm  blowed,'  said  the 
ostler,  who  stood  by  tainting  the 
air  with  the  redolence  of  the 
stable,  and  who  deeply  com- 
miserated Boots  in  his  misfortune, 
more  especially  as  it  was  a  sort  of 
one  which  might  overtake  himself 
any  hour  of  the  day, '  she  carries 
'er  'ead  so  'igh  they'd  ought  to 
put  a  martingale  on  her ;'  a  pro- 
fessional sally  that  elicited  a  good 
deal  of  merriment  from  the  by- 
standers.* 

*  The  reader  mast  remember  that  all 
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For  all  her  biave  bearing,  Lady 
Cecilia  felt  humbled  to  the  dust 

'Algernon/  she  said,  as  she 
threw  herself  back  on  the  seat  of 
the  fly,  *  I  shall  neyer  forgive  yon 
for  haying  brought  all  this  upon 
nie.' 

Had  not  Lady  Cecilia  brought 
it  upon  herself? 

On  arriving  at  the  station  she 
found  that  the  train  was  on  the 
point  of  starting,  and  on  reaching 
the  platform  it  was  actually  mov- 
ing off ;  but  so  anxious  was  she 
to  shake  the  dust  of  Bradingfleld 
off  her  feet  that  she  determined 
at  all  risks  to  seize  the  present 
opportunity  of  leaving  the  hated 
place  for  ever  behind  her.  Her 
luggage  was  dragged  into  the 
guard's- van,  *and  she  herself  was 
assisted  into  the  nearest  compart- 
ment, which'  happened  to  be  one 
reserved  for  the  use  of  smokers. 
There  was  but  one  other  occu- 
pant, a  young  man,  and  she 
noticed  that,  though  her  presence 
was  an  invasion  of  his  privileges, 
he  silently  and  immediately  threw 
away  the  cigar  he  had  been  smok- 
ing. It  was  not  much  to  do,  and 
was  only  what  many  gentlemen 
under  the  circumstances  would 
have  done,  but  to  Lady  Cecilia 


this  happened  in  the  land  which  Macaulay 
justly  and  wittily  laughed  at  for  its  strange 
fits  of  '  outrageous  virtue  ;*  in  the  land 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  a  young  lady,  the 
sister  of  an  undergraduate,  was  deported 
as  a  bad  character,  from  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal seats  of  learning,  while  paymg  a 
short  visit  to  her  brother  there,  on  the 
all-sufficient  and  shocking  grounds  of 
having  a  pretty  face  and  being  ushionably 
dressed. 


it  seemed  like  the  first  glimpse  of 
civilisation  after  passing  through 
a  land  of  savages. 

^  Thank  you,'  she  said ;  for  she 
disliked  the  smell  of  a  cigar  in  a 
confined  space,  and  was  really 
grateful  for  the  small  act  of  polite- 
ness. 

The  young  man  acknowledged 
her  recognition  of  his  trifling 
courtesy  with  a  bow  and  a  com- 
monplsice  phrase,  but  his  manner 
was  full  of  that  chivalrous  respect 
for  a .  woman  which  goes  so  far 
^towards  making  a  true  gentleman. 
He  might  have  served  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Rochefoucauld's  maximy 
that  the  air  of  gentle  breeding  is 
acquired  most  easily  in  a  camp^ 
for  the  young  man  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  he  happening  to  be 
one  of  Algernon's  brother-officers^ 
on  his  way  up  to  London  from 
Puddleton. 

Lady  Cecilia's  proud  spirit,  that 
was-proof  against  insult,  now  broke 
down  under  the  first  touch  of  true 
politeness.  The  tears  that  most 
women  would  have  had  recourse 
to  long  before  now  came  to  her 
relief.  She  turned  her  face,  shielded 
it  with  her  handkerchief,  and  for 
•  many  miles  of  the  journey  cried 
in  silent  bitterness.  The  morning's 
work  had  humbled  her  to  the 
dust.  But  humiliation  •  is  good 
for  such  as  Lady  Cecilia. 

'It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and 
blood ; 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others. 
Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of 
mud; 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  bat  fragile 
brothers.' 


A  SCRAMBLE  ON  THE  ROCKS, 

Or  an  C^'Ziht  I^rsson  tor  ^olQiti^  ftonxsi. 


The  season  approaches  when  a 
general  exodus  takes  place  from 
London ;  everybody  hastening 
ftom  the  heat  and  dust  of  an  un- 
protected city  to  Scotch  highlands, 
the  Gontinenty  or  one  of  our  own 
innumerable  seaside  resorts.  After 
the  toil  and  confusion  of  a  great 
city,  it  is  new  life  to  a  man  if  he 
can  gain  his  three  weeks'  freedom 
from  business  cares,  while  he 
drinks-in  pure  ozone  from  invigo- 
lating  sea-breezes,  and  lives  within 
sound  of  the  never-resting  ocean. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
the  average  man  makes  the  best 
use  of  his  time  at  the  seaside. 
The  hours  frequently  hang  heavy. 
He  smokes  his  pipe,  and  diligently 
scans  the  papers  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  matters  of  interest,  and 
if  the  weather  be  fine  takes  the 
accustomed  sea-bath.  But  one 
cannot  very  well  occupy  the  days 
entirely  with  bathing  and  smok- 
ing; with  no  pursuits  it  must 
inevitably  prove  tedious.  Our 
Mend  groans  in  the  spirit,  and 
longs  for  the  dinner-hour.  If  he 
does  stroll  along  the  beach  or 
wander  among  the  rocks,  it  is  in 
an  aimless  fashion,  with  no  eyes 
for  the  Uving  wonders  which  he 
treads  under  foot. 

Let  us  picture  ourselves  on  a 
rocky  shore,  as  the  tide  gradually 
recedes,  watching  the  scores  of 
beautiful  objects  which  glide 
noiselessly  bom  pool  to  pool,  hid- 
ing among  many-coloured  sea- 
weeds, or  creeping  under  shelter 
of  loose  stones.  For  the  examina- 
tion of  these  treasures  of  the  deep 
it  IB  only  necessary  to  have  a 


'  pocket-lens  to  detect  minute  forms, 
and  a  pickle-bottle  to  carry  them 
home  alive;  an  ordinary  micro- 
scope is  sufficient  to  investigate 
the  results  of  a  morning's -fisldng, 
.  with  a  glass  trough  (which  may 
be  purchased  for  a  shilling  from 
any  scientific-instrument  maker), 
which  enables  us  to  place  each 
tiny  zoophyte  on  the  microscopic 
stage  in  its  native  element,  alive 
and  vigorous. 

There  are  many  families  and. 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  com- 
monly represented  in  tidal  pools. 
It  may  be  the  curious  mollusca 
called  nudibranchiata,  so  named 
from  its  external  gills,  and  because 
the  shell,  present  in  the  young 
stage,  is  thrown  off  as  the  animal 
develops.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred species  of  this  family,  of 
almost  every'  imaginable  colour, 
many  of  them  exquisitely  marked. 
•The  searlemon  is  the  common 
type,  milky- white  in  colour,  and 
not  unlike  a  fat  slug :  it  abounds 
at  low-water  mark,  either  on  sea- 
weeds or  as  a  free  swimmer.  The 
annelids  are  another  large  family, 
worm-like  in  form,  the  body  com- 
posed of  ringed  segments;  some 
build  houses  for  themselves,  from 
which  they  take  an  occasional 
ramble,  while  others  live  unpro- 
tected among  the  finer  species  of 
weed.  The  arachnidie  are  another 
group  favourable  for  microscopic 
study,  of  which  the  sea-mite  is  a 
representative.  It  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  young  crab,  but  be 
sure  it  is  not ;  for  the  young  crab 
is  as  unlike  its  elders  as  a  tadpole 
is  unlike  a  frog. 
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The  oya  offish  and  molluscs 
may  be  sought  for  among  the 
tangled  roots  of  laminaria,  the 
brown  ribbon-like  weed  which  is 
80  well  known  as  a  weather-glass, 
or  under  stone.  Place  a  cluster 
of  eggs  in  the  live  trough,  and  the 
examination  will  astonish  those 
who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  organic  germs. 
If  the  mass  of  ova  is  in  heedthy 
condition,  a  rapid  motion  will  at 
once  be  detected.  If  the  eggs  are 
of  some  shell-fish,  the  outline  of 
a  shell  is  distinctly  visible,  but 
quite  transparent;  thus  the  re- 
volving movement  of  the  animal 
is  seen,  and  the  development  of 
organs  can  be  noted  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  possible  to  follow  the 
various  stages  of  life  from  the 
commencement  of  motion  till  the 
mollusc  breaks  through;  then  it 
invariably  dies,  doubtless  because 
we  can  no  longer  imitate  its 
natural  conditions. 

If  it  be  the  ova  of  fish,  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  and  heart-action 
may  readily  be  studied ;  at  each 
tlm)b  of  the  heart-valves  a  drop 
of  blood  is  forced  through  the 
vessels,  to .  circulate  to  the  tail  of 
the  embryo,  and  back  to  the  heart 
through  smaller  vessels. 

The  marine  zoophites  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  al- 
though science  has  now  definitely 
placed  them  with  the  former. 
There  are  two  main  divisions  in 
the  zoophite  world — the  hydrozoa 
and  the  more  highly  organised 
polyzoa.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  invention  of  the  microscope, 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  two 
groups  of  animals  must  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  science,  for 
the  structure  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  I  think  it  is  hardly 
realised,  the  important  part  played 
by  minute  animal  forms  in  the 
construction  of  our  earth.  The 
large  mammalia,  such  as  the  ele- 


phant or  rhinoceros,  are  mighty 
creatures ;  but  what  part  have  they 
played  in  the  formation  of  moun- 
tain or  rock  9  On  the  other  hand, 
look  how  whole  mountain  chains 
have  been  ascertained  to  consist 
of  atoms,  each  atom  the  remuns 
of  some  microscopic  form.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  for  instance, 
consist  entirely  of  millions  of  a 
small  organism  called  a  nummu- 
lite  (from  nummus,  a  coin,  there 
being  a  resemblance  to  a  flat  coin). 
This  is  the  case  in  recent  times, 
as  is  proved  by  the  deep-sea 
dredgings  of  H.M.S.  Challenger. 
We  read  that  deposits  are  now 
forming  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
chiefly  composed  of  organic  foims 
of  minute  size,  together  with 
particles  of  material  wasted  from 
older  rocks,  which  will  in  future 
ages  become  a  compact  stratum, 
similar  to  our  white  chalk.  There 
is  a  constant  wearing  away  and 
redepositing  of  matter  in  the  ter- 
restrial part  of  our  globe,  unceas- 
ing though  ahnost  imperceptible. 
I  suppose  the  amount  of  matter  is 
the  same  now  as  at  the  creation 
of  the  world;  proportions  and 
chemical  union  may  change,  but 
matter  remains  indestructible. 

The  primary  divisions  of  zoo- 
phites are  the  hydrozoa  and  poly- 
zoa, similar  in  external  forms,  but 
diflering  essentially  in  many  points 
of  internal  structure. 

The  hydroids  have  no  nervous 
system,  and  no  organ  of  sense  that 
can  be  identified  as  such ;  no  organ 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
functions  of  respiration,  no  circu- 
latory system,  nor  vessels  for  car- 
rying digested  food  through  the 
body.  The  water  simply  flows 
over  the  external  surface  and 
through  the  general  cavity,  whence 
the  polype  derives  oxygen  suf- 
ficient for  life.  They  may  be  said 
to  be  simply  developments  of  a 
common  central  fleshy  mass,  iden- 
tical with  it  in  structure  and  tex- 
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tme.  Polyzoa  exist,  each  indi- 
Tidual,  as  a  separate  organism, 
although  connected  one  with  the 
other.  As  Johnston  aptly  ex- 
piesses  it,  hydrozoa  are  like  a 
chain,  each  link  of  which  is  welded 
together,  while  the  pol]?zoa  may 
be  compared  to  beads  strung  to- 
gether by  a  percnrrent  thread.  In 
OTganisatiDn  the  polyzoa  are  nearly 
-a]Hed  to  the  mollusca,  although 
the  latter  never  protrude  &om  the 
cells  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
polype.  They  never  occur  in  a 
separate  or  naked  form,  as  some 
hydroids  do,  but  are  always  in  a 
polypidom  or  cell,  which  is  either 
ealcareouB  or  membranous.  The 
tentacles  of  the  polype  are  ciliated, 
by  means  of  which  particles  of 
food  are  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
The  stomach  and  a  narrow  intes- 
tinal canal  are  developed  in  poly- 
2oan  forms.  There  is  no  organ 
of  sense,  though  the  polype  is  sen- 
able  of  external  impressions.  Left 
undisturbed  in  still  water,  the 
polypes  protrude  and  disport  them- 
aelves  freely ;  but  if  the  water  is 
suddenly  shaken  the  animal  in- 
stantly retires,  remaining  hidden 
from  view  for  some  minutes.  K 
one  polype  is  suddenly  touched 
with  a  sharp  instrument  it  retires 
instantly,  the  rest  taking  no  notice, 
apparently  unconscious  that  any- 
thing has  happened. 

For  examination,  let  us  take  a 
few  of  the  commoner  forms  of 
marine  zoophyte.  The  flustra  (sea- 
mat)  is  sure  to  be  met  with,  al- 
though often  cast  aside  as  a  sea- 
weed. It  is  drab-coloured,  and 
resembles  a  seaweed  in  growth, 
with  flat  fronds  and  spreading 
branches.  Looking  carefully  at  a 
fiagment,  the  naked  eye  will  de- 
tect a  honeycomb  perforation  un- 
like any  true  seaweed.  Taking  a 
piece  which  has  not  been  left  high 
And  dry  on  the  beach,  we  mil 
proceed  to  place  it  under  a  low 
power,  with  plenty  of  sea-water 


in  the  trough  to  float  the  object. 
If  the  sun  is  shining,  place  your 
microscope  so  that  the  condensed 
or  reflected  light  may  fall  on  the 
flustra,  or  if  working  by  night 
place  a  lamp  in  similar  position. 
The  whole  will  be  found  composed 
of  endless  cells  in  semi-alternate 
rows,  arched  at  the  top  and  armed 
with  spines;  the  opening  often 
covered  with  a  semi-transparent 
lid,  through  which  the  polype, 
crowned  with  a  number  of  tenta- 
cles, protrudes  itself.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  watch  a  dozen  in- 
habitants of  the  tiny  cells  busily 
waving  their  ciliated  tentacles  in 
search  of  particles  of  food  which 
are  derived  from  the  sea-water. 
The  tentacles  are  said  to  be  ciliated 
on  account  of  a  series  of  minute 
hairs  which  revolve  in  ceaseless 
whirl,  thus  creating  a  vortex  in 
which  fragments  are  engulfed  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  polype. 
Observe,  however,  if  the  atom  is 
not  suitable  food  it  can  be  in- 
stantly ejected  in  some  marvellous 
manner.  Under  the  polanscope 
a  common  flustra  has  a  gorgeous 
effect,  the  rays  of  light,  divided 
when  passed  through  the  refracting 
Iceland  spar  and  plate  of  selenite, 
giving  all  the  brilliancy  of  the 
prismatic  colours  to  each  cell, 
already  golden  in  the  sunlight; 
the  latter  experiment  of  course 
entails  the  use  of  special  appliances 
beyond  an  ordinary  microscope. 
The  flustra  is  the  commonest 
form  of  marine  polyzoa. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  a  single 
root  is  equal  to  the  population  of 
London  or  Pekin.  In  hot  summer 
weather  the  flustra  and  many 
other  zoophites  are  phosphores- 
cent, a  fact  that  has  often  been 
noted.  To  prove  this,  place  a 
number  of  specimens  in  a  dark 
room  and  hit  them  sharply  with  a 
bit  of  stick ;  every  cell  will  then 
show  its  tiny  spark. 
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Another  common  species,  mem- 
branipoia,  infests  the  red  seaweed 
(plocamium).  A  close  observa- 
tion of  a  frond  ahnost  invariably 
shows  a  fine  network  covering  the 
stalk  with  a  lace-like  structure. 
Under  the  microscope  each  cell 
appears  slightly  tubular,  is  armed 
with  sharp  teeth,  and  has  upright 
hollow  bristles  springing  from  the 
base  of  each  cell ;  the  polype  has 
twelve  tentacles.  Under  a  strong 
light  the  ceUs  look  like  frosted 
-silver,  and  are  granulated  on  the 
outside.  The  growth  of  this  poly- 
zoan  is  so  rapid  that  whole  £ronds 
of  seaweed  get  killed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ivy  is  said  to  kill  large 
.trees. 

Another  interesting  zoophite  is 
cellularia,  parasitical  on  corallines 
from  deep  water.  It  is  silvery 
white,  the  stem  consisting  of 
twisted  fibres,  haviug  a  double 
row  of  cells ;  at  the  external  side 
it  has  a  remarkable  structure 
called  Uhe  bird's  head/  which 
opens  and  shuts  as  a  bird's  beak. 
Naturalists  have  never  been  able 
to  form  tmy  conclusions  as  to  the 
use  of  this  appendage,  which  has 
motion  as  long  as  the  polype  lives. 
In  some  localities  it  is  common, 
but  totally  absent  in  others.  After 
a  storm  it  may  be  looked  for  on 
the  roots  of  laminaria,  on  which 
it  sometimes  attains  a  length  of 
two  inches.  To  secure  living 
specimens,  cut  away  apiece  of  sea- 
weed root  with  the  zoophite,  as 
tearing  it  off  with  the  fingers  will 
kill  the  animal  and  destroy  the 
delicate  structure.  With  all  zoo- 
phites  the  greatest  care  is  requi- 
site to  obtain  uninjured  speci- 
mens. 

The  sertularise  represent  the 
hydroid  zoophites,  and  are  sure 
to  be  met  with  either  adhering  to 
oyster-shells,  or  creeping  among 
the  roots  of  thefucus  (sea-wrack) ; 
they  are  mostly  seen  transparent, 
and  about  the   colour  of  horn, 


having  stems  with  pinnate 
branches  and  cells  on  either  side, 
opposite  in  some  species,  alternate 
in  others.  These  corallines,  to- 
gether with  the  nearly  allied 
plumularias,  are  frequently  mis- 
taken for  seaweeds,  and  are  com- 
monly called  *  Prince  of  Wales's 
feathers.'  A  plumularia  is  usually 
a  more  decided  yellow  colour  than 
a  sertularia,  and  has  polype  cells 
only  on  one  side.  Notice  the 
kind  of  bud  formed  at  intervals 
on  these  coraUihes ;  it  is  by  such 
buds  or  vesicles,  as  they  are  called, 
dropping  off  that  fresh  colonies 
of  zoophites  are  formed.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  watch  a  spray 
of  sertularia  under  the  microscope, 
having  perhaps  a  dozen  polypes 
extended  on  one  branch.  Shake 
the  trough,  and  every  tentacle  re- 
tires with  incredible  swiftness, 
and  nothing  can  be  seen  for  a 
couple  of  minutes;  at  length  a 
single  polype  cautiously  surveys 
the  scene,  and  apparently  commu- 
nicates with  his  neighbours,  far 
out  they  all  come  immediately^ 
playing  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  frighten  them. 
Each  polype  undoubtedly  com- 
municates with  the  other  through, 
a  central  channel;  yet  each  can 
exist  independent  of  the  other. 
To  prove  this,  sever  a  branchlet 
from  the  main  stem,  and  the  po- 
lypes of  the  fragment  will  con- 
tinue their  ceaseless  play.  At  the 
same  time,  the  act  of  cutting  is 
felt  by  each  individual,  for  all  in- 
variably retire  into  their  houses. 
This  is  a  delicate  experiment, 
which  anybody  can  make  for 
himself,  and  in  Qye  cases  out 
of  six  I  think  the  severed  polypes 
will  continue  to  disport  them- 
selves. The  ovarian  vesicles  are 
produced  twice  in  the  year,  in 
spring  and  autumn. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
forms  likely  to  be  caught  are  the 
delicate  and  fragile  campanularias. 
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some  of  which,  grow  upright  from 
a  trailing  root,  while  others  creep 
on  the  surface  of  stones  or  up  the 
stalks  of  seaweed,  even  as  the  ivy- 
leaved  campanula  creeps  in  a 
Devonshire  wood.  Laomedea  is 
a  good  type  of  the  order.  The 
cells  are  invariably  bell-shaped, 
as  the  name  denotes,  and  the  stem 
of  each  bell  frequently  ringed. 
The  whole  structure  is  transparent, 
so  that  every  movement  of  the 
polype  may  be  observed,  even  if 
he  refuses  to  expand.  When  fully 
open,  the  polype  is  like  a  beauti- 
fal  composite  flower,  such  as  the 
daisy.  The  ovarian  vesicles  are 
usually  placed  at  the  axil  of  the 
main  stem  and  branches,  the  ova 
being  easily  detected  within.  A 
tooch  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  this  fragile 
oiganism  ;  yet  it  survives  the  fury 
of  the  strongest  gales  in  its  native 
element.  Each  cup  is  provided 
with  a  hinge,  which  allows  the 
polype  cell  to  sway  to  and  &o 
with  each  wave  or  surging  current 
of  the  sea.  With  a  pocket-lens 
this  may  be  studied  in  a  pool 
through  which  the  tide  gently 
threads  its  way.  According  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  so  will 
the  polype  oell  bend,  never  suffer- 
ing the  slightest  injury;  yet  in 
transferring  a  specimen  itouL  a 
basin  to  a  microscopic  trough,  how 
often  do  we  destroy  all  b^uty  of 
form !  The  structure  of  a  man  is 
beyond  our  comprehension,  yet 
the  more  we  study  Nature  the 
greater  evidence  do  we  find  that 
the  Almighty  completeness  of 
power  is  exhibited  in  every  phase 
of  life,  from  man  to  a  blade  of 
grass.  The  spongy-looking  sub- 
stance on  scollops,  oysters,  and 
other  shells  is  a  zoophite  named 
alcyonium,  perhaps  better  known 
by  the  pleasant-sounding  name 
'dead  men's  fingers,'  a  species 
apparently  intermediate  between 
the  microscopic  forms  of  hydroids 


and  the  sea-anemone.  The  outer 
surface  is  covered  with  star-shaped 
cells,  divided  into  eight  rays. 
The  tentacles  of  the  polype  are 
short  and  ciliated.  That  alcyo- 
nium is  nearly  allied  to  the 
^  sponges  is  proved  by  the  presence 
of  spicula,  which  are  soluble  in 
mineral  acids.  A  single  spicula 
under  the  microscope  usually  ap- 
pears cross-shaped,  with  jagged 
edges ;  with  polarised  light  it  is  a 
very  beautifid  object. 

The  lucemariadsB  are  among 
the  uncommon  forms  ofzoophites. 
At  extreme  low- water  mark  these 
cup-shaped  animals  are  found  at- 
tached to  seaweeds  which  Mnore 
the  sandy  pools.  The  substance 
of  the  body  is  similar  to  the  sea- 
anemone,  and  it  has  tufts  of 
tentacles.  They  can  easily  detach 
themselves  to  swim  across  a  pool 
or  catch  at  anything  they  come 
in  contact  with.  Place  your  hand 
against  a  lucemaria,  and  it  ad- 
heres instantly,  as  many  anemones 
do.  The  ova  can  often  be  seen 
inside  the  cup.  The  other  mem- 
ber of  this  family  is  among  the 
rarest  of  marine  zoophites,  the 
iluanthos  Scoticus  of  E,  Forbes. 
It  is  a  free  swimmer,  with  a  worm- 
like body  and  tuft  of  long  white 
tentacles,  which  move  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  number 
them.  They  love  the  mud,  but  if 
disturbed  wriggle  across  a  pool 
quickly,  and  in  a  most  irritated 
manner.  Some  are  pure  white, 
while  others  are  either  striped  or 
tinged,  generally  with  pink. 

Occasionally  weed  is  found 
haying  a  series  of  minute  bodies, 
which,  when  magnified,  look  like 
a  number  of  ninepins.  Every 
minute  one  fellow  will  give  a 
great  sweep  with  his  whole  body, 
knocking  down  half  a  dozen  of  his 
companions ;  this  goes  on  at  inter- 
vals. It  is  naturally  a  destructive 
game,  and  a  head  occasionally 
fjEdls  off.   Strange  to  say,  this  does 
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not  kill  the  zoopbite;  the  stem 
enlarges,  and  a  second  head  is 
developed,  ready  for  further  war- 
fare. This  genus  is  the  pedicellina. 

Serialaria  is  a  delicate  form  of 
polyzoa,  commonly  called  nit- 
<ioralline  or  Pan's-pipes,  resem- 
bling the  curious  parasite  plant  the 
dodder.  The  cell  clusters  grow 
at  intervals  on  an  irregular  stem, 
each  cluster  like  a  series  of  organ- 
pipes.  The  polype  is  very  seldom 
seen  extended,  and  is  one  of  our 
emallest  species.  It  attaches  it- 
self either  to  fucus  or  other  com- 
mon weed. 

Bowerbankia,  named  after  the 
well-known  authority  on  sponges, 
is  a  species  liable  to  be  overlooked, 
nothing  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  but  fine  white  threads 
in  a  confused  tangle,  either  on 
algae  or  floating  by  itself  in  tidal 
pools.  When  magnified  the  cells 
are  like  cones  springing  from  a 
main  stem.  The  polype  has  ten 
tentacles,  and  is  finely  ciliated; 
it  has  the  power  of  bending  itself 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the 
cell.  Cycloum  is  another  beauti- 
ful object  for  the  microscope, 
usually  found  attached  to  fucus. 
The  surface  might  almost  be  a 
model  of  Alpine  peaks,  for  it  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  conical 
papiUflQ,  exactly  like  miniature 
peaks.  The  polype  protrudes, 
not  from  the  papillae,  but  from 
cells  placed  between ;  they  have 
eighteen  tentacles,  and  the  body 
is  bell-shaped,  extending  a  great 
distance  from  the  celL  The 
species  is  remarkable  for  the 
ciliated  ova  which  are  discharged 
from  the  cells,  able  to  move  them- 


selves by  means  of  the  fine  re- 
volving hairs  which  encircle  the 
germ.  This  wonderful  property 
is  not  confined  to  marine  zoo- 
phites,  for  a  similar  process  may 
be  observed  in  several  of  the 
confervoid  algse  or  seaweeds,  the 
seeds  of  which  have  motion  after 
being  dischaiged  from  the  spore 
cases  by  means  of  the  same  minute 
cilia.  Microscopists  have  fre- 
quently mistaken  such  seeds  for 
animal  life,  an  error,  I  think,  most 
excusable. 

On  the  sheltered  surface  of 
rocks  there  are  occasionally  the 
smallest  specks  of  a  rose-coloured 
jelly-lookmg  substance.  This  is 
another  hydroid  zoophite,  called 
clava.  Each  polype  is  single 
and  unprotected,  consistiDg  of  a 
stem  and  club-shaped  head,  sur- 
rounded irregularly  with  tentacles, 
which  vary  in  number.  Another 
species  there  is  not  unlike  clava, 
but  growing  up  a  branched  stem, 
with  polypes  on  alternate  ddes. 
two  or  even  three  inches  high ; 
this  is  the  coryna,  which  has  aJso 
a  clubbed  head  and  irregular 
tentacles. 

These  are  but  examples  of  many 
hundred  species  which  have  been 
ascertained  to  live  on  our  coast. 
They  are  so  easy  to  obtain  and  of 
such  infinite  variety,  if  once  in- 
terest is  awakened  time  wiU  no 
longer  hang  heavy  during  a  holi> 
day  at  the  seaside,  and  a  little 
experience  soon  enables  any  one 
to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  observation,  for  each  weed  or 
stone  has  its  parasitic  zoophite 
attached.  c.  p. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

■ 

A  HAPPY  HOLIDAY. . 

During  the  whole  of  his  mar- 
ried life  it  may  safely  be  said 
Sir  John  Moffat  never  passed  so 
peaceful  and  pleasant  a  month  as 
that  which    succeeded   Eachel's 
letnm  from  Surrey.     In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  he  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a 
home— a  home  of  which  he  was 
master,  which  he  did  not  almost 
dread  to  enter.     After  living  on 
tiie  edge  of  a  volcano,  the  quiet 
and  the   security  and  the  com- 
panionship which  he  found  in 
Holyrood  House  were  unspeak- 
ably pleasant.    Though  at  times 
the  sight  of  Rachel's  smiling  un- 
conscious &ce,  the  thousand  little 
tender  cares  she  showed  him,  the 
winning  charm  of  a  manner  which 
owed  its  crowning  grace  to  an 
utter  and  total  forgetfulness  of 
hexaslfy  hurt  him  by  recalling  the 
&ce  and  the  heart  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 
Yet,  as  he  watched  her   sl^ht 
figure  flitting  about  the  room,  as 
he  marked  her  girlish  beauty  de- 
veloping into  tiie  loveliness  of 
womanhood,  as  he  listened  to  her 
sweet  voice  and  marked  all  her 
kindly  gentle  ways,  her  thought- 
toij.  xxxvu.  no.  oozzv. 


ful  charity,  her  swift  sympathy, 
her  easUy-aroused  compassion,  the 
calm  contentment  of  hei  mind, 
he  thought  that,  could  the  dead 
man  behold  his  child,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  even,  he  would 
be  satisfied,  and  feel  that  so  far  as 
in  him  lay  Sir  John  had  tried  to 
make  her  good  and  happy,  had 
striven,  through  his  anxious  watch- 
fulness on  her  behalf,  to  offer  some 
atonement  for  the  sin  committed 
such  a  weary  time  before. 

She  was  a  delightful  companion 
too;  she  had  so  many  strange 
little  byways  of  thought,  that  the 
old  well-trodden  roads  of  life  as- 
sumed quite  a  new  character  as 
she  diverged  hither  and  thither 
into  pleasant  green  lanes  bordered 
with  sweet  fancito  and  decked 
with  flowers  culled  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  own  imagination. 
She  was  not  afraid  either  of 
venturing  down  the  darker  paths 
that,  bo^  in  thought  and  speech, 
we  are  aU  too  apt  to  shun.  The 
doubts  that  perplexed  her,  the 
troubles  people  had  to  encounter 
which  seemed  so  inexplicable,  the 
mysteries  of  sin  and  grief  and 
wrong-doing  and  punishment,  the 
excuses  which  might  be  made  for 
wickedness — how  hard  it  seemed 
for  some  to  do  right,  knowing 
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from  their  nurseries,  the  streets, 
and  their  cradles,  the  gutter,  no- 
thing save  evil — she  would  talk 
of  all  these  things  reverently, 
though  sorrowfully,  and  marvel, 
as,  God  knows,  all  who  see  the 
world  and  are  perplexed  hy  its 
contradictions  must  marvel,  why 
such  things  should  be. 

Her  deep  faith,  her  earnest 
piety,  her  religious  feeling,  pure 
as  that  of  a  saint,  strong  as  that 
of  a  martyr,  seemed  to  Sir  John 
little  short  of  miraculous.  He 
had  believed,  with  many  another, 
that  the  lore  which  surpasses 
wisdom  could  only  be  learnt  at  a 
mother's  knee ;  that  the  lispings 
of  prayer,  the  aspirations  of  mor- 
tality to  the  immortal,  were  never 
taught  perfectly  save  by  a  wo- 
man striving  to  guide  her  child's 
first  steps  heavenward;  and  he 
knew,  none  better,  that  of  that 
higher  knowledge  which  tran- 
scends all  human  device  and  con- 
trivance his  wife  was  as  ignorant 
as  any  child  dragged  up  in  hea- 
thenism in  the  midst  of  a  Chris- 
tian land. 

He  ventured  one  evening  to 
express  something  of  this  feeling 
to  the  girl,  to  wonder  who  had 
been  her  instructor,  from  whom 
she  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
vexed  problems  of  man's  exist- 
ence, of  the  deep  unspeakable 
goodness  of  the  Lord  and  Maker 
ofalL 

Rachel  laid  down  her  work,  a 
pretty  delicate  cobwebby  piece 
of  lace  she  was  making  for  her 
mother,  and  looked  across  at  the 
questioner  through  a  mist  of  lov- 
ing tears. 

^  Who  taught  me  Y  she  repeat- 
ed. 'Why,  you,  papa.  Don't 
you  remember  the  Sunday  after- 
noons and  the  long  summer  even- 
ings, and  our  walks  through  the 
green  fields,  and  the  Bible-stories 
you  told  me,  and  the  pictures 
you  conjured  up  of  the  people  of 


olden  time  as  we  passed  through 
the  ripening  com  or  sauntered 
beside  the  river  1  Why,  if  I  were 
to  see  Palestine  to-morrow,  it 
could  not  seem  to  me  more  real 
than  it  has  done  to  me  often  and 
often  in  imagination.' 

He  had  not  recollected  this ;  it 
came  upon  him  with  the  shock  of 
a  thankful  surprise ;  such  a  tiny 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  such  a  tree 
to  afford  shade  and  shelter  in  the 
wilderness  of  life. 

'And  you  preached  little  ser- 
mons too,  papa,'  she  went  on, 
smiling,  'without  knowing  it,  I 
am  sure,  in  the  least.  Only  a  sen- 
tence or  so ;  but  they  sank  down 
into  my  heart,  because  I  used 
often  to  wonder  as  a  child  what 
you  meant  by  them  and  why  you 
spoke  them.  I  came  to  under- 
stand in  time.  You  know  I  could 
not  help  seeing — * 

She  stopped;  for  he  covered 
his  face  with  one  hand,  and 
stretched  the  other  out  as  if  to 
put  some  haunting  sorrow  aside. 
And  yet  it  was  not  all  sorrow. 
Surely,  surely  there  must  have 
been  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  his  own  bitter  had  produced 
such  sweet  as  this ;  that  so  fair  a 
soul  had  been  perfected  by  the 
teaching  of  his  own  sin-laden  con- 
science ;  that  the  disunited  house- 
hold had  shown  her  nothing  save 
the  patience  which  may  spring 
from  grief,  the  forbearance  a 
man  can  show  when  a  woman 
tries  his  temper  and  wrings  his 
heart. 

The  more  he  saw  of  the  girl, 
the  more  he  found  to  admire. 
She  was  so  wise  as  well  as  loving, 
so  discreet,  so  pure,  so  guileless. 
She  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  as 
they  sat  or  walked  together,  as 
they  lingered  over  tea,  or  saun- 
tered in  the  twilight  on  the  ter- 
race, she  brought  out  her  little 
stores  of  knowledge  for  his  amuse- 
ment— scraps  of  modem  poetry. 
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fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the 
thoughts  of  men  who  had  Uved 
hnndieds  of  years  preyiously, 
strange  morsels  of  biography, 
whole  paragraphs  her  retentive 
memory  had  retained. 

TeSy  it  was  a  happy  time,  and 
a  quiet  He  knew  a  storm  must 
eome,  but  he  refused  to  think  of 
that,  or  to  hasten  to  meet  it.  He 
did  not  go  down  to  Scarborough 
then,  as  he  had  intended ;  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  and  asked  that 
the  amount  of  her  expenditure 
might  diminish ;  and  he  tried  to 
believe  that,  though  domestic 
matters  had  been  going  very  wrong 
indeed  in  Palace  Gardens,  he 
ahould  not  have  any  trouble  on 
that  head  in  the  future. 

About  this  matter  he  never 
spoke  but  once  to  Bachel,  and 
that  he  did  so  chanced  as  follows. 
A  tremendous  bill  having  come 
in  from  the  *  purveyor  of  meat,' 
as  the  butcher  Holyrood  House 
affected  called  himself.  Sir  John, 
with  that  caution  which  divided 
him  from  what  Mr.  Simonds 
called  *  most  gentlemen  what  was 
gentlemen,'  wished  to  know  how 
ffoch  a  result  had  been  arrived 
at^  and  in  pursuit  of  his  object 
a^ed  Rachel  to  give  him  her 
assistance. 

Bachel,  who  never  took  the 
smallest  atom  of  authority  upon 
herself,  appealed  to  the  cook. 
Afttt  some  coy  reluctance  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  matter  had 
*  better  be  till  her  ladyship  her« 
self  came  home,'  that  functionary 
produced  a  book  filled  with  entries, 
in  comparison  to  which  hiero- 
glyphics might  have  been  con* 
sidered  easy  reading.  Intelligible 
possibly  to  the  initiated,  but  totally 
unintelligible,  save  as  to  the  sum- 
total,  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  John. 
In  hiB  perplexity  he  turned  for 
help  to  Bachel,  who,  indeed,  was 
no  wiser  than  himself. 

*Do  you  not  think,  my  dear/ 


he  said,  ^  that  it  is  a  very  large 
amount  V 

Certainly  Eachel  did;  the 
amount  was  so  large  it  almost  took 
away  her  breath;  but  she  an- 
swered deprecatingly, 

'You  know  there  are  a  great 
many  servants.' 

'  And  a  small  family,'  he  hinted. 

'  Yes,  but  a  large  house,  papa.' 

That  was  all;  though  her 
thoughts  were  his  thoughts,  she 
would  not  be  disloyal  to  her 
mother.  He  knew  what  lay  deep 
in  her  heart,  and  so  never  referred 
to  the  subject  again;  but  he 
greatly  disgusted  Mr.  Simonds  by 
STniing^iu  him  the  names  0^ 
all  the  tradesmen  who  had  helped 
to  make  the  great  ball  such  a 
success,  and  sending  to  each  a 
request  that  his  bill  might  be  fur- 
nished immediately. 

'There  is  nothing  of  what  I 
call  a  generous  profusion  about 
Sir  John,'  Simonds  remarked  to 
a  friend.  '  He  is  uncommon  fond 
of  having  value  for  his  money;' 
which,  if  Mr.  Simonds  could 
only  have  believed  the  fact,  is 
not  an  unusual  trait  when  people 
have  had  to  work  hard  to  obtain 
that  money  for  which  they  require 
value. 

Sir  John  got  in  most  of  the 
accounts,  and  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions from  them ;  but  he  said 
nothing  further  to  BacheL  He 
did  not  go  out  of  town,  but 
'mooned,'  as  Simonds  observed, 
down  into  the  City  for  a  couple 
of  hours  most  days,  and  then 
mooned  back  again,  either  to  take 
Bachel  on  some  excursion  or  to 
sit  in  the  library  till  the  heat  of 
the  afternoon  was  over,  when  he 
and  she  sauntered  into  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  walked  through  the 
almost  deserted  park,  to  the  con- 
f asion  and  indignation  of  the  whole 
establishment. 

'And  everybody  but  themselves 
out  of  town,'  said  ]Mrs.  Larrup,  in- 
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hot  ire.  '  If  I  was  gentlefolks,  Td 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen.' 

Which,  indeed,  was  a  feeling 
shared  in  by  every  domestic  in 
the  house,  from  Mr.  Simonds  to 
the  scullery-'wench. 

'They  oughtn't  to  do  such 
things,'  said  the  butler;  'it's 
compromising.' 

Whatever  it  might  be,  however, 
the  pair  enjoyed  that  time;  de- 
lighted in  the  brightness  of  the 
summer  days  and  the  soft  coolness 
of  the  evenings. 

Almost  in  the  twilight  they 
were  sitting  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, about  a  week  after  Kachel's 
return,  when  a  gentleman  passing 
by  stopped,  and  spoke  to  them. 
When  he  first  raised  his  hat  Sir 
John  did  not  recognise  who  it 
was,  but  as  he  came  nearer  he 
remembered  Mr.  Woodham. 

'I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
town,'  said  the  clergyman. 

•We  are  the  only  two  left/ 
answered  Rachel  softly. 

'  Not  quite ;  I  am  left  also,  as 
you  see.' 

'  But  perhaps  you  are  here  only 
by  accident,'  she  suggested. 

*  And  design,'  he  replied.  *  I 
did  not  care  about  going  away,'  he 
added,  addressing  Sir  John.  '  In- 
deed, I  had  nowhere  to  go  that 
offered  the  slightest  attraction; 
and  as  the  new  vicar  is  scarcely 
yet  settled  in  the  living,  he  was 
glad  for  roe  to  stop.  My  mother 
is  out  of  town,  so  I  am  quite 
alone.' 

*  If  you  enjoy  your  loneliness 
as  much  as  we  do  ours,'  said  Sir 
John,  'there  is  no  need  to  pity 
you.' 

'Ah,  but  your  case  is  widely 
different.  Yours  is  a  solitude  of 
two ;  mine  of  one.' 

Perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason 
he  stayed  beside  them  for  a  little 
time,  and  walked  with  them  past 
the  old  palace  and  out  of  the 
gateway    and    up    the   road  to 


the  long  entrance   of  Holyrood 
House. 

'  Will  you  come  in  and  have  a 
cup  of  tea  V  asked  Sir  John,  not 
much  expecting  the  invitation  to 
be  accepted ;  but  Mr.  Woodham 
availed  himself  of  it  eagerly. 

After  that  they  often  met  him 
in  their  rambles  ;  and  Sir  John  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  and  Kachel 
played  plaintive  airs  and  sang 
sad  low  songs  while  he  and  his 
host  sat  in  the  half  light  of  the 
mysterious  dusk,  looking  dreamily 
out  into  the  garden  of  Holyrood 
House,  while  the  perfume  of  all 
sweet  flowers  came  floating  into 
the  room. 

A  happy,  happy  time;  sweet 
placid  days  succeeded  by  calm 
nights ;  dreams  that  had  in  them 
no  calculation,  no  thought  of  an 
awakening.  life  seemed  flooded 
with  sunshine ;  the  river  of  exist- 
ence, o'er  which  they  softly  glided, 
seemed  so  smooth,  so  glassy,  they 
never  thought  it  was  flowing  to 
the  wide  sea  from  which  there  is 
no  return,  carrying  them  with  it. 

'  The  parson  is  coming  after  our 
young  lady/  opined  Mi*.  Simonds ; 
'  trust  him  for  knowing  on  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttered.'  But  no 
thought  of  that  sort  had  as  yet 
entered  into  the  parson's  mind, 
neither  had  such  an  idea  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  Sir  John. 
He  looked  upon  all  priests  of 
the  order  to  which  Mr.  Woodham 
belonged  as  celibates.  It  certainly 
never  occurred  to  his  minda  Ritua- 
listic cleigyman  would  one  day 
ask  him  for  Rachel. 

If  at  first  he  felt  himself  a  little 
out  of  his  element  when  Mr.  Wood- 
ham and  the  girl  were  talking,  it 
was  only  because  they  spoke  of 
matters  in  which  he  did  not  take 
much  interest 

Essentially  a  man  of  his  own 
day,  Sir  John  was  unable  to  get 
up  enthusiasm  concerning  those 
who  in  the  past  made  London 
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famoos;  and  as  he  listened  to 
Eachers  eagerquestions  and  listen- 
ed to  Mr.  Woodham's  replies,  he 
wondered  people  living  in  a  world 
fall  of  present  &cts  and  hopes 
and  failures  conld  completely 
identify  themselves  with  a  period 
so  remote  that  to  his  thinking  the 
mists  of  time  had  gathered  around 
and  almost  obscured  it  from  sight. 

Still  he  was  very  glad  Eachel 
should  be  thus  amused.  He 
wanted  her  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
her  quiet  holiday.  He  desired 
nothing  for  himself  save  the  satis- 
Action  of  feeling  her  hand  resting 
within  his  arm ;  of  seeing  her  face 
seek  his  for  sympathy ;  of  hearing 
her  talk  afterwards  of  all  she  had 
been  told,  and  weave  her  girlish 
fiincies  around  the  old  red-brick 
palace,  and  relate  again  the  scenes 
that  had  been  enacted  there. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  too 
insensibly  began  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  old 
court  suburb,  and  found  himself 
commencing  to  understand  the 
sort  of  dual  life  persons  whose 
minds  are  well  furnished  from 
the  storehouses  of  the  past  may 
lead  in  even  the  newest  and  least 
pfomisiDg  of  neighbourhoods.  In 
a  vague  inconsequent  sort  of 
&shion,  for  instance,  he  would 
sometimes  find  himself  wondering 
what  Kensington — ^now  a  mass  of 
streets,  gardens,  places,  squares, 
shops,  mansions,  palaces — looked 
like  when  the  whole  district  was 
one  vast  marsh  formed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Thames.  Once 
he  was  able  in  his  mind's  eye  to 
see  that  great  tract  of  land  covered 
by  water,  just  as  the  country 
Tound  Chertsey  and  Shepperton 
and  Halliford  and  the  lower  parts 
of  Weybiidge  are  covered  in  wet 
seasonsnow,  it  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible for  him  to  conceive  of  the 
Forest  of  Middlesex  stretching 
away  northward,  and  Notting 
fitfiis  being,  even  in  the  time  of 


Henry  VIII.,  'mostly  covered  with 
wood.' 

He  imagined  the  loneliness  of 
the  whole  country  when  the 
Roman  road  from  London  to 
Staines  ran  through  Turnham 
Green;  and  then  his  thoughts 
travelled  far  away  to  that  wonder- 
ful nation,  then  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation  and  conquerors  of  the 
world,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
lost  their  prestige  after  a  period  of 
luxury  and  slothful  self-indulgence, 
which  finds  unhappily  its  signifi- 
cant parallel  in  fjigland  at  the 
present  hour. 

Where,  in  Kensington,  did 
Linacre  the  learned  plant  the  first 
damask  rose  1  What  lots  of  roses 
have  come  and  gone  since  then ! 
The  useful  cabbage  likewise,  which 
seems  so  much  part  and  parcel  of 
every  cottage-^^urden  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  it  not  indi- 
genous to  British  soiL  Looking 
at  the  market-carts  upheaped  with 
that  vegetable  which  lumbered 
slowly  and  heavUy  along  all  the 
western  roads,  it  seemed  strange 
to  think  of  cabbage  having  been 
'introduced'  by  Sir  A.  Ashley; 
as  strange  as  when  noticing  coster- 
mongers'  barrows  upheaped  with 
firm  white-hearted  lettuces  to  con- 
sider that  not  so  very  remote 
period  when  a  messenger  used  to 
be  sent  over  express  to  Holland 
to  fetch  that  salad  for  the  Eoyal 
table. 

Ay,  and  he  thought,  too,  of 
the  human  interests  that  had  been 
active  about  the  neighbourhood, 
the  intrigues  which  held  for  their 
centre  the  old  brick  palace,  and 
twined  in  and  about  the  kings 
and  queens  dwelling  there. 

From  William  to  Victoria :  why, 
it  seemed  but  a  few  years  since, 
under  the  first.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  designed  and  commenced 
the  alterations  necessary  to  change 
the  house  from  an  earl's  residence 
to   one  fit  for  a  king,  a  period 
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scaioelymore  remote  in  the  nana- 
tive  than  the  account  of  a  young 
girl  being  called  in  a  moment 
from  priracy  and  a  life  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  retirement 
to  goyem  '  a  greater  diversity  of 
kindreds,  tongues,  and  people 
tiian  were  ever  before  assembled 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  single 
sceptre.'* 

But  a  few  years;  for  the  in* 
gathered  harvest  seems  ever  small 
when  compared  with  the  stretch- 
ing uplands  of  adventurous  deeds 
and  the  wide-spreading  valleys  of 
quiet  husbandry,  where  the  grain 
which  lives  in  history  was  scat- 
tered and  harrowed  and  tended, 
watered  by  the  blood  of  men  and 
the  tears  of  women,  ripened  in 
the  sunshine  of  brave  deeds  and 

*  Here  \b  a  pM8flg«  which  contains  an 
account  o£  the  proclamation  *  ^ven  at  our 
Court  at  Kensington,  this  20th  day  of 
June  1887/  being  read  at  St.  Jameses 
Palace:  *Tbe  20th  of  June  1887  wiU  be  a 
day  long  remembered  by  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  singular, 
beautiful,  and  affecting  spectacle  of  the 

Eroclamation  of  our  beloved  sovereign. 
1  the  centre  stood  the  youthful  monarch, 
suffused  in  tears,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
hj  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  her 
situation,  from  which,  however,  she  ob- 
tained a  very  apparent  relief  in  the  hearty 
cheers  of  her  sympathising  and  loyal  peo- 
ple. H.R»H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  stood 
a  little  to  the  right  of  her  Majesty,  and 
was  observed  to  watch  with  an  anxious  eye 
the  regal  bearing  of  her  illustrious  daugh* 
ten  The  President  of  the  Council  (the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  was  on  her  Ma- 
jestVs  right  hand,  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  (Viscount  Melbourne)  on  the 
left.  Close  behind  were  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Lord  Steward 
and  Lord  Chamberlain  of  tlie  Household, 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  with  other 
illustrious  persons. 

*  In  the  courtyard  beneath,  opposite  the 
window,  were  the  band  of  Household 
Trumpeters  and  Sergf  ants-at-Arms,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  the  proclamation  0 
the  sovereign  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  In  front  of  the  soldiers  were 
an  immense  assemblage  of  persons,  prin- 
cipally ladies  of  distinction,  who  vied  in 
every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion. Silence  having  been  obtained,  Cla- 
rencieux  King-at-Arms  (Sir  William 
Woods),  attended  by  four  pursuivants 
(Portcullis,  Rouge  Croix,  Blue  Mantle, 
and  Bouge  Dragon),  made  proclamation/ 


glorioua  self-denial,  guarded  from 
the  tender  green  blade  to  noble 
maturity  by  the  vigilant  care  of  a 
race  who  love  freedom  and  respect 
the  law,  who  have  fought  for 
Gody  their  king,  and  their  country 
as  every  capable  man  in  the 
land  would  fight  again,  did  need 
arise  for  him  to  buckle  on  sword 
and  issue  forth  in  defence  of 
hearth  and  home,  his  liberty  on 
earth,  and  his  hopes  of  heaven. 

It  was  well  for  Sir  John  to 
learn  from  the  pages  of  antiquarian 
research  somethnig  of  the  men 
and  women  who  had  fretted  out 
their  little  day,  and  were  foigotten 
by  all  save  a  few  students  of  the 
olden  time.  He  laughed  sadly 
sometimes  to  consider  how  much 
better  in  reality  as  well  as  in  the 
proverb  is  a  Uving  dog  than  a  dead 
lion ;  how  much  more,  for  instance, 
to  be  considered  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Chenesiton 
any  upstart  who  could  waste  his 
doubtfully  acquired  wealth  in  the 
maddest  extravagance,  than  he 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Protes- 
tantism at  the  Boyne,  and  who 
wore  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
cold  though  he  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered, bracelets  made  of  Queen 
Mary's  hair,  that  wife  who  lay  in 
state,  spite  of  having  died  of  small 
pox,  at  Whitehall  &om  the  27th 
of  December  till  the  following 
March,  constantly  attended  by 
her  people. 

On  the  5th  of  March  she  was 
buried,  when  the  *  biggest  bell  in 
every  cathedral,  collegiate,  and 
parochial  church  in  England  and 
Wales  tolled  from  nine  to  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  and  from  two  to 
three  and  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  a  rare  mark  of  respect.* 

During  the  time  Sir  John  and 
Pachel  were  alone  in  Palace  Gar- 
dens he  read  Esmond  by  her  par- 
ticular desire,  but  she  could  never 
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diaooTer  that  the  story  or  the 
chaiactexB  had  particularly  aroused 
hisinteresi.  For  Lady  Gastlewood, 
he  said  quite  honestly,  he  did  not 
eaie  at  aU.  Fact  is,  looking  at  her 
quite  dispassionately,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  she  was  a  weak, 
jealous,  silly  woman,  who  had  been 
in  love  with  Esmond  almost  from 
thefirst;  whilst  as  for  Beatrix,  per- 
haps he  had  known  too  much  of  a 
woman  not  wholly  unlike  her  in 
character,  though  bom  in  a  dif- 
fecent  rank  and  destitute  of  Trixy's 
charms  of  manner,  to  care  much  for 
thestoiyof  how  she  deceived  every 
one  and  came  to  shame  and  grief  at 
the  end.  But  Bachel  loved  the 
hook,  and  took  especial  delight  in 
that  part  where  Esmond  gives  up 
his  birthright,  and  consents  to 
hear  his  burden  in  patience  and 
silence,  because  he  was  grateful 
andloyaL 

No  matter,  however,  who  had 
lived  or  who  died,  who  suffered  or 
who  rejoiced  at  Kensington,  Sir 
John  found  he  must  not  let  the 
sweetness  and  quiet  of  that  rare 
holiday  prevent  his  going  to  Scar- 
borough, and  fjEuung  the  scene  he 
knewhe  must  expect  to  go  through. 

There  had  only  been  a  lull  in 
Lady  Moffat's  demands  for  money. 
The  pecuniary  storm  had  now 
recommenced  with  greater  violence 
than  at  first. 

'  I  must  see  what  it  all  means,' 
decided  Sir  John. 

When  he  returned  from  his 
journey  he  did  not  feel  much  en- 
lightened as  to  the  causes  of  the 
late  heavy  drain  upon  his  purse ; 
but  he  knew  he  had  done  a  pru- 
dent thing  in  speaking  out  his 
mind,  and  italicising  his  utterances 
by  bringing  Edwina  back  to  town. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

MISS  BANKS  TRIUMPHANT. 

Great  was  Lady  Moffat's  as- 
tonishment and  dismay  when,  up- 
on her  return  to  the  hotel,  she 
found  her  husband  had  gone  and 
taken  Edwina  with  him.  Never 
before  in  all  their  wretched  mar- 
ried life  had  he  acted  with  such 
prompt  decision  and  self-assertion. 
If  he  had  remained,  any  display 
of  authority  must  have  only  in- 
cited her  to  further  rebellion  j 
but  she  could  not  argue  with,  or 
openly  expend  her  fury  upon,  an 
absent  man.  He  was  already  far 
on  his  way  to  London,  and  Ed- 
wina with  him.  She  did  not 
throw  aside  the  letter  he  left  for 
her,  as  she  had  refused  to  look  at 
the  manuscript  book  he  offered. 
No ;  she  felt  frightened ;  she 
read  every  word  it  contained,  and 
when  she  reached  the  last  para- 
graph drew  a  long  breath  to  find 
matters  were  no  worse. 

Miss  Banks  was  soon  in  posses- 
sion of  what  Sir  John  did  say. 
Nay,  more ;  ere  the  evening  was 
over  she  had  perused  the  letter 
itself.  As  she  read  she  felt  that 
if  ever  she  had  hated  one  woman 
more  than  another  that  woman 
was  Lady  Moffat. 

Good  heavens  !  If  she  had  not 
been  as  foolish  as  she  was  dis- 
agreeable, into  what  a  harvest 
could  not  Miss  Banks  have  thrust 
her  sickle!  Such  extravagance, 
such  wasteful  expenditure,  such 
a  literal  throwing  away  of  money ! 
Why,  if  she  had  only  let  a  *  de- 
voted' friend  manage  for  her,  she 
could  have  saved  at  least  one  half, 
«nd  put  besides  a  satisfactory  sum 
into  her  own  pocket. 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  felt 
too  angry  to  speak.  It  was  like 
seeing  the  horse  she  might  have 
backed,  but  did  not,  win ;  like 
having  been  cheated  out  of  a  suc- 
cessfid  ticket  in  a  lottery.     She 
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made  a  feint  of  reading  the  letter' 
over  a  second  time  in  order  to 
steady  her  voice  and  conquer  all 
trace  of  irritation. 

Lady  Mofifat,  watching  her,  had 
no  more  idea  than  a  child  of  the 
storm  which  was  raging  within. 

At  last  she  finished,  took  off 
her  spectacles,  folded  up  the  letter, 
and  crossed  her  hands  upon  it. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  f  asked  Lady  Moffat  impa- 
tiently, sure  of  receiving  sympathy 
in  abundance. 

But  she  was  mistaken. 

'It  is  a  very  nice  kind  letter,' 
answered  Miss  Banks. 

Lady  ^Moffat  raised  her  eye- 
brows and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  But  most  unreasonable  V  she 
suggested. 

*  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Sir 
John  is  not  quite  right,'  said  Miss 
Banks. 

*  Right  1*  repeated  Lady  Moffat. 
'  And  you  have  always  told  me 
it  was  ridiculous  to  live  as  if  we 
had  not  a  couple  of  hundred  a 
year,  that  we  ought  to  launch  out 
for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and 
to  keep  up  some  sort  of  an  ap- 
pearance befitting  Sir  John's 
known  rank  and  reputed  wealth/ 

*  Well  ?'  observed  Miss  Banks. 
Lady  Moffat  was  fast  working 

herself  into  a  fit  of  passion.  In- 
deed, she  had  only  paused  for  an 
instant  to  take  breath ;  but  that 
calm  *  Well  1*  acted  upon  her  like 
a  douche  of  cold  water. 

In  an  instant  she  seemed  to 
feel  deserted,  helpless.  Her  ally 
was  abandoning  the  cause ;  worse 
still,  going  over  to  the  enemy. 
This  woman  who  had  said  a  score 
of  times  men  were  all  alike,  that 
whilst  they  spent  themselves,  they 
could  not  endure  their  wives  to  ask 
for  a  sovereign,  she — she — first 
of  all  said  Sir  John  was  right, 
and  then,  when  her  own  very 
words  were  repeated  in  her  ears, 
said, 'Well r 


'  Surely,'  went  on  Miss  Banks, 

*  there  is  some  difference  between 
wild  prodigality  and  a  generous 
and  judicious  expenditure^  between 
waste  and  liberality.  I  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  you  were  spend- 
ing such  sums  as  are  here  men- 
tioned, or  I  am  sure  I  should, 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  you, 
have  ventured  to  remonstrate.  I 
repeat,  I  think  there  is  reason 
and  wisdom  in  every  word  Sir 
John  writes.  So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  there  are  not  many 
husbands  who  would  take  such  a 
state  of  affairs  so  quietly.  He 
must,'   she    added   meditatively, 

•  be  enormously  rich.' 

*  And  if  he  is,  why  can't  he  let 
me  spend  what  I  like?'  asked 
Lady  Moffat  angrily,  yet  weakly. 

*  He  tells  you  why  in  this  let- 
ter,' said  Miss  Banks.  '  He  says 
no  income  would  stand  it,  and 
what  he  says  is  quite  true.' 

*But  you  advised  me  to  have 
most,  if  not  all,  the  things  that  I 
ordered.' 

*I  never  advised  you,  I  am 
sure,  to  pay  such  prices  for  them 
as  you  must  have  done.  But  it 
really  Sa  no  business  of  mine.  Lady 
Moffat.  I  am  foolish  to  interfere 
between  husband  and  wife,  and 
perhaps  more  foolish  still  to  say 
I  certainly  believe  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  I  think  we  had  better 
not  talk  of  this  matter  any  more 
to-night.  To-morrow  you  may 
perhaps  think  differently  on  the 
subject ;  so  if  you  will  excuse  me 
I  should  like  to  go  to  bed.' 

*I  don't  consider  it  is  very 
nice  of  you,  after  having  got  me 
into  such  a  mess,  to  leave  me 
alone  to  scramble  out  of  it.' 

Miss  Banks  would  not  answer. 
She  pretended,  indeed,  not  to 
hear  the  sentence;  and,  saying 
'Good-night*  with  much  dignity 
and  distinctness,  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

Next  morning  she  announced 
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that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
ntnm  to  town  immediately. 

*My  poor  invalid  is  not  so 
well/  she  explained,  'and  it  is 
quite  essential  I  should  go  to 
look  after  him.  I  can't  thank 
yon  enough,  dear  Lady  Mofifat,* 
she  proceeded,  studiously  averting 
her  eyes  from  dear  Lady  Moffat's 
fice,  which  was  pale  and  anxious, 
'  for  giving  me  such  a  treat  as  this 
delightful  visit  has  been.  I  am 
sore  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness.' 

Then  there  was  a  scene.  To 
her  intense  astonishment,  Lady 
Mofiat  burst  into  tears,  and  en- 
treated Miss  Banks  not  to  go. 

'  I  offended  you  last  night,'  she 
said ;  '  I  know  I  did,  and  I  am 
Sony.  I  was  ill  and  worried. 
Don't  leave  me;  pray,  pray  don't !' 

Miss  Banks  was  full  of  regrets, 
but  declared  there  was  no  help 
for  it  Judiciously  ignoring  the 
question  of  offence,  she  declared 
she  had  received  such  an  account 
of  her  poor  patient  creature  that 
she  could  not  rest  until  she  was 
with  him. 

'  He  is  subject  to  bad  attacks,' 
she  said,  '  and  when  he  is  suffer- 
ing he  cannot  bear  any  one  about 
him  but  myself.' 

'  Tou  will  come  back,  though  f 
persisted  Lady  Moffat. 

'  I  don't  think  I  must  promise 
that^'  said  Miss  Banks ;  but  her 
tone  was  as  one  who  might  be 
persuaded. 

*  0,  do,  do  promise  I'  cried  her 
hostess,  taking  Miss  Banks'  lean 
tmlovely  hand  in  hers,  and  grow- 
ing quite  demonstrative  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  she  urged 
her  petition. 

'Well,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  about  it^  I  am  sure,'  said  Miss 
Banksy  pressing  Lady  Moffat's 
fingers  in  return,  and  murmuring, 
*  Tou  dear  kind  soul !  Travelling, 
you  see,  is  so  expensive.' 

'  0,  if  that  is  all,  let  me  pay 


your  fare.  You  won't  mind,  will 
you?  You  would  not  object  if 
you  were  travelling  with  me. 
How  much  is  it  1  Will  five  pounds 
be  enough  V 

*It  is  no  wonder  the  money 
goes,'  said  Miss  Banks,  in  mild 
rebuke.  *My  dear,  I  cannot  do 
it.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
begin  and  be  very  economical,  to 
please  that  good  wise  husband  of 
yours ;  and  besides — * 

'What  besides]'  asked  Lady 
Moffat  as  her  friend  paused. 

'Well,  why  should  I  not  be 
quite  frank  with  you  T  said  Miss 
Banks,  with  a  charming  candour. 
*  After  I  left  you  last  night  I  be- 
gan to  think  over  affairs,  and  after 
a  fashion  to  compare  my  small 
way  with  yours,  and  it  seemed 
quite  clear  to  me  I  ought  to  be 
home  looking  after  things  a  little. 
That  was  before  this  letter,  you 
understand ;'  and  she  touched  her 
pocket,  as  though  it  contained  a 
whole  budget  of  bad  news.  *  You 
can  never  have  known  what  it  is 
to  be  so  situated  as  to  have  not 
merely  to  consider  every  pound ,  but 
every  shilling,  every  penny ;  and 
I  could  scarcely  make  you  under- 
stand how  closely  I  have  to  look 
after  each  item  in  our  narrow 
household.  Now,  I  have  been 
away  a  long  while,  and  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  stopping  away 
any  longer.  For  the  sake  of  such 
a  delightful  time  as  I  have  passed 
I  do  not  mind  a  little  pinching 
when  I  return  ;  but  I  can't  pinch 
my  poor  fellow  who  is  so  depen- 
dent upon  me.  Now  you  know 
all,  and  you  must  never  think,  if 
I  were  well  off,  I  should,  except 
for  illness,  leave  you  so  long  as 
you  asked  me  to  stay.' 

She  stopped,  and,  heaving  a 
gentle  sigh,  watched  Lady  Moffat 
attentively.  She  knew  she  had 
money.  Sir  John  said  he  enclosed 
her  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
Miss  Banks  believed  it  was  not 
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possible  for  her  to  have  yet  paid 
it  away.  Would  she  lise  to  this 
fly  %  Tiresome  as  she  was  to  hook, 
would  she  swallow  this  hut  ? 

Miss  Banks  felt  doubtful,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  very  sure 
that  if  her  ladyship  did  not  she 
should  remain  at  Scarborough  all 
alone. 

In  a  second,  bait  and  hook  and 
line  and  everything  had  vanished. 

'  Can't  I  make  up  all  that  de- 
ficiency?' asked  Lady  Moffat 
eagerly.  •  Yes ;  how  much  will 
you  want?  But  never  mind  that 
now.  Here  is  twenty  pounds; 
take  that,  and  we  can  talk  about 
the  rest  when  you  come  back. 
You  will  come  back,  now,  won't 
you?' 

'If  I  find  him  better,'  said 
Miss  Banks.  'But,  dear  Lady 
Moffat,  I  must  not  take  this 
money.  What  would  Sir  John 
say?' 

'  Sir  John  would  say  nothing, 
except  that  he  felt  pleased.  Kow 
come  back,  do,  and  I  will  follow 
your  advice.  I  will  be  more  pru- 
dent. We  must  consult  together. 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  take 
lodgings.     What  do  you  say?' 

'  I  think  so  too,  decidedly.' 

With  coy  reluctance  Miss 
Banks  refrained  from  putting  the 
note  into  the  purse;  but  she 
kept  it  close  at  hand  on  the  table, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  clever 
person  who  could  have  got  it 
back  again,  even  under  those  ap- 
parently easy  circumstances. 

'Do  you  believe  in  dreams?' 
asked  Lady  Moffat,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  suddenly  raising 
her  eyes  and  fastening  them  on 
her  friend's  face. 

Miss  Banks  hesitated.  If  she 
had  answered  truthfully,  she 
would  have  said  she  believed  in 
nothing,  except  silver  and  gold, 
and  money  in  the  funds,  and 
little  trifles  of  that  sort.  She  felt 
strongly   of  opinion   that  Lady 


MoffiEkt's  creed  was  identical  with 
her  own ;  but  still,  she  could  not 
be  quite  certain,  and  was  sharp 
enough,  moreover,  to  perceive  that 
the  tone  of  the  question  did  not 
savour  altogether  of  incredulity. 

'  I  have  heard  of  some  wonder- 
ful coincidences  as  regards  dreams,' 
she  answered  cautiously. 

'  I  have  heard  of  some  peisonB 
whose  dreams  always  come  true/ 
said  Lady  Mofiat  gloomily.  '  Do 
you  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  idea  f 

'  I  think  it  not  at  all  improb- 
able. Even  in  their  waking 
moments  many  people  have  an  un- 
comfortable gift  of  prophecy.' 

Lady  Moffat  did  not  sp^Jc  for 
a  moment  or  two ;  then  she  said, 

'I  had  an  awful  dream  last 
night' 

'  Indeed !'  exclaimed  Miss  Banks; 
'  what  was  it  V 

There  was  no  answer.  Lady 
Mo&t  rose  and  paced  the  length 
of  the  room,  her  head  bent  down, 
and  her  hands  clasped  behind  her 
back.  Miss  Banks  took  the  op- 
portunity of  slipping  the  morning's 
gains  into  her  pocket 

'I  never  used  to  dream,'  re- 
sumed Lady  Moffat,  after  a  pause ; 
'  I  never  knew  till  lately  what  it 
was  to  pass  a  bad  night  I  wonder 
how  it  is.^  What  can  be  the 
reason?* 

'You  are  not  well,'  said  Miss 
Banks  decidedly, '  and  I  am  ai&aid 
you  have  been  exerting  and  excit- 
ing yourself  too  much  since  we 
came  here.  What  should  you 
think,'  she  added  briskly,  'of 
leaving  Scarborough,  and  going 
to  Whitby  ?  I  fancy  you  would  be 
better  there.' 

'  I  should  be  glad  to  feel  better 
anywhere,' answered  Lady  Moffiat; 
'I  can't  bear  lying  awake,  and 
dreaming  when  I  fjedl  asleep.' 

'You  ought  to  speak  to  the 
doctor  about  it,'  advised  Miss 
Banks,  wondering,  as  she  spoke. 
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\am  Lady  Moffat  would  bear  the 
wakefdl  nights  so  many  of  her 
ftDow-cieatures  have  to  endure, 
or  goTTiye  dreams  that  are  but  the 
distorted  realities  of  most  human 
lires. 

'She  is  afraid  of  being  alone/ 
consideied  the  spinster  ;  '  that  is 
why  she  was  so  urgent  for  me  to 
return.  She  would  never  have 
given  me  that  twenty  pounds  if 
she  had  not  expected  full  change 
out  of  it  for  herself.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  she  dreamt  about. 
If  she  would  only  tell  me,  I,  like 
Danieli  might  interpret  it  for  her.' 

There  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  Miss  Banks  should 
have  returned  to  London,  since 
her  invalid  chanced,  at  that  period, 
to  be  as  well  as  he  was  ever  likely 
to  be  in  this  world  ;  but  she  had 
grown  horribly,  deadly  tired  of 
her  companion,  and  of  a  life  which 
till  that  morning  had  not  resulted 
in  one  sixpence  of  actual  profit. 
She  had  not  even  increased  her 
comiection — only  run  up  against 
that  odious  Captain  Battersley,  be^ 
tween  whom  and  herself  there  was 
a  &ud  of  many  years'  standing,  and 
become  acquainted  with  Viscount 
Chesunt,  a  person  not  likely,  so  iax 
as  she  could  see,  to  prove  of  use 
to  man,  woman,  or  chUd.  Scar- 
borough had  not  to  her  proved 
a  success,  and  she  felt  she  needed  a 
whifif  of  the  familiar  London  air, 
and  a  sight  of  the  remembered 
stceets,  to  blow  the  cobwebs 
engendered  by  an  aggravatingly 
ea^  sort  of  life  off  her  brain. 

She  had  promised  herself  that 
she  would  make  the  Moffats  the 
most  useful  acquaintances  she 
possessed,  and  i^er  a  month's 
dose  companionship  it  was  only 
by  the  merest  accident,  only  in 
consequence  of  some  remarkable 
change  of  mental  temperature,  that 
she  secured  the  '  mere  trifle'  Lady 
Hofiat's  generosity  alone  could 
ever  have  offered  her. 


Further,  having  said  she  must 
return  to  town,  she  knew  she  must^ 
to  adhere  to  her  programme ; 
for  all  of  which  reasons  she  start- 
ed by  a  late  train,  travelling  from 
York  in  the  most  economical 
manner  known  to  railway  pas- 
sengers, and  contenting  herself  on 
her  journey  with  such  light  refresh- 
ment as  she  had  garnered  from  the 
dessert. 

'  You  will  come  back  very  soon  ?* 
Lady  Moffat's  last  words  in  fare- 
well ;  '  and  if  you  sliould  happen 
to  see  Sir  John,  you  may  tell  him 
I  am  not  at  all  welL' 

'  I  shall  make  a  point  of  going 
to  Palace  Gardens,'  answered  Miss 
Banks,  and  then  she  went  down 
the  stairs  smiling.  '  Yes,  I  shall 
certainly  make  a  point  of  going  to 
Palace  Gardens,'  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  smiled  again. 

In  the  narrow  house  at  Ken* 
sington,  wedged  in  between  two 
larger  residences.  Miss  Banks  did 
not,  on  her  return  to  town,  find 
domestic  affairs  going  much  more 
smoothly  than  they  are  wont  to 
do  in  larger  establishments.  Like 
death,  servants  would  appear  to  be 
no  respecters  of  persons,  and  it 
often  happened  that  even  when 
Miss  Banks  was  at  home  she 
had  her  trials  in  the  basement. 

When  she  reached  home  on  the 
morning  after  her  departure  from 
Scarborough  she  was  greeted  by 
Kiel,  who,  in  an  easy  morning  un- 
dress of  gray  trousers  and.a  striped 
jacket,  seemed  from  his  appearance 
to  have  been  blackleading  the 
grates,  i^  indeed,  he  had  not  been 
sweeping  the  chimneys. 

'I  am  thankful  to  see  you, 
ma'am,'  he  said ;  and  indeed,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  looked  his  gladness. 

*Why,  what  has  happened  9' 
she  inquired ;  *  my  brother' — she 
always  called  Mr.  Gayford  by  that 
endearing  name  when  it  "^as  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  him  in  terms 
of  commiseration. 
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'  He's  pretty  well,  ma'am/  an- 
swered Niel,  'though  the  warm 
weather  has  tried  him,  as  it  always 
does,  you  know,  ma'am.  But  Mrs. 
Kicholson  and  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter came  yesterday  afternoon ;  and 
cook  she  had  taken  herself  off 
an  hour  before  in  a  tantrum,  and 
Jane  had  gone  out  to  spend  the 
day  and  never  came  back ;  she  is 
not  back  yet — ' 

Miss  Banks  almost  fell  against 
the  wall. 

'What  did  you  do,  Nieir  she 
asked,  in  despair,  for  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son chanced  to  be  a  lady  with 
whom  she  desired  to  stand  well, 
and  it  was  one  of  Miss  Banks' 
boasts  to  harassed  young  house- 
keepers that  she  *  never  had  any 
trouble  with  her  servants.' 

'  I  made  them  as  comfortable  as 
I  could,  ma'am ;  I  asked  the 
milkman  to  call  and  tell  Mrs. 
Hemans  to  come  round  as  fast 
as  she  could,  and  she  did ;  and 
she  will  send  a  good  strong 
girl  this  morning;  and  we  have 
managed,  ma'am.  But  still  it  is 
better  you  should  be  here  your- 
self. They  are  none  of  them 
stirring  yet,  of  course.' 

Happily  for  Miss  Banks'  pro- 
mised return  to  the  north,  Mrs. 
Nicholson  was  merely  passing 
through  London,  and  did  not  pro- 
pose just  then,  she  said,  to  make 
any  lengthened  stay  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

*  We  hope  to  be  up  again  after 
Christmas,'  she  said,  'and  then, 
if  you  can  give  us  house-room  for 
about  a  fortnight^  we  shall  feel 
very  grateful.  A  dear  friend  of 
mine,  General  Graham,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  ages — not  likely, 
as  he  was  in  Australia  and  I  in 
Canada — ^is  returning  to  England, 
and  I  am  hoping  to  see  him  and 
his  daughter.  Such  a  romance, 
my  dear ;  it  is  like  something  in 
a  story-book.  I'll  tell  it  to  you 
presently.    They  will  be  in  Palace 


Gardens ;  somewhere  close  by  herd 
I  imagine.' 

'  Not  very  far,*  said  Miss  Banks. 
'  I  know  a  family  living  there ; 
delightful  people ;  they  most  call ; 
your  friends  will  be  charmed  with 
them,  I  know.' 

'  Like  a  good  soul,  then,  do  in- 
troduce them,'  said  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son, tying  on  hor  bonnet  prepara- 
tory to  a  course  of  shopping. 
*  They  will  be  lonely  in  London  at 
first,  I  daresay;  the  General  has 
been  out  of  the  country  for  ages. 
Madgy,  his  daughter,  was  born  in 
Australia.' 

'Lady  Moffat  will  be  sure  to 
call,'  said  Miss  Banks.  '  She  is 
the  kindest  creature  in  the  world. 
I  have  been  staying  with  her  at 
Scarborough.' 

'  Well,  certainly  you  have  the 
most  wonderful  knack  of  making 
friends,' remarked  Mrs.  Nicholson  ; 
'  and  they  are  always  just  living 
in  the  neighbourhoods  and  mov- 
ing in  the  rank  one  wants.  As  I 
often  say,  I  never  met  with  any 
person  like  you.' 

Which,  if  Mrs.  Nicholson  had 
been  wise  as  she  was  fluent,  she 
would  have  considered  a  cause  for 
especial  thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BIB  JOHN  CONSIDERS. 

'  When,' advises  Mr.  Caxton,  in 
the  most  charming  of  delightfully 
pedantic  books  which  ever  -was 
written,  '  some  one  sorrow  that  is 
yet  reparable  gets  hold  of  your 
mind  like  a  monomania ;  when  you 
think,  because  Heaven  has  denied 
you  this  or  that  on  which  you  had 
set  your  heart,  that  all  your  life 
must  be  a  blank, — O,  then  diet 
yourself  well  on  biography,  the 
biography  of  good  and  great  men. 
See  how  little  a  space  one  sorrow 
really  makes  in  life.    See  scarce 
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a  page,  perhaps,  given  to  some 
grief  similar  to  your  own,  and 
how  triumphantlj  the  life  sails  on 
beyond  it!  You  thought  the 
wing  was  broken.  Tut,  tut !  it 
was  but  a  bruised  feather  I  See 
what  life  leavea  behind  it  when  all 
IB  done !  A  summary  of  positive 
&cts  far  out  of  the  region  of  sor- 
row and  suffering  linking  them- 
selves with  the  being  of  the 
world.' 

*  That  is  yet  reparable.*  Sir 
John  Moffat's  sorrow  could  not 
be  included  in  such  a  category ; 
yet  it  is  undeniable,  although  he 
did  not  seek  comfort  in  reading  of 
the  troubles  other  men  had  en- 
countered, of  the  stormy  seas  they 
had  been  engulfed  in,  and  still 
came  safe  to  land,  he  did  begin 
by  8k>w  degrees  to  feel  a  vague 
consolation  in  his  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Woodham,  and  in  hearing 
him  speak  of  the  thousand  varied 
miseiies  and  temptations  to  which 
poor  humanity  is  exposed. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  too  apt 
to  consider  the  trials  of  his  fellows 
merely  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view ;  he  knew  the  generality  of 
men  were  more  or  less  harassed, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  they  were  all 
mora  or  lees  harassed  on  account 
of  shortoBSs  of  money.  Now  it 
took  the  form  of  starvation,  in 
another  not  being  able  to  meet 
ei^agements ;  and  between  these 
two  extremes  of  having  everything 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose 
there  stretched  a  wide  country 
filled  with  various  forma  of  dis- 
tresB,  all  of  which  could  be  re- 
moved or  alleviated  by  a  couple  of 
sovereigns,  or  a  cheque  filled  in 
&r  a  good  amount  The  delicate 
child,  the  sick  wife,  the  husband 
<nit  (^employments  the  clerk  who 
had  embedded,  and  whose  master 
would  not  pioeecute  if  the  amount 
were  made  good — all  these  forms 
of  sorrow  could  be  at  least  assuaged 
by  a  mere  wave  of  his  wand  by 


the  magician  Gold.  A  man  of 
the  widest  and  truest  benevolence, 
it  was  natural  Sir  John  should 
have  the  most  pitiful  stories,  the 
saddest  narratives,  confided  to  his 
ear ;  but  yet,  though  the  incidents 
and  actors  were  diverse,  one  com- 
mon link  seemed  to  join  them  all 
together, — ^the  want  of  money,  the 
relief  money  would  prove  I 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  reason 
Sir  John  had  not  hitherto  found 
muchhealing  for  his  own  wound  in 
the  ointment  ofother  persons*  dis- 
tress. He  did  not  lack  money;  he 
believed  gold  lay  at  the  root  of 
every  trouble  he  had  known.  But 
for  it,  he  should  never  have  thrust 
help  on  Mr.  Palthorpe;  had  he 
been  destitute  of  it,  Mrs.  Palthorpe 
never  would  have  thrown  in  her 
lot  with  him.  Considermg,  there- 
fore, how  much  evil  a  balance  at 
his  banker's  had  wrought  him,  how 
little  the  wealth  even  of  a  Boths- 
child  could  do  for  him,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  he  should  regard 
lightiy  those  troubles  which  could 
be  salved  over  with  silver,  the  ail- 
ments capable  of  cure  with  a  hun- 
dred-pound note.  Mixing  little 
amongst  his  fellows  save  in  the 
way  of  business  and  of  charity, 
these,  however,  had  hitherto  been 
almost  the  only  sorrows  except  his 
own  into  the  depths  of  which  he 
had  penetrated*  Behind  the  scenes 
in  any  of  life's  greatest  theatres  he 
had  never  been ;  and  from  con- 
stantly contemplating  the  stage  of 
existence  from  only  a  single  side, 
and  that  the  one  presented  to  the 
public,  he  had  little  even  theore- 
tical knowledge  of  the  tragedies 
ever  enacting  in  private;  of  the 
anguished  faces  that  put  on  masks 
of  gladness  when  they  wentforthto 
meet  their  fellows,  of  the  hearts  in 
which  aU  hope  and  freshness  and 
vitality  died  long  ago,  that  seem 
aa  light  and  joyous  in  society  as 
though  they  had  never  known  a 
care. 
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Bat  now  the  pathos  and  the 
sorrow  of  human  life  were  begin- 
ning to  expand  their  long  scrolls 
of  ever  -  varying,  never-ceasing 
wrongs,  sins,  devices,  before  his 
eyes. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  going 
round  and  round  the  circle  of  his 
own  sin  less  usefully,  but  as 
wearily  as  a  horse  in  a  mill ;  with 
intelligent  gaze  he  began  to  explore 
the  broad  avenues  of  open  folly 
and  grief,  and  the  more  tortuous 
alleys  and  zigzag  tracks  marked  by 
the  feet  of  men  who  had  secretly 
gone  astray,  and  who  could  never 
make  the  wrong  they  had  com- 
mitted right  in  time  or  in  eternity. 

The  son,  round  whom  his 
parents'  hopes  and  desires  had 
centred,  flinging  off  all  restraint, 
and  madly  plunging  into  the  vor- 
tex of  dissipation ;  the  mother  of  a 
family,  not  dead,  as  many  ima- 
gined, but  lost  more  hopelessly 
than  if  she  had  been  in  her  grave ; 
the  child  of  hope  and  prayer 
missing  out  of  the  home,  his  name 
never  mentioned,  a  vacant  place 
where  his  portrait  had  hung,  and 
a  void  which  could  not  be  flUed 
in  hearts  that  once  beat  high  in 
expectation  of  a  brilliant  future ; 
here  the  head  of  a  household 
absent,  and  a  raving  maniac  bear* 
ing  some  faint  resemblance  to  him, 
wearing  out  his  weary  days  in  a 
private  asylum ;  there  a  young 
wife,  rich,  noble,  dying  of  a  pain- 
ful and  insidious  disease. 

Money !  If  therecould  have  been 
temporal  salvation  in  it,  these 
people  had  lacked  no  manner  of 
thing  that  was  good;  they  were  all 
rich.  If  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  could  buy  reason  or 
goodness  or  health  or  virtue, 
erase  the  lines  traced  on  the  soul 
by  sin,  or  efface  the  brand  of  dis^ 
grace,  they  had  been  forthcoming. 
Money  could  do  literally  nothing 
for  such  as  these ;  its  possession 
only  gave  them  time  for  thinking, 


leisure  for  brooding  over  the 
troubles  it  could  not  remove. 

'  When  I  lived  down  in  the  East 
of  London,'  said  Mr.  Woodham, 
*  I  thought  the  sufferings  of  the 
busy  poor  very  great,  as  most  un- 
doubtedly they  are;  but  since  I 
have  been  in  the  West,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  the  misery 
of  the  idle  rich  is  infinitely  worse. 
The  first  travel  a  hard  stony  road  ; 
but  the  last  know  no  rest  They 
are  for  ever  labouring  on  the 
treadmill  of  their  own  memories, 
sorrows,  disappointments.  As  a 
rule,  wealthy  people  seem  to  me 
most  wretched.  Underneath  all 
the  purple  and  fine  linen  there 
are  sores,  real  and  fancied,  worse 
than  any  galling  the  beggar  at 
Dives'  gate.' 

Sir  John  winced ;  the  truth  in 
this  remark  touched  him.  Why, 
he  would  have  been  a  be^ar 
gladly  could  he,  by  the  mere  act 
of  casting  aside  his  riches,  cast 
aside  his  trouble  likewise.  Had 
not  he  too  for  years  and  years  and 
years  been  labouring  upon  one 
weary  treadmilH  Did  ever  cri- 
minal pursue  that  cruel  and  useless 
toil  with  greater  industry  %  Did 
not  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  hia 
splendid  house,  his  riches,  conceal 
a  sore  from  which  all  honest  eyes 
would  turn  shocked  and  astonish- 
ed ?.  It  was  true,  quite  true ;  and 
there  were  hundreds,  thousands^ 
affected  with  diseases  as  fatal  to  all 
happiness,  if  not  exactly  similar 
in  their  cause.  ]No,  his  case 
could  not  be  considered  the  ex- 
ception he  had  imagined  it.  In 
the  world  he  was  not  the  only 
leper.  Moving  amongst  their 
healthier  fellow-creatures,  and  ap- 
parently like  them  in  all  respects, 
walked  men  who,  were  they  only 
seen  stripped  of  all  conventionfd 
disguise,  would  be  found  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  disease, 
in  comparison  to  which  the  phy- 
sical leprosy  of  Grehazi  was  clean. 
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Had  be  made  the  best  of  bis 
podtioxkl  Sir  Jobn  commenced 
tofoel  very  doubtful  on  tbis  point. 
He  began  to  marvel  wbetber  be 
bad  repented  as  be  ougbt — borne 
as  be  ougbt.  Tbat  be  was  being 
aroused  by  some  means  from  a 
morbid  condition  of  mind  and  a 
babit  of  melancboly  tbougbt  is 
certain,  from  the  fact  tbat  occasion- 
ally be  found  bimself  trying  to 
look  at  bis  life  from  tbe  point  of 
view  bystanders  would  ti^e  of  it. 
Suppose  another  man  stood 
exactly  where  be  stood,  no  past 
or  present  circumEtance  altered, 
what  should  he  think  of  bis  con- 
duct 1  If  called  upon  to  give  a 
dispassionate  opinion,  what  could 
be  say  1 

Sir  John  did  not  know  what  to 
answer.  That  be  was  wrong 
somewhere,  he  felt.  Tbat  in  try- 
ing to  atone  for  one  false  step  be 
bad  simply  gone  on  making  more 
false  steps,  he  was  beginning  to 
perceive.  The  sin  bad  been  bad 
enough,  and  then  to  try  and  make 
it  better  he  bad  piled  upon  it  con- 
cealment axid  false  pretences,  and 
a  deceit  which  was  none  tbe  less 
dangerous  because  it  was  silent, 
and  untruths  acted  though  not 
spoken,  so  that  indeed  his  last 
state  was  vorse  than  his  fitst. 

Another  view  of  the  question 
also  came  to  perplex  him.  How 
far  bad  be  been  honest  even  to 
bis  own  heart  t  Had  be  made  no 
mistake  regarding  bis  feelings  1 
Was  there  no  cause  but  one  for 
tbe  remorse  so  deep  and  real,  for 
tbe  repentance  which  bad  grown 
almost  morbid? 

What  if  he  had  been  happy  in 
his  home  instead  of  wretched? 
what  if  tbe  woman  to  whom  bis 
lot  was  linked  had  loved,  studied, 
appreciated  him,  sympathised  with 
lus  sorrow,  striven  to  soothe  bis 
life  1  Would  be  have  repented  so 
bitterly  then  1 
Had  tbe  consciousness  of  bis 


mistake  quickened  bis  moral  per- 
ceptions 1  Was  it  just  possible 
tbat,  mingled  with  the  remorse 
he  truly  felt  for  having  deceived 
Mr.  Paltborpe,  was  grief  because 
be  bad  likewise  deceived  bimself  1 

A  man  not  given  to  self  analy- 
sis, to  asking  bis  inner  self  the 
cause  for  tbis,  tbe  reason  for  tbat, 
more  ready  to  accept  results  than 
to  ask  whence  they  arose,  be  bad 
never  before,  save  in  tbe  vaguest 
way,  imagined  tbat  bis  sorrow  for 
tbat  fatal  step  might  be  at  all  in- 
duced by  tbe  evil  domestic  fortune 
which  had  followed  it.  Now, 
however,  when  be  beard  of  men 
saying  they  could  not  repent 
because  sin  was  so  sweet,  they  bad 
found  life  so  happy  though  spent 
in  wrong-doing,  love  so  strong  it 
made  them  forget  or  defy  all  fear 
of  punishment,  be  stood  still  and 
examined  bis  own  heart  in  silence. 

He  could  not  tell  wbetber,  if 
guilt  bad  proved  pleasant  to  him, 
be  might  have  looked  at  existence 
through  such  dark  glasses  as  was 
tbe  case.  He  did  not  feel  sure  of 
himsel£  He  knew  be  should  have 
abborred  his  own  treachery,  but 
be  might  not  have  found  existence 
so  gloomy.  He  tried  to  find  a 
'  parallel  case  in  fact  or  fiction ;  but 
be  tried  in  vain.  '  Nature,'  says 
Lord  Lytton,  'casts  nothing  in 
stereotype.'  And  tbe  same  re- 
mark holds  good  with  regard  to 
human  experience  j  no  two  expe- 
riences ever  are  or  ever  can  be 
identically  similar :  in  tbe  broad 
outline  there  maybe  a  resemblance 
which  at  first  misleads  a  super- 
ficial observer;  but  come  to  ex- 
amine tbe  filling  up  closely,  and 
points  of  difierence  will  be  found 
at  every  turn. 

Still  tbe  endeavour  did  him 
good.  Ajs  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
so  tbe  unusual  effort  of  searching 
into  tbe  recesses  of  human  hearts 
strengthened  tbis  man,  who  hither- 
to bad  but  vaguely  understood 
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the  workings  of  his  own.  It  fnr- 
nished  also  food  for  thought  So 
kindly  and  sympathetic  a  nature 
could  not  but  feel  taken  out  of 
itself  when  contemplating  the 
countless  modes  in  which  man- 
kind can  make  itself,  or  be  made, 
wretched ;  the  way  in  which  it 
will  plunge  into  error  when  it 
might  walk  safely  hand  in  hand 
with  right ;  the  curious  perversity 
with  which  it  chooses  darkness 
lather  than  light,  and  the  persis- 
tent delight  it  seems  to  take  in 
thwarting  every  effort  to  insure  its 
comfort  and  happiness. 

It  was  well  he  had  found  some 
other  subject  for  contemplation 
besides  the  ruin  of  his  own  life, 
for  just  at  that  time  he  began  to 
imagine  that  Holyrood  House  was 
likely  to  thrust  more  difficulties 
upon  him  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  Fashion  having  marked  Lady 
Moffat  for  her  own,  there  was  no 
concealing  the  fact  that  extrava- 
gance had  commenced  to  inocu- 
late the  establishment.  There  are 
residences  that  almost  as  surely 
bring  ruin  upon  their  owners  as 
particular  shops  which  produce 
bankruptcy  in  tradesmen;  and 
the  bulk  of  mansions  now  built 
for  gentlemen  making  their  money  . 
in  the  City  are  admirably  planned 
and  contrived  for  conducting  mer- 
chant princes  to  Portugal-street 
or  the  Continent. 

Bachel  had  been  right  when 
she  said  the  house  in  PaJace  Gar- 
dens was  not  a  place  in  which 'to 
live.  To  dine  in  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  guests ;  to  give  balls  in  to 
an  immense  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances ;  to  dress  in  for  going  out 
to  other  dinners  and  balls  given 
by  people  of  the  same  rank  in  life 
and  residing  in  mansions  of  a 
similar  type ;  to  compel  the  main- 
tenance of  far  too  many  servants; 
to  give  employment  to  tradesmen, 
who,  making  money  easily,  and 
charging  fancy  prices  for   their 


goods,  themselves  fell  into  reckless 
improvident  habits,  and  followed 
their  betters  to  ruin,  for  all 
these  purposes,  and  many  more  of 
a  like  description,  Holyrood  House 
was  admirably  adapted;  but  as 
a  home  it  could  not  but  be  regard- 
ed as  an  entire  mistake. 

In  self-defence  almost  a  man 
had  to  invite  visitors  to  the  house. 
If  left  alone  in  the  place,  the  only 
thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
ask  himself  where  he  could  go  to 
get  out  of  it.  Sir  John  had  thought 
rashly  it  would  be  possible  to  live 
in  any  residence  with  a  moderate 
profusion,  a  wise  liberality,  but 
he  found  this  to  be  a  mistake. 

In  great  mansions  built  for  a 
different  rank  in  olden  times  a 
portion  can  be  shut  off,  a  suite  of 
rooms  closed  at  pleasure ;  but  in 
houses  which  are  built  for  the 
newly  rich  this  is  not  possible. 
They  are  meant  to  be  fully  in- 
habited at  once  and  always ;  they 
are  staring  inside  as  well  as  out ; 
there  is  no  modest  reticence  about 
any  part  of  them ;  if  there  were 
a  thousand  rooms  they  would  all 
present  themselves  to  view.  They 
are  like  Hampton  Court,  a  suite 
of  apartments ;  but  unlike  Hamp- 
ton Court  they  have  not  quiet  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  and  comers  to 
which  the  public  are  not  admitted. 

To  a  gentleman  of  quiet  tastes, 
who  saw  no  particular  necessity 
for  travelling  the  road  to  insolven- 
cy as  some  people  take  their  last 
earth's  journey  to  the  grave, 
attended  with  a  great  show  of 
pomp  and  ceremony  and  a  number 
of  ravening,  tradesmen  and  mer- 
cenary retainers,  such  a  place  was 
a  mere  white  elephant,  and  likely 
to  become  quite  as  irksome. 

Sitting  in  his  library,  the  most 
habitable  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  Sir  John  Moffat  had  tiiought 
out  this  question  when  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  past  few  months, 
and  as  seriously  in  its  different 
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^^7  ^gan  to  repent  his  invest- 
ment as  he  had  marrying  his 
vife.  When  he  went  down  to 
Scarhorough  he  found  the  same 
eonsiderations  forced  upon  him 
bj  one  of  those  modem  caravan- 
serai so  largely  affected  by  wealthy 
travellers  on  the  road  to  ruin; 
and  when  he  returned  home  he 
had  plenty  of  food  for  similar  re- 
flections in  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Mofiat,  and  a  certain  matter  con- 
nected with  his  daughter  which 
caused  him  more  uneasiness  than 
at  first  so  slight  a  circumstance 
might  seem  to  warrant 

*•  Papa/  said  Eachel  one  morn- 
ing, when,  having  finished  break- 
£uty  they  stood  down  together  on 
the  terrace  looking  at  the  blue 
haze  that  lay  over  the  oaks  and 
yews  in  Kensington  Gardens,  be- 
tokening a  sultry  day,  'are  you 
angry  with  Edwina  V 

He  looked  at  her  in  mild  amaze- 
ment 

*Xo,  my  dear;  what  put  such 
an  idea  into  your  head?  why 
should  I  be  angry  with  Edwina  f 

'  She  is  afraid  you  are  displeased 
with  her;  that  she  has  vexed 
you.' 

'  No,  she  has  not  vexed  me ;  at 
least,  when  I  say  I  wish  she  would 
wear  longer  dresses,  and  put  up 
her  hair  instead  of  letting  it  stream 
down  her  back  like  the  woman  in 
M18.  Allen's  advertisements  I 
pointed  out  to  her  on  a  hoarding 
the  other  day,  I  am  not  really 
vexed.  I  dislike  the  style  of  dress 
she  affects;  but  as  I  see  other 
girls  go  about  looking  even  faster 
and  madder  than  herself,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  satisfied.' 

'  Dearpapa,it  is  notthatlmean,' 
said  EacheL  '  She  is  having  new 
dresses  made,  and  she  will  put 
up  her  hair  when  we  can  find  a 
▼ay  of  dressing  it  that  suits  her. 
She  wants  to  please  you ;  she  is  so 
afraid  you  are  angry,  and,  indeed, 
ahe  meant  no  harm.' 

vou  xxxvn.  NO.  ocxxv. 


'  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion, 
Bachel,  what  you  are  talking 
about,'  said  Sir  John.  '  I  brought 
her  back  with  me  merely  because 
I  thought  she  would  be  better 
and  safer  at  home  than  at  Scar- 
borough ;  but  I  am  not  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  find  any  fault  with 
her,  poor  child;  that  would  in- 
deed be  foolish.' 

'Yes,'  agreed  EacheL  'And 
besides,  she  meant  no  harm;  it 
was  only  once.' 

'We  are  certainly  playing  at 
cross -purposes,'  interrupted  Sir 
John.     *  What  was  only  once  V 

'  Going  out  for  a  sail  with  Mr. 
Lassils.' 

'  Who  is  Mr.  Lassils?* 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  papa. 
He  was  here  at  the  ball,  and 
Wina  has  met  him  a  few  times 
since,  and  then  he  joined  her  and 
the  boys  that  morning  when  they 
were  on  the  sands ;  and  poor  Wina 
had  no  idea  it  would  displease 
you,  or  I  know  she  would  not 
have  gone  in  the  boat.  She  has 
been  quite  unhappy  about  it. 
She  thinks  you  must  have  felt 
very  angry,  or  you  would  not  have 
brought  her  off  in  such  a  hurry.' 

To  describe  the  astonishment 
depicted  on  Sir  John's  counte- 
nance would  be  impossible. 

'I  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,'  he  said.  'You  can  tell 
Edwina  I  had  no  idea  she  had 
been  on  the  water,  and  that,  till 
this  minute,  I  never  heard  Mr. 
Lassils'  name.  However,'  he 
added,  '  now  I  have  heard  about 
the  matter,  I  am  all  the  more  glad 
I  brought  her  home  with  me.  I 
wonder  she  did  such  a  thing. 
Surely  she  is  old  enough  to  have 
known  better,  even  though  no  one 
might  be  at  hand  to  tell  her  she 
was  wrong.' 

'  I  assure  you,  papa,  Dwina  had 
not  the  least  thought  of  doing 
wrong.  She  went  just  as  a  child 
might  have  done;  she  did  not 
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suppose  there  was  any  impro- 
priety in  going.  Mr.  Lassils  is 
nothing  to  her,  as  she  says.  He 
told  them  all — ^that  is,  I  mean 
Dwina  and  the  hoys — ^he  was 
''  hooked."  Don't  look  so  shocked, 
please,  papa,'  added  Eachel,  laugh- 
ing. ^  I  am  only  repeating  what 
I  helieve  he  really  said — ''  Booked 
to  eighty  thousand  pounds.  There 
is  a  rock,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  a 
"War-Office  limpet  to  stick  to." 
What  is  the  matter,  papa?  Do 
you  think  such  a  remark  very 
dreadful  f 

*No,*  answered  Sir  John;  *it 
is  not  that  Young  folks  in  the 
present  day  do  use  expressions 
which  seem  very  odd  to  old  peo- 
ple; hut  I  suppose  when  I  was 
young  myself  I  employed  eccentri- 
cities of  knguagethat  exasperated 
my  elders.  No,  it  is  not  that, 
Bachel ;  only — can  such  a  thing 
he  possihle  as  that  Edwina  is 
thinking  already  ahout  love  and 
lovers?  Why,  it  seems  scarcely 
the  other  day  since  she  was  a 
hahy.' 

Wherein  Sir  John  was  not 
exaggerating.  In  a  monotonous 
life,  whether  it  he  happy  or 
miserahle,  the  years  look  short 
when  man  gazes  back  over  them. 

'  She  is  seventeen,  papa,'  said 
Eachel,  shaking  her  pretty  head 
sagely. 

'  Seventeen,  indeed,'  he  repeated; 
*  and  how  old  is  seventeen  %  She 
ought  to  be  thinking  of  dolls  in- 
stead of  lovers.' 

'  Long  dresses  notwithstanding,' 
said  the  girl  archly.  '  But  she  is 
not  thinking  of  lovers,  papa, 
though  I  suppose  lovers  will  be 
soon  thinking  of  her;  she  is  so 
pretty.  Every  one  admires  Dwina.' 

Sir  John  looked  suddenly  up-^ 
suddenly  and  strangely,  Bachel 
thought — in  her  face.  What  did 
he  see  in  it?  Nothing  to  remind 
him  of  the  beautiful  woman  who 
had  crossed  his  path  and  led  him 


away  to  ruin — nothing  of  the 
sort.  A  pair  of  blue  eyes  gazing 
across  the  vista  of  years,  which  at 
that  moment  did  not  appear  nar- 
row; a  sweet  frank  smile,  witii 
nevcnrtheless  a  sad  foreboding 
wistfulness  shadowing  it ;  a  tender 
gratitude  which  pierced  his  heart. 
Ah,  she  was  like  him — ^like  the 
dead  father  she  had  never  seen^ 
never  since  babyhood  heard  of, 
whose  name,  if  she  had  ever  known 
it,  she  had  long  since  forgotten, 
who  was  for  her  as  though  he  had 
never  existed,  whose  place  and 
memory  were  filled  by  another. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment;  then, 
the  past  dropping  out  of  sight, 
the  future,  with  its  certain  diffi- 
culties, rose  before  him.  Nerving 
himself  to  face  it,  he  said, 

*  And  you,  Rachel ;  do  yon  ever 
think  of  such  things  ?* 

She  answered  readily  and  inno- 
cently, though  blushing,  as  even 
girls  quite  heart-whole  will  blush 
at  such  questions, 

*'  I,  papa?  O,  no.  It  would  not 
be  any  good,  you  know.  I  am 
going  to  be  an  old  maid.' 

<An  old  maidr  repeated  Sir 
John,  gazing  upon  her  fresh  young 
beauty,  her  calm  brow,  her  fair 
loveliness,  which  was  at  once  in- 
tensely womanly  and  softly  an- 
gelic, with  a  di£ferent  feeling  stir- 
ring in  his  breast  from  any  which 
had  ever  before  moved  him  to 
emotion.  He  had  always,  he 
knew,  hoped  she  never  would 
marry,  that  the  stoiy  might  re- 
main hidden,  the  secret  of  her 
birth  untold;  but  now,  bethought, 
was  such  a  lot  really  in  store  for 
her?  O,  the  pity  of  it!  How 
such  a  nature  would  be  loved! 
how  it  could  love !  whatsonahine 
it  might  shed  around  some  happy 
dwelling  !  how  she  would  de%ht 
in  the  voices  of  her  children,  and 
share  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
her  husband  1  Ah,  no  !  ah,  no ! 
Whatever  the  trouble  to  him,  when. 
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in  some  good  fdtaie  day,  one 
worihj  of  ber  gained  her  heart 
and  sought  her  hand,  Sir  John 
would  speed  his  suit  An  old 
maid  I  nay,  rather  a  willing  bride, 
an  honoured  wife,  a  proud  tender 
mother.  In  the  long  perspective 
of  the  coming  years  he  saw  all 
this  through  eyes  clouded  with  the 
mists  of  coming  sorrows. 

*Why  do  you  talk  such  non- 
sense, child  f  he  asked. 

*  It  is  not  nonsense,  papa,'  she 
answered.  '  It  is  not  I  alone  who 
say  itb  Mamma  and  Dwina  often 
tell  me  I  shall  never  be  mairied, 
and  the  very  servants  feel  sure  I 
was  "  cut  out  for  an  old  maid." 
I  am  going  to  stay  with  you 
ahrajB,  papa.  You  remember  we 
settled  that  long  ago.' 

He  laid  his  hands  on  her 
ahoolders,  and  gazed  upon  her 
with  such  an  exceeding  anguish  in 
his  worn  face,  with  such  a  depth 
of  trouble  in  his  eyes,  that  Eachel 
ielt  her  own  filling  with  tears; 
ahe^  who  knew  how  far  from 
lioppy  his  life  had  been,  how  little 
liappineas  it  was  ever  likely  to 
hold,  felt  her  own  filling  with 


'  God  forbid,  dear,  that  I  should 
be  80  selfish  as  to  wish  sudb  a 
ibingf  and  just  touching  her 
foreihead  with  his  lips,  he  hur- 
riedly left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

STOBirr  WEATHBB. 

A  DULL  gloomy  day,  one  of  a 
speeies  so  indigenous  to  the  British 
dimate  that  it  springs  up  at  aU 
seMona,  and  apparently  under  con- 
dilioDS  of  welder  moat  un&voui- 
able  to  its  development. 

The  previous  evening  had  been 
lovely,  sinking  after  a  pensive  sun- 
set sweetly  into  the  arms  of  night ; 
no  efaill  winds  sweeping  amongst 


the  trees  in  Kensington,  and  strew- 
ing the  ground  with  leaves  still 
green;  no  driving  rain,  no  omi- 
nous storm  clouds :  a  warm,  fine, 
kindly  evening  for  the  time  of 
year — one  that  had  tempted  the 
Mofiats  out  in  the  light  of  a  young 
moon,  and  kept  them  sauntering 
up  and  down  the  terrace  even  after 
Mr.Woodham,who  dined  at  Holy- 
rood  House,  said  it  was  getting  so 
late  he  really  must  go. 

And  now,  if  Nature  had  been 
in  its  coffin,  a  thicker  and  darker 
pall  could  scarcely  have  covered 
its  fietir  face. 

Eain  had  fallen  plentifully  in 
the  night,tnd  the  earth  was  sodden 
and  soaked  with  wet  The  late 
flowers  were  beaten  down  to  the 
ground;  the  wind  moaned  mourn- 
fully without  and  within  the 
house.  Everything  looked  a  good 
mud-colour;  the  very  grass  of 
Kensington  seemed  to  have  a 
layer  of  brown  over  its  green. 
The  solitary  cow  drooped  its  head 
disconsolately ;  a  horse  came  and 
laid  his  neck  over  the  railings 
dividing  the  gardens  from  Holy- 
rood  House,  and  gazed  mournfully 
around. 

It  was  a  miserable  day.  The 
rain  had  given  over,  so  that  even 
the  excitement  of  hearing  it  pat- 
tering on  the  terrace  or  seeing  it 
drive  across  the  landscape  was 
denied  to  the  two  girls  keeping 
house  that  forenoon  in  Palace 
Gardens. 

Edwina,  with  a  fiir  cloak  round 
her  shoulders,  lay  back  in  an  easy- 
chair  drawn  up  close  to  the  fire, 
reading  a  novel  which  she  pro- 
nounced to  be-*and  with  some 
justice,  perhaps — the  most  weari- 
some book  that  was  ever  written. 

In  such  weather  Edwina  never 
showed  to  advantage  in  the  home 
circle.  She  was  more  wretched' 
than  the  day,  more  dull  than  the 
skies,  more  trying  than  the  op- 
pressive atmosphere.    She  did  not 
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mind  frost,  or  even  snow;  she 
liked  an  easterly  wind;  she  de- 
lighted in  the  wild  northern  blasts, 
and  was  amiable  in  a  tropical  heat 
which  might  have  proved  too  great 
even  for  a  negro ;  bnt  rain,  fog, 
damp — under  these,  whether  they 
came  severally  or  collectively,  Ed- 
wina  succumbed.  It  was  of  no 
use  speaking  to  or  trying  to  amuse 
her,  or  remarking  that  it  might  be 
finer  to-morrow.  For  the  time 
being  she  was  inconsolable.  Men- 
tal resources  she  had  none;  and 
accordingly  the  moment  physical 
influences  were  against  her,  down 
she  sank  into  a  Slough  of  Despond 
from  which  it  required^omething 
avast  deal  stronger  and  more  excit- 
ing than  lier  usual  surroundings  to 
extricate  her. 

Eachel  knew  this  so  well,  her 
experience  of  Edwina's  depression 
and  irritability  was  so  long,  that 
she  never  now  tried  expostulation 
or  remonstrance ;  never  suggested 
practising  this  duet,  or  trying  that 
song ;  never  asked  her  sister's 
opinion  of  a  new  design,  or  strove 
to  interest  her  in  any  one  of  the 
score  of  trifles  that  make  up  the 
sum-total  of  most  young  girls' lives. 

As  a  rule,  it  was  best  to  let  the 
fit  have  its  way ;  the  absence  of 
all  opposition  prevented  any  of 
those  ebullitions  of  temper  which 
proclaimed  Edwina  her  mother's 
own  child.  Sometimes  when  Lady 
Moflat  herself  was  out  of  sorts  on 
these  occasions  the  pair  exasper- 
ated each  other  to  such  a  degree, 
there  occurred  sundry  passages  of 
arms  that  filled  the  elder  girl  with 
unspeakable  shame  and  terror. 
Then  would  Edwina  go  to  her 
own  room,  and,  banging  the  door 
and  locking  it  securely,  betake 
herself  to  bed,  no  matter  what 
time  of  day  it  chanced  to  be; 
whilst  Lady  Moffat  would  transfer 
the  burden  of  her  wrath  to  her 
firstborn,  and  pour  out  on  Eachel's 
devoted  head  those  vials  of  wrath 


the  younger  girl  was  so  apt  to 
fling  back  undutifuUy  in  the  face 
of  her  parent. 

Let  who  would  be  wrong, 
Bachel  never  proved  in  the  right ; 
she  always  came  in  for  the  heat 
and  the  burden  of  whatever  do- 
mestic quarrel  or  domestic  trouble 
might  be  on  hand. 

*  Poor  scapegoat !'  Edwina  often 
exclaimed,  coming  upon  her  cry- 
ing as  though  her  gentle  heart 
would  break;  but  her  sympathy 
evaporated  in  words;  though 
Heaven  only  knows,  lacking  the 
ensample  of  that  sweet  unselfish 
nature,  what  the  strong,  hand- 
some, hoydenish,  boyish  girl  would 
have  grown  up. 

'  Why  don't  you  say  something, 
Bachel  V  Edwina  at  length  asked 
pettishly,  closing  her  book  and 
turning  her  head  to  the  window, 
close  beside  which  the  elder  sister 
sat  quietly  at  work. 

All  was  dull  and  gray  without, 
but  her  face  wore  a  quiet  smile. 
As  her  needle  flew  in  and  out  she 
was  all  unconsciously  entwining 
with  the  pattern  some  tracery  of 
her  own  future — fair  fancies  such 
as  girls  weave,  dreams  of  the  here- 
after gentle  spirits  sometimes  live 
to  find  realised. 

*  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Your 
best  friend — if  you  have  one, 
which  I  very  much  doubt — could 
not  certainly  call  you  a  lively 
companion.' 

'  I  thought  you  wanted  to  finish 
that  novel,'  explained  [Rachel 
meekly. 

'  Novel,  indeed  !  I  wish  the 
author  were  here ;  I  would  give 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind  he  would 
not  like,  I  fancy !' 

'  She,'  amended  the  other,  look- 
ing at  her  work  approvingly ;  it 
was  a  pretty  triumph  for  a  needle 
to  have  achieved,  and  the  girl, 
perhaps,  approved  of  it  as  well  as 
the  fancifulfuture  she  had  stitched 
in  with  it 
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'  She  I'  repeated  Edwinay  tnm- 
mg  to  the  title-page.  ^  0,  bo  it 
is !  Welly  $k€y  then,  Miss  Particu- 
ki ;  70a  are  doll  enough,  gracious 
biowa,  but  you  are  better  than 
this  trash.' 

'Thank  you,  Dwina,'  said 
Bachel,  laughing. 

'  I  cannot  think  what  possessed 
papa  to  drag  me  away  from  Scai- 
bonragb  in  that  erratic  fashion,' 
irent  on  the  other.  '  It  was  not 
Teiy  lively  there,  except  for  mam- 
ma and  that  odious  Miss  Banks ; 
but  in  comparison  to  this — *  and 
coiQprehending  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, HoljTood  House,  the  whole 
panah,  and  her  present  existence 
in  one  wave  of  her  hand,  Edwina 
left  the  utter  monotony  of  the 
position  to  her  sister  s  imagina- 
tion. 

*It  is  Tery  lonely  for  you,  poor 
dear,'  acquiesced  EacheL 

'  Indeed  it  is.  You  see,'  went 
on  the  frank  young  lady,  with  a 
portentous  yawn,  'you  are  not 
jnaeb.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  little,' 
agreed  Bachel,  and  she  meant  the 
KEOBik  fully;  for,  save  in  the 
eyes  of  Sir  John,  her  retiring  man- 
&£i8,  her  quiet  ways,  had  failed  to 
^  &Tour. 

'  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
joa  are  not  as  good  as  gold,'  ex- 
plsined  Edwina. 

*And  as  heavy;  I  understand, 
dear/  said  her  sister. 

'  0,  if  you  are  going  to  be  cross 
and  disagreeable — ' 

*l,DwinaI'  and  the  girl  laid 
down  her  work  and  looked  to- 
^fuds  the  fireplace  in  amazement 

'  No,  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
^'  cried  £dwina,  in  a  fit  of 
^mpnnction.  '  I  don't  know 
▼hat  I  intended,  but  it  is  dread- 
My  dull  here ;  horribly,  fright- 
Wly,  fearfully,  unspeakably  dull  1* 

'  I  wish  I  could  make  it  better 
^  yon,*  said  HacheL 

'But  you  can't,  so  there  is  no 


use  in  wishing.     What  news  did 
Hal  send  you  this  morning  ?' 

^Not  much.  Hal's  forte^  as 
you  are  aware,  is  not  letter-writ- 
ing.' 

'  Still  he  did  write,  and  at  con* 
siderable  length,  too ;  tell  me  all 
he  said.' 

'  He  said  mamma  was  well,  and 
Phil  well,  and  Ealph  well,  and 
himself  well ;  that  mamma  seemed 
to  find  Scarborough  dull;  that 
Lord  Chesunt  and  Captain  £at- 
tersley  are  gone,  and  that  they 
all  want  to  know  what  you  did  to 
offend  his  lordship.' 

'  O  !  he  was  offended.  I  am 
glad  of  that.' 

Rachel  looked  at  her  sister  with 
some  curiosity. 

*  How  did  you  manage  it, 
Dwina  f  she  asked. 

'  You  know  he  had  been  too 
ill,  he  said,  or  so  Captain  Batters- 
ley  said,  for  some  days  to  leave 
hiis  room;  and  yet  that  unluckj: 
morning  when  papa  came  down 
there  he  was  on  the  beach,  bath- 
chair  and  servant,  looking  about 
him,  seeing  what  he  could  see. 
He  was  there  when  we  returned 
from  our  sail,  and  made  a  remark 
to  me  I  did  not  like  about  Mi*. 
Lassils.  He  got  as  good  as  he 
gave,  I  can  tell  you.  He  won't 
meddle  in  my  business  again,  I 
fancy,  in  a  hurry.' 

*  But  what  did  you  say  T  asked 
Eachel,  in  an  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

•Never  you  mind,'  answered 
Edwina,  resuming  her  lounging 
position;  for  she  had  sat  bolt 
upright  whilst  referring  to  this 
passage  of  arms.  'Go  on ;  tell  me 
more  that  Hal  writes.' 

*The  weather  has  been  rough 
there  lately,'  proceeded  Eachel, 
after  a  moment's  pause, '  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  go  out 
boating  more  than  twice  since 
you  left — ' 

*  Yes ;  go  on.' 
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*  But  they  liave  had  some  plea- 
sant rides  in  the  neighhoui- 
hood.' 

'  Rachel,  yon  are  enough  to  pro- 
yoke  a  saint.  Doling  out  such 
scraps  of  information;  let  me 
read  the  letter  for  myself.' 

'  No ;  I  am  not  going  to  show 
you  my  letters,'  answered  Eachel 
more  £rmly  than  usual,  pursuing 
her  work  diligently. 

In  a  moment  Edwina  was  out 
of  her  chair  and  beside  the  win- 
dow. 

*Give  me  Hal's  letter,'  she 
cried,  *  or  I  will  never  be  friends 
with  you  again;  never,  never, 
never !' 

*  I  would  rather  not  give  it  you,' 
said  Rachel,  looking  at  her  with 
a  troubled  expression  in  her  usu- 
ally placid  face. 

'  And  I  would  rather  you  did ; 
and  you  shall !  Rachel,  have  I 
ever  refused  to  show  you  any- 
tfiing  1  Give  me  that  letter  like 
a  darling ;  give  it  to  me  like  a 
dear.' 

'  I  think  you  ought  not  to  ask 
me,  Dwina,  when  I  tell  you  it 
would  grieve  me  very  much  to  do 
what  you  want.' 

'  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  you, 
for  it  grieves  me  very  much  not 
to  get  all  I  want.' 

With  a  sigh  Rachel  produced 
her  brother's  epistle. 

*  You  will  see  why  I  did  not 
want  you  to  read  it,  Dwina,'  she 
said.  'I  wish  Hal  would  not 
write  as  he  does.' 

*Poor  boy,  what  an  awful 
scrawl !'  exclaimed  Edwina,  as  she 
pulled  the  enclosure  out  of  the 
envelope,  and  began  to  read  : 

< "  Dear  Old  Thing—"  WeU, 
I'm  sure !'  commented  the  girL 
' "  Dear  Old  Thing,— Thanks,  ever 
so  many,  for  your  note  and  the 
needful.  What  a  stunning  girl 
you  are !  very  diflferent  from  the 
future  Viscountess,  who  never  can 


keep  a  sixpence  to  bless  dlher 
herself  or  her  friends  with.  Of 
course  you  know  about  the  gov- 
ernor coming  down  so  '  unexpect- 
ed,' as  the  servants  say,  and  the 
joUy  row  tbere  was  between  him 
and  the  mater,  who,  between 
ourselves,  has  been  going  it  since 
we  came  here.  There  seems,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  to  have  been 
a  deuce  of  a  shindy  about  £.  s.  d. 
and  other  matters.  He  was  quite 
right  to  whisk  Eddy  off  with  hinu 
People  were  talking  about  her 
and  the  sickly-looking  lord  in  a 
way  that  made  me  long  to  kick 
some  fellow.  By  the  bye,  can 
you  tell  us  what  she  said  to  Ches- 
Tint  to  make  him  so  angry  ?  We 
were  not  able  to  get  it  out  of 
Battersley,  but  have  heard  indi- 
rectly his  lordship  declares  the 
next  time  he  takes  the  slightest 
notice  of  a  pretty  girl  he  will  first 
make  sure  she  has  been  brought 
up  as  a  lady.  Pleasant  for  us, 
isn't  it  ?  Lassils  seems  inconsola- 
ble at  her  departure.  He  was 
awful  spoons ;  and  I  really  think 
if  the  eighty  thousand  pounds 
had  not  been  in  the  way,  he  would 
have  stood  his  chance  of  getting 
'No'  from  the  governor.  What 
he  could  see  in  her  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know;  we  are  all  agreed 
she  is  far  too  fast.  We  did  not 
want  her  out  with  us  that  morn- 
ing she  dished  her  goose ;  but  she 
would  come.  Lassils  seemed  to 
like  it,  though. 

"  The  mater  is  well,  but  incon- 
solable for  want  of  her  dear  toady ; 
and  Winter  has  been  having  a  bad 
time  of  it.  We  are  all  living  in 
hopes  the '  Banks  and  Braes,'  as  we 
call  her,  may  soon  return  to  cheer 
my  lady  up  a  Httle.  Chesunt  has 
gone,  and  Lassils  is  going.  His 
fair  charmer  is  expected  in  Eng- 
land, or  has  come;  which  is  it! 
Sometimes  I  think  she  is  a  myth; 
so  if  you  see  a  clerk  from  the 
War  Office  loafing  around  Palace 
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Qaidens,  yon  had  best  lock  Eddy 
up.  All  the  rest  of  ns  are  well. 
It  has  been  too  rough  to  go  sail- 
ing ;  bnt  we  have  had  some  good 
rides  abont  the  conntry.  I  wish 
yon  weie  here.  It  is  a  crying 
fihame  yon  never  go  anywhere. — 
Yonr  loving  brother, 

"  Hal  Mopfat." 

*0,  very  well,  Master  Hal/ 
said  Edwina,  folding  up  this 
epistle, '  I  am  too  fast,  am  I?  and 
you  wonder  what  people  see  in 
me.  And  you  did  not  want  to 
take  me  with  you.  Very  well; 
just  wait  till  you  come  wanting 
to  borrow  a  sovereign  next  time, 
and  you'll  see  whether  you  get 
it.' 

*  I  don't  think  he  would  get  it 
in  any  case,  Dwina,'  said  Bachel, 
smiling.  '  You  are  always  as 
short  of  money  as  he  is.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  am,'  answered 
£dwina,  smiling  too;  and  then 
she  walked  back  to  the  hearth, 
and,  laying  her  head  on  the  man- 
telpiece, stood  looking  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire. 

Bachel  followed  her,  and,  taking 
ihe  letter  from  her  unresisting 
fingers,  tore  it  into  yery  small 
pieces  and  threw  them  on  the 
blazing  coals. 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  it  at 
ally'  she  remarked — 'not  for  a 
moment  Hal  should  not  write 
abont  mamma  in  that  way.' 

*  Pooh  r  said  Edwina.  *  What 
does  it  matter  I  Every  one  must 
know  she  has  not  the  sweetest 
temper  in  the  world/ 

*  And  to  say  that  she  and  papa 
bad  qnanelled,'  went  on  Bachel, 
panning  her  own  train  of  thought. 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
bat  they  did.  At  the  best  of 
times  she  would  provoke  a  saint, 
but  since  we  went  to  Scarborough 
jon  can't  imagine  how  much  worse 
ahe  has  been.  You  should  hear 
her  rating  Winter.    She  tried  it 


with  me,  but  I  walked  out  of  the 
room.  If  you  had  been  there 
you  would  have  come  in  for  all 
of  it.' 

'Dwina,  I  do  wish,  dear — * 
Bachel  was  beginning,  when  the 
sound  of  a  thundering  double- 
knock  resounded  through  the 
silent  house. 

'  Hush  !'  said  Edwina,  holding 
up  her  hand. 

*Who  can  it  be?'  marvelled 
Bachel ;  for  they  knew  no  one  in 
town  likely  to  call,  and,  indeed, 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  ab- 
sent from  London. 

Edwina  stole  to  a  door,  not 
generally  used,  opening  into  a 
Uttle  side  hall,  and  softly  unclos- 
ing it,  stood  listening,  her  hand 
stUl  raised  to  enforce  silence  on 
her  sister. 

'  Mr;  Lassils,  I  hope,'  she  said, 
in  a  whisper,  parodying  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  sailor  and  the 
tracts.  *Mr,  Woodham,  I  fear. 
Miss  Banks,  by — '  and  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the 
most  extreme  disgust  she  retreated 
from  her  position.  'Don't  see 
her,  Bachel,'  she  entreated.  '  There, 
I  knew  that  stupid  Simonds  would 
show  her  in !  Tell  him  to  say  we 
are  sick,  dead,  anything.  There, 
now!' 

'Miss  Banks,'  announced  Si- 
monds ;  and  without  leaving  Ed- 
wina even  the  chance  of  retreat, 
that  lady  followed  straight  through 
the  outer  drawing-room,  where 
Simonds  had  meant  to  leave  her, 
and  entered  the  inner  apartment, 
to  which,  when  Lady  Moffat  was 
at  home,  she  considered  herself 
privileged. 

*  Well,  dear,  and  how  are  you  V 
she  began,  shaking  hands  with 
Bachel,  whom  she  would  have 
kissed,  only  that  she  had  never 
yet  got  upon  terms  of  what  she 
called  '  real  friendliness'  with  the 
young  people  in  Holyrood  House. 
'  I  fdt  I  must  come  round  and 
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have  a  peep  at  you.  And  bow 
are  you,  Edwina?  she  added,  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  younger  sister 
buried  in  her  easy-chair.  '  Have 
you  got  a  cold  ?  she  asked,  glanc- 
ing at  the  fur  cloak  and  the  girl's 
rueful  expression  of  counten- 
ance. 

Very  ungraciously  Edwina  half 
rose  from  her  seat  and  presented, 
or  rather  allowed  Miss  Banks  to 
take,  two  of  her  fingers. 

'  You  nasty  rude  little  monkey, 
I  should  like  to  shake  you,' thought 
the  spinster;  whilst  Eachel,  in- 
wardly vexed  and  mortified,  an- 
swered for  her, 

'  No,  she  has  not  a  cold.  She 
is  only  out  of  sorts.  She  is  al- 
ways miserable  on  a  wet  day.' 

'like  her  mamma,'  said  Miss 
Banks  genially. 

^  Mamma  is  not  fond  of  lain 
either,'  acquiesced  KacheL 

'  Mamma  hates  rain,  and  so  do 
I,'  amended  Edwina,  sinking  back 
into  her  former  position,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  despised  novel  as 
armour  defensive  and  offensive 
against  Miss  Banks'  advances. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  her 
sister  treated  the  visitor  with  such 
scurvy  politeness  that  Eachel 
exerted  herself  more  than  usual 
in  order  to  place  Miss  Banks  at 
her  ease.  Perhaps,  also,  there 
was  something  in  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  she  could  speak 
freely  and  naturally  without  the 
fear  of  giving  offence — a  fear  ever 
present  when  Lady  Moffat  chanced 
to  be  of  the  company.  Whatever 
the  cause,  Miss  Banks  felt  that 
she  had  never  before  seen  the  girl 
to  full  advantage,  and  she  won- 
dered more  and  more  at  the  re- 
pugnance—for, indeed,  it  amounted 
to  repugnance — which  her  mother 
seemed  to  feel  towards  her. 

'I  am  going  back  to  Scar- 
borough to  -  morrow,'  explained 
Miss  Banks ;  '  so  I  called  to-day 
that   I    might    take    back    the 


latest  news  from  Palace  Gardens 
with  me,  and  also  ask  if  yoa 
had  any  little  parcel  you  wanted 
sent' 

'  I  think  not,  thank  you,'  said 
EacheL  '  Papa  took  charge  of  a 
little  piece  of  lace  I  worked  for 
mamma.  Perhaps  she  showed  it 
to  you,'  added  the  girl^  with  a 
faint  colour  rising  in  her  cheeks, 
and  a  certain  nervous  hesitation 
in  her  manner. 

*  O  yes,'  answered  Miss  Banks. 
'Lovely,  lovely;  just  like  gossa- 
mer.' She  had  seen  Lady  MoflGeit 
rend  it  in  pieces ;  but  there  was 
no  need  to  tell  Eachel  how  she 
had  picked  up  a  morsel  and  la- 
mented over  its  destruction. 

'  And  how  do  you  think  mamma 
really  isf  asked  the  girl,  after 
they  had  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
about  point  and  Mechlin  and 
Spanish  and  other  of  the  many 
styles  she  had  studied  so  careftdly 
at  South  Kensington.  '  Do  you 
think  she  is  better;  that  Scar- 
borough has  benefited  her  as  much 
as  we  hoped  it  would  V 

'Ko,  my  dear,  I  don't,'  said 
Miss  Banks,  who  always  said  she 
was  nothing  if  not  candid  (Mr. 
Lassils  amended,  '  worse  than  no- 
thing always') ;  '  and  to  be  quite 
frank  with  you — * 

'  Mamma  is  perfectly  welL  You 
must  not  let  any  one  frighten  you, 
Eachel,'  interposed  Edwina  at  this 
juncture,  speaking  without  raising 
her  eyes  from  her  book.  '  Mamma 
is  as  strong  as  I  am,  there  !'  and 
she  snapped  out  the  last  word  in 
fierce  defiance  of  Miss  Banks  and 
all  her  words  and  statements. 

Even  Miss  Banks  was  discon- 
certed by  this  sally.  For  a  second 
she  looked  doub^lly  at  Eachel, 
who,  blushing  crimson,  felt  so 
ashamed  she  could  not  speak,  and 
then  proceeded  with  her  unfinished 
sentence  as  though  no  remark  had 
intervened. 

*  I  am  afraid  she  never  will  be 
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quite  strong  till  she  leads  a  quieter 
life.  It  is  natural/  proceeded 
Miss  Banksy  'that  your  dear 
mamma  should  feel  reluctant  to 
irithdraw  from  society,  which  she 
so  enjoys  and  so  much  adorns. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if, 
after  haying  mixed  all  her  life  in 
the  world,  she  could  immediately 
seclude  herself  £rom  it;  and,  be- 
sideSy  her  spirits  are  so  high  and 
her  energy  so  great,  that  she  fancies 
she  can  undergo  any  amount  of 
£iitigue  with  impunity.' 

'She  is  most  energetic,'  mur« 
mured  Eachel,  as,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  If  Lady  Moffat  had  wished 
to  go  anywhere,  she  would  have 
risen  from  a  sick  -  bed  to  accom- 
plish her  object. 

'Yes;  but  you  see,'  went  on 
Miss  Banks  argumentatively,  'that, 
though  energy  may  carry  a  person 
through  for  a  time,  it  will  not 
bear  the  strain  for  ever.  Your 
mamma  has  for  years  been  visiting 
a  great  deal,  keeping  very  late 
houm,  receiving  guests,  taking  but 
little  repose,  mental  or  physical.' 

'Indeed,  Mias  Banks,  you  are 
mistaken,'  interposed  Eachel ;  *  we 
led  a  very  quiet  sort  of  life  till 
we  came  here.  Mamma  scarcely 
ever  went  out,  and  was  generally 
in  bed  at  eleven.  After  we  re- 
moved to  Carlton  Hill,  indeed, 
she  visited  more ;  but  we  did  not 
know  many  people  even  there.' 

'AH  the  more  reason,  then,' 
said  the  spinster, '  she  should  not 
begin  to  tax  her  constitution  now. 
She  is  not  strong,  and  she  is  not 
vrelL  She  can't  sleep ;  her  nerves 
have  got  into  an  excited  irritable 
state;  her  appetite  is  capricious, 
and  her  temper  is  less  equable 
than  it  was.  Before  I  left  Scar- 
borough I  was  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  go  to  Whitby.  It  is  a  nice 
quiet  place,  where  she  would  be 
out  of  the  way  of  visitors  and 
gaiety ;  and  I  tell  you  candidly, 
my  dear,  when  I  go  back  I  intend 


to  renew  the  attack  till  I  get  her 
away.' 

*  0,  if  you  only  could !'  mur- 
mured Eachel,  thinking  of  Sir 
John ;  while  Edwina  gave  a  con- 
temptuous sniff,  and  curled  up 
her  pretty  nose  in  confidence  to 
the  fire. 

'  Itis  so  frightfully  expensiveliv- 
ingatan  hotel,  too,' continued  Miss 
Banks.  '  Of  course  it  does  not 
signify  to  your  papa,  I  know ;  but 
stUl  the  bills  appear  to  a  poor 
body  like  myself,  who  has  to  con- 
sider a  sixpence  twice  before  I 
spend  it  once,  something  awful. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  money 
either ;  nothing,  I  mean,  really  to 
see  for  it.  I^ow  nice  quiet  apart- 
ments, as  I  told  your  mamma, 
would  be  better  in  every  respect. 
If  I  can  but  get  her  to  follow  my 
advice,  I  shall  hope  to  bring  her 
back  quite  well.  You  are  cer- 
tain there  is  nothing  I  can  take 
for  her  1  It  does  not  matter  how 
large  the  parceL  Think  now,  is 
there)'  and  Miss  Banks  put  her 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
looked  at  Bachel  like  a  smiling 
Gorgon. 

'  Nothing,  thank  you,'  answered 
Eachel,  'except  my  dear,  dear 
love.' 

*And  you  may  give  mine  to 
Viscount  Chesunt,  if  you  like. 
Miss  Banks,'  added  Edwina,  look- 
ing at  the  spinster  over  her 
shoulder. 

'You  naughty,  naughty  girl,' 
said  Miss  Banks,  '  to  compromise 
us  all  as  you  did  in  that  quarter  ! 
I  felt  quite  thankful  when  I  found 
your  papa  had  carried  you  ofL  If 
you  had  stayed,  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  face  such  a  storm.' 

'I  should  not  have  cared  for 
that,'  answered  Edwina  defiantly. 
*  When  a  person  is  rude  to  me,  I 
have  a  right  to  be  rude  to  him ;' 
and  she  returned  to  her  book  with 
a  satisfied  smile. 

Miss  Banks  smoothed  her  gloves 
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and  shrngged  her  shoulders  with 
a  despairing  and  deprecating  ges- 
ture ;  then  she  said  to  Eachel, 

'  I  hear  from  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine — indeed,  I  may  say  the 
dearest  friend  I  have — that  Mr. 
Lassil's  fiancie  is  to  anive  in 
England  next  week.  Curiously 
enough,  she  is  coming  to  Palace 
Gardens.  People  call  that  affair 
a  romance.  For  my  part,  it  seems 
to  me  most  vulgarly  practical. 
Two  young  persons  who  have 
never  seen  each  other,  and  very 
likely  till  quite  lately  never  even 
heard  of  each  other,  are  going  to 
marry  for  the  sake  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds/ 
*  Eighty,'  corrected  Edwina. 
*I  understood  douhle  that; 
but  no  doubt  you  are  right/  said 
Miss  Banks,  adding  in  an  audible 
whisper  to  Eachel,  'See  how  well 
informed  she  is.  JS'o  matter,  how- 
ever, what  the  amount,  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  mere  affair  of  sale  and 
barter.  I  call  it  dreadful  1  I  really 
cannot  think  how  men  and  women 
can  be  so  mercenary.' 

Edwina  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  but  shut  it  again  without 
carrying  out  her  intention. 

'  Do  you  know  at  all  how  such 
a  thing  happened  to  come  about  V 
asked  Rachel. 

Nothing  could  have  delighted 
Miss  Banks  more  than  this  ques- 
tion. She  knew  everything  con- 
nected with  the  matter;  went 
into  a  history  of  the  respective 
jfomilies ;  diverged  from  the  main 
road  of  her  narrative  to  give  a 
biography  of  the  testator  who  had 
left  sucl)  an  uneasy  legacy  behind 
him;  relieved  her  tsde  with  an 
account  of  some  wonderful  Aus- 
tralian digger,  who  had  rescued 
father  and  daughter  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life;  and  finished  with 
a  little  back-handed  slap  at  Mr. 
Lassils,  who  would  never,  she 
said,  marry  any  girl  unless  he 
could  get  a  large  dot  with  her. 


'  He  is  *the  most  dreadful  flirt 
I  ever  knew,'  she  said.  'The 
numbers  of  pretty  creatures  he 
has  made  love  to !  In  fact,  he 
says  himself  he  cannot  see  a  pretty 
woman  and  not  fall  in  love  with 
her.  All  the  daughters  rave  about 
him;  but  the  papas  don't  quite 
agree  with  them.  They  want  to 
know  something  more  of  a  fatuie 
son-in-law  than  Ms  handsome  face 
and  salary  in  the  War  Office. 
Papas  are  very  tyrannical  peo- 
ple sometimes,  are  not  they,  Ed- 
wina 1' 

No  answer,  only  a  disgusted 
silence  behind  the  book. 

By  this  time  the  rain,  which, 
having  slept  late  after  its  exertions 
on  the  previous  night,  was  long  in 
putting  in  an  appearance,  woke 
up,  and  began  to  make  its  presence 
known.  Plash,  plash,  pls^h ;  sop, 
sop,  sop ;  it  was  like  the  tuning- 
up  of  the  fiddles  in  an  orchestra — 
a  drop  now,  a  drip  again ;  a  light 
hurrying  mist,  like  a  bow  drawn 
swiftly  across  the  strings ;  a  few 
heralding  splashes,  and  then  the 
overture  began  in  earnest 

'  Bless  me,'  cried  Miss  Banks, 
in  a  genuine  panic ;  '  it  is  raining ! 
How  am  I  ever  to  get  home  V 

^  We  will  send  for  a  cab,'  said 
Rachel. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,  cabs  cost  money/ 
answered  Miss  Banks  ruefully. 
'  I  must  walk ;  and  of  course  I 
should  not  mind  that,  only  I  have 
not  a  waterproof  or  an  umbrella, 
or— or — anything ;'  and  the  poor 
lady,  who  was  indeed  most  lightly 
clad,  got  up  and  looked  out  at 
the  sl^  with  anything  but  a  hope- 
ful glance. 

*  Serve  you  right,  you  old 
horror,'  muttered  Edwina  in  con- 
fidence to  her  book.  '  I  hope  you 
will  get  drowned.' 

'  I  will  lend  you  a  thick  shawl 
and  an  umbrella/  said  RacheL 
*  Pray  sit  down  again.  Have  you 
had  any  luncheon)     Yes;  well. 
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•t  least  yon  must  have  a  glass  of 
wine.    Will  yon  ring,  Edwina  1* 

Edwina  Tang  a  peal  which 
might  have  waked  the  dead. 

'If  yon  will  excnae  me,  Miss 
Banks/  said  Bachel,  after  she  had 
ponied  ont  the  wine,  ^  I  shonld 
like  to  inn  up  and  fetch  the  shawl 
mysell  I  know  exactly  where  it 
iSy  and — and  you  will  have  a  his- 
coit  or  some  cake,  won't  yonf 

There  was  a  grim  silence  in  the 
room  while  Rachel  remained  ah- 
■ent.  Miss  Banks  made  no  attempt 
to  hreak  it,  and  Edwina  would  not. 

The  spinster  sipped  her  sherry 
and  ate  some  cake,  both  of  which 
aihe  mentally  pronounced  veiy 
good  indeed,  and  Lady  Moffat's 
younger  daughter  turned  over 
page  after  page  of  the  hook  she 
held  in  a  demonstrative  and  ag- 
gressiye  fashion. 

Thioogh  the  uttei  silence  the 
rain  was  heard  plainly  coming 
down  faster  and  faster,  heavier  and 
heavier.  Miss  Banks,  looking  out 
at  the  hopeless  prospect,  mentaUy 
anathematised  all  rich  people,  to 
whom  such  accidents  did  not 
matter — ^who  could  hire  cabs  and 
never  miss  the  hire,  buy  new 
clothes  and  never  count  the  cost 
She  had  not  dressed  as  she  might 
have  done  merely  to  call  at  the 
HofGatte,  whom  she  now  clearly 
nndeistood  were  socially  nobodies, 
and  scarcely  likely,  even  with  her 
aasistancey  ever  to  become  any- 
bodies; but  she  had  donned,  if 
not  her  best  attire,  a  nice  gown 
and  a  good  mantle  to  '  wait  upon' 
Lady  Gnf&n,  who  hated  to  see 
people  'wrapped  up,'  and  lesented 
the  intrusion  of  a  'waterproofed 
creature'  into  her  drawing-room. 

Poor  Miss  Banks !  Poor  Miss 
Anybody,  who  has  to  study  the 
whims  of  any  London  society,  and 
cot  her  coat  according  to  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  measnie  of  cloth  con- 
ventionality peimits  for  the  pur- 
! 


Presently  Eachel  came  back,  a 
shawl  over  her  arm,  an  umbrella 
in  her  hand. 

'  How  the  rain  is  coming  down, 
Miss  Banks !'  she  said  sympa- 
thetically, yet  not,  Miss  Banks 
felt,  with  all  the  sympathy  her 
position  deserved.  *  You  can't  go 
out  in  that;  pray  wait  a  litde 
longer  t  Let  me  give  you  another 
glass  of  wine.' 

Miss  Banks  allowed  her  to  do 
so.  There  was  nothing  indeed 
more  singular  about  Miss  Banks 
than  the  way  she  took  wine. 

Not  appreciatively,  not  as  if 
it  did  her  the  slightest  good,  or 
were  the  faintest  gratification  to 
her;  but  as  part-payment  of  a 
rSle  for  which  she  was  most  in- 
efficiently remunerated.  She  re- 
garded dinners,  luncheons,  break- 
feists,  the  driest  sherry,  the  finest 
champagne  but  as  a  miner  in 
former  days  might  the  goods  from 
a  'tommy-shop.'  She  would 
rather  have  had  the  money  by 
far ;  as  the  money  was  not  obtain- 
able, she  decided  to  take  such 
value  as  she  could  get. 

She  sipped  the  second  glass  of 
wine,  and  ate  another  piece  of 
cake.  Edwina  still  remained  en- 
grossed in  her  novel  Eachel 
hovered  between  Miss  Banks  and 
the  window. 

'  I  really  must  go  now,'  said 
Miss  Banks,  wondering  whether 
Eachel  would  ask  her  to  spend 
the  day  and  stop  for  dinner. 

*  One  moment,  please,' entreated 
Eachel ; '  let  me  see  how  it  looks 
in  the  firont.' 

Presently  she  came  back  smil- 
ing. 

'  It  does  not  rain  quite  so  much 
now,  I  think,'  she  said,  '  and  this 
is  a  good  thick  shawL' 

'  But  how  am  I  to  get  it  back 
to  you  V  asked  Miss  Banks,  who 
was  in  a  mood  to  find  difficulties 
where  perhaps  none  really  existed. 

'Should  you  mind  keeping  it 
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altogether  f  asked  Eachel,  in  some 
confusion,  and  with  a  pretty 
hesitation  in  voice  and  manner,  as 
she  wrapped  the  soft  folds  round 
Miss  Banks'  lean  shoulders.  '  Yon 
won't  be  vexed  with  me,  will  yon  f 
I  should  be  so  pleased,  and  I 
have  never  worn  it,  or  opened 
this  umbrella;  I  bought  them  both 
just  before  I  went  into  Surrey, 
and  the  weather  was  so  fine  I  had 
no  occasion  to  use  either.  They 
are  scarcely  worth  offering,  but 
still  you  may  find  them  useful  at 
Scarborough.' 

Not  a  broker  in  the  land  could 
have  appraised  the  value  of  goods 
more  rapidly  or  correctly  than 
Miss  Banks,  and  already  she  had 
arrived  at  a  true  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  both  articles  thus  offered 
to  her. 

*  Thank  you,  dear,'  she  said 
heartily  ; '  I  accept  your  kindness 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  not 
merely  because  I  really  am  in  want 
of  both  a  new  wrap  and  a  sound 
umbrella — mine  got  blown  to  pieces 
on  the  cliflf  the  other  day — but 
because  of  the  charming  way  in 
which  you  offer  your  presents.  I 
shall  think  of  you  every  time  I 
look  at  this  shawl;'  and  she 
wrapped  it  a  little  closer  round 
her.  '  It  is  very  good  and  nice 
and  thoughtful  of  you,  Bachel;' 
and  she  walked  up  to  the  younger 
girl,  who  never  lifted  her  head  or 
changed  her  attitude. 

'  What  is  your  book  Y  asked 
the  spinster;  'it  must  be  very 
interesting.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  you  so  engrossed 
in  a  novel  before.' 

Edwina  shut  the  book  with  a 
snap.  *  What !  are  you  going,  Miss 
Banks  V  she  said,  ignoring  the 
question,  and  rising  with  a  certain 
cheerful  alacrity  which  she  intend- 
ed to  irritate,  and  which  did  irri- 
tate, the  spinster.  *  Won't  you 
get  very  wetl' 

In  her  turn  Miss  Banks  did 


not  reply  to  this  remark ;  she  just 
touched  the  girl's  hand  and  said 
good-bye,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  attended  by  Bachel,  who 
would  go  with  her  to  the  door, 
spite  of  all  remonstrances. 

The  rain,  which  had  slackened 
for  a  short  time,  was  now  again 
coming  down  in  torrents.  In  the 
hall  stood  Simonds,  looking  re- 
markably sour  and  respectable, 
armed  with  a  carriage  umbrella ; 
drawn  close  up  to  the  step  was  a 
cab. 

'  I  sent  for  one,'  said  Eachel,  in 
answer  to  Miss  Banks'  look  of 
inquiry.  *  I  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  your  walking  home  in 
such  a  deluge ;  papa  would  not  have 
allowed  it  for  a  moment;  and 
Simonds  has  settled  with  the 
driver,  so  that  you  need  not 
stand  a  moment  in  the  rain« 
Good-bye,  Miss  Banks ;  my  dear 
love  to  mamma.' 

'  I  must  kiss  you,'  said  Miss 
Banks ;  and  for  the  moment  she 
felt  something  as  near  gratitude  as 
it  was  in  her  nature  to  experience. 
She  had  come  to  Palace  Gardens 
expecting  nothing,  and  she  de- 
parted from  it  the  richer  by  two 
very  useful  presents.  She  had 
not  been  obliged  to  scheme  to  get 
them — they  had  come  'just  like  a 
blessing/  as  some  one  puts  such 
gifts — and  she  would  reach  home 
dryshod  and  without  a  spot  of 
rain  on  her  dress,  and  no  fuss 
either  about  the  matter.  '  No  ; 
the  girl  is  nice,'  she  considered ; 
'where  in  the  world  did  Lady 
Moffat  get  such  a  daughter  f 

Eachel  went  back  to  the  inner 
drawing-room,  and  stood  for  a 
minute  regarding  the  rain  as  it 
poured  down  into  the  garden  and 
swept  across  Kensington.  The 
disconsolate  horse  was  seeking, 
poor  beast,  for  some  shelter  under 
the  shade  of  an  elm-tree,  the  cow 
had  disappeared  from  view  ;  any- 
thing more  wretched,  more  cheer- 
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less    than    the  landscape    conld 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

With  a  shiver  the  girl  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  interior  of 
the  room,  and  remarked, 

'What  a  day  !  what  a  most 
miserable  day!' 

Edwina  did  not  answer.  She 
had  not  reopened  her  book,  but 
saty  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire, 
which  by  this  time  was  low  and 
dull. 

'I  shonld  think,'  went  on 
Rachel, '  that  if  wet  weather  sets 
in,  mamma  would  soon  return 
home.' 

There  was  not  any  actual  neces- 
sity for  a  reply ;  at  all  events  none 
came. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  without 
any  asristance  at  all  in  carrying 
on  a  conversation,  and  Bachel 
accordingly  gave  up  the  endea- 
TOUTy  and  resumed  the  work  she 
bad  relinquished  during  Miss 
Sanks'  visit. 

Silence  in  the  room,  silence 
only  broken  by  the  occasional  fall 
of  a  cinder,  by  the  beating  of  the 
lain  against  the  windows,  by  the 
wet  plashing  on  the  terrace. 
Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken 
by  a  difierent  sound.  Eachel 
conld  not  believe  the  evidence  of 
her  senses.  She  sat  with  needle 
suspended  and  lips  a  little  parted, 
listening. 

Another  interval  of  total  silence, 
then  the  sound  was  repeated; 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  it  was 
a  sob.  In  a  second  Kachel  was  by 
her  sister^s  chair,  kneeling  on  the 
mg  beside  her. 

'Dwina,  Dwina,  what  is  the 
matter f  she  asked;  'aren't  you 
welir 

Edwina  turned  her  head  aside, 
and  pushed  the  anxious  questioner 
aside  with  an  ungracious  elbow. 

*  Go  away,  can't  you?  Leave  me 
alone ;  get  cm  with  the  work  you 
are  so  fond  of.  Tou  are  just  like 
the  rest;  you  are  as  bad  as  any  one.' 


'  What  have  I  done  now  V  cried 
poor  Eachel,  in  dismay. 

*  What  have  you  done  ?'  repeated 
Edwina,  sobbing  and  weeping 
now  without  the  smallest  restraint; 
*  what  haven't  you  done  ?  Taken 
sides  with  that  odious  woman 
against  me,  giving  her  shawls  and 
things ;  and,  0  dear,  how  civil  you 
were  to  her !' 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you ; 
and  then  you  were  so  dreadfully 
rude,'  said  Eachel,  in  extenuation. 

*  If  you  are  going  to  be  civil  to 
all  the  people  I  am  rude  to,  you 
will  have  enough  to  do,'  retorted 
Edwina,  her  cheeks  crimson,  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  her  hair  tossed, 
her  frills  rumpled,  a  pretty  picture 
in  her  childish  anger,  yet  a  sad : 
storm-driven  by  passion,  inherit- 
ing part  of  her  mother's  beauty, 
and  part,  alas,  of  her  mother's 
temper — a  wayward,  selfish,  un- 
reasoning little  girL 

'  Dwina  dear,'  Eachel  began. 

*  0,  don't  "  Dwina  dear^'  me,' 
interrupted  her  sister.  'I  hate 
such  hypocrisy.' 

^If  you  mean  that  I  do  not 
love  you,  Dwina,  you  are  mis- 
taken,' said  Eachel.  '  I  had  no 
thought  of  vexing  you.  I  hoped 
Miss  Banks  might  induce  mamma 
to  live  a  little  more  quietly.' 

'  She,  indeed  !  when  she  was 
always  bringing  people  to  see  us.' 

<  And  her  dress  did  look  so  thin 
and  unsuitable  for  wet  weather; 
and  she  is  poor,  you  know,  dear, 
and  every  one  says  she  has  such  a 
dreadful  struggle,  and  is  so  devoted 
to  her  poor  brother.' 

^  I  know  one  person  who  says 
precisely  the  reverse,'  answered 
Edwina.  '  But  whether  she  is  poor 
or  whether  she  is  rich,  whether 
she  is  kind  to  her  brother  or  not^ 
she  has  no  right  coming  here 
to  make  mischief,  saying  such 
things  about  a  man  who  has  never 
injured  her.  If  Mr.  Lassils  is 
going  to  marry  a  girl  with  eighty 
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thousand  pounds  or  mth  eight 
hundred  thousand,  what  is  it  to 
her?'  and  Edwina  fairlj  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  cried 
openly,  unrestrainedly. 

For  a  moment  Eachel  remained 
looking  at  her  in  astonishment; 
then  a  sudden  light  hreaking 
through  the  darkness,  she  said, 

*What  is  it  to  you,  Dwinal 
that  is  of  more  consequence. 
What  is  it  to  youf  she  went 
on  more  earnestly,  finding  her 
sister  youchsafed  no  reply. 

'  Go  away,  EacheL  I  wish  you 
would  go  back  to  your  work  and 
leave  me  alone.  Don't  hold  me, 
or  I  shall  hurt  you ;  I  can't  bear 
to  be  pawed,  as  I  have  told  you 
a  hundred  times  over.' 

Eachel  took  her  hands  slowly 
£rom  her  sister*s  neck  and  clasped 
them  loosely  before  her,  but  she 
did  not  otherwise  alter  her  posi- 
tion. 

'Is  it  possible — O9  tell  me, 
dear;  you  know  you  may  trust 
Eachel — that  you  care  for  this — 
this  Mr.  LassiLsl* 

'  And  if  I  do,  what  then  V  asked 
Edwina  defiantly.  '  I  do  care  for 
him,'  she  went  on  recklessly ;  *  and 
that  dreadful  woman  knows  it, 
and  knows  he  cares  for  me.' 

'  But  if  he  is  going  to  marry  the 
heiress,'  suggestedEachel,  wonder- 
ing blmdly  about  this  new  and 
untoward  combination  of  circum- 
stances. 

*  He  will  many  her,  I  suppose, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it/  snapped 
Edwina  viciously. 

*  But  don't  you  think,  dear — ' 

*  Now,  Eachel,  stop  preaching. 
I  am  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  you. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk 
with  whom  everything  is  going 
smooth;  you  have  your  lover; 
just  let  mine  alone,  will  you  V 

*I  have  my  lover!'  repeated 
Eachel ;  '  what  are  you  thinking 
about^  Dwinaf 

*  How  delightfully  innocent  we 


are !  any  one,  to  hear  you,  might 
fSemcy  you  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing.' 

*  And  I  never  did,'  said  Eachel 
firmly,  though  her  face  was  covered 
with  blushes  as  she  spoke. 

*  Never  dreamt  Mr.  Woodham 
was  in  love  with  youf 

*  No,  indeed.' 

*  And  you  are  not  in  love  with 
himi' 

*  Most  certainly  not.' 

*  O,  rubbish  !*  said  Edwina ; 
*  why,  I  saw  it  all  the  day  after  I 
came  home.  €ro  back  to  your 
work ;  you  are  very  sly  and  de- 
mure, no  doubt;  but  you  can't 
deceive  me.' 

Eachel  rose  and  half  turned 
away;  then  she  stooped,  and, 
pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  sister's 
forehead,  walked  slowly  to  the 
door  and  left  the  room.  She  went 
up  the  broad  staircase  to  that  apart- 
ment which  had  proved  such  a 
refuge  to  her  in  many  an  hour  of 
trouble,  and,  as  she  had  done  the 
first  morning  she  ever  entered  the 
house,  stood  beside  the  window, 
looking  wistfully  over  Kensington 
Gardens. 

As  she  did  so  there  came  acroae 
her  soul  a  dim  sort  of  wonder  m 
to  the  eyes  with  which  in  some 
vague  distant  day  she  might 
regard  that  prospect.  A  prophetic 
sense  of  impending  disaster 
weighed  down  her  hewrt,  a  feeling 
of  coming  trouble,  of  the  advent 
of  disaster  even  then  on  the  road 
of  life  to  meet  her.  All  things 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  since 
they  entered  the  house.  She  re- 
membered now  the  feeling  of  dis- 
taste she  had  conceived  for  it  firom 
the  first  moment  she  crossed  the 
threshold;  she  recollected  how 
wistfully  she  had  turned  to  the 
idea  of  some  city  of  refuge  for 
herself  in  the  midst  of  that  wil- 
derness of  splendour.  She  gazed  at 
the  driving  rain  through  a  mist  of 
unbidden  tears.  Herfi^ervexed, 
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het  mother  ailing,  her  sister  un- 
liappy,  herself—^,  when  she 
came  to  that  she  followed  Ed- 
-wina's  example,  and,  sitting  down 
on  a  low  chair,  huried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  cried  hitterly. 

The  weary  day  was  drawing  to 
its  end,  and  the  shadows  of 
eyening  heginning  to  close,  when 
the  sound  of  the  opening  door 
startled  her. 

It  was  Edwina.  She  had  come 
to  beg  pardon  and  to  make  np 
Mends,  she  said,  and  she  carried 
in  her  hand  a  cnp  of  tea  as  a  peace- 
offering. 

*  Drink  it^  dear ;  it  wiU  do  yon 
good,'  she  entreated ;  '  and  yon 
ought  not  to  mind  me,  Eachel, 
because  yon  know  I  have  such  a 
inetched  temper,  and  I  never 
mean  really  what  I  say.  I  am 
sure  I  ought  not  to  speak  crossly 
to  you.  When  mamma  is  at 
home  you  get  plenty  of  scolding.' 

'Don't  talk  about  that,'  an- 
swered Bachel  j  and  she  put  her 
aim  round  her  sister's  waist  and 
drew  that  wayward  sister's  head 
to  her  tender  heart. 

iJText  morning,  just  before  her 
departure  for  Scarborough,  Miss 
Bmks  receiyed  a  note  and  a  little 
parcel 

'From  Miss  Moffat,  ma'am,' 
aaidl^ieL 


'  Something  for  my  lady,  I  sup- 
pose,' thought  Miss  Banks,  open- 
ing the  envelope  and  reading. 

'Dear  Miss  Bamks, — I  have 
been  thinking  that  you  will  want 
a  good  strong  pin  to  fasten  the 
shawl ;  it  is  so  heavy.  Will  you 
accept  the  accompanying  trifle^) 
which  I  think  may  answer  the 
purpose,  and  very  much  oblige, 
yours  sincerely, 

*  Eachel  Moffat. 

'P.S.  Pray  give  my  dear,  dear 
love  to  mamma.  I  know  that,  now 
she  is  not  very  well,  our  chatter 
might  tire  her;  but  if  she  should 
wish  to  have  Edwina  or  me  with 
her,  we  would  start  at  any  mo- 
ment. Will  you  teU  her  this  if 
you  think  well  V 

Miss  Banks  undid  the  parcel 
and  beheld  a  couple  of  massive 
gold  pins,  and  a  gold  chain  con- 
necting the  two. 

Her  experienced  eyes  had  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  value 
and  genuineness  of  this  gift. 

*  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Mofiat,' 
she  saidj  'upon  my  word,  yon 
are  quite  princely  in  your  gene- 
rosity j'  and  she  proceeded  with 
her  preparations,  while  quite  a 
new  plan  of  action  was  developing 
itself  in  her  mind. 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  Fon- 
tainebleaa  is  a  magnificent  theatre, 
upon  which,  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  played  the  great 
drama  of  absolutism.  The  voice 
of  the  Past  finds  an  echo  in  its 
palace-walls,  in  its  forest  glades ; 
palace  and  forest  have  been  bound 
up  with  the  most  salient  features 
of  French  history.  Great  memo- 
ries haunt  the  spot — memories 
the  most  diverse  and  conflicting, 
of  which  there  remains  a  visible 
record  in  the  castle.  More  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  mosaic  of  cas- 
tles, for  different  times  and  epochs 
have  left  their  mark  upon  it ;  the 
predominant  one  being,  however, 
that  of  the  Eenaissance,  and  very 
rightly,  for  under  the  art-loving 
Ejng  Francis  I.  it  attained  its 
greatest  glory.  It  was  here  that 
he  surrounded  himself  with  the 
illustrious  Italian  painters,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  never  ceased  to 
regret 

*That  loDg  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau.* 

It  was  here  that  Diane  de  Poitiers 
exercised  her  subtle  sway  over  his 
successor;  and  memories  of  her 
charms  are  preserved  in  the  splen- 
did ballroom  gorgeously  decorated, 
and  revealing  at  all  points  her 
emblematic  crescent  and  the  ini- 
tials or  the  salamander  crest  of 
her  royal  lover.  But  hers  is  not 
the  only  impress  of  a  courtesan 
left  on  the  castle's  walls.  We 
encounter  here  and  there  a  mys- 
terious S  with  a  stroke  drawn 
across,  the  paragram  for  Estr^es, 
which  reminds  us  that  this  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  Henry  IV.  and 
his  Gabrielle.  In  a  letter  dated 
fit)m  the  spot,  Henry  speaks  of  it 


as  'our  delicious  desert  of  Fon- 
taine-belle-E^u ;'  and  while  hunt- 
ing in  its  forest  it  is  said  there 
appeared  to  him  a  spectral  horse- 
man, warning  him  of  the  sad  end 
that  awaited  him   all   too  soon. 
AtFontaiuebleau  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  and  her  son  found  a  shel- 
ter after  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  L     Queen  Christine  of 
Sweden,  too,  found  a  refuge  here, 
of  which  she  has  stained  tiie  hos- 
pitable memory  with  blood,  for  it 
was  here  that  she  perpetrated  the 
murder  of  MonaldeschL     It  was 
at  Fontainebleau  that  was  signed 
the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantes,  a  crime  destined  to  hare 
a  terrible  expiation.     It  was  at 
Fontainebleau,  too,  that  another 
document   of  world-wide  import 
was  signed — Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion.   It  was  here  that  he  had 
been  wedded  with  all  pomp  to  an 
Austrian  Archduchess ;  here  that 
he  had  walked  arm-in-^arm  with  a 
Pope ;  and  here  that  he  was  forced 
to  abdicate  his  wrested  sovereignty. 
The    outer    courtyard,   with  its 
splendid  horseshoe-shaped  stairs, 
bears  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Cour  des  Adieux.     It  witnessed 
the  penultimate  act  of  the  great 
imperial  tragedy,  when  Napoleon, 
quitting  the  castle,  looked  for  the 
kst  time,  as  he  thought,  upon  his 
veteran  army,  and,   saluting  it, 
wept  over  its  standards,  kissed  its 
imperial  eagle,  and  commanded  it 
to  be  fidthful  to  France.    *We 
shall  meet  again,'  he  said  to  his 
friends,  and  his  words  were  veri- 
fied. 

Such  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the 
great  memories  that  linger  around 
Fontainebleau.    FStes^  crimes,  in- 
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tiigaesi  have  all  been  played  out 
here,  aod  who  can  tell  if  it  has 
kideed  seen  the  last  acti  At 
pxesent  the  palace  is  national  pro- 
perty, through  which  the  public 
are  allowed  a  hurried  scamper,  led 
by  loquacious  custodians,  who 
glibly  recite  what  they  have  learnt 
in  parrot  fleishion  anent  its  former 
glories,  and  permit  of  no  lingering 
properly  to  study  the  many  objects 
of  interest  with  which  the  place 
abounds.  It  is  a  museum  of  de- 
fdnct  kingcraft,  which  a  foolish 
iconoclasm  has  happily  spared, 
and  a  wise  Government  preserves 
intact. 

This,  the  Palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  its  formal  gardens,  and 
trees  trimmed  and  clipped  after 
the  fashion  of  Le  Notre,  are  fami- 
liar enough  to  the  Parisian  tou- 
rist, in  whose  programme  a  visit 
to  the  town  is  generally  included. 
Liess  familiar  is  the  forest.  A 
day's  excursion  from  Paris  does 
not  allow  of  time  to  see  its  beau- 
ties, neither  are  its  most  attrac- 
tive portions  at  all  near  the  town 
of  Fontainebleau.  Long  dusty 
aTenues  radiate  thence  on  all 
aides.  It  can  be  reached  by  car- 
rii^e  or  by  wading  anUe-deep 
tiirough  the  fine  white  sand  that 
ia  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
place ;  but  it  is  not  immediately 
about  it,  and  those  who  want  to 
explore  the  forest  and  take  the  town 
as  their  starting  -  point  will  each 
time  have  a  weary  road  to  tra- 
verse. The  forest  repa3r8  and  de- 
serves a  visit  to  itself  alone ;  and 
those  who  love  a  fine  dry  air, 
stimulating,  though  soft,  and 
those  who  love  trees  and  solitude, 
and  that  delightfal  feeling  of 
vastness  and  freedom  that  is  afford- 
ed by  a  laige  sweep  of  uninhabited 
land,  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
to  this  sylvan  retreat  It  is  so 
essy  of  access — little  more  than  an 
hour  by  rail  from  Paris;  moreover 
so  beautiful  and  so  diversified  in 
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its  beauty.  A  week  will  not  ex- 
haust its  chief  points  of  interest ; 
a  month  will  not  be  ill-spent  in 
its  shades ;  a  year,  allowing  of  all 
changes  of  effects  and  seasons, 
would  not  be  regretted. 

To  those  who  intend  to  make  a 
sojourn  in  the  forest  there  remains 
the  choice  of  pitching  their  quar- 
ters in  the  town  itself,  or  in  one 
of  the  numerous  villages  that  skirt 
the  wood.  We  have  stated  our 
objection  to  the  former.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  thatFrench  country 
inns  offer,  as  a  rule,  but  rough 
accommodation,  and  that  the  tra- 
veller who  turns  indiscriminately 
into  one  of  these  must  be  content 
to  forego  not  only  all  the  luxuries, 
but  many  of  the  niceties,  of  civili- 
sation. In  only  two  of  these  vil- 
lages can  he  be  sure  of  finding 
good  bed  and  board ;  in  only  two 
are  arrangements  made  for  tourists. 
These  two  are  Barbison  and  Mar- 
lotte,  situated  respectively  at  the 
west  and  south  of  the  forest,  al- 
most within  the  shelter  of  its 
trees,  and  near  some  of  its  finest 
and  most  picturesque  spots.  This 
fact  has  given  to  these  simple 
hamlets  a  fame  and  importance 
far  beyond  their  aspect,  which  is 
rude  in  the  extreme.  Barbison, 
indeed,  can  only  be  called  a  vil- 
lage by  courtesy,  for  it  consists 
but  of  one  long  paved  street. 
Still  artists,  poets,  writers,  and 
dreamers  have  sought  out  these 
secluded  sites;  have  immortalised 
them  by  brush,  poem,  pen,  and 
fancy,  until  these  modest  thorps 
have  grown  entwined  with  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nlmes  of  France.  George  Sand 
has  written  of  the  forest's  beau- 
ties; Millet  and  Rousseau,  the 
great  landscape  painters,  have 
studied  and  reproduced  them ; 
Henry  Muiger  wrote  his  Scenes  de 
Campagne  amid  them.  The  latter 
sleeps  his  long  sleep  at  Marlotte, 
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tbe  two  former  at  Barbison.  The 
forest  has  its  memories  like  the 
chateau y  and  who  shall  say  which 
will  prove  the  more  enduring  % 

If  the  intending  sojourner  have 
time  to  spare — and  we  counsel  him 
to  see  that  he  have,  for  the  forest 
18  coy,  like  all  beauties,  and  does 
not  reveal  her  charms  at  a  hasty 
glance — if,  we  say,  he  have  time  to 
spare,  he  should  divide  his  stay 
between  Barbison  and  Marlotte. 
He  may,  perhaps,  accord  a  little 
longer  to  the  former  place;  for 
near  to  it  are  some  of  the  finest 
points  of  the  forest,  while  others 
can  be  reached  thence  with  ease. 

To  Barbison,  then,  let  us  go 
first  We  can  get  there  from 
Pans,  either  by  way  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  by  driving  across  the 
forest,  or  by  way  of  Melun,  where 
an  omnibus  meets  the  trains  at 
stated  times.  In  the  one  case 
we  have  five,  in  the  other  nine, 
miles  of  country  to  drive  across ; 
but  whUe  the  Melun  route  gives 
us  more  country  to  traverse,  the 
railway  journey  is  shorter,  and 
the  expense,  thanks  to  the  omni- 
bus, less.  Arrived,  we  have  our 
choice  of  hostelries,  an  important 
matter,  and  one  on  which  much 
of  the  enjoyment  of  a  sojourn  de- 
pends, as  an  experienced  traveller 
knows  full  well.  '  Sir,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  '  sir,  the  most  beautiful 
landscape  in  the  world  is  improved 
by  a  good  inn  in  the  foreground.' 
By  substituting  '  background'  for 
the  last  word,  we  entirely  echo 
this  opinion.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  the  noted  don- 
key between  two  bundles  of  hay. 
There  are  two  inns  :  both  are  fre- 
quented by  artists;  both  boast 
painted  mementoes  of  their  famous 
guests;  both,  we  are  told,  are 
good ;  still,  on  the  whole,  we  can 
perceive  that  preference  is  given 
to  the  H6tel  Luinot.  And  rightly 
so  :  it  has  the  priority  of  age ;  it  is 
also  frequented  by  less  Bohemian 


guests  than  Siron's ;  it  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  cabaret  kept  by  Le 
Pere  Ganne,  as  the  artists  affec- 
tionately termed  him,  from  out  of 
whose  walls  issued  quite  a  school 
of  landscape  painters.  It  has  his- 
tory and  tradition  on  its  side.  It 
can  also  offer  us  the  best  accom- 
modation, poor  weakly  city  Syba- 
rites that  we  are.  The  best,  bien 
eniendUf  by  comparison.  We  must 
look  for  no  Parisian  luxuries  here. 
The  inn  can  furnish  a  very  decent 
table  dhdte  lunch  and  dinner,  a 
comfortable  bed;  but  as  regards 
the  breakfasts  or  the  cleanliness 
of  the  apartments,  the  less  we 
dwell  upon  these  the  better. 

But  what  matter  for  a  short 
while  these  small  discomforts? 
Kay,  they  are  even  advantageg 
disguised.  We  appreciate  the 
better  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  our  English  homes,  and  can 
put  them  as  a  set-off  to  the  damp 
and  fog  almost  unknown  within 
this  lovely  forest.  And  what  do 
they  matter  if  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  overhead,  inviting  us  to 
spend  the  day  within  reach  of  its 
rays,  Imd  sending  us  in  at  night- 
fall too  tired  to  regard  such  mun- 
dane trifles)  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  garden  of  H6tel  Lui- 
not is  an  entrance  to  the  forest ; 
let  us  turn  in,  and^  keeping  to  the 
left,  explore  the  grove  of  stately 
oaks  and  beeches  that  extend  far 
beyond  our  sight.  This  is  the 
Bas  Breau,  the  far-famed  arbo- 
retum which  harbours  trees  of 
historical  renown — oaks  that  may 
have  looked  upon  the  fourteenth 
Louis  and  his  forbears,  while  one 
of  ihem  dates  with  certainty  from 
the  days  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
There  they  stand,  tall,  strong, 
proud,  and  stately ;  their  gnarled 
and  knotted  trunks  bearing  few 
signs  of  age,  liftiug  their  crested 
heads  high  into  the  air,  as  though 
they  scorned .  the  upstart  short- 
lived mortals  that  pace  beneath 
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them     and      linger    tmdeT    their 

shada.   Classic  trees,  artistic  trees, 

in  hw  many     an    exhibition  of 

peintings  liave   they  not  figured  ! 

how  loany  of  love's  young  dreams 

haye  not    'been    dreamed  within 

their  Bvray  !     Xx)ng  may  they  stand 

tmtonclieil,     nnfolled  by  the  de- 

etructive    liand    of  man !     Euin 

threatened,   tliem  not  so  long  ago 

under  tlie    Courgeois  King.     He 

needed   money,    and  here   stood 

good  tiin\>er  ^wasting  its  strength 

to  BO  pctrpoee.     A  cry  of  pain,  of 

supplication,  arose  from  the  artists 

irben    they    heard    this    decree. 

licnus  Philippe  listened  to  their 

humble  petition ;  the  Bas  Breau 

iras  spared. 

As  a  rule,  with  the  exception 
of  specially  fine  ones,  the  Fon- 
tainebleaa  trees  must  succumb  at 
intervals  to  the  woodman's  axe. 
In  periods  ranging  from  150  to 
30  years,  the  whole  forest  is  now 
periodically  felled    and    resown. 
This  artificial  preservation,  how- 
ever, in  nowise  detracts  from  the 
wild  character  of  the  whole,  is  in 
nowise  a  feature  that  thrusts  itself 
into   view.     The    forest   is    too 
large,  the  ground  too  hilly  and 
broken,  to  permit  of  comprehensive 
or  distant  views.    As  it  is,  there 
18  a  charming  novelty  in  suddenly 
taming  from  a  sombre  and  stately 
grove  into  a  laughing  and  bloom- 
ing little  coppice  of  underwood 
and  young  verdure.     This  is  one 
of  the  very  great  attractions  of 
the  forest,  its  endless  and  con- 
stant variety.     Within  the  limits 
of  a  few  hours'  walk  the  most 
▼aried  features  of  sylvan  landscape 
can  be  passed.    And  not  only  of 
sylvan  landscape.   If  we  turn  to 
the  right  instead  of  the  left  on 
leaving  Barbison,  we  emerge  into 
a  scene  of  chaotic  confusion,  al- 
most barren  of  trees.    These  are 
the  noted  (xorges  d'Apremont;  a 
tract  of  ground  strewn  with  huge 
boulders  of  sandstone,  piled  about 


in  wild  confusion,  and  forming 
caverns  and  gorges,  and  dark  and 
mysterious  haunts,  well  calculated 
to  fill  the  imagination  with  stories 
of  brigandage  and  murder.     And 
not  unjustly ;  for  though  now  too 
civilised  to  permit  of  such  deeds, 
some  time  ago  this  spot  was  the 
home  of  a  gang  of  highwaymen, 
that  lay  in  wait  for  travellers  on 
the  Paris  road,  and  pillaged  them 
mercilessly.     They    inhabited    a 
cave  still  called  La  Caveme  des 
Brigands,  a  vast  cave  with  wind- 
ing chambers,  to  which  both  the 
exit  and  entrance — ^for  there  are 
two — could  not  have  been  found 
with  ease.     This  is  now  shown 
by  the  light  of  a  torch  to  curious 
travellers,  and  will  remind  them 
at  once  of  the  cavern  in  which 
Gil  Bias  lived  with  the  highway- 
men.    Like  that  famous  cavern, 
so  this  too  is  divided  into  distinct 
chambers,  though  all  communicate 
with  each  other.    At  this  point 
is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in 
the  forest  in  which  a  wanderer 
can  get  scant  refreshment,  licenses 
to    sell  provisions  having  been 
happily  withheld,  except  to  quite 
a  few  pert^ons ;  a  fact  that  saves 
the  forest  from  becoming  vulgar- 
ised, and  which,  if  inconvenient  in 
special  cases,  should  nevertheless 
not  be  regretted. 

Among  the  Gk>iges  d'Apremont 
the  pedestrian — and  he  only  can 
reach  them— can  wander  for  hours, 
always  coming  upon  new  combina- 
tions of  fjEmtastic  form  and  aspect, 
scrambling  uphill,  downhill,  and 
traversing  much  ground  within  a 
comparatively  small  area.  If  he 
be  observant,  and  something  of  a 
geologist,  he  will  notice  upon 
many  of  the  boulders  a  curiously 
rough  but  regular  configuration, 
resembling  the  meshes  of  a  net. 
This  is  a  peculiar  form  of  sand 
crystallisation,  which  a  concatena- 
tion of  geological  conditions  has 
brought  about,  and  is  a  curiosity 
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mnch  prized  b j  collectors.  Sand 
in  every  shape  and  form  pervades 
these  gorges:  after  walking  for 
some  hours  in  the  fine  lustrous 
ground,  one  feels  as  though  one 
were  almost  impregnated  thereby ; 
and  certainly  this  is  no  delusion 
as  regards  one's  clothes,  which  are 
literally  bathed  in  silver  sand,  for- 
tunately so  dry  that  it  is  as  easily 
shaken  off  as  it  is  acquired. 
Before  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe, 
these  Gorges  d'Apremont  were 
yet  more  desolate  and  dreary  than 
they  are  to-day.  But  this  order- 
loving  monarch  could  find  little 
beauty  in  savage  scenery.  He 
commanded  the  district  to  be 
sown  with  firs ;  and  fir-trees  now 
peep  from  between  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  extracting  scant  nour- 
ishment ^om  the  light  soil. 

It  is  a  very  attractive  walk  to 
meander  through  this  sea  of 
boulders,  until  we  emerge  at  Le 
Croix  du  Grand  Yeneur,  a  stone 
cross  placed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  two  high-roads  that  traverse 
the  forest.  One  of  the  traditions 
of  the  district  lingers  round  this 
cross-road :  it  is  hence  that  the 
Wild  Huntsman  is  said  to  start 
upon  his  nightly  ride  through  the 
forest,  and  imaginative  and  be- 
nighted tourists  aver  that  they 
have  heard  the  barking  of  his 
ghostly  hounds.  As  a  means  of 
getting  his  bearings,  the  spot  is 
useful  to  the  more  sober-minded 
traveller,  for  from  this  point  start 
many  of  the  promenades.  It  is 
about  midway  between  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  La  Valine  de  la  Solle, 
another  of  the  beautiful  and 
famous  sites.  The  valley  itself  is 
a  deep  oblong  basin,  in  which 
!N"apoleon  III.  created  a  race- 
course, a  thing  that  seems  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  pure  and 
peacefal  surroundings.  The  roads 
leading  down  into  this  hollow  are 
of  great  sylvan  beauty.  Knotted 
beeches     and    featherv    birches 


shade  lanes  that  are  golden  with 
broom  in  spring  and  purple  with 
ling  in  autumn.  A  good  view 
over  the  forest  is  obtained  from 
Mont  Chauvet,  a  rocky  eminence 
that  commands  the  valley.  The 
hill  was,  until  recently,  covered 
by  some  of  the  finest  foliage 
of  the  forest;  but  the  careless- 
ness of  a  smoker  destroyed  the 
whole  by  fire,  a  few  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  fires  from  this 
cause  are  of  painful  fi^nency 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  much  valu- 
able and  beautiful  foliage  has  thus 
been  recklessly  destroyed,  owing 
to  the  culpable  carelessness  of  a 
smoker,  who  cannot  even  take  the 
trouble  to  see  that  his  match  or 
cigar  be  really  extinct  before 
flinging  it  into  the  diy  unde^ 
wood,  which  is  prepared  to  ignite 
at  the  smallest  spark.  Placards 
earnestly  soliciting  more  care  in 
this  respect  have  lately  been  put 
up  about  the  district,  and  will,  we 
trust,  bear  results.  From  the  Yall^ 
de  la  Solle,  the  Fontaine  San- 
guin^de  and  the  Mare  aux  Ligueuis 
should  be  visited.  The  fountain 
is  one  of  the  rare  springs  that 
exist  in  the  forest.  It  is  chaly- 
beate, of  a  deep-red  colour,  whence 
its  name,  and  tasting  strongly  of 
iron.  The  Mare  is  one  of  the 
ponds,  half  pool,  half  marsh,  of 
which  the  forest  has  a  few,  add- 
ing greatly  to  its  beauty  wherever 
they  occur,  for  the  one  want  of 
Fontainebleau  is  water.  The 
beauty,  charm,  sparkle,  and  life 
given  by  this  element  are  absent. 
Even  these  few  meres  can  scarcely 
be  counted ;  for  in  the  summer  they 
are  apt  to  be  dried  up,  being 
formed  not  by  springs,  but  by  an 
accumulation  of  rain-water. 

Another  point  that  can  be  visit- 
ed from  Barbison  are  the  Goi^ges 
de  Franchard,  usually  the  one 
goal  of  the  carriage  visitor  from 
Fontainebleau.  These  gorges,  like 
those  of  Apremont,  are  formed  of 
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huge  maases  of  rock  scattered  in 
▼ild  confusion.  In  this  case, 
howerer,  there  is  a  sort  of  order 
in  chaosL  The  rocks  extend  in 
tiro  long  parallel  lines,  branching 
at  right  angles  from  a  ridge  that 
commands  the  narrow  valley  which 
is  thus  formed,  and  allows  of  a 
vista  far  into  the  distance,  out 
on  to  the  fertile  plains  that  lie 
heyond  the  confines  of  the  forest. 
A  tortuous  footpath  winding  in 
and  out  among  the  boulders,  traced 
by  the  hand  of  Denecourt,  of 
whom  more  anon,  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  become  closely  acquainted 
with  this  strange  pile,  strange  of 
shape  and  aspect  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  rocks  is  gray ;  but 
^6  mosses  and  lichens  have  cloth- 
ed them  with  colour,  deep  orange, 
ted,  and  green  ;  and  these,  together 
with  the  trees,  that  sprout  here 
and  there  in  the  interstices,  give 
the  whole  scene  a  wondrously 
picturesque  and  beautiful  effect. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  wild 
and  grandly  impressive  spot  is  one 
of  the  softest^  prettiest,  and  gen- 
tlest that  the  forest  encloses,  name- 
ly the  Mare  aux  Pigeons,  a  seclud- 
ed little  pool  shut  out  from  view 
by  feathery  birches.  Water-lilies 
float  upon  its  surface,  and  amid 
their  leaves  small  bright  green 
&og8  disport  themselves  and  make 
the  air  noisy  with  their  croaking. 
A  Httle  islet  rests  in  the  midst, 
where  grow  spruce-firs,  juniper- 
bushes,  and  tall  green  bracken 
fems,  amid  which  twine  the  frag- 
tant  honeysuckle  and  pale-pink 
woodland  rose.  It  is  an  idyUic 
spot,  once  seen  not  easily  forgotten 
— a  spot  in  which  to  dream  away 
gently  many  a  restful  hour,  a  spot 
it  ia  good  to  remember  amid  the 
tonnoil  of  the  city. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumer- 
ate in  detail  the  many  lovely  and 
varied  walks  that  can  be  taken 
from  Barbison.  Before,  however, 
we  move  to  Marlotte,  one  word 


about  the  rocks  that  we  have  now 
already  encountered  several  times 
upon  our  walks.  They  are  as  dis- 
tinctive a  feature  of  the  forest  as 
its  trees,  and  are  met  with  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth.  Eight 
or  ten  chains  of  such  boulders  run 
along  the  forest  from  east  to  west, 
breaking  through  the  ground  at 
intervals,  and  adding  greatly  to  its 
picturesque  character.  These  are 
all  of  sandstone,  of  greater  or  less- 
er callosity,  the  hardest  being  in 
some  request  as  paving-stones,  on 
which  account  the  forest  has  had 
to  suffer  from  the  invasion  of 
stone-cutters.  But  these  and  the 
signs  of  their  labours  do  not  ob- 
trude, any  more  than  do  the  wood- 
men, though  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
quite  as  much  for  the  labours  of  the 
latter,  which  are  from  time  to  time 
painfully  prominent.  But  the  forest 
is  so  large,  we  can  in  a  moment 
escape  from  all  these  evidences 
of  man's  presence;  we  need  not 
in  a  long  day's  walk  encounter 
any  living  beings  but  an  occa- 
sional ranger,  a  stag  or  doe  gazing 
at  us  timidly  from  amid  the 
branches.  For  there  is  still  much 
red  deer  in  this  forest,  though  the 
Eevolution  of  1830  and  poachers 
have  employed  their  best  efforts 
to  exterminate  these  graceful  ani- 
mals. There  are  also  wild  boars 
left,  not  so  easily  exterminated, 
and  the  evidences  of  moles  abound. 
Birds,  too,  are  in  the  spring  heard 
in  numbers,  though  in  the  sum- 
mer they  migrate  to  less  arid  soils. 
Yet,  as  a  whole,  the  forest  is 
devoid  of  animal  life;  stillness 
and  solitude  are  its  pronounced 
features,  and  in  some  respects  this 
is  not  the  least  of  its  many 
charms. 

The  village  of  Marlotte  is  more 
pastoral  in  character  and  in  sur- 
roundings than  Barbison.  It  lies 
amid  cornfields  and  orchards,  and 
does  not  abut  quite  so  abruptly 
upon  the    world    of  dark  trees 
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that  forms  its  leafy  barrier. 
Michelet  has  said  of  the  hamlet : 
'Many  persons  have  remained 
here  captivated,  ensnared.  They 
have  come  for  a  month,  and  have 
stayed  until  their  death.'  And 
that  he  has  spoken  true  is  attested 
by  various  noble-looking  mansions 
scattered  amid  the  humble  cot- 
tages. In  these  live  artists,  who 
owe  their  first  fame  to  pictures 
painted  at  Marlotte,  and  who, 
fascinated  by  the  scene  of  their 
early  triumphs,  refuse  to  quit  it  in 
their  prosperous  manhood,  and 
have  therefore  pitched  their  abode 
in  it  for  ever.  It  is  a  cheerful 
happy-looking  hamlet,  fall  of  men 
in  blue  blouses  and  women  in 
white  peasant-caps  :  a  very  typi- 
cal French  village,  upon  which  the 
annual  influx  of  painter-tourists 
has  left  no  mark.  Even  the  inn 
has  remained  of  primitive  aspect, 
a  mere  cabaret  without,  a  homely 
hostehy  within,  yet  withal  satis- 
fying all  needful  requirements 
with  far  more  real  comfort  and 
less  pretentiousness  than  its  Bar- 
bison  rival  Some  exquisite  pic- 
tures decorate  its  dining-room 
walls,  which  are  entirely  panelled, 
and  in  every  panel  has  some 
artistic  visitor  left  a  mark  of  his 
presence. 

The  environs  of  Marlotte  are 
rather  different  in  character  from 
those  of  Barbison.  They  are 
wilder,  less  trodden,  less  frequent- 
ed. The  regular  tourist  rarely 
penetrates  here,  or,  if  he  does, 
visits  by  carriage  one  or  two  fa- 
mous points,  and  leaves  the  rest 
unnoticed.  The  paths  have  often 
become  overgrown.  It  is  possible 
to  plunge  deep  into  the  bracken 
and  heather.  At  one's  peril,  as 
we  were  confidently  assured ;  for 
here  too  vipers  and  adders 
abound ;  and  that  it  was  not  an 
idle  story  was  testified  by  the 
iiBLct  that  two  days  before  our  ad- 
vent the  hotel  dog  had  died  in 


great  agony  from  a  snake-bite. 
This  is  certainly  a  drawback,  and 
no  small  one;   but  we  do  not 
walk  about  bare-footed,  like  the 
dog,  and  hence  can  indulge  cross- 
country divergences,  provided  a 
little  caution  is  exercised.     The 
neighbourhood  of  Marlotte  so  well 
repays  these — we  come  upon  such 
splendid  trees,  such-  green  and 
shady  nooks,  such  mossy  banks, 
such  deep  mysterious  hoUows  in 
these    wanderings.      The    stock 
sights  are  three — La  Gorge  aux 
Loups,  La  Mare  aux  F^es,  and 
Le  Long  Kocher.     In  the  first 
and  last  we  again  meet  with  our 
old  friends    the   erratic  blocks. 
In  the  Wolf  Gorge  they  are  scat- 
tered about  in  wild  profusion  oyer 
broken  and  hilly  ground,  in  which 
grow  oaks  gnarled  and  ancient. 
In  Le  Long  Rocher  they  form  a 
stem,  impressive,  solid    wall   of 
stone,  cold  and  grand,  amid  which 
the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the 
soft  verdure  which   has   grown 
so   familiar  and   beloved.     The 
Mare  aux  F^es  must  surely  be  a 
haun1<ed  pool,  so  weird  and  eerie 
is  it  of  aspect.     It  stands  dose 
to  the  high-road ;  is  not  shut  out 
from  view  like  its  sister,  Aux 
Pigeons  ;  it  contains  little  water. 
At  first  sight  it  has  few  attractions. 
Yet  linger  beside  it  but  a  short 
while,  and  you  will  find  a  subtle 
indescribable  charm  in  the  spot, 
a  charm  that  grows  the  longer 
you  linger,  until  you  wrest  youi^ 
self  away  by  force,  fearful  lest 
the  fairies  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name  should  hold  you  captive  for 
ever.     Here   and  in  the  Gorge 
aux  Loups  linger  the  painters; 
here  they  can  dream  and  limn 
fantastic     and     misty     scenes ; 
down  below  in  the  deep  deU  they 
find  bits  that  Salvator  Kosa  would 
not  have  scorned  to  reproduce. 
A  summer  will  not  exhaust  the 
artistic  studies  offered  by  the  spot ; 
and  ite  charms  are  no  less^  though 
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widely  different,  in  midwinter, 
when  a  lobe  of  snow  clothes  the 
ground. 

A  longer  walk,  but  a  charming 
one,  across  the  forest,  and  in  part 
throngh  the  park  of  the  palace, 
takes  ns  to  Avon,  a  village  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood  contain- 
ing a  church  with  a  quaint  tim- 
ber porch,  in  which  rest  the  bones 
of  the  murdered  Monaldeschi. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  only 
charming  village  that  abuts  upon 
the  forest.  There  is  By,  where 
Hosa  Bonheur  has  permanently 
fixed  her  abode.  There  is  Moret, 
a  picturesque  old  place  still  boast- 
ing castellated  walls,  a  church 
with  a  fine  choir  dating  &om  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  an  old 
bridge  with  spiral  arches  span- 
ning the  Seine.  Nor  must  Tho- 
mery  be  forgotten,  especially  if  it 
be  autumn ;  for  here,  twining  all 
through  the  streets,  over  the  walls 
and  houses,  grow  the  celebrated 
chasselas  de  Thom^ry,  grapes  of 
a  specially  delicious  flavour,  of 
which  no  less  than  600,000  francs' 
worth  are  every  year  imported 
into  Paris. 

Thus  environs,  forest,  and 
palace  offer  endless  attractions 
and  charms,  &x  more  than  we 
can  enumerate ;  for  we  must  still 
say  some  words  about  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  it  that  the  forest 
is  80  agreeable  to  pedestrians, 
saving  them  the  tedium  of  a  guide, 
and  making  them  as  independent 
as  though  they  were  its  oldest 
residents.  We  refer  to  C.  F. 
Denecourt,  or  the  Sylvanus  of  the 
forest,  as  he  grew  to  be  affection- 
ately called  by  the  people  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  because,  like  this 
woodland  divinity,  he  came  to 
preside  over  their  plantations  and 
forest.  He  was  a  character,  this 
man,  an  oddity,  an  enthusiast, 
and  yet  withal  a  highly  practical 
person,  as  it  proved;  and  that 
Fontainebleau  is  now  accessible 


to  tourists  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
owing  to  him.  It  was  he  who 
intersected  it  with  paths,  sys- 
tematised  it,  mapped  it ;  he  who 
revealed  to  the  rangers  themselves 
the  beauty  hidden  in  their  do- 
main. Bom  in  1788,  the  eldest 
of  eleven  children  whose  parents 
were  poor  vintners,  he  naturally 
received  no  education.  He  taught 
himself  to  read,  however,  out  of 
his  mother's  prayer-book  and  a 
collection  of  fairy-tales  that  he 
found  behind  a  trunk.  But  the 
book  from  which  he  learnt  most 
was  the  great  book  spread  out 
before  him  around  his  home  in 
the  Yosges ;  and  until  his  twentieth 
year  he  earned  a  scant  livelihood 
by  conducting  travellers  and  re- 
vealing to  them  the  beauties  of 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  time 
when  France  was  fevered  with 
military  glory.  Young  Dene- 
court  wished  to  join  the  army; 
his  short  stature  made  him  in- 
eligible, but  his  persistence  tri- 
umphed. He  entered  the  Hne, 
and  assisted  in  the  Austrian  and 
Spanish  campaigns.  He  was  a 
devoted  follower  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  when  the  latter  returned  from 
Elba  sacrificed  his  future  prospects 
on  his  behalf.  He  was  wounded ; 
he  obtained  a  small  Government 
post,  and  was  deposed.  He  suf- 
fered many  hardships  and  vicissi- 
tudes ;  and  at  last,  broken,  embit- 
tered, he  settled  at  Fontainebleau 
with  a  view  to  end  his  days.  He 
thought  these  solitudes  would 
prove  his  tomb ;  they  proved 
his  remedy.  *  This  picturesque 
nature,'  he  wrote,  *  was  not  long 
before  it  captivated  me,  and  con- 
soled me  for  my  lost  illusions. 
One  is  so  happy  among  these 
peaceful  deserts,  among  these 
giant  trees,  and  rocks  as  old  as 
the  world.  One  finds  here  peace, 
happiness,  health.'  All  the  fer- 
vour of  Denecourt's  enthusiasm 
was  now  directed  to  the  forest; 
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he  explored  every  inch  of  it,  turn- 
ing &om  the  few  beaten  tracks  that 
traversed  it  and  scrambling  among 
its  rocks  and  thickets.  When  he 
discovered  a  fine  tree,  a  curious 
site,  he  noted  it,  and,  marking 
out  an  Indian  trail  for  himself, 
was  able  to  find  it  again.  Ko 
obstacles  withheld  him  :  day  and 
night  he  roamed  among  the  woods, 
often  not  returning  to  his  home 
for  days  together.  At  last  he 
grew  to  know  every  tree  of  beauty, 
every  strange  freak  that  Nature 
had  played  among  the  rocks; 
knew,  too,  where  the  flowers 
bloomed  earliest  and  .best,  where 
the  wild  boar  had  his  lair,  the 
deer  his  covert,  the  viper  its  nest. 
And  being  no  egotist,  but  one 
who  loved  his  fellow-men,  he 
came  to  regret  that  these  beauties 
should  remain  unknown  to  them. 
But  he  knew  also  that  they  would 
not  press  through  such  obstacles 
as  did  not  withhold  him,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  making 
little  footpaths  to  lead  to  these 
special  spots.  At  his  own  risk, 
often  solely  by  his  own  labour, 
without  asking  permission  firom 
the  authorities,  he  began  to  make 
a  number  of  these  paths.  Then, 
as  these  succeeded,  he  grew  more 
ambitious,  and  planned  others, 
dividing  the  forest  into  districts, 
which  he  named  on  signposts.  It 
was  ten  years  before  rumours  of 
his  doings  reached  the  ears  of 
those  in  command.  They  interro- 
gated him,  censured  him,  forbade 
him.  To  no  avail.  To  make  his 
beloved  forest  known,  accessible, 
had  become  the  last  passion  of 
his  life.  Gradually  he  disarmed 
even  the  authorities  by  his  dis- 
interested enthusiasm.  After  a 
time  they  suffered  him  to  proceed 
unmolested;  after  a  yet  longer 
time  they  even  assisted  his  labours. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Denecourt  alone  at 
his  own  expense,  and  he  sank  in 


it  his  fortune,  t.e.  his  savings  of 
twenty  years.     He  cleared  thus 
150    kilometres    of    road,    and 
planned  at  least  twenty  different 
walks.     Favourite  sites  or  trees 
were  named  after  favourite  heroes; 
he  branded  each  notable  object 
with  a  blue  or  red  star ;  he  painted 
blue  arrows  upon  the  trees   or 
rocks  to  indicate  the  route  that 
should  be  followed.    At  last,  at 
public  request,  he  issued  a  map 
and    guide-book    of   his    forest 
topography.  His  fellow-townamen 
regarded  him  as  a  lunatic ;  they 
despised  him,  laughed  at  him ;  and 
yet  it  was  this  man  who  consider- 
ably enhanced    their  gains,    for 
visitors  to  the  forest  much    in- 
creased now  that  they  could  do 
more  than  drive  upon  the  one  or 
two  beaten,  bad,  and  sandy  roads 
that  had  until  then  intersected  it. 
The  artists  too  were  angry  with 
him  at  first;   they  resented  the 
revealing  of  their  solitudes.    Bat 
even  they  were  pacified  in  time, 
even  they  came  to  find  that  they 
owed  him  gratitude;  for  he  had 
disclosed  to  them  lovely  bits  till 
then  unsuspected   by  the  most 
enterprising.     It  was  a  revelation 
of  what  the  forest  really  offered ; 
and  all  was  due  to  the  ardent 
passion  of  one  little  fragile  man, 
whom  many  had  encountered  in 
their  wand4ig8,  who  was  dinie- 
garded  by  all,   known    to   few. 
Late  in  life  his  disinterested  de- 
votion was  recognised  by  a  pubUc 
testimonial,  and  when  he  died  the 
town  of  Fontainebleau  did  him  all 
honour. 

But  though  he  has  now  been 
dead  five  years,  his  work  survives, 
and  is  carefully  continued  and 
preserved.  Denecourt  guides  the 
wanderer  to  this  day ;  and  aimed 
with  his  map,  understanding  the 
sections  into  which  he  divides  the 
forest,  even  the  most  adventiux>ns 
and  he  who  most  quits  the  track 
can  never  lose  himself  for  long  in 
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thowoodlaiid  mazes.  TheSylyain's 
bine  marks  dotted  at  frequent  in- 
tennJs  are  an  Ariadne  thread  that 
vill  lead  us  safely  out  of  Tvhat 
6C6in8  the  most  impenetrable 
labyiintli.  The  fact  that  his  no- 
in^ndatoie  is  at  times  fanciful 
«n^  arbitzaiy  need  not  disturb  us ; 
tbe  names  are  not  written  upon 
the  rocks  and  trees ;  he  only  num- 
bers or  lett'Ors  them  for  reference 
to  his  book.  Nor  do  the  frequent 
s^posts  dotted  about  the  forest 
distarb  and  give  a  Gockneyfied 
chamcter  to  the  whole.  These  are 
sifignkrlj  unobtrusiTe,  and  so 
helpful  that  we  could  not  quarrel 
wifli  them.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  obtnide,  do  not  vulgarise; 
the  forest  is  too  large  and  too 
dense  to  be  vulgarised.  The  first 
tree  we  pass  shuts  these  signposts 


out  of  view  for  the  oveiHMnsitive, 
over-aesthetic,  to  whom  theymight 
be  obnoxious ;  and  yet  it  is  just 
these  who  are  often  the  least 
enterprising,  the  least  able  to 
dispense  with  their  aid.  All 
thanks,  all  honour,  are  due  to 
t>enecourt  Let  us  not  forget  to 
sing  his  praises  as  we  roam  in  the 
leafy  world  he  has  made  accessible 
to  alL  It  was  'a  sealed  book 
read  by  few,'  until  he  interpreted 
it  to  the  multitude. 

Fontainebleau  Forest  is  a  region 
to  which  the  English  rest  and 
holiday  seeker  has  not  yet  turned 
his  gaze.  We  can  only  tell  him 
most  assuredly  that  he  can  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  Jf  he 
looks  for  peace,  retirement,  beauty, 
and  health,  he  will  find  them  here. 


ADIEU. 


Thesb  years  are  over,  these  few  glad  years  blending 
^    The  sweets  of  loving  with  love's  long  good-byes  j 
A  DieUy  a  pleasant  word,  at  last  commending 

To  God's  good  keeping  what  we  may  not  keep — 
To  that  great  love  which  we  have  held  unending 

Our  wandering  brothers  and  dear  hearts  that  sleep. 
The  last  word  whispered  and  tne  hand  extending. 
The  last  smile  broken  into  tearful  sighs. 
The  tears  that  live  in  many  memories 
Are  love's  last  gift,  and  love  is  past  our  mending ; 
While  slowly,  slowly  from  the  straining  eyes 
They  all  pass  out  into  the  great  wide  deep. 
So  at  the  end  our  love  surrenders  you 
To  God's  good  keeping  for  a  while — adieu  ! 

B.  B. 
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Two  or  thiee  years  ago  a  popular 
Weat-end  preacher  took  for  the 
text  of  his  last  sermon  for  the 
season  the  significant  words,  *  We 
have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have 
taken  nothing ;'  and  as  these 
words  mnst  awaken  a  responsive 
echo  in  the  heart  of  many  a  Bel* 
gravian  mother,  we  will  adopt 
them  as  onr  own  text  for  the 
present  discourse. 

*  Toil,*  indeed,  it  may  suitably 
he  called ;  for  what  labour  can 
equal  that  of  attending  concerts, 
teas,  dinners,  and  balls,  of  arrang- 
ing parties,  of  devising  new 
dresses,  and  of  discovering  through 
occult  channels  the  means  and 
positions  of  all  the  young  men 
who  liirt  about  London  drawing- 
rooms?  The  work  begins  early 
in  the  morning,  and  at  what  hour 
is  it  finished?  And  all  this  to 
procure  marriages,  which  at  the 
best  are  of  doubtful  advantage. 
Girls  are  tricked  out  and  edu- 
cated in  *  the  way  they  should  go' 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  been 
well  observed  that  when  not 
fishing  they  are  mending  their 
nets.  Parents  meanwhile  are 
keeping  up  delusive  appearance# 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  something 
more  than  they  can  fairly  expect. 
Kay,  mothers,  it  were  better  for 
you  to  lay  up  silver  store  for  your 
darlings  than  to  bid  them  dream 
of  golden  marriages. 

Women  educated  at  home,  and 
fed  with  romances  in  which,  if  a 
girl  is  amiable,  she  is  rewarded 
with  a  coronet,  little  know  how 
large  is  the  world,  and  how  keen 
is  competition.  Like  the  budding 
poet  who  demanded  a  thousand 


pounds  for  his  manuscript,  many 
a  mother  imagines  that  if  her 
girls  were  only  introduced  into 
good  society,  and  would  follow 
her  excellent  advice,  they  would 
have  rank  and  wealth  at  their 
disposaL  We  can  picture  one  of 
tbem  coming  up  for  the  season, 
full  of  conscious  pride,  to  bring 
her  daughters  upon  the  grand 
arena.  They  are  invited  to  a 
ball;  the  locality  is  fashionable, 
the  rooms  spacious,  the  decorations 
superb,  the  music  divine.  The 
young  ladies  are  all  blushes  and 
trepidation;  the  mother  is  radiant 
with  prospective  victory.  There 
is  an  array  of  good-looking  young 
men,  whose  moustaches  seem  to 
distil  sweetness,  as  their  open 
waistcoats  display  generosity,  and 
each  is  regarded  as  a  virtuous 
prince  ready  to  place  his  hand 
and  heart  and  large  fortune  at 
the  feet  of  the  all  -  conquering 
Edith.  There  are  of  course  other 
girls  present,  rather  more  than 
gentlemen  ;  but  they  are  so  very 
inferior.  The  band  strikes  up : 
the  couples  begin  to  spin  round 
like  teetotums  ;  but  '  No  one  has 
come  to  ask  my  girls  to  dance ! 
O,  yes ;  here  is  little  Mr.  Jones 
approaching.  Well,  he  is  better 
than  nothmg,  though  he  cannot 
be  thought  of  seriously,  as  he 
is  a  fourth  son.'  Calm  your 
feelings,  my  dear  lady.  I  can 
tell  you  that  of  the  fifty  men  at 
this  ball,  thirty  are  younger  sons, 
officers  in  the  army,  clerks  and 
barristers,  who  can  scarcely  pay 
for  their  sherry  and  cigars;  ten 
are  married  men ;  five  are  hope- 
less old  bachelors,  who  have  long 
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made  themselves  selfishly  com- 
fortable ;  and  of  the  Temaining 
five,  the  only  marrying  men,  two 
are  in  commerce  and  must  have 
ladies  of  rank,  and  the  other 
three  have  country  estates  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  are  looking  out 
forgirls  with  golden  drops.  Truly, 
madam,  if  you  believed  the  French 
proverb,  that  'a  man  without 
money  is  a  body  without  blood,' 
your  maternal  eye  might  well 
regard  this  company  of  penniless 
gentlemen  as  a  set  of  waltzing 
phantoms  performing  a  mimic 
dance  of  death. 

What,  then,  do  we  conclude  1 
that  girls  may  go  to  a  hundred 
fiuch  parties  without  obtaining  an 
offer?  Not  so;  they  will  have 
many.  Men  that  no  one  would 
accept  are  always  ready  to  pro- 
poae.  I  lately  met  a  young  fel- 
low who  told  me  he  was  deeply 
enamoured  with  a  charming  girl 
he  bad  met  at  a  ball.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  dark  lustre,  and  roses 
languished  in  her  raven  hair. 
He  should  never  forget  her — had 
spoken  to  her  from  his  heart,  and 
had  confessed  alL  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  love  anotiier. 
Six  months  later  I  saw  him  again ; 
asked  how  he  progressed  in  his 
suit,  and  hoped  it  was  prospering. 
*I  fear  not,'  he  replied;  *for 
although  we  are  fondly  attached 
to  each  other,  and  always  shall 
be,  the  parents  are  obdurate.' 
'Then  you  have  her  consent?  « 
*  O,  yes ;  and  I  love  her  so  dearly  ; 
when  I  look  at  her  sweet  face 
and  the  ripples  of  her  flaxen  hair, 
I  think—'  '  Flaxen  hair  !'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  why,  you  told  me  she 
was  a  brunette.'  *  No ;  a  lovely 
blonde,'  he  returned;  'perhaps 
you're  thinking  of  that  MIbs  F. 
That  affair  was  off  six  months  ago, 
and  right  glad  I  am  to  be  out  of  it.' 
The  next  time  I  met  this  roving 
youth  he  had  another  flame  stiU 
more  brilliant^  and  was  hard  at 


work  concocting  some  ridiculous 
poetry  and  love-letters.  In  short, 
he  was  suffering  from  a  chronic 
state  of  amorousness,  just  as  some 
people  are  troubled  with  persistent 
gout  or  rheumatism. 

It  was  on  a  summer  day,  the 
season  before  last,  that  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place  be- 
tween two  young  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance.  They  had  long  been 
on  sisterly  terms,  kept  no  secrets 
from  one  another,  and  I  believe 
had  agreed  that  the  one  guilty  of 
any  reservation  should  be  pun- 
ished by  exclusion  from  the 
other's  private  room.  I  shall  here 
call  them  Lotty  and  Effy.  On 
the  memorable  morning  to  which 
I  am  about  to  allude  Lotty  paid 
Effy  a  visit — not  very  early,  for 
neither  had  retired  to  rest  before 
the  small  hours  had  grown  to 
considerable  proportions. 

*  Well,  Effy,*  she  said,  entering, 
'  how  do  you  feel  after  the  ball  f 

'Never  better,'  was  the  reply. 
'  How  delightful  it  was  !  But  I 
was  a  little  tired  towards  the  end.' 

Lotty,  Were  you?  I  do  not 
know  when  I  enjoyed  anything  so 
much.  The  music  was  perfect. 
You  danced  every  set. 

Effy.  Until  just  at  the  last. 
What  an  excellent  buffet !  I  saw 
you  in  the  supper-room  with  Mr. 
T. 

Lottt/.  Yes,  he  took  me  down. 
I  never  met  a  more  gentlemanly 
man. 

Effi/,  Nor  I ;  and  I  believe  he 
is  rich. 

Loitt/.  So  I  should  think ;  but 
papa  insists  that  he  has  nothing 
but  his  pay. 

Efft/,  He  must  be  mistaken. 
Tou  can  see  by  his  manner  that 
he  has  always  moved  in  good 
society. 

Lotty.  Well,  Effy  dear,  it  has 
come  at  last — he  has  proposed. 

Effy.  Were  you  surprised  at  it  1 

Lotty.  No;  I  can  hardly  say 
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that  He  had  for  a  long  time 
shown  a  preferencei  both  in  woxda 
and  actions. 

Ejjfy,  What  in  particular  led 
you  to  expect  that  he  would  make 
an  offer  1 

Lotty,  Well,  you  know  there 
are  many  little  indications  by 
which  you  can  divine.  There  is 
the  language  of  the  eye. 

Effy,  And  the  pressure  of  the 
hand. 

Lotty,  And  onc€ — 

Effy,  How  wicked  you  are  ! 
I'm  afraid  it  was  twice. 

Lotty.  Well,  we  will  not  say 
anything  more  about  that. 

Effy,  But  I  confess  that  I  felt 
Tery  much  confused  when  he  took 
my  hand,  and — 

Lotty,  Took  your  hand,  the 
wretch !  I  should  think  you  did 
feel  confused.  Of  course  you 
withdrew  it  instantly. 

Effy,  Ye>es— that  is,  as  soon  as 
I  could. 

Lotty,  I  own  that  I  was  sur- 
prised at  his  making  a  declaration 
at  the  baU. 

Effy,  He  never  did  so — he  is 
not  that  sort  of  man.  It  was  on 
Thursday,  at  that  quiet  little 
garden-party  at  Lady  Badmin- 
ton's, that  he  proposed  for  me. 

Lotty,  For  you !  what  do  you 
mean  9  It  was  for  mej  and  at  the 
ball  last  night. 

At  this  climax  the  dialogue 
ceased,  both  being  lost  in  mute 
bewilderment.  Explanations  fol- 
lowed, and  they  finally  agreed 
that  Mr.  T.  was  the  basest  crea- 
ture upon  earth,  and  somewhat 
more  deceitful  than  the  serpent 
that  beguiled  Eve.  Each,  how- 
ever, retained  a  firm  conviction 
that  she  was  the  favourite,  and 
that  he  had  only  proposed  for 
the  other  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity,  or  under  the  influence  of 
an  over-dose  of  heady  champagne. 

Thus  we  see  that  ineligible 
offers  are  by  no  means  scarce. 


Many  ^  detrimentals'  find  that  they 
can  amuse  themselves  in  this 
way,  feeling  certain  that  when 
their  proposals  are  maturely  con- 
sidered no  one  will  wish  to  accept 
them.  Heiresses  are  persecuted  by 
suitors  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
raise  their  opinion  of  mankind.  1 
remember  well  a  garrison  town, 
in  which  there  lived  a  very 
commonplace  but  rich  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
grocer,  and  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported that  whenever  a  fresh  regi- 
ment arrived,  &7erj  unmarried 
officer,  from  the  colonel  down- 
wards, made  her  an  offer.  It  was 
wonderful  how  she  escaped  so 
long,  for  they  laid  their  plans 
and  made  their  advances  upon 
strategical  principles,  as  though 
they  were  conducting  a  regular 
siege.  But  to  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  I  will 
narrate  the  experience  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  S.,  who,  al- 
though not  a  military  man,  was 
a  member  of  a  profession  equally 
destructive.  Having  entered  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  duly  ate  the 
prescribed  diinners,  took  chambersi 
andsatandsat — as  long  as  Theseus, 
and  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  satisfaction.  Being  determined 
to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
left  no  stone  unturned,  and,  know- 
ing that  one  way  of  attracting 
business  was  to  pretend  that  he 
had  it,  he  seldom  dined  out, 
^excusing  himself  by  saying  that 
he  was  so  much  employed,  and 
that  time  was  to  him  money. 
But  aU  his  devices,  ingenious 
though  they  were,  ended  in  disap- 
pointment j  he  continued  miserably 
poor,  and  in  despair  was  about  to 
leave  England,  and  set  up  as  a 
donkey  merchant  in  Texas,  when, 
by  accident,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  lady  of  position.  Mrs.  Di- 
mont  lived  in  the  best  part  of  Lon- 
don, her  carriage  and  horses  were 
the  envy  of  all  Hyde  Park  <  gravel- 
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grinderSy'  she  gave  large  parfcies, 
and,  notwithstandiiigher  magnifi- 
cence, was  kind  and  affistble.  She 
eyen  invited  Mr.  S.  to  call,  and  ex- 
piessed  herself  glad  to  welcome 
the  legal  Inminaiy  to  her  house.  He 
iras  eqnaUy  delighted,  the  appre- 
ciation seemed  mutual,  and  a 
thought  suddenly  flashed  across 
Lis  mind  that  perhaps  he  might 
not  want  the  donkeys  after  all. 
To  shorten  my  story,  one  fine  day 
in  the  *  merry  month'  found  him 
stepping  along  Eaton-place  in  a 
smart  new  suit — which,  owing  to 
outstanding  'little  accounts,'  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  his  tailor — and  asking  him- 
self would  Fortune  now  at  length 
faYour  the  brave.  How  his  himd 
trembled  and  his  heart  beat  as  he 
rang  the  bell !  He  was  admitted 
to  the  lady,  and,  after  some 
general  observations,  summoned 
courage,  told  his  tale  of  love,  and 
declared  himself  ready  to  lay 
every  thing  he  possessed  at  her  feet. 
Of  course  she  was  surprised,  and 
blushed;  but  as  he  grew  more 
pressing,  she  admitted  that  she 
was  not  ^indifierent'  towards  him. 
There  were  happily  no  parents  to 
consult,  and  so  the  battle  was  now 
pretty  well  won.  Half  an  hour 
later  he  was  returning  home 
an  accepted  man,  looking  into 
the  shop-windows  to  see  what 
was  the  newest  style  in  furniture, 
and  at  the  carriages  to  decide 
what  kind  he  should  usuaUy  . 
drive.  The  only  cloud  in  the 
horizon  arose  about  the  settle- 
ments; and  to  avoid  questions 
about  them  he  redoubled  his  atten- 
tions, became  passionately  amor- 
ous, and  assured  his  idol  that 
everything  should  be  hers,  and 
that  no  legal  contracts  would  be 
as  strong  as  the  bonds  of  love. 
These  assurances  were  strength- 
ened by  frequent  visits,  which 
appeared  the  more  valuable  as 
they  were  taken  out  of  time  which 


ought  to  have  been  spent  on  the 
business  of  his  numerous  clients. 
Thus  the  road  was  smoothed,  the 
happy  day  arrived,  and  the  united 
pair  drove  off  amid  the  congratu- 
lations of  a  crowd  of  fashionable 
friends. 

After  spending  about  a  fortnight 
in  Paris,  Mr.  S.  began  to  find 
that  the  small  supply  of  money 
he  had  obtained  from  an  '  honest 
Jew'  was  coming  to  an  end,  and 
that  he  must  soon  draw  upon  his 
wife's  resources.  The  unpleasant 
subject  of  ways  and  means  had 
never  been  touched  on  since  their 
marriage,  and  nothing  but  neces- 
sity could  have  induced  him  to 
bring  it  forward.  But  there  was 
no  edtemative,  and  therefore  one 
day  after  breakfast  he  broke  the 
ice — 

'Heigho!  how  sad  it  is  that 
people  cannot  live  on  love  without 
money;  is  it  not,  dearest)  But 
we  are  compelled  to  think  of 
earthly  dross.  You  will  scarcely 
believe  that  the  sum  I  brought 
away  with  me  from  London  is 
nearly  exhausted.' 

'Indeed!  You  had  better,  then, 
write  for  more  at  once.' 

*Yes,  my  love.  The  fact  is, 
my  professional  income  does  not 
come  in  at  this  time  of  year ;  and 
you  know  I  have  not  been  able 
to  attend  much  to  business  lately,' 
he  added,  with  a  smile. 

^Well,  at  any  rate,  you  must 
not  allow  yourself  to  run  short. 
You  had  better  sell  some  of  your 
securities.' 

'No,  I  can  scarcely  do  that. 
We  must  draw  a  check  on  your 
bankers.' 

*  My  bankers  !  Certainly  not. 
I  overdrew  my  account  twenty 
pounds  for  my  wedding  expenses, 
which  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
pay  up.' 

^  Then  we  must  wait  until  your 
dividends  come  in.' 

'  We  shall  wait  some  time.    I 
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had  only  two  thousand  poands 
left  me  by  my  late  husband,  and 
that  I  spent  properly  in  living 
like  a  lady  and  as  I  always  had 
been  accustomed.' 

'You  don't  mean  seriously  to 
tell  me  that  you  had  only  two 
thousand  pounds,  when  you  were 
living  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand 
a  year  ?  You  could  not  have  been 
80  deceitful  as  to  marry  a  man 
under  such  false  pretences  f 

'Pretences,  sir!  Why,  you 
never  asked  me  about  my  means. 
And  as  you  were  doing  so  well  at 
the  Bar,  I  thought  of  course  they 
were  of  no  consequence.' 

'Doing  weU,  indeed  I  I  never 
said  that  I  <mly  said  I  had  busi- 
ness ;  and  if  you  had  inquired,  I 
should  have  told  you  that  the 
only  solicitor  that  employed  me 
never  paid  my  fees.' ' 

*  And  have  you  no  capital  V 

*  None,  except  in  debts.' 
'Good  Heavens,  what  an  un- 
principled man  !  And  I  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  be  so  happy, 
and  have  so  much  money !  You 
are  a  heartless  deceiver !  What 
are  we  to  do  V 

'Well,  madam,  I  think  after 
your  conduct  you  had  better  go 
and  live  with  some  of  your  rela- 
tions, if  they  will  have  you.  There 
can  be  no  use  in  our  keeping  up 
this  farce  of  love  any  longer.' 

'Thank  you,  sir.  I  find  that 
you  can  be  uncivil  as  well  as  dis- 
honest. Allow  me  to  advise  you 
to  return  to  your  lucrative  profes- 
sion.' 

While  this  happy  couple  are 
settling  their  arrangements,  we 
will  conclude  with  some  general 
observations. 

Very  few  of  the  young  ladies 
who  are  ready  to  make  imprudent 
marriages  have  any  notion  how 
to  economise  small  means,  so  that 
they  may  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort.  And  yet  this 
is  the  great  problem  of  life  j  and 


we  may  divide  the  world  into 
good  managers  and  bad  managers. 
'  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained' 
is  a  wise  proverb,  for  in  the  spend- 
ing there  is  generally  little  plea- 
sure even  at  the  moment     We 
hear  on  all  sides  people  wishing 
to  be  rich,  and  envious  of  those 
who  are  so ;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  still  poor  ought  to  prove  to  ub 
that  they  are  not  in  earnest.    No, 
the  things  they  really  value  are 
those  which  money  procures,  and 
for  which  they  are  always  ready 
to  part  with  it  They  want  houses, 
furniture,  pictures,  horses,  rank, 
love,  society,  and  regard  these  as 
more  important  than  coin.    The 
worship  of  the  golden  idol  is  not 
so  general  as  we  might  suppose 
from  the  din  of  the  sackbut  and 
psaltery.     How  often  do  we  hear 
a  person    descanting  upon    the 
value  of  wealth,  and  telling  us 
almost  in  the  same  breath  that  he 
has  expended  a  large  sum  upon 
some  ridiculous  hobby  1    Sailors 
are  not  the  only  men  who  make 
their  money  like  horses  and  spend 
it  like  asses.     Taking,  therefore, 
the  view  that  people  propose  to 
themselves  many  different  objects 
in  life,  and  seldom  that  of  accu- 
mulation, let  us  recommend  young 
men  and  women  who  are  looking 
forward  to  '  pairing-time'  to  con- 
sider well  and  deliberately  what 
it  is  they  desire.     It  would  evi- 
dently be  a  mistake  for  *a  girl, 
whose  ideas  of  happiness  centre 
in  love,  to  marry  a  morose  old 
man  because  he  has  money,  or  for 
one  who  wishes  to  mix  in  society 
to  unite  herself  to  a  handsome 
young  fellow   who    has    neither 
rank  nor  means.    In  the  same 
way,  a  man  who  prizes  beauty 
above  all  things  should  not  marry 
an  ill-favoured  heiress ;  nor  should 
one  who  desires  to  rise  and  '  cut 
a  swathe'  in  the  world  think  of 
uniting   himself  to   a    penniless 
wife.    A  certain  amount  of  sym- 
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paihj  in  taste  is  always  essential. 
Liet  no  one  imagine  that  he  can 
afterwards  bend  and  mould  an- 
other to  his  views;  he  should 
rather  seek  one  whose  feelings 
naturally  harmonise  with  his  own. 
Money  represents  labour;  it 
can  obtain  the  shadow  and  sem- 
blance of  all  good  things,-  but 
cannot  bestow  any  natuntl  gift. 
It  can  purchase  cosmetics  and 
Bedse  hair,  or  a  doctor's  drugs  and 
advice,  or  smiles  and  flattering 
speeches,  but  cannot  make  any 
one  beautiful,  healthy,  clever,  or 
lovable.    Men  who  have  toiled 


for  riches,  and  have  been  success- 
ful, are  wof  ully  disappointed  when 
they  Hhd  how  Uttle  they  have  ob- 
tained. The  loss  of  money  makes 
us  sad,  but  the  acquisition  of  it 
brings  new  cares  and  wants,  and 
not  the  happiness  we  expected. 
The  trout  gazes  up  with  admira- 
tion at  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
fly  that  skims  so  smoothly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  stream ;  but  no 
sooner  does  he  jump  and  seize  his 
prey  than  he  finds  nothing  in 
his  mouth  but  a  barbed  iron 
hook,  A.  L.  E. 


IN  THE  HAMMOCK. 


The  lazy  languid  breezes  sweep 

Across  a  fluttered  crowd  of  leaves ; 
The  shadows  fall  so  dim,  so  deep. 
Ah,  love,  'tis  good  to  dream  and  sleep 

Where  nothing  jars  or  nothing  grieves. 

My  love  she  lies  at  languid  ease 

Across  her  silken  hammock's  length ; 

Her  stray  curls  flatter  in  the  breeze 

That  moves  amidst  the  sunlit  trees, 

And  stirs  their  gold  with  mimic  strength. 

So  calm,  so  still,  the  drowsy  noon ; 

So  sweet,  1bo  fair,  the  golden  day  ; 
Too  sweet  that  it  should  turn  so  soon 
From  set  of  sun  to  rising  moon, 

And  fade  and  pass  away. 

Her  eyes  are  full  of  happy  dreams, 

And  languid  with  unuttered  bliss ; 
The  calm  of  unstirred  mountain  streams, 
The  light  of  unforgotten  scenes, 

live  in  her  thoughts  of  that  or  this. 

A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day  ; 

The  meaning  of  some  look  or  word, 
Swift,  sudden  as  a  sunbeam's  ray. 
Do  these  across  her  memory  stray 

As  if  again  she  looked  or  heard  1 

It  may  be  so.     I  would  it  were. 

For  I  who  love  and  she  who  dreams; 
The  world  to  me  is  only  her, 
Can  my  heart's  cry  to  pity  stir 

Her  heart  that  silent  seems ) 

0  deep  eyes,  lose  your  gentle  calm ; 

O  fair  cheek,  lose  your  tints  of  rose ; 
O  heart,  beat  swift  with  love's  alarm, 
That  I  may  win  with  chain  and  charm, 

And  hold  you  till  life  close. 

Lo,  sweet,  I  stand  and  gaze  and  faint 
Beneath  the  wonder  of  your  eyes, 
Whose  beauty  I  can  praise  and  paint 
Till  words  and  fancy  lose  restraint, 
.   And  fear  forgotten  dies !  bita« 
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I  WAB  a  poor  cuiate  residing  down 
in  tba  country.  Those  were  the 
old  days  of  pluralism,  and  my 
rector  was  a  great  pluralist.  He 
had  two  canonries,  two  rectories, 
a  vicarage,  a  prebendal  stall,  a 
snug  office  in  an  ecclesiastical 
courty  and  an  archdeaconry.  It 
was  quite  obvious  that  he  could 
not  inhabit  all  his  houses  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  he  graciously 
allowed  me  the  use  of  his  vicarage 
liouse,  deducting  something  from 
my  stipend ;  but,  let  it  be  said  to 
his  credit,  not  so  much  as  he  could 
legally  have  done  on  this  account. 
He  would  come  down  to  Cherring- 
ton  (so  called,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  tiie  abundant  cheiry-orchards 
in  our  district)  once  a  year,  when 
he  preached  the  village-club  ser- 
mon and  looked  after  his  tithes. 
Those  were  the  days  before  tithe 
eommutationy  when  the  tithe 
mally  meant  a  tenth  of  all  pro- 
duce. When  the  venerable  vicar, 
am  the  occasion  of  these  rare  visits, 
nally  took  his  walks  abroad,  he 
was  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
ftzmersof  Cherrington.  He  was 
a  good  hand  at  calculating  the 
^•faie  of  a  tenth  of  a  cherry-tree. 
When  he  looked  over  a  gate  and 
Mw  a  litter  of  pigs,  he  knew  that 
one  little  sucking-pig  at  least  was 
hb  ecclesiastical  due.  And  so  it 
with  wheat  and  barley  and 
with  the  poultry  and  all  the 
flomyard.  Very  grand,  indeed,  was 
Mr  vicar  on  his  club-day  as  he 
JMxehed  beneath  flaunting  ban- 
lUUB,  and  did  us  the  honour  of 
jBBarihing  a  sermon,  which  I  re- 
ill||iiMifid  as  being  out  of  an  old 
fOk  zxzvn.  HO.  cxzszv. 


volume  oiPractical  Divinity,  On 
these  occasions  he  used  to  stop  at 
the  vicarage,  which,  in  fact,  was 
his  right,  and  indeed  some  of 
the  heavy  furniture  belonged  to 
him.  He  had  inhabited  the  vicar- 
age, but  had  left  it  after  a  brief 
while  to  browse  in  fatter  pastures. 
Of  course,  I  married.  It  seems 
the  destiny  of  the  impecunious 
curate — what  they  must  all  come 
to.  A  bachelor  curate  would 
have  very  little  chance  among  the 
cherry-cheeked  maidens  of  Cher- 
rington,  all  ripe,  with  delicate 
white  and  glowing  red.  Farmer 
Dawson,  the  churchwarden  for 
our  parish,  gloried  in  the  singu- 
larity of  having  only  one  curate, 
and  was  very  friendly  and  neigh- 
bourly. I  used  to  turn  in  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  for  evening 
services  at  that  time  were  hardly 
known  in  country  places,  and 
used  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  the 
farmer,  and  partake  of  his  home- 
made wine  and  home-brewed  ale, 
until  Mary  called  us  in  to  tea. 
Mary  and  I  maixied, — a  very 
obvious  course, — and  the  six 
little  ones  came  on  with  all  the 
regularity  of  the  cherry  season. 
My  father-in-law  said  that  he 
should  leave  Mary  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  when  he  died,  and  in  the 
mean  time  allow  us  the  interest ; 
it  was  possible,  if  a  thundering 
good  war  came  again,  that  he 
might  make  more  money  and  allow 
us  more  interest.  I  became  veiy 
much  attached  to  my  work,  and 
very  fond  of  the  house  and  noble 
grounds;  indeed,  our  vicarage 
grounds  were  quite  famous  in  our 
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part  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  that  it  was  the  warm 
nest  upon  the  tottering  hough.  I 
was  not  my  own  master,  and  every 
curate  has  an  insane  idea  that  he 
would  like  to  he  his  own  master ; 
whereas,  after  my  own  experience, 
I  can  say  that  it  is  much  easier 
and  happier  to  he  ruled  than  to 
rule»  and  in  all  my  preferments 
I  never  was  happier  than  in  my 
first  humhle  curacy.  But  I  am 
anticipating.  Here  was  I  dread- 
ing the  hreaking  of  the  hough, 
when  that  hreaking  of  the  hough 
in  a  kindly  Providence  was  to 
hring  some  very  strange  things 
ahout. 

There  were  two  ways  in  which 
my  hough  might  incontinently 
bMak.  The  curacy  being  an  un- 
usually  snug  one,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Jennifer  might  choose  to  eject  me 
and  appoint  some  private  friend 
of  his  own.  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  a  quiet  easy-going  man. 
His  own  lines  had  fallen  to  him 
in  snug  pleasant  places,  and  he 
would  not  like  to  inflict  hard  lines 
upon  any  man.  But  there  was 
the  chance  that,  having  had  so 
many  good  things,  he  might  cap 
them  all  hy  talang  a  hishopric, 
which  would  necessarily  vacate 
all  his  appointments.  There  was 
also  the  chance  that  he  might 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  alheit 
tenderly  attached  to  the  mortal 
coil,  and  much  nourishing  and 
cherishing  it.  I  should  say  that 
the  hishop  of  our  own  diocese 
had  local  ties  which  hrought  him 
very  much  into  our  neighhour- 
hood.  Dr.  Jennifer  considered 
himself  quite  as  good  a  man  as 
our  hishop,  and  I  helieve  in  point 
of  income  was  the  hotter  man  of 
the  two.  These  were  days  hefore 
the  administration  of  Church 
funds  hy  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners  was  commenced.  At 
the  present  time  hishops  get  so 
much  hard   cash  every  day,  for 


which  they  give  a  penny  stamped 
receipt.  Some  of  the  hishops 
had  immense  revenues  under  the 
old  arrangement,  whereas  others 
were  much  poorer  than  under  the 
present  equalised  arrangements. 
Among  these  latter  was  our  own 
hishop.  He  had  one  or  two  farms 
in  our  parish.  All  the  society  in 
our  own  neighhourhood  was  made 
up  of  farmers ;  we  had  no  estated 
gentlemen,  that  is  to  say,  the  hi* 
shop  owned  a  small  tract,  and  all 
the  rest  helonged  to  a  great  duke, 
whose  castle  was  twenty  miles 
away,  and  owned  all  the  land 
hetween  us  and  the  castle.  Our 
hishop  was  comparatively  poor, 
and  made  himself  poorer  than  he 
need  he.  He  never  took  fines  and 
rack-rents ;  he  granted  leases,  he 
improved  the  Church  property,  he 
maintained  schools ;  he  hore  cheei^ 
fully  even  more  than  his  share  of 
the  hurdens  upon  land,  that  land 
which  seems  to  me  to  he  always 
grievously  hurdened.  So  when  the 
good  hishop  came  down  to  these 
parts,  which  was  pretty  often, 
he  would  sometimes  turn  aside 
for  a  night  or  two  at  the  vicarage, 
when  he  would  romp  with  tiie 
little  ones  and  talk  with  me 
ahout  the  Greek  poets  over  a  pipe 
and  some  of  my  father-in-law's 
home-hrewed  in  the  evening. 

The  very  reverend  vicar,  an 
archdeacon  of  Archdeacon  Grants 
ley's  own  stamp,  died  suddenly 
of  gout  in  the  stomach.  It 
was  rather  unhandsome  of  the 
gout,  which  generally  trouhles  fin- 
gers and  toes  hefore  making  a 
sudden  final  descent  upon  such 
a  very  vital  region.  Of  Dr.  Jen- 
nifer's numerous  appointments, 
the  vicarage  of  Cherrington  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor* 
Ordinarily,  Chancellor's  livings 
are  not  very  good ;  but  this  was 
one  of  the  best,  being  hetween 
four  and  five  hundred,  so  I  should 
have  about  as  much  chance  of 
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getting  the  living  bj  applying  for 
it  as  of  going  to  the  moon  in  a 
haUoon.  But  for  all  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  apply 
for  it,  and  thought  that  now  was 
the timewhenmy happy  friendship 
with  the  bishop  might  stand  me 
in  good  stead.  It  so  fortunately 
happened  that  a  few  hours  later 
the  bishop,  riding  by  on  his  cob 
to  visit  one  of  his  farms,  drew  up 
to  talk  about  the  news  which  the 
morning's  post  had  brought  re- 
spedmg  this  lamented  demise. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  the  good 
bishop  when  he  had  patiently 
Hstened  to  the  story  of  my  pains 
and  expectations,  'but  I  am  afraid, 
though  yon  may  not  think  so,  that 
I  am  the  last  man  able  to  do  you 
any  good.  I  never  asked  a  favour 
of  any  man ;  and  if  I  did  so,  I  do 
not  think  that  my  asking  would 
hlive  the  slightest  weight  with 
the  Loid  Ghfimcellor.' . 

'I  confess,  mj  lord,'  I  said, 
'that  I  had  ventured  to  count 
upon  your  influence.' 

'  Bui  I  have  no  influence,  my 
dear  Mr.  Vavasour,'  said  the  bishop. 
'  I  have  never  given  a  party  sup- 
port to  this  Crovemment  or  any 
Government.  I  go  to  London  as 
little  as  I  can,  and  am  always 
glad  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I 
can.  Some  of  my  episcopal 
brethren  get  little  notes  from  the 
Treasury  asking  them  to  be  in 
their  places  at  certain  times,  or  to 
nse  their  influence  with  certain 
peo{^.  The  Treasury  never  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  send  any 
little  notes  to  me.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
engaging  firankness  of  my  worthy 
diocesan. 

'And  I  can  tell  you  another 
thing,'  he  said,  ^  which  will  explain 
to  you  my  position  better.  I  don't 
owe  any  Government  any  thanks, 
for  putting  me  where  I  am.  They 
did  not  do  it  out  of  any  kindness 
forme.  The  Prime  Minister  want- 


ed the  preferment  which  I  used 
to  hold  for  another  man.  He 
could  not  make  his  friend  a  bishop 
— it  was  more  than  he  dared  do ; 
but  he  could  make  me  a  bishop, 
and  then  he  could  give  my  pre- 
ferment to  a  friend.  So  you  see, 
Mr.  Vavasour,  theVe  are  wheels 
within  wheels ;  and,  after  all,  he 
gave  me  nearly  the  poorest  see 
^ere  is.  He  promised  me  that  I 
should  have  something  to  Jxold 
with  it;  but  he  never  kept  his 
promise.' 

Evidently  my  poor  bough  had 
broken  down  altogether.  It  was 
not  to  be  boand  up  by  any  care  of 
mine. 

*'  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I 
tsan  do  for  you,  Vavasour,'  said 
the  bishop  kind-heartedly,  '  with- 
out the  least  impropriety.  I  can- 
not ask  him  to  give  you  the  liv- 
ilig,  but  I  will  write  a  few  lines 
i^hioh  you  can  show  at  any  time 
to  the  Chancellor,  or  any  one  else 
you  choose.' 

The  worthy  bishop  dismounted, 
and  entering  the  study  wrote  a  few 
lines,  in  which  he  stated,  to  my 
grateful  confusion,  that  I  was  a 
good  scholar,  and  had  worked  my 
parish  admirably. 

'  And  if  I  can  ever  do  anything 
for  you,  of  course  I  will,'  he  added. 
'  But  you  are  still  quite  a  young 
man,  and  there  are  worthy  men 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  dio- 
cese who  have  a  first  claim  on  me.' 

I  discussed  matters  with  my 
wife.  My  fix  was  reaUy  a  terri- 
ble one.  An  incoming  vicar  could 
eject  me  in  six  weeks.  80  good 
a  curacy  might  not  be  obtainable 
for  years ;  and,  indeed,  I  might 
not  be  able  to  obtain  any  curacy 
at  all  precisely  at  the  moment 
that  I  wanted  it.  It  was  hoping 
against  hope ;  but  still  this  jour- 
ney must  be  made.  It  was  fifty 
miles  off;  but  Farmer  Dawson 
would  take  me  over  in  his  gig 
until  I  should  meet  a  railway — a 
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new-fangled  invention  betokening 
the  end  of  the  world,  as  was 
thought  at  Cheningtony  and  only 
then  coming  into  use. 

It  was  a  long  journey  in  those 
days ;  but  I  started  at  early  dawn 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  I  might 
see  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  same 
day.     Tea  and  candles  were  not 
procurable  in  our  village — that  is 
to  say,  of  any  degree  of  excellence 
— and  I  was  to  buy  them  in  Lon- 
don.    AIbo  I  had  a  mysterious 
mission — to  call  at  certain  shops 
and  get  some  gorgeous  articles  of 
attire  for  baby,  with  which  she 
was  to  petrify  the  local  mind  on 
the  forthcoming  occasion  of  her 
being  christened.  I  was  to  attend 
to  these  things — so  ran  the  wife's 
instructions — the  very  first  thing 
of  all,  so  that  I  might  make  sure 
of  them.   I  verily  believe  that  she 
considered  the  matter  of  the  liv- 
ing as  being  of  quite  inferior  im- 
portance to  the  matter  of  baby's 
hood  and  bonnet.    By  this  means 
my  little  stock  of  money,  quite 
inconsiderable  at  the  firs^  grew 
*  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully 
less.'     Emptying  it  out   of  my 
pockets   and  examining  it  just 
before  I  set  out  to  leave  my  card 
upon  the  Chancellor,  I  found  that 
it  was  reduced  to  a  single  half- 
crown  and  a  few  smaller  coins, 
which  might  possibly  bring  me 
home  again,  after  making  eJlow- 
ance  for  a  crust    of  bread-and- 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer.   I  duly 
turned  the  coins  over  and — shall 
I  confess  it? — ^spat  upon  them  for 
luck's  sake,  according  to  a  legend 
which  I  had  inherited  from  my 
ancestors,  and  set  off  to  make  the 
acquaintance  in  a  friendly  way  of 
his  lordship  the  Chancellor. 

But,  like  Bob  Acres,  my  courage 
was  imperceptibly  oozing  out  of 
my  toes  as  I  drew  near  the  big 
silent  house  where  the  great  man 
kept  the  King's  conscience  in  his 
bag. 


The  tide  of  fashion  has  since 
ebbed  westwards,  and  this  great 
house  is  now  occupied  by  a  retired 
currier ;  but  to  this  day  I  always 
feel  inclined  to  take  off  my  hat  in 
passing  it.  Putting  on  a  very 
painftd  expression  of  appearing  to 
be  entirely  at  ease,  I  ascended  the 
steps  and  made  a  courageous  imi- 
tation of  an  aristocratic  double- 
knock. 

'Is  the  Lord  Chancellor  at 
home)'  I  inquired  of  a  bloated 
specimen  of  the  British  flunkey, 
who  made  his  appearance. 

*  His  lordship  is  not  at  home,' 
answered  the  man,  with  just  a  sus- 
picion of  impudence  in  his  voice. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  when  he  will 
be  at  home  V 

*  No,  I  can't,'  said  the  man,  in 
a  tone  that  convinced  me  of  its 
insincerity,  and  he  was  evidently 
preparing  to  bang  the  door  in  my 
face,  or  something  very  like  it. 

Now  I  had  heard  in  my  time 
of  the  virtues  of  palm-oiL  The 
human  hand  being  lubricated  with 
a  composition  of  silver  becomes 
tender  and  mollified.  To  use 
plainer  terms,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  a  useful  thing  to 
bribe  the  British  flunkey.  But 
then  arose  the  question  of  the 
wherewithal  to  bribe  him.  I 
had  but  my  half-crown,  my  soli- 
tary coin  of  weight,  my  little  all, 
my  beautiful,  my  last  If  I  parted 
with  my  half-crown,  I  might  have 
to  trudge  back  to  Cherrington 
on  the  sort  of  steed  which  the 
Bishop  of  Sahsbury  gave  to 
worthy  Eichard  Hooker,  namely^ 
a  walking-staff.  All  my  earthly 
hopes  just  now  were  centred  on 
my  having  an  interview  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  I  did  not  see 
any  possible  way  of  getting  it 
unless  this  fellow  would  give  me 
admittance.  I  felt  rery  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Chan- 
cellor might  be  indoors  at  that 
very  minute. 
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With  a  despairing  clutch  I 
giasped  mj  last  half-crown.  Its 
seven  brethren  of  the  last  sovereign 
which  I  had  changed  had  taken 
to  themselves  wings^  and  had  all 
flown  away  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  was  a  desperate  specula- 
ticoi,  but  I  thought  that  I  would 
venture  this  last  half-crown  on 
the  chance,  however  remote,  that 
something  good  might  turn  up 
from  it.  I  slipped,  not  without 
a  severe  twinge,  the  last  half- 
crown — ^the  last  rose  of  summer 
was  a  mere  nothing  to  it — and 
said, 

'  I  am  sure,  mj  good  fellow,  that 
you  know  the  way  how  to  bring 
me  into  speech  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor/ 

*  Lor,  bless  you,'  he  said,  with 
a  grin,  as  he  pocketed  the  half- 
crown,  which  would  be  something 
far  less  to  him  than  it  would  be 
to  me, '  it's  of  no  use  in  the  world 
your  coming  here,  thinking  that 
you  may  be  able  to  see  my  Lord 
Chancellor.  I  thought  that  every- 
body knew  that  his  lordship  at 
this  time  of  year  is  almost  always 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.' 

'But  Le  comes  home,'  I  said, 
thinking  that  my  half-crown 
might  persuade  the  man,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  usher  me  into  the 
august  presence. 

*  Bless  your  heart,  we  never 
knows  when  he  comes  home.  He 
may  have  to  go  and  see  the  Prime 
Minister  or  some  other  nobleman 
about  business ;  or  he  may  have 
to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
or  he  may  go  to  lus  own  private 
rooms  at  the  House  of  Lords.' 

'But  he  comes  home,'  I  re- 
peated, with  the  iterancy  of  de- 
spair. 

'  Yes,  he  comes  home,'  said  the 
man,  with  another  grin ;  '  but  do 
you  think  that  he  would  see  you 
after  all  his  work,  for  all  that)  Un- 
less you  have  an  appointment 
with  him,  or  unless  you  are  a  very 


great  man,  or  unless  you  have 
come  to  say  that  the  House  is  on 
fire,  it  would  be  more  than  my 
place  is  worth  to  let  you  in.' 

I  thought  of  reclaiming  the 
half-crown  ;  but  that  was  obvious- 
ly impossible. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  him  ?' 

'Well,  sir,'  he  said,  'I  see 
you're  a  thorough  gentleman,  and 
ril  put  you  up  to  a  way  by  which 
you  most  likely  may  be  able  to 
see  him.  You  should  go  to 
Chancery-lane,  sir.  He  has  got  a 
little  private  room  close  to  his 
court,  and  you  might  find  him 
there.  At  least  you  are  certain 
to  find  him  there  if  you  are  at  the 
place  in  good  time.  Most  likely 
he'll  speak  to  you  if  you  send  in 
your  name  and  business.  He's  a 
hafifable  gentleman  after  all,  in 
spite  of  people  being  so  frightened 
of  him.  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  I'd 
take  my  chance  and  show  you  in 
directly  if  he  were  at  home ;  but 
though  it  be  his  home,  it's  the 
worst  place  in  the  world  where  to 
find  him.' 

At  all  events,  I  had  now  got 
hold  of  a  piece  of  definite  intelli- 
gence in  return  for  my  money.  I 
made  my  way  to  the  Hoiborn  end 
of  Chancery-lane.  How  well  I 
remember  the  tall  dingy  houses, 
the  confusion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  and  offices,  and 
then  the  courts  of  law  opening  up 
its  great  wide  silent  spaces  !  It 
was  a  delight  to  me  to  remember 
that  up  a  dark  staircase  we  might 
come  upon  a  lovely  chapel,  with 
windows  full  of  stained  glass,  and 
noble  music,  and  oftentimes  the 
silvery  oratory  of  a  gifted  preacher. 
I  threaded  a  variety  of  complica- 
tions among  the  law-courts,  where 
I  saw  quite  a  variety  of  judges 
sitting  in  robed  state,  as  like  one 
another  as  one  egg  is  to  another 
egg,  or  one  old  woman  to  another 
old  woman.     At  last  I  stumbled 
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upon  the  Lord  Chancellor's  court ; 
bat  I  was  positirely  informed 
that '  the  court  had  risen,'  which 
legal  phrase,  as  I  subsequently 
gathered,  signified  that  when  the 
clock  had  pointed  at  four  the 
Lord  Chancellor  gathered  his  legal 
petticoats  around  him  and  fled  the 
place  to  recruit  his  vexed  soul 
with  a  dry  biscuit  and  some  dry 
sherry. 

I  was  out  in  a  minute  in  a  de- 
cidedly dark  and  awkward  pass- 
age. 

'  And  can  you  tell  me  where 
the  Lord  Chancellor  isf  I  asked 
of  a  little  red  man  against  whom  I 
stumbled  in  the  passage,  appa- 
rently another  specimen  of  the 
usher  species.  '  Can  you  tell  me 
which  is  his  private  room  V 

*  And  what  do  you  want  of  the 
Lord    Chancellor,'   he    inquired, 

*  that  you  want  to  go  to  his  pri- 
vate room  f 

'  That  is  my  business,  my 
friend,'  I  answered,  a  little  nettled 
that  *  man,  proud  man,  dressed  in 
a  little  brief  authority,'  should 
thus  put  me  through  my  paces. 

'  And  what  is  your  business  V 
inquired  the  man,  fixing  upon  me 
one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  pene- 
trating glances  that  I  ever  felt  in 
my  life. 

*The  world's  a  wide  one,  my 
friend,'  I  answered,  'and  there's 
room  enough  in  it  both  for  you 
and  for  me.  I  suppose  I  may  want 
to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor  with- 
out telling  you  all  about  it' 

*  But  lam  the  Lord  Chancellor,' 
said  the  little  old  man,  with  an- 
other of  those  penetrating  gazea 

I  was  really  so  duoibfoundered 
that  I  did  not  at  all  know  what  to 
sav. 

'  You  look  to  me,*  he  said,  with 
another  of  those  sharp  looks  which 
literally  seemed  to  transfix  one, 

*  like  some  poor  devil  of  a  curate 
who's  come  out  of  the  country  to 
bother  me  about  some  living.' 


*  My  lord,'  I  said,  *  you  have 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case  with 
great  accuracy.  I  am  an  unfortu- 
nate curate  who  have  come  up  to 
London  on  purpose  to  speak  about 
a  living.* 

'  Come  in  here,'  he  said,  with 
an  amused  twinkle  of  the  eye  and 
a  not  unkindly  voice.  '  I  was  just 
going  away  for  the  day,  but  I  can 
spare  you  five  minutes.' 

He  led  the  way  into  a  small 
room,  comfortably  but  very  plainly 
furnished,  nothing  like  so  good 
as  my  own  study  at  Chernngton 
vicarage. 

*  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
wantf  he  said,  with  an  almost 
cruel  abruptness. 

I  stated  my  case  in  a  few  brie^ 
but  I  really  think  I  may  venture 
to  say  vigorous  and  weU-choseo, 
words.  At  least  I  had  conned 
them  again  and  again  during  my 
recent  journeying,  incase  I  should 
manage  to  get  an  interview. 

'  Have  you  any  references  or 
papers  of  any  kind  V 

'  None,  my  lord,  except  a  few 
words  from  my  bishop.  He  is 
the  only  person  of  influence  with 
whom  I  have  any  acquaintance.' 

'The  Bishop  of .    I  think 

Cherrington  is  in  his  diocese.' 

'  Just  so,  my  lord.'  And  I  pro- 
duced the  bishop's  brief  testimonial 
letter. 

The  Chancellor  rapidly  glanced 
at  it,  and  next  he  glanced  at  his 
watch. 

*  I  see,  Mr.  Vavasour,  that  the 
five  minutes  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  are  out.' 

I  stood  mute  and  disappointed. 

'Would  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  be  too  early  for  you  to 
call  on  me  at  my  residence  V 

*  0  no,  my  lord,'  I  said. 

I  should  have  said  the  same 
thing  respecting  any  other  hour  he 
might  have  named. 

He  gave  me  a  nod,  which  I 
rightly  interpreted  as  a  Hiatnii^ifft^. 
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In  a  few  minutes  I  was  blunder- 
ing, half-dazed,  among  the  cabs, 
eartSy^and  omnibuses  of  Chancery- 
lane.  I  had  no  other  course  than 
to  go  to  an  hotel  and  remain  there 
in  person  until  Mr.  Dawson,  in 
his  capacity  of  father-in-law  or 
churchwarden,  should  release  me, 
with  a  view  to  Sunday's  duties. 

I  was  close  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's house  the  next  morning, 
and  hung  about  it  till  the  bells  of 
a  neighbouring  church  -  tower 
should  clash  eight. 

I  then  gave  my  customary 
double-knock.  My  friend  of  the 
preceding  afternoon  opened  it, 
and  for  a  moment  a  pantomimic 
gesture  of  surprise  stole  over  his 
impassive  features.  Without  a 
word  he  ushered  me  into  a  dining- 
room  close  by. 

It  was  a  dull  cold  morning,  and 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  was 
stretching  his  right  honourable 
penon  oa  a  rug  in  front  of  the 
liie.  He  advanced  and  shook 
hands. 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Vavasour,  good-morn- 
ing !     Have  you  breakfasted  V 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  only 
had  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water. 
80  I  said  that  1  had  not. 

*Very  welL  Then  you  shall 
have  some  breakfast  with  me. 
Burroughs,'  to  the  man,  'bring 
some  cold  chicken  and  another 
tea-cup.' 

I  sat  down  amazed.  In  all  my 
experience  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  like  of  this — that  I  should 
take  a  friendly  bit  of  breakfast 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

*Now,  Mr.  Vavasour,  not  to 
keep  you  in  any  suspense,  I  may 
tell  you  at  once  that  I  mean  to 
give  you  my  living  of  Cherrington.' 
•  My  lord,  my  lord  !' 
'  I  find,  Mr.  Vavasour,  that  you 
are  a  scholar,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  every  clergyman.  I  find 
also  that  you  have  so  far  managed 
the  parish  of  Cherrington  very 


creditably.  I  have  these  two 
facts  on  the  excellent  testimony 

of  the  Bishop  of .     Now  I 

assure  you,  Mr.  Vavasour,  that  I 
have  very  often  great  anxiety  about 
these  livings.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  appoint  the  best  man.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  out  the  best 
man.  But  in  the  present  case  I 
have  no  difficulty  on  this  point 
I  can  place  the  utmost  reliance 
upon  your  bishop's  recommenda- 
tion.' 

'  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  that  I  will 
do  my  very  bast,  all  my  days,  to 
deserve  it.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  you  will.  But 
I  appoint  you  simply  and  solely 
upon  the  strength  of  what  the 

Bishop  of  says  about  you. 

I  have  not  sat  so  long  with  him  in 
the  Upper  House  without  seeing 
how  thoroughly  good  and  honest 
he  is.  And  please  tell  the  bishop 
when  you  next  see  him,  with  my 
best  regards,  that  I  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  giving  you  this 
living  in  consequence  of  his  favour- 
able report.  After  breakfast  I  will 
give  you  a  line  to  my  secretary  of 
presentations,  who  will  put  you  in 
the  way  of  all  necessary  steps.' 

I  hardly  know  how  I  got 
through  my  breakfast,  but  in  some 
fashion  I  did  so,  and  I  know  that 
it  did  me  good.  With  a  full  heart 
I  left  the  house,  knowing  that  my 
fortune  was  made.  I  glanced  at 
Burroughs,  the  man  in  the  halL  If 
I  had  had  the  money  in  my  poc- 
ket, his  half-crown  ought  to  have 
blossomed  into  a  five-pound  note. 
But  I  regret  to  confess  that  Bur- 
roughs has  never  received  the  five- 
pound  note. 

Indeed,  though  I  was  now  prac- 
tically a  beneficed  clergyman,  I 
had  nothing  in  my  pocket  that 
could  take  me  home.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  ask  a 
cousin  of  mine,  a  lawyer  in  a  good 
way  of  business,  to  help  me.  I 
went  and  asked  him  to  lend  me  a 
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sovereign  to  enable  me  to  letom 
home. 

*  No/  he  said)  bnttoniog  np  his 
sensitiye  bieeches  -  pockets.  *  I 
make  anile  never  to  lend  anything 
to  anybody.' 

<  AiB  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
must  remind  you  that  we  are  told 
that  we  ougbt  at  times  to  lend.' 

'  Mr.  Vavasour,  I  am  perfectly 
shocked  to  hear  a  cleigyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  talk  in 
such  a  way.  I  knew  too  you  had 
made  a  poor  sort  of  marriage; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  you  had 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  driven  to 
borrow  a  sovereign.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  sinking  so  low.  I  only  know 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
whom  I  have  just  breakfasted,  has 
given  me  the  living  of  Cherring- 
ton,  which  is  more  than  four 
hundred  a  year.' 

'Whew?  said  my  second  cou- 
sin, with  a  sort  of  gasp.  'That 
quite  alters  the  case.  Now  I 
daresay,  my  dear  Vavasour,  that 
you  will  want  some  money  to  pay 
induction  expenses,  stamp  duty, 
dues  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Office,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    I 


can  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds  on 
the  usual  business  terms.' 

I  did  not  express  my  opinion 
of  the  fellow,  but  borrowed  a 
proffered  sovereign  to  enable  me 
to  return  to  Mary  and  the  little 
ones.  I  sent  it  back  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  guinea  next  day, 
and  have  not  seen  from  that 
day  to  this.  It  is  astonishing 
how  ready  people  are  to  oblige 
you  when  you  are  in  reality  in- 
dependent of  their  help.  Even 
dear  old  Dawson  left  me,  I 
believe,  a  much  bigger  slice 
of  his  property  than  he  would 
have  done  if  I  had  been  a  poor 
man. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  I 
planted  my  footsteps  on  the  first 
rung  of  the  ladder  of  clerical  pro- 
motion, of  that  great  success  in 
life  for  which  I  cannot  feel  too 
humble  and  too  grateful 

[This  was  substantially  a  story 
of  early  days  which  a  very  dis- 
tinguished dignitary  used  to  relate 
of  himself.  Its  leading  incident 
is  strictly  true,  and  seems  worthy 
of  a  safer  record  than  mere  tradi- 
tion.] 
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CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

A  CRISIS. 

It  was  an  article  of  faith  with 
Yal  Bomer  that,  of  all  human 
foUies  of  a  sentimental  sort,  the 
most  inezcnsablj  foolish  is  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  married  woman. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  emotional 
aberration,  deserving  the  ridicule 
only  of  men  of  sense. 

Six  weeks  since  his  visit  to 
Hawkwood.  The  Breretons  were 
in  town  again  for  the  season; 
himself  also.  Clever  man,  bold, 
original,  independent  agent  that 
he  seemed,  never  was  the  most  wax- 
heartedlover  more  banefuUj  under 
the  dominion  of  a  wilful,  self- 
centred,  beautiful  woman.  Doomed 
to  be  a  brilliant  proof  of  his  own 
theory,  driven  to  turn  aside  from 
his  course,  to  pursue  the  will-of- 
the-wisp  of  an  impossible  joy, 
over  hill  and  dale,  bog  and  brier, 
to  end  ingloriously  in  disenchant- 
ment, when  too  late,  to  find  he 
had  loet  the  road  and  the  race. 

The  dragon-fly  sends  the  chafers 
and  midges  she  has  bewitched  to 
fetch  her  a  spark  from  the  candle. 
She  will  love  them  if  they  succeed. 
Eagerly  they  do  her  bidding,  and, 
for  their  pains,  find  themselves 
wingless,  lamed,  doomed  hence- 
forth to  crawl  the  damp  earth  like 
worms — they  who  once  hovered 
in  ether  and  sunlight. 

He  still  had  glimpses,  now  and 
then,  of  what  was  happening  to 
him.  How  had  he  fallen  from 
his  old  proud  loyalty  to  an  artistic 
ideal  I    Already  the  days  seemed 


distant  when  he  worked  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing.  He  was 
rapidly  coming  to  treat  his  imagi- 
nation and  skill  as  means  to  certain 
commercial  ends.  But  these  mis- 
givings were  getting  rarer,  and  he 
daily  more  inclined  to  scout  them 
as  sentimental  nonsense.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  he  was  thorough- 
ly prosperous.  The  demand  for 
fresh  Carmens  and  Yashtis  was 
increasing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic;  it  was  thus  easy  for 
him  to  secure  a  good  income  for  an 
indefinite  time  without  fresh 
trouble,  simply  by  turning  out 
copies  of  old  favourites  to  order. 
And,  formerly,  none  more  severe 
and  contemptuous  than  he  on 
artists  in  any  department,  who, 
finding  they  can  make  their  for- 
tune off  a  single  happy  effort, 
prefer  multiplying  repetitious  of  it 
ad  infinitum  to  the  stem  work  and 
the  risk  of  fresh  creations. 

But  if  originality  and  industry 
were  fast  rusting  out  in  him,  on 
the  other  hand  he  might  flatter 
himself  he  was  the  favourite  of 
many  and  the  chosen  friend  of 
one,  the  being  who  had  so  success- 
fully usurped  the  helm  of  his  life. 
Against  her  numberless  feminine 
arts  of  enslavement  Yal  was  de- 
fenceless as  a  child.  Often  in 
society  she  would  provoke  him 
past  endurance,  by  appearing  to 
sb'ght  and  half-ignore  him ;  then, 
when  she  had  worked  him  up  into 
a  fury  of  estrangement  and  hos- 
tility, confound  him  by  some 
delighting  proof  of  her  regard 
stronger  than  any  yet  vouchsafed, 
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as  if  to  imply  that  this  expressed 
the  earnest  of  her  relation  to  him, 
and  her  coldness  was  mere  play, 
to  hoodwink  the  vulgar  cariosity 
of  outsiders. 

Yal,  distracted,  asked  himself 
why  she  tormented  him  thus. 
What  was  the  pleasure  of  experi- 
menting on  a  thraldom  of  which 
she  must  be  well  assured  ?  Ask 
why  flies  like  crawling  up  and 
down  the  window-pane  —  why 
squirrels  enjoy  turning  a  wheel; 
but  ask  not  why  lovely  woman 
stoops  to  mischief. 

Yal  was  crossing  the  Park  one 
afternoon  at  the  close  of  an  idle 
day.  Last  night  he  had  had  a 
reception  at  his  house,  with  the 
Breretons  among  his  guests, — an 
honour,  for  they  were  as  chary  of 
accepting  hospitality  as  they  were 
liberal  in  extending  it — a  huge 
inconsistency,  he  thought.  The 
affair  had  gone  off  brilliantly,  but 
to  sit  down  to  work  this  morning 
was,  he  found,  impossible,  and 
the  only  remedy  he  felt  inclined  to 
seek  for  the  dSsaeuvrement  caused 
by  the  stir  and  distraction  was  a 
homoeopathic  one.  It  was  Lady 
Brereton's  'at  home'  afternoon, 
and  she  would  be  ill  pleased  if  he 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

He  was  not  alone;  he  never 
was  alone  now.  He  knew  all 
London,  or  all  London  know  him, 
which  amounted  to  the  same. 
Charley  Sparkleton,  the  particular 
'  friend'  who  had  picked  him  up 
and  left  the  Hyde  Park  railings  to 
walk  a  little  way  with  him,  was 
good  company,  at  all  events;  a 
pleasant,  unprincipled  young  ras- 
cal, whom  Val — everybody,  in- 
deed— ^rather  liked.  He  was  not 
exactly  of  proud  origin ;  but  if  he 
had  made  his  way  into  society,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  dint  of  un- 
blushing assurance,  he  had  estab- 
lished his  permanent  position 
there  by  genuine  social  talent. 
He  had  made  himself  useful,  in- 


dispensable. For  fifteen  years  he 
had  led  an  amusing  sort  of  life, 
mostly  at  other  people's  expense, 
and  thriven  upon  it,  never  seeming 
to  grow  a  day  older,  or  to  tire  of 
his  daily  bread,  gaiety  and  gossip. 
Of  news,  social,  literary,  and  artis- 
tic, he  was  an  impassioned  col- 
lector, with  a  very  genius  for 
picking  out  the  precious  pebbles 
on  the  beach,  sorting,  grinding, 
polishing,  setting,  then  exhibiting, 
and  did  in  this  way  a  good  deal 
of  amateur  journalism.  His  corre- 
spondence was  at  a  premiuuL  It 
was  always  racy,  rarely  LLl-naturedy 
and  never,  or  hardly  ever,  totally 
untrue.  He  was  constantly  at  Val's 
studio,  and  acted  as  a  kind  of 
middle-man  between  Eomer  and 
the  world,  contributing  not  a  little 
to  the  spread  of  the  artist's  cele- 
brity. Yal  was  now  sufficiently 
the  fashion  for  the  shape  of  his 
door-knocker  to  be  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Sparkleton  had  fastened  on  him 
to-day  for  a  purpose.  He  wanted 
to  get  sometiiing  out  of  him  about 
Mdlle.  Therval,  who  was  expected 
in  London  almost  immediately, 
whose  appearance  was  to  be  the 
musical  event  of  the  season,  and 
respecting  whom  any  information, 
the  earlier  the  better,  had  a  dis- 
tinct interest,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
high  market  value. 

He  was  disappointed  at  eliciting 
no  piquant  particulars,  no  aneo- 
dotes.  .Romer  would  only  talk 
learnedly  about  her  violin-playing. 
But  where  was  the  credit  of  Jbiow- 
ing  what  everybody  knew  1  If  he 
could  have  said  what  her  favourite 
colour  was  now,  or  if  she  kept  a 
little  dog,  or  what  she  had  for 
lunch !  Sparkleton  thought  it 
too  bad  that,  out  of  two  personal 
acquaintances  of  hers,  he  should 
be  able  to  extract  no  more  than 
that  she  was  an  excellent  musi- 
cian. There  was  his  friend  Lady 
Brereton,  who  admitted  having 
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known  her  in  Kome^  but  main- 
tained a  like  rigid  reserve.  Their 
manner  provoked  his  curiosity, 
and  set  his  lively  fancy  playing 
in  aU  directions.  He  maliciously 
hinted  as  much  to  Yal  to-day, 
hoping  to  draw  him  out.  In  vain. 
Satisfied  thai  he  should  get  no- 
thing out  of  Bomer — ^he  was  more 
obstinately  impenetrable  than  ever 
— Sparkleton  dropped  the  subject, 
and  presently,  his  companion. 

'How  about  yourself?'  he 
asked  carelessly,  as  they  parted. 
*  When  do  you  desert  us  for  Home? 
Do  you  know,  I've  a  mind  to  look 
you  up  at  the  old  place  this  au- 
tumn.' 

Yal  laughed 

'Do  you  know,  I  got  an  un- 
oonunonly  good  offer  this  morning 
from  a  fellow  over  there,  who 
wants  to  take  my  villa  off  my 
hands.' 

'Shall  you  accept,  do  you 
think  f  asked  the  man  of  news 
««erly. 

Already  the  idea  had  crystal- 
liaed  into  a  pretty  little  paragraph 
for  the  art  column  of  his  favourite 
&uilleton  the  Firefly  : 

*  Good  news  to  all  true  lovers 
of  art.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  an- 
nounce that  Air.  Valentine  Eomer 
will  shortly  part  with  his  Roman 
villa,  to  reside  permanently  among 
his  countrymen/  &c. 

There  was  something  else  be- 
hind, though,  with  which  Yal  did 
not  acquaint  Mr.  Sparkleton, 
something  which  Mr.  Sparkleton 
would  have  cared  infinitely  more 
to  know,  and  which  would  have 
furnished  him  with  a  second  pleas- 
ing announcement  for  his  journal : 

'  Sir  Adolphus  and  Lady  £rere- 
ton  start  for  Scotland  early  in 
July  in  their  yacht  Seadrake. 
Mr.  Eomer,  the  well-known  sculp- 
tor, goes  with  them,'  &c. 

It  was  almost  as  if  Diana  were 
in  league  with  the  applicant  for 


the  Yilla  Marta,  whose  offer  had 
arrived  by  the  same  post  as  a  flat- 
tering invitation  to  the  above 
effect 

Sparkleton  went  off,  and  Yal 
sat  him  down  on  a  bench  to  ponder 
his  decision.  But  his  fate,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  had  passed  out  of 
his  hands.  He  was  now  on  his 
way  to  Lady  Brereton's  house  at 
Gonnaught  Gate.  She  would  be 
sure  to  broach  the  subject  of  the 
yachting  party.  When  had  the 
stubborn  firmness  of  his  nature 
prevailed  against  her  persuasion  ? 
Besides,  he  wanted  to  accept. 
How  many  would  give  worlds  for 
such  an  invitation !  On  fCest 
jeune  qa^ne  fois.  He  must  let 
the  YiUa  Marta  go,  and  with  it — 

Just  then  a  boy's  hand  slapped 
his  shoulder  unceremoniously. 
Yal  wheeled  round  angrily  to 
send  the  urchin  to  the  devil.  The 
youngster  had  run  off,  and  was 
capering  down  the  path,  shouting 
jubilanUy, 

'There,  mamma,  I  said  so. 
Look  for  yourself' 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Mas- 
ter Domenico,  and,  in  liis  two 
guardians  approaching,  Yal  recog- 
nised Madame  Araciel  and  Cheru- 
bina. 

He  rose  hastily  and  embar- 
rassed; for,  though  well  aware 
that  the  family  had  been  two 
months  in  England,  he  had  made 
no  effort  to  seek  them  out.  Ma- 
dame, in  the  effusion  of  her  own 
joy,  scarcely  noticed  how  stiff  and 
formal  his  greeting  was.  She 
reminded  him  they  had  not  met 
since  Laurence's  unexpected  de- 
parture from  Home ;  reproached 
him  amiably  for  never  having 
come  to  see  herself  and  family  in 
viUeggiatura  at  Frascati,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  pleasure  of  this 
meeting.  If  Yal's  manner  was 
deficient  in  cordiality,  she  had 
enough  for  both. 

She  pressed  him  to  dine  wit^ 
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them  that  night.  He  regretted  he 
was  engaged.  To-morrow^  then) 
Alas,  he  had  no  evening  free  for 
weeks  to  come.  Their  lodgings 
were  hard  by,  in  Park-street.  Yal 
consented  to  walk  with  them  so 
£u*.  He  was  guarded  and  mono- 
syllabic; Madame  all  communi- 
cativeness ;  Cherubina  silent,  but 
observant. 

*  Papa  has  gone  to  Brighton  for 
a  concert,'  Madame  announced. 
*  He  returns  to-morrow,  plays  once 
or  twice  more  in  London,  then 
starts  for  Scotland,  so  that  the 
field  here  will  be  clear  for — 
Why,  Mr.  Homer,'  reproachfully, 
'  you  have  never  asked  after  our 
child.' 

Val,  the  hypocrite,  looked  up 
with  a^  inquiring  air. 

*  Laurence  T  ejaculated  Ma- 
dame, puzzled  by  his  stupidity. 

'Mdlle.  Therval  is  quite  well, 
I  hope  V  he  said  frigidly. 

'  So  I  trust.  But  she  has  been 
away  from  us  now  a  year.  In  a 
fortnight  she  comes  to  us  in  Lon- 
don. That  will  be  a  happiness 
for  every  one.' 

They  reached  the  door. 

*  Mr.  Eomer,  I  have  a  little 
fi&vour  to  beg.  I  want  to  write 
my  husband  a  line  to  tell  him  his 
train.  He  always  mistakes  unless 
I  do.  It  would  be  kind  of  you 
to  post  my  letter.' 

Yal  acquiesced,  and  went  in- 
doors with  them.  Madame  ran 
up-stairs  to  write.  Domenico  was 
sent  to  borrow  an  envelope  and  a 
stamp  from  the  landlady.  Val 
found  himself  alone  in  the  little 
ground-floor  parlour  with  Cheru- 
bina. 

A  year  had  done  wonders  in 
transforming  the  child  into  ayoung 
lady.  Her  face  was  childlike  still ; 
but  her  undergrown  figure  had 
shot  up  suddenly,  and  recent  pro- 
motion to  long  trailing  skirts  com- 
pleted the  metamorphosis,  which 
impressed  Val  profoundly. 


She,  for  her  part,  was  dismayed 
by  the  change  in  his  manner,  the 
unfamiliar  constraint  and  hard- 
ness. She  dared  not  speak  for 
fear  of  a  rebuff,  but  fixed  two 
large  eyes  on  him,  full  of  wonder, 
and  implied  reproach. 

'Boally,  Miss  Cherubina,'  he 
began  abruptly  by  and  by,  be- 
coming impatient  of  this  silent 
scrutiny,  '  a  year  has  made  quite 
another  person  of  you.  I  told 
you  it  would.  I'll  engage  that  no 
one  now  would  know  you  for  the 
original  of  that  statue  of  mine.' 

'A  year  does  change  people 
sometimes,'  remarked  Cherubina 
curtly.  '  If  Eenza  were  anybody 
else,  I  think  I  should  be  a&aid 
to  meet  her  again,  after  so  long, 
lest  she  should  not  be  the  same 
to  us.  But  she  has  never  altered, 
and  never  will' 

Yal  had  turned  off  to  the  win- 
dow, humming  an  air. 

'Do  you  not  want  to  see  her 
again  f  she  asked  curiously,  half- 
fnghtened  at  her  own  boldness. 

Val  replied,  with  rather  awk- 
ward irony, 

'Indeed  you  must  excuse  me. 
I  have  not  been  thinking  of  it  in 
particular.  It  is  too  much  honour 
for  me  to  suppose  I  can  be  speci- 
ally concerned  in  Mdlle.  Therval'a 
movements.' 

Cherubina  was  mute,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  with  mixed  indig- 
nation and  surprise.  Yal  was 
angry  with  Renza.  0,  Cherubina 
had  known  that  a  year  ago,  when 
he  never  kept  his  promise  of  com- 
ing to  see  them  at  Frascati,  and 
the  child  had  found  her  own  way 
of  accounting  for  it:  Val  loved 
Eenza,  and  she  had  alienated  him 
by  running  off  so  abruptly,  with- 
out a  word. 

'  You  used  to  care/  she  ventured 
timidly,  *  if  things  went  well  or 
ill  with  her.' 

'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,'  he  said 
dryly,   *no  one  need  have  the 
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slightest  anxiety  on  that  score. 
I  hear  only  of  her  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, flatteries,  presents,  the 
high  terms  she  can  demand,  the 
&bolons  snms  she  has  made  on 
her  last  tonr.' 

His  tone  displeased  Chembina 
serional J ;  she  was  up  in  arms  at 
once. 

^  She  has  made  eighty  thousand 
francs,'  she  said,  '  and  has  given 
it  all  to  pay  papa's  debts.' 

*  Debts — eh,  what  f  Val  rubbed 
his  forehead,  and  stood  beholding 
her  with  a  blank  look. 

'Don't  tell  her  I  told  you,' 
continued  Cherubina  hurriedly. 
'Tell  nobody.  Papa  had  got 
himself  into  trouble  at  Milan — 
dreadful  trouble — ^with  gambling. 
We  never  knew  how  bad  it  had 
been  till  long  after.  Benza 
thought  it  would  distress  us  less 
if  we  heard  of  it  when  it  was  all 
past  and  gone,  and  papa  was  well 
again.  He  sent  for  her  to  Milan, 
to  tell  her  about  it.  She  had 
just  been  offered  this  engagement, 
and  took  it,  got  the  money  ad- 
vanced; and  she  saved  him,  he 
says.  For  he  was  not  himself, 
he  was  ill  for  long  afterwards, 
and  he  declares  he  might  have 
dcme  something  mad  or  wicked, 
but  for  her.  She  is  generous ;  it 
was  not  only  the  money:  she 
xiakedherhealtlL  The  doctors  had 
warned  her  not  to  undertake  what 
she  did ;  but  papa's  danger  would 
not  wait,  and  she  bound  herself  to 
work  and  earn  aUthat  was  wanted .' 

Chembina  stopped  for  breath. 
But  she  saw  Val  was  listening 
with  keen  interest,  and  resumed 
confidently, 

'Next  July  her  engagement 
ends;  but  I  am  afraid  for  her: 
she  has  had  no  rest — and — ' 

Madame  came  rushing  into  the 
room,  and  cut  short  Cherubina's 
speech. 

'  Here,  Mr.  Eomer,  here  is  the 
letter,'  she  said,  presenting  it. 


'Just  in  time  for  post,'  said 
Yal,  snatching  his  hat  and  escap- 
ing, scarcely  vouchsafing  an  an- 
swering look  or  nod  to  Cherubina, 
who,  though  alarmed  at  her  own 
indiscretion,  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  repent  it 

Connaught  Gate  was  not  half 
a  mile  off,  yet  Val  took  half  an 
hour  to  walk  that  distance.  His 
mind  meanwhile  was  proceeding 
apace.  It  was  like  turning  a  sharp 
comer  in  the  road,  disclosing  a 
new  bit  of  country. 

'  Blockhead !'  he  uttered  pre* 
sently  aloud,  surprised  by  a  tardy 
perception  of  how  readily  he  had 
been  the  disciple — perhaps  the 
dupe— of  Diana's  idle  but  noxious 
cynicism.  How  unresistingly  he 
hsA  allowed  her  to  thrust  Lau- 
rence from  the  pedestal  she  had 
occupied  in  his  imagination  !  His 
blind  trust  in  his  present  fair 
monitor  had  received  a  shake. 
The  idea  that  his  mind  had  been 
poisoned,  his  judgment  vitiated, 
enslaved,  had  for  the  first  time 
been  forced  upon  him;  and  at 
the  same  moment  he  woke  to  a 
distant  uncomfortable  sense  of  the 
little  dignified  part  he  had  been 
playing  lately. 

Then  he  bethought  him  these 
reflections  were  unfEur  to  Diana. 
Before  he  let  mistrast  go  further, 
he  would  put  her  to  the  test. 

Lady  Brereton  was  not  alone. 
His  reception  was  of  the  cool 
order,  for  which,  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  Yal  was  prepared, 
and  accustomed  to  put  on  it  a 
desired  interpretation  of  his  own. 
To-day  first  he  questioned  whether 
this  distance  and  indifference  were 
not  a  sincerer  expression  of  her 
feeling  towards  him  than  the  ex- 
quisite cordiality  she  tendered  him 
in  private. 

He  kept  apart.  Diana  had  in- 
stantly detected  the  change  in  his 
manner,  the  shade  of  cold  severity 
and  reserve,  and,  when  all  her 
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other  gaests  were  gone,  taxed  him 
with  it  in  a  playfal  way. 

*  Are  you  aware  yon  are  look- 
ing as  grave  and  absent  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics)*  she  said 
lightly.  'Is  it  a  new  statue  you 
are  meditating)  Surely  you  are 
not  troubling  yourself  any  more 
about  the  memorial  to  poor  dear 
old  Lady  Eavenstock  f 

Yal  hesitated ;  and  Diana  went 
on,  laughing, 

'  If  her  tiresome  husband  isn't 
satisfied,  you  must  remind  him 
she  only  died  last  year,  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  altered 
80  much  for  the  better  in  so  short 
a  time.' 

'I  suppose  I  have  lived  the 
life  of  a  savage  and  a  recluse  too 
long/  he  remarked,  'and  cannot 
shake  off  my  old  bad  habits.  I 
shall  always  be  giving  offence  in 
society.    I  am  no  courtier.* 

'Do  you  tell  me  that  for  newsf 
she  saidy  smiling.  'I  thought 
we  had  known  each  other  long 
enough  and  well  enough  to  have 
no  startling  discoveries  left  to 
make/ 

'Certainly  you  know  me  well 
enough,'  he  said  bluntly,  'but 
whether  I — '  and  he  paused  signi- 
ficantly. 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  his  with 
astonishment.  In  he  plunged, 
headlong, 

'  Lady  Breroton  T 

The  wonder  in  her  eyes  was 
infinite.     What  was  coming  next  ? 

'  It  is  a  year  ago,  in  the  garden 
of  my  villa  at  Borne.  We  were 
speaking  of  Mdlle.  ThervaL' 

'  Well  f  she  uttered  haughtUy, 
with  some  impatience;  but  Yal 
was  not  disconcerted. 

'  A  girl  who,  as  you  knew,  had 
always  answered  to  my  dreams  of 
the  ideal  human  being.  But  for 
her,  Ishould  perhaps  nowbeamud- 
dle-headed  attorney,  instead  of  a 
— a — pretty  fair  sculptor.  In  her 
I  saw  genius  go  together  with 


beauty  and  goodness — just  what 
an  artist  needs  to  show  him  his 
£uth  is  no  chimera.' 

^Anything  more  ?*  shemurmuiv 
ed.  The  man  must  be  out  of  his 
senses  to  speak  to  her  thus. 

'You  broke  my  faith  in  her, 
you  destroyed  my  trust  To  this 
moment,  I  don't  know  how.  A 
word,  a  suggestion  from  you  was 
enough.  I  believed  you,  without 
question,  or  hesitation,  or  proof!' 

'  Scarcely,'  she  interposed.  *  I 
think  you  are  forgetting  that  time, 
and  misrepresent  what  occurred.* 

'I  forget  nothing,'  said  Yal, 
'nor  how,  viewing  all  by  the 
false  light  of  suspicion,  I  just 
turned  away,  silently  acknowledg- 
ing that  what  I  had  been  worship- 
ping all  my  life  was  probably  but 
the  creation  of  a  boy's,  a  fool's 
fancy.  Yet  boys  and  fools  turn 
out  to  be  right  sometimes,  and 
wise  men  make  mistakes.' 

Diana  bent  down  her  head,  to 
hide  a  slight  perplexity.  She  had 
told  him  no  downright  lies  in  the 
past  that  she  recollected;  still 
she  felt  herself  on  precarious 
ground. 

'One  question,'  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause.  'When  Mr.  Ger- 
vase  Damian  left  Rome,  did  yon 
kBowMsieasonsf  Did  yon  know 
moref 

Diana  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
She  was  too  proud  to  equivocate, 
and  felt  it  might  not  be  safe. 
'  Certainly  I  did  not  know  then,' 
she  said  indifferently. 

'  But  you  have  heard  siuce,'  he 
urged.  '  You  and  he  are  cousins, 
not  strangers.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard  since,'  she 
said,  with  cold  displeasure,  ^  that 
he  went  to  the  Eiviera.' 

'  Mdlle.  Therval  never  met  him 
again  after  that  evening  at  my 
house  f 

'Perhaps,'  she  said  haughtily, 
misled  by  Yal's  manner — it  was 
hasty,  eager,  and  in  the  heat  of 
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the  moment  she  failed  to  discern 
that  it  was  not  Laurence  only, 
bat  herself,  her  good  faith  .and 
sincerity,  that  were  in  question 
at  the  present  moment.  'But, 
really,  Mr.  Romer,  yon  must 
allow  me  to  ask  yon  the  reason  of 
this  cross>examinatioii.  I  presmne 
yon  have  one.  Otherwise  I  am 
at  a  loes  to  comprehend  it* 

*  Certainly  I  have  one,'  he  re- 
torted, slightly  provoked.  '  Yon, 
as  well  as  myself,  have  shown  in 
society  a  reserve  on  the  subject 
of  Mdlle.  Therval — a  marked  cool- 
ness, to  say  the  least,  which  I  can 
teU  yon  has  proved  enough  to  set 
certain  people  speculatiug  and 
romancing.  What  I  have  to  say 
is  this — that,  to  stop  people's 
mouths  before  fables  go  flying 
about,  it  would  be  well,  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  action  on 
your  port,  that  when  Mdlle.  Ther- 
yal  arrives  you  should  ask  her  to 
your  house  to  play.' 

*  Mr.  Romer  1' 

Her  accent  let  him  know  he 
had  given  mortal  offence.  Yal 
vras  dismayed.  What  had  he  said 
that  was  so  dreadful  ? 

'But  what  objection  could 
there  be  f  he  stammered. 

'O,  pardon  me.  I  was  not 
eyen  thinking  of  that,'  pointed- 

'I  see.  You  think  it  unwar- 
rantable of  me  to  presume  to  say 
what  you  should  or  should  not 
do.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
not  a  matter  for  formality  and 
conventional  reserve.  I  thought 
it  was  permitted  to  lay  them  aside 
on  occasion,  since,  as  you  said 
yourself,  we  were  old  friends,'  he 
concluded  appealingly. 

But  Diana's  face  had  taken 
an  expression  of  obstinacy  and 
ostentatious  forbearance  not  un- 
like Sir  Adolphus's  when  Yal 
talked  politics,  and  at  least  equally 
provoking. 

^  Will  you  ask  Mdlle.  Therval 


to  your  house  V  he  repeated,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  some  response. 

*  Why  do  you  lay  such  stress 
upon  thatf 

'  Because  it  is  your  best — ^your 
sole  way  of  proving  to  me  that 
you  admit  the  injustice  of  your 
former  depreciating  insinuations.' 

'  I  neither  admit  nor  deny.  I 
suspend  judgment.' 

'  You  refuse  what  I  ask,  then  f  he 
said  brusquely.    '  It  is  not  much.' 

Diana  was  piqued  by  this  insist- 
ance,  and  replied  distantly, 

*  Eeally,  Mr.  Bomer,  if  you  are 
so  anxious  to  meet  her,  you  can 
surely  find  other  opportunities. 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  depend  upon 
tlus  one.' 

Yal  was  incensed  to  the  depths 
of  his  honest  nature.  His  serious 
earnest  mocked  by  persistentlevity 
and  scepticism !  And  he  had 
thought  that  woman  had  a  heart, 
and  he  some  power  over  it ! 

The  power  she  unquestionably 
held  over  his  own  was  in  jeopardy 
now.  She  saw  that,  and  it  em- 
bittered her  against  Laurence, 
who  stood  between  her  and  this 
man'shomage,  that  she  had  stooped 
to  manoeuvre  to  win. 

She  kept  silence,  looked  pati- 
ence, as  much  as  to  say,  'You 
have  lost  your  head  and  your 
temper ;  but  I  am  indulgent^  and 
will  give  you  time  to  recover.' 

When  she  thought  she  had 
given  him  time  enough,  she  spoke 
deprecatingly, 

^  You  see,  the  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  their  ideas  and  customs^ 
are  so  different  from  one's  own.' 

'  Thank  you  for  reminding  me,' 
put  in  the  sculptor  irascibly. 

'Their  notions  of  feminine 
principle  and  propriety  so  much 
laxer,'  she  continued  unregard- 
ingly.  '  Among  themselves  they 
countenance  much  we  regard  as 
inadmissible.  Some  persons,  I 
know,  make  contrary  laws  for  dif- 
ferent classes.     For  my  part,  I  d^ 
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not  see,  if  that  is  allowed,  where 
we  are  to  stop.  I  decline  to  adopt 
a,  different  code  of  honour  and 
morals  by  which  to  judge  women 
of  different  castes .  A  woman  who 
consents  to  receive  and  return 
addresses  never  meant  in  earnest 
forfeits  respect' 

Yal's  pent-up  feeling  hurst  forth 
now  unrestrainedly, 

*  What  shall  we  say  of  women 
who  accept  in  play  what  is  offered 
in  earnest — who  win  love  and 
Mendship  under  false  pretences 
— who  play  with  men's  lives,  de- 
votion, and  happiness,  not  from 
weakness  or  passion — there  is 
pardon  for  that — ^but  from  cold 
selMove  ?  Playing  with  fire,  who 
know  themselves  uninflammable  ! 
A  poor  pastime,  Lady  Brereton.* 

Diana  was  stupefied. 
'Mr.  Eomer,'  she  murmured, 
'  you  forget  yourself.' 

*  You  are  right,'  Val  returned 
incisively.  *  I  do  sometimes ;  and 
you,  never.  That  is  what  I  meant, 
I  think.  The  chances  are  uneven. 
You  must  allow  me  to  be  glad  of 
our  conversation,  since  it  was 
tinfe  I  should  begin  to  under- 
stand better  my  own  position  and 
youra' 

He  was  going.  This  was  no 
parting,  but  a  lasting  rupture. 
Diana  made  a  movement  towards 
him,  trying  once  more  the  power 
of  a  beseeching  look.  Yal  repelled 
the  E^btle  advance  with  an  imper- 
ceptible gesture.  Theirs  had  been 
no  common  friendship.  She  re- 
cognised  that  now,  failing  to  be 
all  to  him,  she  would  hencefor- 
ward be  nothing. 

When  the  door  closed  upon 
him,  Diana,  for  all  her  ingrained 
habit  of  self-command,  found  her- 
self more  thoroughly  and  painfully 
agitated  than  ever  she  had  been 
in  her  life.  She  had  a  bare  mo- 
ment to  recover.  Val  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  house,  when  the  ser- 
''^ant  announced, 


'  Mrs.  Damian.' 

Before  Diana,  distracted,  cottld 
frame  an  excuse  for  not  receiving^ 
this  inopportune  visitor,  the  lady 
was  in  the  room.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  at  least  equal 
to  Diana's,  and  much  less  con- 
trolled. 

*  Di,  are  you  alone  ?  Say  yon. 
can  see  no  one.  I  must  speak  to 
you.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  V  asked 
Diana,  aghast.  Never  had  she 
seen  G^rvase's  mother  so  upset. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes 
bright.  She  looked  ready  to  go 
off  into  a  fit. 

Mrs.  Damian  spoke  quickly, 

*  Something  very  serious — some- 
thing that  would  be  a  calamity  for 
us  alL  Di,  it  must  be  stopped, 
cost  what  it  may.' 

*  Gervase  f 

She  nodded,  and  resumed,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  agitation, 

'  My  poor  mad  boy  1  He  was 
always  so  dangerously  impulsive.' 
Then  suddenly  changing  her  tone : 
'  Di,  it  is  all  your  doing !  Why 
didn't  you  marry  him  V 

'  He  never  asked  me,'  retorted 
Diana,  coming  out  with  the  truth 
at  last  for  sheer  impatience. 

*  Well,  you  will  have  your  re- 
venge,' said  his  mother.  '  He  ia 
going  to  ruin  himself — to  ruin  us 
all — by  marrying — * 

'Laurence  Therval.' 

'Di !'  Mrs.  Damian  stared,  as 
if  at  something  unearthly.  'He 
has  told  you,  thenf  she  asked, 
with  instant  jealousy  of  her  son's 
confidence. 

'  Not  he.  But  I  often  saw  them 
together  in  Bome.  I  suspected 
something — a  wild  affair ;  but  she 
went  off  suddenly,  and  I  thought 
Gervase  had  got  tired  of  it,  and 
given  it  up,  when  he  came  to  you 
at  Genoa.' 

*  T?iat  was  why  we  could  do 
nothing  with  him  there,'  cried  the 
mother  pathetically,  throwin/up 
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hex  handa ;  '  and  I  could  liaidly 
get  bim  to  look  at  the  little  widow, 
whom  I  had  coaxed  into  coming 
on  pnrpoae.  A  clear  ten  thousand 
a  year,  Di,  loet  to  the  family,  all 
for  a  caprice.' 

'A  caprice  that  lasts  a  year, 
and  results  in  an  offer  of  marriage, 
deaerres  another  name,'  remarked 
Diana  unmercifull j. 

'A  erase,  an  in&tuation,' struck 
in  Mrs.  Damian  distressedly . '  And 
this  recoveiy  of  poor  Otho's  pro- 
perty, which  is  a  little  fortune 
for  us,  and  that  we  have  all  been 
rejoicing  over  as  a  godsend,  has 
merely  smoothed  the  way  for  his 
folly.  He  writes  to  me  that  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  retire 
from  the  service.  Di,  we  shall 
hear  next  of  his  consorting  with 
actors  and  gipsies,  and  married 
— married  to  a  notorious  adven- 
turess.' 

'An  adventuress  f  repeated 
Diana^  surprised  in  spite  of  her- 
selfl 

Mrs.  Damian  rambled  on  dis- 
consolately, 

'  He  is  coming  to  England  next 
month  for  Amy's  marriage.  Mdlle. 
Therval  is  expected  every  day. 
I  hear  she  is  going  to  be  well 
received  in  society.  I  myself 
have  been  uiging  people  to  take 
her  up  I  It  will  confirm  him  in 
his  madness.  I  know  women 
and  mothers  who  will  tell  him  he 
is  quite  right  (It  is  not  tJieir 
son.)  Then  he  will  confess  all  to 
me,  he  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween her  and  me ;  and  he  will 
choose — ^her  !* 

She  hid  her  face,  and  sobbed 
hysterically. 

'  Do  I  understand  that  he  has 
told  you  nothing  yet?*  asked 
Diana  soothingly,  half  perplexed 
by  this  incoherence  of  woe.  She 
fdt  sorry  for  the  woman — sympa- 
thetic ;  and  it  stimulated  her  ani- 
mosity against  Laurence.  'Pray 
who  is  your  informant )' 
vou  xxxvn.  NO.  ccxxv. 


Mrs.  Damian  looked  up.  The 
paroxysm  had  passed.  She  re- 
plied, 

'Some  friend  of  Gervase's — a 
foreigner.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  a  Countess  Janowski  9' 

Diana  reflected. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  Count  Jan- 
owski. I  did  not  know  he  was 
married.' 

Mrs.  Damian  took  out  a  letter. 

'  She  writes  in  Gervase's  inter- 
est,' she  said,  '  to  warn  ma' 

Diana  read  attentively.  Her 
countenance  betokened  intense 
surprise,  amounting  to  discomfi- 
ture. But  her  clear  sight  led  her 
instantaneously  to  put  her  finger 
on  the  truth.    She  looked  up. 

'That's  the  wild  revenge  of 
some  jealous  woman,'  was  the 
spontaneous  comment  that  rose  to 
her  lips.  But  she  checked  it,  and 
perused  the  letter  once  again. 

Why  should  this  disclosure 
startle  her  so  ]  Did  it  not  merely 
substantiate  her  own  theories  1 
She  remained  thoughtfully  scru- 
tinising the  date  of  the  letter,  the 
hand,  the  signature — '  Marie  7ilo- 
mena,  Comtesse  Janowski' 

'Well?'  asked  the  mother 
anxiously. 

'The  girl  has  duped  us  all,' 
said  Diana,  rising,  pacing  the 
room,  and  speaking  half  to  her- 
self, imperiously,  as  if  to  force 
conviction  on  her  own  mind.  '  It 
all  comes  out  now.  At  last  I 
understand.' 

'You  heard  something  of  this 
elopement,  then ;  you  confirm  the 
story  V  asked  Mrs.  Damian  breath- 
lessly. 

*  Baron  Miramar — I  can  supply 
the  name  at  all  events — ^left  Eome 
last  April  for  his  palazzo  at  the 
lakes,  it  was  supposed.  He  is 
one  of  those  erratic  people,  into 
the  reason  of  whose  movements 
no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire. It  has  transpired  since 
that  he  has  been  singing  at  pub- 
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lie  concerts  under  an  assmned 
name ;  it  got  into  the  papers.  He 
passed  for  being  music-mad,  so 
nobody  "wondered  any  further 
about  the  freak.  Mdlle.  Therval 
is  cleverer  than  I  thought — Ger- 
yase  served  her  as  a  blind — * 

8he  stopped,  broke  into  a  laugh, 
with  a  ring  of  triumph  in  it,  and 
concluded,  ironically,  to  herself: 
*  I  wonder  what  pretty  fiction  she 
has  invented,  now  that  she  has 
been  deserted  by  her  knight-errant, 
and  contrived  opportunely  to 
transfer  her  affections,  to  hood- 
wink poor  Gervase.' 

She  talked  of  Gervase  and  of 
Laurence,  but  it  was  of  Val  Eomer 
she  was  thinking — ^Val,  who  had 
so  bitterly  accused  her  of  shatter- 
ing his  idol. 

*It  must  be  prevented,  Di,' 
said  Mrs.  Damian,  under  her 
breatL 

'You  have  this  to  go  upon,' 
said  Lady  Brereton,  restoring  the 
letter  with  an  air  of  grave  neu- 
trality. 

'Advise  me  how  to  act,  Di; 
you  are  so  clever.  That  is  why  I 
came  to  you.' 

'  Communicate  the  contents  to 
your  son.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  You  don't  know  him.  If  he 
has  gone  thus  far,  it  means  he  is 
in  love — to  infatuation — ^the  girl 
has  him  in  her  toils ;  I  could  not 
break  them.' 

'  If  you  won't  move  in  the 
matter,  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
help  you,'  said  Diana  airily. 

'  If  the  story  was  once  known 
here/  urged  Mrs.  Damian,  'it 
would  at  least  avert  the  danger  I 
foresee  of  our  own  Mends  turning 
against  us,  and  encouraging  Ger- 
vase in  a  ruinous  m^oZZ/aTice.  The 
circumstances  ought  to  be  known.' 

'  Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  spread 
them,'  said  Diana  scornfully. 
'  Thanks  for  the  conmussioiL  I 
do  not  think  I  am  the  person. 


And,  after  all,  supposing  the 
romance  were  in  every  newspaper 
and  everybody's  mouth,  does  it 
follow  for  certain  that  Gervaae 
would  be  disenchanted,  if  he  is 
so  &r  gone  as  you  suppose  f 

'  Ah,  no ;  but  it  would  tell,  DL 
It  must  bring  home  to  him  that 
such  a  marriage  would  be  fatal, 
and  cut  him  off  from  all  his  own 
friends.  It  would  make  him  re- 
flect, hesitate ;  then,  if  we  could 
get  him  out  of  her  influence,  all 
might  yet  be  well,  I  know.  He 
is  so  impressionable.  Every  mo- 
ment gained  gives  us  fresh  hope ; 
but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost' 

'  The  story  ia  sure  to  come  out 
sooner  or  later,'  said  Diana,  with 
provoking  composure. 

'  When  the  step  is  irretrievable,' 
she  retorted,  almost  fiercely. 

'  If  you  are  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry  to  have  the  Countess's  letter 
made  public,'  said  Diana,  laugh- 
ing, 'you  should  send  a  copy  of 
the  substance  of  it  to  Mr.  Sparkle- 
ton,  Bagatelle  Club,  Piccadilly.' 

'  What  does  that  mean  f 

'  Only  that  by  next  Saturday, 
or  the  next,  or  the  next,  all  the 
world  will  be  apprised  of  it;  of 
that  you  may  be  sure.  You  know 
he  is  writing  Mdlle.  Therval's  life, 
in  the  form  of  a  novelette,  for  his 
feuilleton  the  Firefly* 

And  she  turned  away  to  arrange 
some  flowers.  Diana  was  one  of 
those  people  of  whom  you  never 
quite  know  whether  they  are  in 
jest  or  in  earnest ;  Mrs.  Damian, 
one  of  those  who,  .blinking  no- 
thing, rush  headlong  to  the  point 
— the  crude  thought^  word,  and 
deed. 

Diana  now  glanced  significantly 
at  the  clock,  which  pointed  to 
seven,  and  remarked  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  a  dinner  engage- 
ment. Mrs.  Damian  rose  abrupUy, 
made  ^some  rather  incoherent  ex- 
cuses. Her  manner  was  more 
flighty  and  flurried  than  ever: 
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she  iMule  Diana  an  odd  and  affec- 
tionate good-bye,  and  went. 

'  She  will  do  it,  I  verily  belieye/ 
thought  Lady  Breieton,  looking 
after  hei  as  she  left  the  room,  with 
a  half  amile.  Then  she  tamed, 
and  let  fall,  half  aloud, '  My  le- 
Tenge,  Mr.  Eomer.' 


CHAFIER  XXIX. 

WELCX)HE. 

The  scene  is  a  lodging-house  in 
Purk-atreet ;  the  time  6  p.m.,  the 
aniTal  hour  of  the  continental 
mail ;  and  the  personage,  Cheru- 
bina.  Her  mother  has  gone  to 
meet  Laurence  at  the  station,  tak- 
ing Domenico.  Those  walls  are 
too  cramped  for  his  boyish  soul ; 
indoors  he  is  like  a  sparrow  boat- 
ing against  its  cage,  only  with 
tluB  difference,  that  the  damage 
dome  is  to  the  perches  and  bars — 
that  is,  the  furniture. 

Cherobina  has  worked  hard  to 
brighten  up  the  comfortlesssitting- 
zoom ;  yet  how  dingy  it  will  look 
to  Senza,  fresh  from  clearer, 
foreign  skies  !  But  the  sun  shines 
to^y  for  a  treat,  and  Cherubina 
has  recklessly  expended  the  utter- 
most farthing  of  her  pocket-money 
in  flowem  to  adorn  the  apartment. 
There  is  a  fire,  for  Eenza  will  be 
cold ;  a  kettle  singing  on  the  hob, 
for  Benza  wiU  be  tired  and  ready 
for  tea.  Cherubina  has  thought 
of  all  these  things ;  she  is  a  care- 
fal  little  woman  now.  In  Lau- 
jence'e  absence  she  has  striven 
vigorously  to  fill  her  place,  till  she 
is  actually  beginning  to  succeed 
better  tha^  she  knows. 

And  now  a  cab  rattles  up  to  the 
door.  Before  it  stops,  Domenico 
has  scrambled  down  from  the 
box ;  but  such  imps  never  come 
to  harm.  His  mother  is  collecting 
packages  and  parleying  with  the 
driver.  Laurence!  The  instant 
Cherubina  catches  sight  of  her 


from  the  window,  she  darts  to  the 
house-door,  and  bounds  down  the 
steps,  to  fly  into  Benza*8  arms  in 
a  demonstrative  manner. 

And  the  street  was  Park-street, 
the  season  May.  Two  young  ex- 
quisites returning  from  the  Row 
were  amazed  and  amused  witnesses 
of  the  domestic  scene.  '  By  Jove ! 
what  are  we  coming  to  V  ejaculated 
one  vaguely ;  whilst  some  old  ladies, 
wealthy  residents  of  long  standing, 
dismounting  from  their  carriage  in 
a  deliberate  and  decorous  manner 
at  the  opposite  house,  remarked 
regretfully  that  Park-street  was 
not  at  all  what  it  used  to  be; 
'they  let  rooms  to  all  sorts  of 
people  now.' 

Forthe  reputation  of  Park-street 
it  was  well  when  the  luggage  was 
dragged  inside  and  the  door  shut. 
Further  effusions  went  on  in  the 
sitting-room.  It  was  a  struggle 
who  could  talk  down  the  rest,  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Domenico,  who 
vociferated  loudly, 

<  Muffins  for  tea  t  That's  be- 
cause— ^Renza,  I  am  glad  you've 
come  home !' 

*  I  say,  boy,'  put  in  Cherubina, 
pereeiving  how  distracting  was  the 
uproar  to  the  tired  traveller, '  help 
to  carry  the  boxes  up-stairs  while 
I  make  tea.' 

Domenico  complies,  nothing 
loth.  Cherubina  nlently  relieves 
Laurence  of  her  wraps,  and  waits 
upon  her  with  a  tact  and  considera- 
tion that  are  among  her  new  ac- 
complishments. 

*A  year — ^a  whole  year  since 
you  left  us  1'  sighed  Madame,  as 
presently  they  gathered  round  the 
tea-tabla  '  How  little  I  thought, 
when  you  went  off  from  Rome 
that  morning,  that  it  would  be  for 
so  long  I  How  miserable  I  was 
when  I  heard  you  were  not  com* 
ing  back  I  But  no  matter,  now  we 
have  you  again,  and  that  you  will 
not  have  tp  run  away  for  so  long 
another  time.' 
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'  The  pai2r0  is  well,  IB  he  f  aaked 
Laurence  quickly. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  never  better.  He 
looks  older,  Eenza ;  you  must  be 
prepared  for  that ;  but  he  is  quite 
strong  again  and  cheerful,  and — ^ 
The  rest  was  a  kiss  of  gratitude 
and  a  smothered  whisper, '  Dear, 
he  has  kept  his  word/ 

'  I  knew  he  would,'  said  Lau- 
rence gladly. 

'He  is  playing  at  Bichmond, 
but  will  be  back  to  supper.  It 
has  been  a  good  season.  0,  there 
are  letters  waiting  for  you,  dear,' 
pointing  to  a  heap  on  tiie  mantel- 
shelf 

'Some  with  coronets  on,'  an- 
nounced Domenico  solemnly — 
'  from  duchesses  I' 

*You  will  be  oyerdone  with 
engagements  and  inyitations,'  said 
Madame ;  '  but  I  did  not  want  to 
have  you  beset  with  business  the 
first  moment — ^not  till  you  were 
rested.  So  I  kept  the  day  of 
your  arrival  a  secret ;  I  said  it  was 
uncertain,  and  have  told  nobody.' 

A  knock  at  the  front  door  cut 
her  short.  Domenico  rushed  to 
the  window,  and  shouted  out, 

'Mr.  Romer!  Now  we  shall 
be  jolly.' 

<Mr.  Eomerl  Ah,  I  did  tell 
him,'  Madame  admitted ;  *  no  one 
else.  He  is  one  of  ourselves;  at 
least  he  has  been  eveiy  day  to  see 
us  this  last  week.  By  the  bye, 
Laurence,  it  is  very  strange,  tiie 
only  Boman  friend  who  haa  not 
been  pleasant  to  us  in  London  is 
that  Lady  Brereton,  you  recollect, 
who  was  always  so  charming 
abroad.  We  met  her  last  night 
at  a  party  where  papa  played.  I 
was  rushing  up  to  shake  hands  ; 
she  scarcely  bowed,  and  turned 
away  in  a  marked  manner;  so 
cool — insolent  I  may  call  it  Ah, 
there's  no  trusting  those  grand 
people.' 

*  I  told  you  so,'  said  Cherubina 
complacently. 


But  here  Mr.  Bomei^s  entrance 
saved  aristocratic  inconstancy 
from  frirther  censure. 

Laurence's  first  evening  in  Eng- 
land was  a  right  merry  one.  There 
was  much  to  relate  of  her  wander- 
ings that  they  all  were  eager  to 
hear.  Her  life  had  not  been  at 
a  standstill  these  last  twelve 
months.  Val,  though  a  man,  and 
her  senior  by  many  yeais,  felt  in 
his  conscience  that,  since  they 
parted,  this  young  girl  had  fought 
a  better  fight  than  he. 

In  due  time  Araciel  came  in, 
completing  the  family  circle  and. 
heightening  the  general  joyons- 
ness.  Yal  stayed  to  supper.  Mid- 
night came,  and  still  he  was  there, 
busy  improvising*a  little  plan  for 
to-morrow  evening.  He  would, 
get  together  at  his  house  a  few  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  period — 
critics  of  repute,  musicians  of  old 
standing — ^whose  suf&ages  were 
important  to  a  dSbuianie,  and  to 
whom  Laurence  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  in  this 
pleasant  informal  manner.  The 
clock,  striking  twelve,  startled 
everybody;  and  Yal  made  haste 
to  depart.  Besides  his  invitationB 
which  he  meant  to  send  out,  he 
had  two  other  letters  to  despatch 
that  night — one  declining  the 
offer  for  the  YiUa  Marta;  the 
other,  concerning  the  yachting 
party,  to  Diana  Lady  Brereton, 
the  last  piece  of  his  handwriting 
she  was  to  see  for  some  time. 

Laurence  and  Cherubina  sat  up 
for  another  hour  in  their  bedroom, 
talking  little  and  fitfully,  but 
hopelessly  wide  awake.  Laurence 
was  in  a  strange  transition-etate 
of  mind.  Was  she  the  same 
creature  who,  when  playing  at  the 
festival  the  other  day,  had  felt 
the  very  springs  of  aspiration  and 
achievement  broken  f  What  was 
it  that  had  happened  at  Bleibuig, 
and  changed  the  face  of  things 
thus? 
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When  Geryase  had  come  to  her 
then,  the  delight  of  that  meeting 
had  swallowed  up  memoiy  and 
foreihonght  She  held  oat  her 
hands  to  grasp  that  joy  as  the  one 
thing  to  save  her  from  Binking, 
fipom  spirit-extinction  and  failure. 
How  at  sach  a  moment  should 
she  stop  to  think  of  the  gap  she 
was  going  to  put  by  such  a  mar- 
riage between  herself  and  her 
nearest  Mends  and  the  old  fami- 
liar life — ^the  only  one  that  knew 
her  f  Coming  home  had  been  an 
awakening,  throwing  light  on  the 
field  before  her,  and  showing  it 
all  in  chaos  and  anarchy. 

Cherubina  was  watching  her 
eagerly  and  intently^  thinking  she 
had  the  key  to  her  thoughts.  But 
what  she  saw  was  the  reflection 
of  her  own. 

*  Eenza' — she  broke  the  silence 
suddenly,  in  a  penetrating  tone 
that  startled  the  other  out  of  her 
rsTerie.  Cherubina,  when  she 
felt  sure  her  companion  was  at- 
tending, said,  'Could  you  ever 
loTe  anything  better  than  music  V 

Laurence  shrank,  pained  by 
the  qnestion. 

'Whyr 

^Because  some  day  they  will 
tiy  and  make  you.' 

'  Some  day  V  Laurence  echoed 
mosingly. 

*  Not  some  day ;  now — abeady ! 
Ahy  I  knew!'  she  burst  out 
-vehemently,  and  hid  her  face. 

'  How  V  asked  Laurence  gently, 
bewildered. 

'  I  saw  it  from  the  first  day. 
Only  now  and  then  I  did  not 
seem  sure  that  you — cared.  And 
yet^  how  could  you  help  itf 

^Whatever  I  do,  darUng,  I  shall 
love  you  always,'  said  Laturence. 
She  was  used  to  the  child's  pas- 
sionate ways;  but  how  should 
Cherubina  have  divined  the  se- 
cret 1  Was  it  written  in  her  eyes 
that  she  had  given  away  her  heart 
and  her  liberty] 


'He  is  so  great,  so  good  and 
clever,'  continued  Cherubina  eager- 
ly. *  I  used  to  think  no  one 
could  be  worthy  of  you ;  but  he, 
Benza,  is  as  far  above  other  men  as 
you  are  above  other  girls.  I  could 
give  you  to  him  happily — and  him 
to  you,'  she  ended  inaudibly. 

A  sudden  light  dawned  on  Lau- 
rence— a  double  light  It  was  of 
Yal  the  child  was  speaking. 

'  Mr.  Eomer  and  I,'  she  replied 
significantly,  'are  good  firiends, 
and  that  is  all ;  but  it  is  enough.' 

Cherubina  lifted  her  head,  and 
did  not  speak  for  some  time. 

'  He  is  so  noble,  so  good,'  she 
said  at  last  wonderingly,  '  and  yet 
you  could  not  love  him  V 

'There  is  no  friend  I  would 
sooner  trust,'  said  Laurence.  '  But 
now,  dear  child,  if  we  sit  up  all 
night,  how  can  I  play  my  best  to 
my  judges  to-morrow  f 

Cherubina  yielded  to  these  re- 
presentations,  remarking    grave- 

'Yes,  Mr.  Bomer  said  it  was 
very  essential  you  should  make  a 
favourable  impression.' 

The  following  morning  at  post- 
time  Mr.  Sparkleton  was  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  Yal  had  bidden 
him  to  a  select  gathering  of  con- 
noisseurs who  were  coming  to 
Mr.  Komer's  that  evening  to  eit 
in  judgment  on  Laurence  Therval, 
violin-player,  only  yesterday  ar- 
rived from  the  Continent.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  delight  Sparkle- 
ton  was  ready  to  assume  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  got  up  on 
his  own  account,  to  gratify  his 
oft-expressed  desire  to  know  more 
of  this  musical  celebrity. 

'Very  considerate  of  Bomer, 
I'm  sure,'  he  remarked.  He  was 
extraordinarily  keen  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  on  the  point, 
for  extraordinary  reasons;  and  not 
for  worlds  would  he  have  missed 
this  happy  chance  of  being  among 
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the  first  to  make  hei  personal 
acquaintance.  He  felt  quite  im- 
patient for  evening  to  come. 

Yal's  house,  hired  at  first  as  a 
pied  d  ierre  merely,  had — not  to 
mention  the  disadvantages  of  a 
central  and  convenient  situation, 
noisiness  and  cramped  surround- 
ings — that  aspect  of  chill  discom- 
fort that  somehodj  else's  house 
and  somebody  else's  furniture  ever 
wear  to  the  temporary  inmate. 
But  it  looked  more  cheerful  than 
usual  to  its  master  that  night, 
though  there  had  been  no  time  for 
elaborate  preparations. 

Sparkleton  arrived  rather  late. 
On  the  stairs  a  friend  stopped  him 
to  question  him  about  some  nine 
days'  wonder  just  then  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  took  off  his 
attention  for  the  moment.  But 
his  eyes,  ever  wandering  about, 
gleaning  amusing  trifles  impercep- 
tible to  more  obtuse  senses,  were 
suddenly  and  forcibly  arrested, 
and  he  astonished  his  acquaintance 
by  an  involuntary  exclamation, 

*  Good  Heavens  !  Who  is  that 
beautiful  creature  on  the  so&  f 

'  That  ]  Why,  MdUe.  Therval, 
to  be  sure.  Didn't  you  know?' 
returned  the  other  languidly*  He 
was  only  five  minutes  ahead  of  his 
friend  in  the  information. 

'  Indeed  !  Excuse  me,  I — ^I 
must  go  and  get  Komer  to  intro- 
duce me.' 

Sure  of  his  powers  of  self-re- 
commendation, Sparkleton  natur- 
ally had  never  any  hesitation  in 
asking  to  be  introduced  to  any- 
body. !Not  many  minutes  after- 
wards, all  the  less  favoured  guests 
were  confounding  his  assurance 
and  envying  his  good  fortune,  as 
he  sat  on  the  sofa,  chatting  to  the 
heroine  of  the  evening  as  fluently 
as  if  he  and  she  were  old  ac- 
quaintances met  again  after  a  long 
absence. 

Every  minute  suggested  some- 
thing fresh  for  his  monograph : 


'  Mdlle.  Therval  speaks  English 
well,  but  with  a  slight  foreign 
accent' 

'  The  resemblance  to  the  well- 
known  Baphael  in  the  Sciarra 
Palace  is  very  marked.' 

Now  Sparkleton  flattered  him- 
self he  could  be  all  things  to  all 
women;  and  it  was  his  secret 
boast  that,  in  the  confidence  of 
any  fair  stranger,  he  was  otdy  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  behind  her 
earliest  friend.  But  Mdlle.  Therval 
turned  out  most  unlike  what  he 
had  expected.  Flattery  she  de- 
precated good-naturedly.  Famili- 
arity she  repudiated — condescen- 
sion did  not  disconcert,  or  wit 
dazzle  her  and  close  her  lips.  He 
wanted  to  discover  her  weak  point, 
and  had  rashly  and  wrongly  as- 
sumed it  to  be—herself. 

But  the  more  she  foiled  and 
perplexed,  the  more  she  delighted, 
him.  Love  of  novelty  was  hie 
weak  point  He  had  known  so 
many  musical  heroines.  To  light 
upon  one  of  a  fresh  stamp  gave 
him  a  pleasure  like  to  that  of  a 
botanist  who  chances  on  a  blue 
daisy,  a  gardener  beholding  a 
black  talip.  His  perceptions,  if 
not  deep,  were  acute.  Possibly 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
depths  of  their  hearts,  have  not 
renounced  belief  in  the  existence 
of  ideal  natures,  for  all  the 
scepticism  and  cynicism  of  their 
tongues. 

Only  too  soon,  alas,  did  Eomer 
come  to  lead  her  away  to  the 
piano.  Sparkleton  adored  music; 
still,  when  the  performer  was  a 
lady,  he  had  only  the  minor  part 
of  his  attention  to  spare  for  the 
performance.  Well,  he  had  talked 
for  some  time  with  the  subject  of 
his  monograph — with  Mdlle.  Lau- 
rence ThervaL  Now  to  hear  the 
violin-player. 

The  score  or  so  of  persons  pre- 
sent listened  with  the  keenest 
expectancy.  Seldom  does  a  young 
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tome  to  this  island  so  bril- 
liantly heralded.  She  had  a  good 
deal  to  sustain. 

But  the  last  few  weeks  had 
sufficed  to  bring  about  the  re* 
adjustment  of  her  powers.  The 
old  giay-headed  musicians,  with 
a  disinclination  to  believe  in  any 
one  they  had  not  heard  of  forty 
yean  ago,  were  in  ecstasies.  The 
serious  half  of  the  audience 
drifted,  with  Yal  Komer,  into  a 
tare  enthusiasm ;  the  non-serious^ 
the  Sparkletons,  into  a  rarer  re- 
apect.  He  had  spent  twenty 
yean  in  studying  human  nature 
in  general,  feminine  human  nature 
in  particular,  and  had  thought 
the  quality  of  admiration  to  be 
stamped  out  in  him.  I^ot  quite. 
Laurence  unconsciously  had  se- 
cured what  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure  in  him,  a  par- 


*  Bomer.' 

Yal,  who  was  watching  Lau- 
fence  and  her  judges  with  a  broad 
smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  &ce, 
wheeled  round  with  a  frown, 
and  saw  Sparkleton  looking  em- 
preasS. 

*1  want  a  word  with  you  in 
private,'  said  the  latter. 

'  To-morrow  morning,'  said  Yal. 

*No;  at  once.  A  matter  of 
importaAkce.' 

*  Impossible,  my  good  fellow. 
I  have  my  guests  to  attend  to. 
We  are  going  to  supper  directly.' 

Sparldeton  insisted — almost 
peremptorily. 

'  Before  Mdlle.  Therval  leaves 
the  house.  It  concerns  her,  you 
know.' 

Yal  stared.  He  was  attentive 
now.  Sparkleton,  for  all  his 
flighty  ways,  was  shrewd  and 
practical.  A  matter  must  be  im- 
portant for  him  to  call  it  so. 

*  Come,'  urged  the  other  impa- 
tiently, *  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
old  musical  cronies  pressing  round 
Mdlle.  Therval,  waiting  for  their 


turn  to  speak.  No  one  will  miss 
you  for  the  next  ten  minutes.  I 
sha'n't  detain  you  longer.' 

They  stepped  out  on  the  land- 
ing. Yal  opened  the  door  of  a 
side  apartment  he  used  as  a  smok- 
ing room. 

'Make  haste,'  he  said;  for 
Sparkleton  did  not  begin  at  once 
— ^walked  up  and  down  the  room 
deliberately ;  then,  suddenly  halt- 
ing before  his  host,  said, 

'Look  here,  I  want  to  know 
about  that  girl  and  her  history. 
You  can  tell  me.  Don't  try  and 
make  out  that  you  can't  And, 
first  of  all,  just  answer  me  this : 
Has  she  any  enemies  here  in  Lon- 
don? 

'  Not  to  my  knowledge,'  replied 
Yal  guardedly. 

*  For  matter  of  that,  all  women 
have  enemies,'  said  Sparkleton 
sententiously.  'I  tell  you  she 
has — well,  call  them  kind  friends, 
if  you  like,  who  intend  to  rob 
her  of  social  recognition  here.' 

'  Nonsense !'  said  Yal  contemp- 
tuously. 

Sparkleton  was  piqued. 

*  Well,  read  that,'  he  said  cool- 
ly, handing  him  a  rough  printed 
slip. 

Yal  looked  at  him  dubiously. 

'Whatever  you  do,  don't  fly 
out,'  said  Sparkleton,  who  knew 
the  sculptoPs  hasty  disposition. 
'  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  losing 
our  tempers.' 

There  was  ground  for  the 
caution.  Yal  began  to  read  what 
purported  to  be  a  monograph  or 
biographical  sketch.  Sparkleton, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
paced  the  room  carelessly,  exam- 
ining the  books  on  the  shelves, 
the  prints  on  the  walls,  and  the 
mantelpiece  ornaments. 

Yal  perused  a  sprightly  intro- 
ductory paragraph  concluding 
thus: 

*  In  Italy,  Germany — all  over 
the    Continent,    indeed — Mdlle. 
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Theryal  now  rejoices  in  a  name 
80  illustrioxis  that  he  who  should 
foi^get  himself  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  her  with  moderation  is  likely 
to  be  branded  as  a  raging  Icono- 
clast I  should  as  soon  think  of 
robbing  my  Mend  of  his  watch 
as  of  an  illusion,  if  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  retain  one. 

'  Her  origin  is  a  mystery.  Far 
be  it  firom  us  to  try  and  solve  it 
Why  can't  we  say  of  our  hero- 
ines that  they  sprang  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea )  why  not  re-regis- 
ter their  births  as  children  of  the 
Dawn  and  the  Suni  It  sounds 
more  poetical  than  a  parentage  of 
itinerant  fiddlers  and  acrobats. 
But  even  if  she  did  begin  life 
as  a  foundling,  MdUe.  Therval  is 
far  too  charming  a  young  lady 
ever,  at  any  period  of  her  career, 
to  haye  longwanted  for  protectors. 
Skipping  the  early,  perhaps  pure- 
ly  mythical,  portionsof  her  hiBtory, 
we  £nd  her  a  student  at  the 
Musical  Academy  of  Bleiburg  in 
Germany,  where  she  distinguished 
herself  in  more  ways  than  one, 
notably  by  remaining  there  for 
years  disguised  as  a  boy,  and 
keeping  up  the  mystification  with 
success  for  some  time.  The  story 
goes — we  don't  vouch  for  its 
accuracy — that,  sooner  than  betray 
her  incognito,  she  accepted  a 
challenge  from  a  peppery  fellow- 
student,  appeared  on  the  ground, 
fought  the  duel,  and  came  off 
victoriously,  having  wounded  her 
antagonist  in  the  shoulder.  The 
doubtfal  eclat  thus  gained  did 
not  deter  the  well-known  violin- 
ist Araciel  from  taking  her  up. 
Under  his  auspices  her  public 
career  began  some  years  ago  with 
brilliant  success.  Her  industry  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  An  iron 
will,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of 
her  constitution,  carries  her 
through  fatigues  that  would  daunt 
an  Amazon — ' 

*Why  the  devil  do  you  give 


me  this  trash  to  readf  exclaimed 
Val  impatiently.  'Tve  seen  it 
all  before,  again  and  again.  It's 
copied  out  of  the  Petit  Oourrier 
dea  Dames,  word  for  word.' 

'Tes,  there's  nothing  new  so 
fur,'  said  Sparkleton  apologetical- 
ly; ^but  go  on,  and  don't  be 
quixotic  and  all  that,  or  I  shall 
be  sorry  I  took  you  into  confi- 
dence.' 

Val  read  on : 

'Persons  who  do  not  know 
Mdlle.  Therval  will  tell  you  she 
is  not  pretty.  Some  potent  charm 
there  must  be,  or  else  how  account 
for  a  life  already  so  fertile  in 
romantic  incidents  and  extrava- 
gances ?  I  suggest  the  following 
to  any  friend  who  may  be  want- 
ing a  plot  for  the  libretto  of  his 
next  operetta : 

'Baron  M ,  nouveau  riche, 

nouveau  noUe,  and  a  very  good 
fellow  into  the  bargain,  well 
known  in  Eoman  circles,  is  the 
fortunate  hero  of  the  adventure. 
One  mom  he  was  missed  £rom 
the  Pincian  Hill.  It  transpired 
that  he  had  quitted  Home  sud- 
denly, leaving  no  clue  to  his  mov^ 
ments.  He  enjoys  the  privileges 
of  rich  eccentrics — he  can  afford 
to  do  odd  things ;  and  his  eclipse 
occasioned  little  suprise.  It  would 
be  like  him  to  go  to  America,  or 
the  moon,  without  leaving  word. 
It  was  remarked,  however,  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  Mdlle. 
Therval,  at  whose  feet,  it  was 
whispered,  his  heart  had  recently 
been  laid,  had  left  her  home  and 
friends  simultaneously  for  North 
Italy,  to  fulfil  some  musical  en- 
gagements. Conjecture  was  rife. 
The  particulars  of  the  romance 
transpired  later,  and  right  roman- 
tic they  were.     Like  the  hero  of 

a  ballad,  Baron  M had  laid 

aside  his  name  and  pride  to  share 
awhile  the  lowlier  fortunes  of  his 
innamorataf  with  whom  he  had 
fled  in  so  mysterious  a  fjEushion. 
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'  The  Baion  comes  of  a  musical 
fiimily,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
dnger  in  amateur  circles.  A 
bribe  to  the  troupe  of  wandering 
minstzels  to  which  Mdlle.  Thervad 
was  iemporarilj  attached  secured 
his  admission  to  it  as  one  of  them- 
selyes.  So  well  did  the  knight- 
eiiant  keep  up  his  new  character 
thaty  except  to  those  previously 
initiated,  his  identity  remained  a 
dead  secret.    The  troupe  actually 

viaited  Baron  M ^'s  palazzo  on 

the  Lake  of  Como,  little  deeming 
that  its  lord  and  master  was 
among  the  party.  Thus  for  some 
while  they  went  roaming  the 
country  together  in  reckless  guise. 
Adventures  are  to  the  adventur- 


*  Grently,  gently,'  said  Sparkle- 
ton,  alarmed,  seeing  that  his  iras- 
cible firiend  was  going  to  fly  out 
after  alL 

*  What  blundering  scoundrel 
went  and  trumped  up  all  this 
rabbishf  asked  Yal  scornfully; 
but  something  savage  broke 
through  his  lofty  disdain,  and  he 
darted  a  suspicious  glance  at  the 
man  before  him. 

'  The  author/  replied  Sparkle- 
ton,  unabashed  and  with  dignity, 
'is  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
and  the  most  conscientious  writer 
I  know.  He  never  reports  any- 
thing except  on  unimpeachable 
authority.  By  and  by  I  will  tell 
jou  how  these  facts  came  to  him. 
frothing  was  further  from  his 
idea  than  to  displease  Mdlle. 
ThervaL  What  motive  could  he 
have,  man)  Bless  you,  he  was 
imder  the  firm  impression  that 
she  would  like  it  of  all  things.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f  growled 
Val  sharply. 

*  That  it  iB  not  every  artiste  of 
three-and-twenty  who  has  a  past 
like  this,  with  matter  in  it  for  a 
noyeL  To  have  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  reading  about  you  in 
the  pages  of  the  Firefly  is  a  dis- 


tinction that  many  women  I  know 
would  sell  their  souls  for.  No- 
toriety is  what  they  worship  in 
these  days.  Don't  judge  people 
by  yourself,  Bomer.  I  know 
you're  above  the  sort  of  thing; 
but  I  call  you  an  exception — an 
originaL' 

Val  controlled  himself  with  an 
effort.  To  try  and  argue  with 
SparUeton,  or  make  any  sort  of 
impression  on  him,  was  like  try- 
ing to  throw  salt  on  pigeons'  tails. 

'  I  have  to  thank  you,'  con- 
tinued Sparkleton,  '  for  introduc- 
ing me.  I  flatter  myself  now  I 
know  Mdlle.  Therval  better  than 
most,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in 
using  my  influence  in  her  behalf 
against  her  enemies.  This  par- 
ticular shot  I  have  traced  to  the 
hand  that  flred  it' 

*  Whose  V  said  Val  sharply. 

*  Do  you  know  anything  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Damian?' 

'  Damian !' 

Val's  face  clouded  over.  He 
was  silent,  lost  in  a  hopeless  maze 
of  speculation. 

*  So  much  I  can  tell  you,'  re- 
sumed the  other,  '  that  I  suspect 
her  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  If  so,  TH  ferret  it  out. 
Availyourself  of  your  old  acquaint- 
ance with  Mdlle.  Therval  to  as- 
certain if  she  can  throw  light 
on  the  mystery.  Then,  this  is 
the  really  important  point :  the 
Firefly  wants  information  about 
Mdlle.  Vierval.  To  insure  its 
being  true,  let  her  supply  it  her- 
self. I  put  the  matter  into  your 
hands.  Speak  to  her  before  she 
goes.  If  there's  a  plot  against 
her,  rely  on  me  to  defeat  it.  I 
must  leave  you  now — another  en- 
gagement. I've  promised  to  show 
myself  at  a  ball  near  here ;  but 
will  look  in  again  in  an  hour's 
time,  when  your  guests  are  gone, 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  Is 
it  agreed  f 

Yal  nodded,  and  hastened  to 
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rejoin  his  assembly.  Laurence 
was  still  thronged  by  curious  ad- 
mirers. Accustomed  to  quieter, 
less  pretentious  foreign  life,  she 
already  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  English 
capital  severely.  Every  one  was 
so  eager  and  inquisitive  and  hur- 
ried. The  master  of  the  Villa 
Marta  she  seemed  scarcely  to  re- 
cognise in  such  altered  surround- 
ings. 

But  the  moment  was  not  one 
for  reflection.  She  had  to  Usten, 
and  respond  to  some  dozenstrangers 
all  at  the  same  time;  but  their 
fluent  conversation,  considerate 
manners,  and  undisguised  appro- 
bation were  so  pleasant  and  ex- 
hilarating that  her  task  that  night 
was  an  easy  one.  After  supper 
the  guests  began  to  disperse.  The 
Araciels,  who  were  to  call  for 
Laurence,  had  not  yet  come,  and 
Yal  snatched  the  right  moment 
to  bring  her  back  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, now  vacant  There 
was  a  statuette  he  wanted  to  show 
her,  he  said. 

The  minute  they  were  alone, 
he  forgot  all  about  the  pretext. 
Glancing  round  for  the  statuette, 
Laurence  only  saw  Yal  looking 
very  grave  and  brimful  of  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

'Mr.  Eomer?*  she  uttered  in 
surprise,  breaking  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence. 

Val's  voice  trembled  a  little  as 
he  said,  ^ 

'  lam  going  to  ask  a  great  deal 
of  you.  I  want  you  to  trust  me, 
to  trust  me  implicitly.  Can  you  ¥ 

'  Can  I )  You  know  I  can,'  she 
replied  frankly,  but  wondering 
more  and  more. 

*  0,  there  is  need,  believe  me/ 
he  said.  'You  have  no  father, 
no  brother,  to  do  you  service. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious,  why 
I  would  be  both  to  you.' 

Laurence  lifted  her  eyes  proud- 
ly, steadily ;  Val  met  their  glance 


with  eager  delight.  Perish  mis- 
trust from  that  instant  for  ever ! 

'Eemember  our  old  childish. 
days,' he  said;  ^  remember  that  no 
brother  now  could  be  more  jealous 
of  your  welfare  than  myeeLt  So 
be  angry  with  my  question,  if  you 
like ;  but  answer  it.' 

'  Anything  you  please,'  she  said 
frankly. 

'  What  is  the  truth  about  a 
certain  mad  lover  of  yours,  Baion 
Miramarf 

Laurence  coloured  slightly,  and 
hesitated  to  reply. 

. '  There  is  truth,  then !'  exclaim- 
ed Yal  hastily.  'He  did  join 
your  concert-party,  under  a  false 
name  ]' 

Still  she  hesitated. 

*  You  won't  speak.  You  won't 
tell  me  how  it  was,'  he  urged  dis- 
tractedly. 

'  It  concerns  him,  not  myself. 
I  respect  him,  and  do  not  like  to 
betray  his  confidence.' 

*  You  must,  you  must,  Lau- 
rence,' said  Yal  imperatively, 
speaking  jast  as  in  the  old  days 
at  the  Yilla  KondinellL  '  Trust 
me  when  I  say  it  is  necessary. 
Trust  mo  with  your  secret.' 

^  There  is  no  secret  Baron 
Miramar  asked  me  to  give  up  my 
profession  and  become  his  wife, 
and  I  would  not.  That  was  in 
Rome.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  came  to  be  one  of 
us  just  for  the  love  of  leading  a 
musician's  life,  he  said.  I  agreed 
to  keep  the  secret  of  his  real  name 
from  the  rest,  on  receiving  his 
word  not  to  speak  of  love  or  mar- 
riage to  me  a  second  time.  One 
day  he  broke  that  promise,  to  tell 
me  that  if  I  would  msny  him  he 
would  leave  his  own  people  and 
life,  and  drop  his  title,  and  live  as 
an  artist  among  artists.  I  said  it 
was  impossible,  for  I  could  not. 
I  did  not  love  him.  Baron  Mira- 
mar is  a  good  man  and  generous. 
He  understood ;  I  made  him  un- 
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dentani  He  hoais  me  no  ill- 
will,  bnt  foigaye  me,  and  is  con- 
tent to  be  my  friend.  Since  then 
we  have  not  met.' 

'Does  any  one  but  yourself 
know  of  thisi  Any  one  who 
might  set  fiilse  stories  flying  f  he 
inquired. 

Laurence  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
with  an  expression  he  nerer  for- 
got, as  she  said, 

'It  is  for  others,  for  those  women 
who  live  quietly  at  home  among 
fiiends  and  well-wishers,  to  ask 
what  is  said  of  them,  if  it  is  good 
or  tnie,  and  who  said  it.  They 
may  trouble  and  distress  them- 
selTes  if  it  is  bad  or  false.  For 
us,  who  go  out  into  the  world,  we 
should  have  too  much  to  do.  We 
cannot  see  to  it.  It  is  a  price  we 
pay  for  our  success,  and  sometimes 
it  is  a  terrible  one.  But  it  must 
be  paid ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  matters  only  that  the  evil 
report,  whateyer  shape  it  takes, 
shofuld  be  a  false  one.' 

Yal  was  silent  for  the  admira- 
tion he  could  not  speak.  After 
some  time  he  said, 

'  Ton  are  wiser  for  yourself  than 
we  are.  Still,  for  the  sake  of 
your  friends,  at  all  events,  you 
will  muzzle  the  snarling  curs  this 
time — ^in  this  country.' 

'What  do  you  mean)  What 
can  I  do  f 

'  Give  me  leave,  or  commission 
me  rather,  to  see  that  plain  fact, 
and  no  more,  is  circulated  concern- 
ing you  by  authoritative  people.' 

'  I  shall  be  grateful,'  she  said. 
*  But,'  she  added,  with  a  perplexed 
expreasion, '  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand.   How  comes  it  that  you — ' 

'Can  have  a  hand  in  it  at  all,' 
he  broke  in,  with  whimsical  irrita- 


tion, fancying  she  resented  his 
interference.  '  Take  these  papers, 
then,'  thrusting  Sparkleton^  docu- 
ment into  her  hand.  '  When  you 
get  home  read  them,  and  then  tell 
mo,  if  you  like,  that  I  am  meddle- 
some, inquisitive,  and  imperti- 
nent.' 

'  Kay,'  said  Laurence  reproach- 
fully. 'And  till  now  you  were 
kind  always — ' 

'  I  am  a  brute !'  he  said  peni- 
tently. 'Forgive  me — I — *  He 
had  a  confession  he  burned  to 
speak,  bat  repressed  it.  Another 
time.  '  Now  one  last  question  : 
Do  you  know  anything  of  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Damiani' 

'  Something — yes,'  Lanrence  let 
faM,  low  and  tremulously. 

*  Has  she — could  she  have  any 
cause  of  animosity  against  you  V 

Laurence  turned  suddenly  pale. 
Quick  as  thought,  she  glanced 
over  the  paper  she  held.  She 
grasped  the  substance.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  literally  grasped  a  sharp 
steel  blade,  and  she  looked  up 
with  a  changed  expression. 

'  I  am  engaged  to  her  son,'  she 
said. 

She  spoke  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment — in  the  pain  of  the 
moment — and  without  heeding 
the  effect  of  her  words.  They 
ended  that  interview.  Her  guar- 
dians were  there  now,  waiting  to 
carry  her  off.  Yal  mechanically 
put  on  he9  cloak,  and  took  her  to 
the  carriage. 

Presently  Sparkleton  turned  in, 
accordmg  to  his  promise.  More 
than  an  hour  elapsed  before  Yal 
was  alone. 

It  was  on  him,  after  all,  that  the 
thunderbolt  had  fallen  to-night. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

St  a  vigoiouB  figure  of  speech, 
which  substitated  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  an  English  archer  was 
said  to  cany  a  dozen  French  or 
Scottish  liyes  by  his  side.  But, 
as  an  instrument  of  destiny, 
the  mediaeyal  archer's  quiver 
sinks  into  insignificance  compared 
with  the  bag  of  a  modem  post- 
man. This  humble  wallet  con- 
tains life  and  death,  joy  and 
sorrow,  spite  and  beneyolence, 
fortune  and  poverty,  hope  and 
despair.  If  it  is  often  pregnant 
with  blessings,  it  is  also,  per  contra, 
a  very  Pandora's  box  for  evils. 
To  tell  a  person  to  put  his  head 
in  a  bag  is  generally  thought  to 
convey  a  hidden  taunt,  if  not  a 
direct  insult  It  is  an  expression, 
indeed,  usually  considered  equi- 
valent to  the  vulgar  retort, '  Shut 
up  r  But  how  differently  should 
this  figure  of  speech  soimd  to  a 
metaphysical  postman  !  To  him 
it  would  suggest  an  .expanding 
rather  than  a  shutting-up  process. 
For  what  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  meditation  might  he  not  find  in 
his  bag,  if  he  figuratively  put  his 
head  into  it !  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  a  postman  is  not  meta- 
physical— ^which  is  all  the  better, 
perhaps,  for  that  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  public  which  likes 
its  letters  punctually  delivered; 

*  The  author  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  dnanatiaiDg  this  story,  or  any 
portion  of  it. 


and  though  at  a  festive  season  of 
the  year  Ids  mind  is  apt  to  run 
on  a  certain  box,  it  is  not  Pan- 
dora's. 

We  have  seen  how  the  particu- 
lar postman  who  delivered  Lady 
Cecilia's  letter  at  the  Mayor  of 
Puddleton's  home  thereby  sowed 
the  seeds  of  jealousy,  deceit,  and 
rage.  Alas,  the  same  postman 
brought  despair  to  an  inmate  of 
the  same  home  !  Sad  to  relate, 
the  victim  was  poor  little  Florence. 

The  reader  may  have  noticed 
that  Mr.  Buddlecombe  was  rather 
fond  of  mentioning  the  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  fact  to  out- 
siders, that  his  daughter  had 
received  an  education  on  which  no 
expense  had  been  spared.  Therein 
he  alluded  principally  to  a  very 
select  finishing  school  for  young 
ladies  in  Germany,  where  Florence 
had  spent,  happily  and  profitably, 
those  two  years  of  her  life  imm^ 
diately  preceding  her  eventful 
meeting  with  Algernon  Warriner 
at  Folkestone.  The  letter  which 
came  to  her  in  the  same  bag  which 
brought  distrust  and  dissension  to 
her  parents  was  from  a  favourite 
schoolfellow  who  had  been,  in  the 
gushing  language  of  young  ladies, 
her  *  bosom  friend.*  On  leaving 
school  together  this  female  edition 
of  David  and  Jonathan  had  parted 
with  mutual  protestations  of  un- 
dying love ;  and  then,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  between '  bosom  friends,' 
they  had  quite  lost  sight  of  each 
other  after  a  fervid  correspondence 
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bfltmg  a  whole  fortnight    This 
renewal  of  fiiendship  in  its  epis- 
tolarj  form  arriyed,  as  the  otiier 
important  letter  did,  at  break£euit- 
time.      As    Florence    recognised 
the  handwriting  an  exclamation 
of  joy  escaped  her,  and  the  old 
tender  feeluigs  of  friendship  filled 
her  heart  with   a    rash.     With 
glowing    cheeks,  sparkling  eyes, 
and  lips  parted  into  a  sweet  soft 
smile,  she  perused  the  first  page 
or  so ;  then  a  wild  look  of  horror 
came  into  the   eyes,  the  colour 
forsook  the  cheeks,  the  lips  still 
remained  parted,  bat  instead  of  a 
smile  a  stifled  cry  escaped  them. 
"Eor  a  fe'w  moments  she  appeared 
to  be  on  the  point  of  fkinting; 
but  she   recovered  herself.    She 
felt  she  conld  not  read  on  where 
she  was ;  and  with  a  brave  effort 
at  keeping  up  appearances  thmst 
the  letter  into  her  bosom,  and 
forced  a  smile  into  her  bloodless 
lips.     She  might  have  spared  her- 
sdf,  poor  little  creature,  this  last 
effort ;  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buddie- 
combe  were  too  much  occupied 
with    their    own    thoughts,    as 
already  described,  to  notice  the 
sadden  blight  of  misery  which 
seemed  to  have  feJlen  upon  their 
child,  and  changed  her  in   one 
moment  from  the  picture  of  hap- 
piness   to   the  very  personifica- 
tion of  leaden-eyed  despair.    The 
pallid  face,  the  trembling  hand, 
the  suffused  eye,  the   quivering 
lip,  and  the  untasted  breakflEist, 
all  of  which,  at  any  other  time, 
would  have  called  forth  a  burst 
of  anxious  sympathy,  now  neither 
elicited  comment  nor    attracted 
notice.    Though  her   heart  was 
bursting  there  was  yet  room  in  it 
to    be    thankful  for   this  small 
mercy.      She  was  afraid  if  she 
left  liie  table,  as  she  longed  to  do, 
that  her  mother  might  follow  to 
see  what  was  the  matter ;  and  her 
heart  was  so   sore   and  bruised 
that  it  shrank  as  yet  even  from 


the  gentle  touch  of  a  mother's 
sympathy.     So 

*  She  Mt,  like  Patience  on  a  monumeat, 
Smiling  at  grief,* 

until  Mr.  Buddlecombe  rose  from 
the  table  and  left  the  room,  quick- 
ly followed  by  his  wife.  Then 
did  Florence  rush  to  her  room, 
bolt  the  door,  and  tear  the  letter 
from  her  bosom.  Without  even 
waiting  to  throw  herself  into  a  seat, 
though  her  trembling  limbs  could 
hardly  sustain  her,  she  read  as 
follows : 

'  Darling  Flossie, — ^What  an  age 
it  is  since  we  have  written  to  eadi 
other !  And  after  all  the  promises, 
too,  that  we  made  about  corre- 
sponding regularly  once  a  week  1 
I  wonder  whose  fault  it  has  beent 
I  cannot  say.  But  this  I  can  say, 
that,  though  I've  not  written  for 
all  this  enormously  long  time,  I 
have  often  and  often  thought  of 
you.  We  are  leaving  town  in  a 
few  days  for  Belford  Court,  and 
you  must  come  and  spend  as  long 
as  ever  you  can  with  us  at  once,  and 
next  season  you  must  come  to  us 
in  town.  Tou  can't  plead  an  en- 
gagement, for  I  have  given  you 
too  long  a  notice  to  afford  you 
that  loophole  of  escape.  I  cannot 
make  out  how  it  is  we  have  never 
met  for  so  long  a  time.  I  fear, 
Flossie,  the  sudden  plunge  into 
all  the  gaieties  and  novelties  of 
what  some  people  call  fashionable 
life  must  have  rather  turned  my 
head  just  at  first,  but  something 
happened  yesterday  which  has 
screwed  it  round  all  right  again 
— at  least,  as  fieir  as  you  are  con- 
cerned— ^and  I  a  '.once  resolved 
not  to  let  another  twenty -four 
hours  pass  without  writing  to  you. 
I  must  now  tell  you  the  main 
object  of  this  letter  is  not  so  much 
to  assure  you  of  my  undying  affec- 
tion as  to  give  you  some  proof 
of  it  And  what  surer  proof  of 
friendship  can  there  be,  Flossie, 
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than  to  do  all  we  can  to  guard 
those  we  love  from  even  the  pos- 
sihility  of  harm  1  You  know,  in 
virtue  of  my  year's  seniority,  1 
used  always  in  those  dear  old 
schooldays  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
guardianship  over  you.  Do  you 
recollect,  when  that  great  fat  Ger- 
man girl  slapped  you,  how  I  pulled 
those  two  long  flaxen  bell-ropes 
she  used  to  call  hair  until  she 
yelled]  It  was  awfully  unlady- 
like, I  know^  and  I  would  not  have 
done  it  for  my  own  sake ;  but  I 
didT  for  yours.  Our  place  at  Bel- 
ford,  where  we  are  going  to-mor- 
row, and  where  I  hope  you  will 
soon  follow  us,  is  as  old-fashioned 
Bs  the  hills ;  and  in  the  drawing- 
room  there  are  great  broad  yellow- 
damask  bell-ropes.  Whenever  I 
pull  them,  particularly  if  I  am  in 
a  hurry,  I  always  think  of  the 
gallantry  with  which  I  rushed  to 
your  rescue.  The  old  French 
proverb  says,  L^amitiS  est  V amour 
sans  ailes.  But  in  our  friendship 
there  are  wings  —  a  guardian 
angel's  wings;  for  I  am  now  going 
to  All  my  old  rSle  of  guardian 
angel  to  you.  I  am  not  going  to 
pidl  anybody's  hair  this  time, 
though.  I  am  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  the  point ;  for  I  feel  one 
moment  as  if  I  were  going  to  do 
a  very  stupid  thing,  and  the  next 
as  if  I  could  do  nothing  else. 
Yesterday  papa  and  I  lunched 
with  a  certain  Lady  Cecilia  War- 
riner,  of  whom  I  daresay  you 
have  never  heard,  unless  I  have 
mentioned  her   casually  in   our 

4^    long  confidential  chats  to  each 

other,  for  I  have  known  her  from 

in&ncy.     She  is  very  beautiful, 

and  I  fancy  is  an  old  flame  of 

1     papa's,  if  anything  so  cold  can  be 

,'  oaUed  a  flame.  However,  that's 
not  what  I  want  to  write  about. 
She  has  an  only  son,  a  Captain 
Algernon  Warriner,  and  it  is 
mi^y  about  him  that  I  wish  to 
''ware  of  Mm^   Flossie 


darling !  Shun  him  as  you  would 
shun  some  deadly  danger.  I  met 
him  at  his  mother's  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  since  childhood. 
He  is  awfully  good-looking,  and  as 
fascinating,  I  should  think,  as  a 
serpent  is  said  to  be  to  a  poor 
little  bird ;  and  directly  I  heard 
in  the  course  of  conversation  at 
lunch  yesterday  that  ho  was 
quartered  at  Puddleton,  where  I 
knew  you  to  be,  my  soul  sounded 
the  alarm  on  your  account  When 
I  thought  of  your  sweet  little  £BU}e, 
winning  ways,  affectionate  dis- 
position, and  truthful  confiding 
nature,  and  then  looked  at  his 
handsome  face,  and  knew  what  he 
was,  I  quite  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  your  being  thrown  together. 
I  am  certain  there  is  not  a  girl  in 
Puddleton,  or  anywhere  near  it, 
who  can  hold  a  candle  to  you  in 
looks ;  and  if  your  pretty  face  does 
allure  him  to  your  side,  I  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  you  may  not 
prove  an  instance  of  the  saying 
that  a  pretty  face  is  a  woman's 
greatest  curse.  But  be  warned  in 
time,  Flossie  darling  !  Have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him  from  the  very 
first,  or  you  may  bitterly  repent 
it.  I  have  had  the  story  of  Alger- 
non Warriner's  worthlessness  £com 
the  very  best  authority — my  own 
flEither,  who  has  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  born.  !N'ow  papa 
may  be  tight-laced,  for  his  figure 
is  most  beautifully  preserved;  but 
he  most  certainly  is  not  what  is 
called  straitl&ced.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. I  don't  wish  to  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  poor 
dear  papa;  but  he  is  a  regular 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  last 
one  to  be  shocked  or  to  think 
anything  of  a  young  man's  crop 
of  wild-oats ;  and  yet  the  state  of 
virtuous  indignation  he  worked 
himself  up  into  about  Algernon 
Warriner's  iniquities  —  whatever 
they  may  be — was  really  some- 
thing almost  appalling.     What  I 
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haye  told  you  by  way  of  warning 
is  mild  and  weak  compared  to  the 
langaage  in  which  hia  admonitions 
to  me  on  this  subject  were  couched. 
He  actually  told  me  he  would 
sooner  see  me  in  my  graye  than 
know  that  I  harbourod  even  the 
slightest  feeling  of  love  for  young 
Warriner.  If  papa  thinks  a  young 
man  bad,  he  must,  indeed,  be  de- 
praved. He  must  be  something 
too  awfully  shocking  even  to  think 
ol  Why,  there  is  old  Lord 
Skampington,  who  regularly  every 
season  for  the  last  Mteen  years 
has  eloped  with  a  inarried  woman ; 
in  fact)  his  elopement  is  now,  quite 
as  much  as  Goodwood  itself,  the 
recognised  conclusion  of  the  Lon- 
don season;  and  yet  papa  will 
persist  in  talking  of  this  horrible 
loathsome  old  wretch  as  a  veiy 
good  fellow,  and  a  man  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  I 
just  mention  this  to  show  you 
that  papa  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  take  a  prudish  view  of  things. 
Gracious,  what  must  Algernon 
Warriner  be,  then !  I  Mthfully 
promised  papa  not  to  say  a  word 
to  a  soul  about  what  he  told  me 
against  Algernon  Warriner.  His 
very  words  were,  "  Let  others 
guud  their  own  ewe-lambs  from 
the  fangs  of  the  wolf/'  But  when 
I  heard  that  this  handsome  dan- 
gerous reprobate  was  quartered  at 
Puddleton,  and  thought  that  you 
would  therefore  very  likely  be 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  I 
determined  to  break  my  promise  in 
order  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 
A  broken  promise  is  bad,  ELossie 
darling,  but  abrokenheart  is  worse. 
*  Now  I  daresay  when  you  get 
this  far  you  will  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, if  you  have  not  done  so  al- 
ready ;  and  think,  as  I  did  when 
papa  poured  forth  the  most  fearful 
warnings  against  this  individual, 
"  What  a  nonsensical  piece  of  fuss 
about  nothing!"  However,  it 
canH  do  any  harm,  and  it  tnoy  do 


a  great  deal  of  good.  What  an 
outrageously  long  letter  I  have 
written,  to  be  sure !  I  must  now 
rush  off  and  dress  for  dinner. 
Write  to  me  at  once  to  say  you 
are  coming  to  us  immediately  at 
Belford  Court.  You  miut  come  ! 
Let  me  know  what  day  to  expect 
you.  Good-bye,  darling  Flossie  I 
— Ever  your  loving  friend, 

'  Agatha  Madinglet.' 

Poor  Florence's  feelings  can  be 
imagined  as  she  read  these  words, 
which,  stroke  by  stroke,  shattered 
her  idol.  Never  had  iconoclast 
done  his  work  more  completely 
than  had  Agatha  Madingley  in  the 
present  instance.  That  she  had 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader.  She  implicitly  believed 
what  her  father  had  told  her,  for 
she  could  see  no  possible  reason 
for  disbelief ;  and  out  of  love  for 
her  little  schoolf  riend  whom  chance 
had  thrown  in  the  path  of  danger, 
she  raised  her  warning  voice  to 
the  utmost  of  her  abUity.  In  jus- 
tice, too,  to  Sir  Tripton,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  would  have  been 
horrified  to  find  that  what  had 
been  merely  a  ruse  d^amourf 
evolved  from  his  deep  and  varied 
experiences  of  the  female  heart, 
was  turning  out  as  black  a  piece 
of  work  as  even  the  filthy  hand  of 
Calumny  had  ever  traced.  Had 
the  old  beau  foreseen  the  tangled 
web  he  was  weaving,  he  would 
have  left  the  loom  as  hastily  as 
the  Lady  of  Shalott  when  she 
caught  sight  of  Sir  Lancelot's 
helmet-feather. 

*  0  Aggie,  Aggie,  you've  broken 
my  heart !'  gasped  Florence,  plac- 
ing her  hand  on  her  side ;  then, 
her  trembling  limbs  no  longer 
able  to  support  her,  she  sank  1^ 
the  ground,  and,  laying  her  head 
against  her  bed,  sobbed  bitterly. 
For  a  long  time  she  remained  in 
this  position,  too  much  stunned  by 
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the  feaiM  blow  to  do  anything 
but  moan  and  sob.  Her  mind 
was  like  a  dark  abyss,  impenetrable 
to  reason.  Her  soul  was,  as  it 
were,  enveloped  in  a  horrible 
black  pall,  shrouding  from  her 
mental  gaze  something  too  awful 
to  be  realised.  And  then  when 
her  reasoning  faculties  recovered 
the  first  shock  of  grief  they 
brought  her  no  consolation.  The 
light  of  reason,  on  the  contrary, 
showed  her  with  a  searing  dis- 
tinctness that  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  these  charges  against 
Algernon.  *  Too  good  to  be  true' 
is  a  very  old  saying ;  but '  too  bad 
to  be  untrue'  was  the  converse 
which  held  good  on  this  occasion. 
Florence  knew  that  Agatha  Mad- 
ingley  was  as  true-hearted  a  girl 
as  ever  lived,  and  that  she  was 
incapable  of  so  foul  a  slander  as 
her  communication  would  be  were 
it  not  founded  on  fact.  Might 
she  not  have  been,  however,  w£ale 
acting  herself  ^firom  the  purest 
motives,  a  mere  transmitter  of  the 
vilest  scandal  ?  The  most  honest 
mortal  alive  may  be  an  utterer  of 
base  coin;  Charity  itself  with  the 
most  beautiful  intentions  might 
seek  to  relieve  Distress  with  a  bad 
sovereign  which  would  very  soon 
land  Distress  in  a  police-cell :  the 
moral  of  these  reflections  being 
that  a  friendly  hand  might  uncon- 
sciously administer  a  poisonous 
draught  Such  was  the  loophole  of 
escape  from  her  torture  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  Florence  one  mo- 
ment only  to  be  closed  against  her 
the  next.  No,  Aggie  Madingley 
had  not  gathered  her  information 
from  an  impure  source  likely  to 
generate  so  foul  an  aspersion.  She 
had  had  it  direct  from  her  own 
father,  who  had  known  Algernon 
Wairiner  from  boyhood. 

*'  I  will  go  to  mamma,'  moaned 
poor  Florence,  feeling  that  if 
there  was  comfort  anywhere  upon 
earth  it  would  be  drawn  from  that 


spring  of  sympathy  which  seldom 
runs  dry — a  modier's  affection. 
Her  efforts,  however,  to  find  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  that  lady  had  gone  out 
with  considerable  haste  very  soon 
after  Mr.  Buddlecombe's  depar- 
ture. 

'I  will  go  to  Mr.  Bolitho,  then,' 
thought  Florence,  and,  snatching 
her  summer  hat  from  its  peg  in 
the  hall,  she  at  once  started.  With 
hurried  steps  she  traversed  by  a 
bypath  the  few  fields  separating 
Mr.  Bohtho's  comfortable  villa 
from  her  father^s  more  pretentious 
mansion,  and  soon  arrived  at  her 
destination.  At  any  time,  but 
certainly  not  now,  there  was  no 
initiative  ceremony  of  ringing  or 
knocking — the  house,  from  base- 
ment to  attic,  was  free  to  her; 
and  on  opening  the  door  she  con- 
fronted the  old  housekeeper,  who 
happened  to  be  going  her  morn- 
ing's tour  of  inspection,  and  was 
subjecting  the  hall  to  a  severe 
scrutiny  in  search  of 'matter  in 
the  wrong  place.'  About  Mr.  Bo- 
litho's  house  there  was  all  the 
polish  and  cleanliness  of  a  man-of- 
war  or  a  prison  without  any  of 
their  constraint  or  formality. 

*  Good-morning,  Miss  Florry,' 
said  the  old  lady,  relaxing  her  fea- 
tures into  a  bright  welcome ;  con- 
tracting them,  however,  again,  the 
next  moment,  into  a  shocked  ex- 
pression. *  Lor'  bless  me,  how  ill 
you  do  look,  dear !  Whatever  m 
the  matter  1  Don't  say  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  mayor  or 
your  poor  dear  ma !' 

*  0  no,  thank  you ;  they  are 
both  quite  well,'  replied  Florry. 
'  Where  is  Mr.  Bolitho  V 

'  He  is  in  the  study,'  said  the 
old  lady,  with  a  reverence  in  her 
voice,  as  if  she  were  speaking  of  a 
deity  she  worshipped.  *  But,  my 
darling  child,  I  never  thought  your 
sweet  bright  little  face  could  look 
Hke    that,'    she    added,     taking 
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Tlonie's  hand  in  both  hers  and 
stroking  it,  while  she  peered  into 
the  white  sorrow-stricken  little 
&ce;  for  many  a  time  and  ofb 
had  Florrj,  as  a  baby,  crowed  and 
kicked  on  the  good  old  dame's 
lap. 

Eewarding  this  tender  sympa- 
thy with  a  kiss,  which  brought 
the  tears  into  the  old  lady's  eyes, 
Florry  gently  disengaged  herself, 
and  hnrried  to  the  study. 

^  Dear,  dear,'  said  the  old  house- 
keeper, as  she  resumed  her  inspec- 
tion, 'her  face  gave  me  quite  a 
turn ;  I  couldn't  have  been  more 
shocked  if  I  had  seen  a  cobweb 
over  the  hall-door,  or  a  dustpan 
of  cinders  in  the  corner.' 

As  Florence  burst  into  the 
study,  Mr.  Bolitho  rose  with  the 
flunied  air  of  a  detected  forger, 
and  hurriedly  thrust  a  paper  into 
his  desk.  The  crime  this  hoary- 
headed  old  scoundrel  was  per- 
petrating when  thus  taken  in 
flaffranie  delicto  was  the  indite- 
ment  of  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds, 
in  favour  of  a  poor  widow  about 
whom  he  knew  little  more  than 
that  she  was  poor,  struggling, 
and  deserving.  Had  the  bold 
honest-looking  signature, '  Joseph 
Bolitho,'  which  he  had  just  exe- 
cuted with  a  flourish,  been  a 
forgery,  he  could  not  have  con- 
cealed the  document  with  greater 
hony.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
who  '  love  to  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  ftime.' 

*  Why,  Florry,  you  little  rogue, 
what—  Bless  my  soul,  what's  the 
matter? 

Well  might  Mr.  Bolitho  change 
his  key  from  pleasant  banter  to 
anxious  surprise;  for  Florence, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  form 
a  word  with  her  quivering  lips, 
had  rushed  imto  his  arms,  and 
burst  out  crying. 

'Your  mother  and  father, 
Flony — what  of  them?'  he  anx- 
iously asked. 
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*  The— the— they're  all  right  T 
sobbed  Florry. 

'Thank  God  I*  was  the  fervent 
response. 

*  0  Mr.  Bolitho— Algy !' 

'  Algy !  Well,  well,  what  of  him  1 
For  God's  sake,  what  of  him  V 

'  I  d-d-didn't  me-me-mean  to 
say  Algy,'  sobbed  poor  little 
Florence,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

*  Good  gracious,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  child  ?'  exclaimed 
old  Bolitho,  with  a  glance,  all 
round  the  room,  of  hopeless  be- 
wilderment. '  She  ought  to  know 
who  she's  crying  her  eyes  out 
about.     Then  who  do  you  mean  f 

*I — I  mustn't  call  him  Algy  any 
m-m-more !' 

'Then  call  him  Algernon,  if 
you  think  that  prettier,'  said  old 
Bolitho,  in  semi-idiotic  tones. 

*•  He  isn't  Algernon  either !' 
sobbed  Florence. 

'  0,  isn't  he  V  said  old  Bolitho, 
in  tones  wholly  idiotic  this  time. 

'  No,  he  isn't  Algy  or  Algernon 
to  me  now.' 

*  Then  what  the  deuce  is  he  V 

*  He's  Ca-Ga-Captain  Warriner. 
Nothing  more !' 

*  Why  the  dickens  isn't  he  ? 

*  Because  —  because  —  because 
he's  a  bad  man !' 

Here  Florence  in  a  piteous 
wail  reached  the  climax  of  her 
woful  tale,  if  a  few  incoherent 
words,  half-drowned  in  sobs  and 
painful  catchings  of  breath,  can  be 
called  a  recital 

'  Bad  man  f  exclaimed  old 
Bolitho,  with  sceptic  warmth. 
'  Bad  man  be  d— d !' 

Now  I  can  hardly  see  what  ob- 
jections on  religious  grounds  can 
be  made  to  this  last  forcible  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Bolitho's.  I  consider 
the  adjective  '  bad'  absolves  him 
from  the  charge  of  profanity ;  but 
I  know  some  readers  may  not 
take  that  view.  Anyhow,  tiiat  is 
what  he  said ;  and  as  I  do  not 
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wish,  to  omit  anything  connected 
■with  this  story  said  hy  that  really 
good  man  (at  least  he  continues  to 
be  so  in  my  humble  opinion,  not- 
withstanding this  last  slip  of  the 
tongue),  I  duly  record  the  obser- 
Yation  in  question. 

*  Who  told  you  he  was  a  bad 
man  V  said  old  Bolitho  savagely. 
'Tell  me  who  told  you,  and  I'll 
make  him  eat  his  words!  I'll 
lam  them  down  his  throat,  toge- 
ther with  his  front  teeth,  if  they 
haven't  already  been  knocked  out, 
half  a  dozen  times  over^  for  defa- 
mation of  character.' 

*  No  one  told  me,'  replied  Flo- 
rence.    '  I  heard  it  in  a  letter.' 

'An  infernal  anonymous  let- 
ter, I  suppose.  Tear  it  up,  Florry, 
and  throw  it  to  the  winds,  toge- 
ther with  all  fears  and  doubts  its 
Tile  poison  has  put  into  your 
heart  Calumny,  my  poor  inno- 
cent little  Florry,  spares  no  one, 
least  of  all  the  noblest  and  the 
best.  To  us  old  ones  in  the  world 
this  is  a  truism ;  to  you,  my  guile- 
less little  one,  it  is  a  shocking 
discovery.  And,  further,  let  me 
tell  you  that  anonymous  letters 
are  a  fiavourite  means  in  the  foul 
hands  of  Calumny.' 

*But  the  letter  is  not  anony- 
mous,' said  Florence,  piteously 
looking  up  into  the  kind  old  face 
beaming  tenderly  down  upon  her. 
'  It  was  written,  too,  by  one  whose 
truthful  generous  nature  abhors 
calumny  as  much  as  yours  does. 
You've  often  heard  me  speak  of 
Agatha  Madingley — ^not  so  much 
lately  as  when  I  first  came  back 
from  school  in  Germany.  We 
loved  and  do  love  each  other  like 
sisters,  and  she  is  the  truest- 
hearted  girl  that  ever  lived/ 

'Yes,  yes,  yes;  well,  wellf 
said  Mr.  Bolitho  impatiently. 

'Well,  she  wrote  the  letter. 
Her  father  is  an  old  intimate 
friend  of  Algy's — I  mean  Alger- 
non's— I  mean  Captain  Warriner's 


mother,  and  has  known  him  from 
childhood;  and  it  is  from  him 
Aggie  Madingley  has  had  all  this 
awfril  account.' 

'  Where's  this  letter  1  Show  it 
to  me,'  said  Mr.  Bolitho,  grimly 
serious. 

In  obedience  to  this  behest 
Florence  felt  in  her  pocket,  then 
in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and 
then  in  various  other  hiding- 
places  afforded  by  the  female  style 
of  dress ;  but  to  no  avail. 

'  Good  gracious !  I  must  have 
dropped  it  on  my  way  here,  or 
left  it  at  home  !  How  careless  of 
me !  I  could  have  sworn,  though, 
I  put  it  into  my  pocket.  I  must 
go  back  at  once  and  look  for  it. 
I  wouldn't,  for  all  the  world,  that 
any  one  but  you  or  mamma  saw  it' 

'  Stop,  Florry,  dear,  for  a  mo- 
ment,' said  Mr.  Bolitho,  as  Flo- 
rence, in  great  tribulation  of  mind, 
hurried  towards  the  door.  '  Tell 
me  first  what  this  letter  said.  I 
can't  stand  the  suspense  of  wait- 
ing till  I  see  it.' 

Only  too  well  did  Florence 
remember  the  terms  of  the  im- 
peachment, and  she  poured  forth 
her  little  tale  of  woe  in  broken 
murmurs. 

*  I  should  not  have  believed  it 
from  any  one  but  Agatha  Mading- 
ley,' she  said  at  its  conclusion. 

'  I  don't  believe  it  from  her  P 

'0,  don't  you,  Mr.  Bolitho?' 
said  Florence,  with  just  a  dash  of 
hope  faintly  illumining  her  face. 

'  Devil  a  bit  1'  said  the  old  fel- 
low shortly. 

'O  Mr.  Bolitho,  how  sweet 
those  lovely  soft  words  seem  to 
me !'  said  Florence. 

Euphony,  after  aU,  lies  more  in 
the  sense  than  m  the  sound.  '  Not 
guilty,*  uttered  by  a  wheezy-voiced 
foreman,  would  sound  much  sweet- 
er to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  than 
an  adverse  verdict  pronounced  by 
a  Mario  in  '  liquid  notes  mellifia- 
ously  bland.' 
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'Xo,  I  don't  believe  it,  and, 
vhaVs  more,  I  toatiH  believe  it, 
until  I  get  further  proof,'  said 
Mr.  Bolitho.  'I  tell  you  what 
111  do.  I'll  ride  up  to  the  barracks 
at  once,  and  see  what  I  can  pick 
np  there  in  a  cautious  sort  of  way. 
So  go  home  and  get  hold  of  that 
letter  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  Til 
be  with  you  later  on  in  the  morn- 
ing.' 

Florence  thanked  her  kind 
old£riend  and  godfather,  and  took 
her  departure  with  a  somewhat 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  brought 
to  the  interview ;  while  Mr.  Boli- 
tho ordered  his  cob  to  be  saddled 
and  brought  round  at  once. 

While  retracing  her  stops  across 
the  fields,  Florence  looked  eagerly, 
bat  unsuccessfully,  for  the  letter 
which  she  might  have  dropped. 

On  reaching  home  she  found 
Spigot  in  the  hall,  ruefully  contem- 
plating a  battered  hat  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

'Whose  hat  is  that,  Spigot)' 
asked  Florence. 

'His  worship's,  miss,'  replied 
Spigot,  with  bated  breath  and  an 
uneasy  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  study. 

'  Gk>od  gracious !  what  has  hap* 
penedf  she  anxiously  asked;  for 
the  sight  of  a  battered  hat  is  apt 
to  suggest  probable  injury  to  the 
head  it  usually  shields  from  atmo- 
spheric and  other  influences. 

*  Well,  you  see,  miss,  his  wor- 
ship came  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago ;  and  being  not  alto- 
gether exactly  pleased  about  some- 
thing, he  put  his  foot  on  his  hat, 
miss,'  replied  Spigot,  as  if  this 
subpedal  operation  with  a  hat  was 
as  natural  and  usual  a  manifesta- 
tion of  displeasure  as  a  frown  or 
a  hasty  word.  *  But,'  added  Spi- 
got, whose  terror  of  the  great  man 
lasted  even  in  his  dreams,  ^what 
a  blessing  his  worship's  head 
msn't  in  it  at  the  time !'  The 
difficulty  of  any  person  treading 


on  his  hat  while  it  was  on  his 
own  head  apparently  not  occurring 
to  the  faithful  retainer. 

On  asking  if  her  mother  were 
in,  Florence  was  answered  in  the 
negative ;  and  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that   a   frame    of  miad 
which  would  crush  hats  was  to 
be  avoided,  she  hastily  ascended 
to  her  room.     On  entering  it  she 
was  relieved  in  her  mind  at  finding 
the  missing  letter.     It  was  lying 
open  on  the  floor,  where,  in  her 
dire  grief  and  confusion,  she  had 
evidently  dropped  it  while  under 
the    impression     that    she    had 
slipped  it  into  her  pocket.  Though 
so  deeply  had  the  written  words 
sunk  into  her  heart  that  she  could 
have  repeated  them  from  memory, 
there  was  a  fascination  in  reading 
them  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
fond  hope  of  convincing  herself 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  base- 
less as  well  as  a  base  fabrication 
by  which  Agatha  Madingley  had 
been  duped.      But,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  the  hope  that   Mr. 
Bolitho's  scepticism  had  inspired 
in  her  became  with  each  perusal 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  flicker- 
ed   out    altogether,   leaving  her 
once  more  in  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair.    And  this,  above  all  others, 
is   a  darkness   like  that  which 
came  *over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
even  darkness  which  may  he  felt.* 
Then     plaintively    whimpering, 
'  0, 1  wonder  if  mamma  has  come 
in  yet !'  she  rose  and  sought  the 
only  solace  that  seemed  open  to 
her  now. 

Mrs.  Buddlecombe  ?iad  come 
in,  and  was  in  her  own  room* 
Her  frame  of  mind  was  hardly 
less  miserable  than  her  daughter's ; 
but  Florence's  tear-bedimmed  eyes 
were  blind  to  the  evidences  of 
grief,  anger,  and  fatigue  amply- 
portrayed  in  her  mother's  coun- 
tenance. 

With  any  but  a  soft  or  sympa- 
thetic expression  of  face  did  Mrs. 
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Buddlecombe  listen  to  the  out- 
pourings of  the  "wounded  spirit. 
Florence  could  not  have  gone  to 
a  more  bitter  adviser;  for,  after 
the  morning's  experience,  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  like  the  Psalmist, 
"was  saying  in  her  heart,  'All  men 
are  ]iar8.' 

'  Do  you  believe  it,  darling 
mamma  f  asked  Florence,  after 
her  mother  had  read  the  letter. 

*  Yes ;  I  can  very  easily  believe 
every  vord  of  it,*  eaid  Mrs.  Bud- 
dlecombe, Tvhose  wholesome  heart 
thafc  morning's  work  had  turned 
to  gall. 

*  O  mamma !'  groaned  Florence, 
who  knew  well  that  her  mother's 
judgment  ever  leaned  to  the  side 
of  mercy,  '  I  did  not  expect  you 
would  have  believed  it  so  easily. 
1  thought  you  would  as  soon 
have  believed  ill  of  papa  as  of 

Algy.' 

'  Ha,  ha !'  half  laughed,  half 
cried  Mrs.  Buddlecombe,  as  she 
thought  of  her  Joshua's  perfidy. 
'  They  are  all  the  same,  Florence, 
these  men.  Young  or  old, 
single  or  married,  they  are  one 
and  all  what  the  song  says — '*  de- 
ceivers ever."  Have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  one  of  the 
vile  sex,  Florry  darling  1' 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  8UGHT  retrogression  is  ne- 
cessary. While  Florence  was  at 
Mr.  Bolitho's,  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
suddenly  bethought  him  that  per- 
haps a  little  nagging  at  his 
daughter  might  ease  his.  troubled 
mind,  or,  at  all  events,  divert  his 
thoughts  for  a  short  time;  and 
with  this  object  he  wandered  in 
search  of  her  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs, till  he  finally  reached  that 
young  lady's  chamber.  Receiving 
no  response  to  his  tap,  he  opened 
the  door  and  entered.     On  the 


floor  was  an  open  letter  which 
at  once  attracted  his  attention. 

'  What  a  careless  girl  she  is,  to 
be  sure  1'  observed  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe, stooping  down  and  pick- 
ing up  the  letter,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  it  on  the  toilet- 
table.  As  he  held  it  in  his  hand, 
however,  his  eye  fell  on  the  written 
words,  and,  as  Fate  would  have 
it,  those  particular  words  were : 
'  I  have  heard  the  story  of  Alger- 
non Warriner's  worthlessness 
from  the  very  best  authority.' 
On  this,  curiosity  getting  the  better 
of  every  other  feeling,  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe read  a  few  more  sentences; 
then,  sternly  muttering, '  It  is  my 
bounden  duty  to  go  further  into 
this,'  he  read  the  letter  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  He  read  it,  too, 
with  feelings  of  self-congratula- 
tion. It  came  in  most  opportunely. 
He  wanted  an  excuse  to  give  his 
own  conscience  for  intercepting 
Algernon  Warriner's  letters  to 
Florence,  and  here  was  one,  cut 
and  dry,  for  him.  It  was  now, 
without  the  shghtest  moral  doubt, 
his  bounden  duty  to  stop  all  fur- 
ther intercourse  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  the  most  effi- 
cacious were  those  suggested  by 
Lady  Cecilia. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
he  replaced  the  letter  where  he 
had  found  it,  and  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  study,  where  for  the 
present  we  shall  leave  him. 

Anxiously  did  Florence  await 
Mr.  Bolitho's  return  from  the 
barracks ;  and  on  descrying  him 
from  her  window  riding  up  the 
avenue,  she  hastened  out  to  meet 
him. 

^O  Mr.  Bolitho,  have  you 
heard  anything  f  asked  Florence, 
with  an  eager  white  face. 

'Well,  I  have  some  news  of 
Algy ;  and  this  much  I  can  say, 
that  it  affords  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  high  estimation  he  is  held 
in  at  the  Horse  Guards.     I  con- 
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eider  it  a  most  valuable  evidence 
to  character,  and  a  practical  refu- 
tation of  the  mischievous  scandal 
that  has  occasioned  you  so  much 
alarm  and  sorrow  this  morning.' 
'  But  what  is  it  ?  asked  Flo- 
rence impatiently,  and,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Boliiho's  assurances,  with 
considerable  misgivings;  for  a 
piece  of  intelligence  requiring  a 
preface  is  pretty  sure  to  have  some- 
thing unpleasant  in  it. 

*  Well,  in  one  way,'  replied  Mr. 
Bolitho,  patting  her  pale  cheek, 
'  the  news  may  not  be  altogether 
'Welcome,  Florry ;  for  what  I  have 
to  tell  you  involves  a  short  sepa- 
ration between  you  two.  The 
fact  is  Algy  has  been  ordered  ofif 
si  a  few  hours'  notice  to  Malta.' 

«To  Malta!'  exclaimed  Flo- 
rence, clasping  her  hands. 

*  Yes ;  I  saw  the  Colonel,  who 
lias  just  arrived  from  London  by 
the  midday  train,  and  he  told  me 
all  about  it.  It  appears  that  the 
constant  stream  of  troops  passing 
through  Malta,  on  their  way  from 
the  Crimea,  has  thrown  such  a 
strain  on  the  Quartermaster-Oen- 
eraPs  department  at  that  little 
military  hotbed  as  to  almost 
break  it  down;  and  Algy,  as 'a 
smart  clever  young  officer,  has 
been  specially  selected  to  go  out 
to  their  assistance  with  a  title  as 
long  as  my  arm — ^Acting  Deputy- 
Asostant  Quartermaster-General, 
I  think  they  call  it.  If  the  duties 
are  at  all  conmiensurate  with  the 
title,  the  post  must  be  a  very 
onerous  one.  I  suppose  it  didn't 
exist  in  Shakespeare's  time,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  to  know 
what  was  in  a  name.' 

This  careless  gaiety  was  assumed 
hj  Mr.  Bolitho;  for,  in  truth, 
there  was  something  about  this 
sadden  order  which,  after  what 
ke  had  heard  from  Florence,  pro- 
daoed,  even  in  his  unsuspecting 
natoie,  just  the  suspicion  of  a 
suspicion  that  a  screw  was  loose 


somewhere.  And  when  suspicion, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  crept 
into  Mr.  Bolitho's  heart,  it  was  a 
substance  so  completely  foreign 
to  his  nature  as  to  create  an  ab- 
normal irritation. 

'  Never  mind,  Florry,'  he  con- 
tinued; *  he'll  only  be  away  for 
a  short  time.  You're  certain  to 
get  a  letter  from  him  to-night 
telling  you  all  about  it.' 

By  this  time  they  were  crossing 
a  portion  of  the  lawn  immediately 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Buddlecombe's 
and  Florry's  boudoir,  which,  by 
means  of  French  windows,  opened 
on  to  the  gravel  path. 

'  0  Mr.  BoUtho  I'  caUed  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  suddenly  appearing 
at  one  of  the  windows,  'do  come 
in;  I  wish  most  particularly  to 
speak  to  you.  Florry  darling, 
leave  us  alone  for  the  present.' 

'  I've  told  mamma  all  about  the 
letter,  Mr.  Bolitho,'  murmured 
Florence.  '  The  dreadful  weight 
of  suspense  and  doubt  and  misery 
was  more  than  I  could  bear  all 
by  myself,  and  I  couldn't  help 
going  to  you  two;  for  I  knew 
you  both  were  so  fond  of  Algy.' 

'  Quite  right,  quite  right.  But 
you'll  hear  to-night  from  him, 
my  dear,'  said  the  old  feUow, 
patting  her  fondly  on  the  shoul- 
der. *  K  she  doesn't,'  he  added, 
as  he  obeyed  Mrs.  Buddlecombe's 
summons,  '  I  shall  really  think — 
well,  I  sha'n't  know  really  what  to 
think.  That  will  be  just  about 
my  mental  condition  regarding 
the  matter.' 

On  entering  the  room,  the  traces 
of  grief  which  lurked  about  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe's  eyes  and  nose  at 
once  attracted  Mr.  Bolitho's  at- 
tention. 

'  O,  I  c?o  so  wish  to  speak  to 
you !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Buddle- 
combe, burying  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  '  You  are  the  oldest 
and  kindest  friend  I  have.' 
'  My  dear,  dear  lady,  you  should 
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not  give  way  like  this,'  said  Mr. 
Bolitho,  who  really  thought  that, 
considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  Mrs.  Buddlecombe  was 
carrying  her  maternal  sympathy 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  '  I 
have  heard  the  whole  story,  and 
permit  me  to  say  you  are  not  acting 
with  your  usual  admirable  sense 
in  at  once  taking  the  blackest 
view  of  the  matter.* 

'  It's  impossible  to  take  too 
black  a  Tiew  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Bud- 
dlecombe passionately. 

*  0  pooh,  pooh  !'  said  old  Bo- 
litho  jauntily.  '  I  have  heard  the 
whole  story,  and  I  must  say  I 
don't  agree  with  you.' 

*  Heard  the  whole  story  I  Then 
you  have  seen  him  and  he  has 
told  you  V 

*  No,  no.  I  haven't  seen  him 
— at  least  not  since  this  affair.  I 
heard  the  whole  thing  from  her* 

'  From  her  f 

'  Yes ;  why  shouldn't  she  tell 
me  %   She  knows  how  I  love  her.' 

*  Love  her  1  You  love  her  I' 
gasped  !Mrs.  Buddlecombe.  '  You 
tell  me  you  love  her  as  well  as 
Joshua  f 

'Bless  my  soul,  what  does  all 
this  mean  %  Love  her  as  well  as 
Joshua  %  Well,  I  know  he  loves 
her  dearly,  fondly — * 

*  0,  this  to  my  face !'  sobbed 
Mrs.  Buddlecombe,  with  her  coun- 
tenance once  more  buried  in  her 
handkerchief.     *■  It  is  brutal !' 

*  But  hang  me  if  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  love  her  more  than  he 
doesl' 

Mrs.  Buddlecombe  rose  from 
her  seat,  and,  to  use  a  Horatian 
metaphor,  wrapped  herself  up  in 
her  virtue, 

^And  this  is  the  man  from 
whom  I  expected  consolation  and 
advice !'  she  said,  in  scathing 
tones,  accompanied  by  a  look  of 
supreme  contempt.  '  Mr.  Bolitho, 
with  that  last  speech  of  yours 
you  have  blotted  out — and  with 


a  foul  blot  too — ^the  friendship  of 
years.  After  my  triple  experience 
of  this  day,  everything  in  the 
shape  of  man  will  henceforth  be 
loathsome  in  my  eyes.  Leave 
me  at  once,  please ;  and  if  chance 
throws  us  in  each  other's  way,  pray 
do  not  further  insult  me  with  any 
attempt  to  renew  our  acquaintance.^ 

*  Well,'  said  old  Bolitho,  regu- 
larly gasping  for  breath  in  his 
bewilderment,  '  conscious  inno- 
cence, which  is  generally  credited 
with  such  soothing  properties,  is^ 
in  my  opinion,  a  humbug.  I 
don't  £nd  it  soothing  me  in  the 
least — quite  the  reverse.  What 
there  can  be  so  very  disgraceful 
in  my  loving  Florry  as  if  she 
were  my  own  daughter,  1 — ' 

*  Florry  !  Who  was  talking  of 
Florry  f 

'Why,  I  was — of  Florry  and 
Algernon  Warriner!  Who  were 
you  talking  about  ]' 

'O  Mr.  Bolitho,'  said  Mra. 
Buddlecombe,  in  a  burst  of  peni- 
tence, 'forgive  me  for  my  rude 
unfeeling  words !  The  misunder- 
standing rose  out  of  my  selfish 
grief.  I  was  not  thinking  of  my 
poor  darling  little  Florry,  but  of 
my  own  self.  I  thought  all  this 
time  you  were  alluding  to  Joshua 
and  that  horribly  lovely  woman.' 

*  What  horribly  lovely  woman  f 
said  Mr.  Bolitho. 

'  O,  it's  shocking !'  replied 
Mrs.  Buddlecombe,  wiping  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
with  difficulty  restraining  another 
fit  of  weeping.  'Y'ou  are  the 
only  one  to  whom  I  would  divulge 
this  tale  of  shame.  From  Flo- 
rence of  course  it  must  be  most 
sacredly  kept' 

Mr.  Bolitho  was  not  a  victim 
to  idle  curiosity,  neither  was  he  a 
lover  of  scandal ;  nevertheless  he 
drew  his  chair  nearer,  and  listened 
arreciie  aurihus.  Mrs.  Buddle- 
combe did  not  keep  him  waiting 
long. 
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*  O  Mr.  Bolitbo,  I  have  found 
Joshua  out  in  a  liaison  with  a 
most  lovely  woman — I  moat  admit 
that  much  of  her,  the  vile  crea- 
ture T 

'I  can't  believe  it/  said  Mr. 
Bolitho,  pushing  his  chair  back 
half  a  foot,  and  gazing  with  horror 
on  his  informant.  '  It's  impossi- 
ble. Tou've  been  imposed  upon, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Buddlecombe,  by 
some  foul  lie.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  returned 
Mrs.  Buddlecombe ;  '  seeing  is 
believing.  I  wish  to  goodness  it 
wasn't.  I  traced  him  to  the 
White  Hart  at  Bradingfield,  and 
surprised  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  assignation.  I  wish  I  had 
not  now.  I  prefer  the  state  of 
blissful  ignorance  I  was  in  yester- 
day. But  now  that  I  do  know  it, 
I  cannot  calmly  submit  to  it  0 
Mr.    Bolitho/    concluded    Mrs. 


Buddlecombe,  in  a  passionate 
appeal  to  her  old  friend,  'yon 
have  known  him  from  boyhood ; 
you  have  influence  over  him ;  win 
him  —  O,  win  my  poor  erring 
Joshua  back  to  the  path  of  virtue  1' 

Mr.  Bolitho  was  pierced  to  the 
very  centre  of  his  great  tender 
heart.  He  was  also  shocked 
beyond  measure ;  for  he  entertain- 
ed a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
marriage  vow — aU  the  higher,  pos- 
sibly, for  never  having  taken  it 
himself;  and  there  was  a  grand 
air  of  stead&st  resolve  on  his  be- 
nevolent countenance  as  he  re 
plied|  '  I  will  f  and  strode  from 
the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  at 
the  study-door.  But  how  he  won, 
or  sought  to  win,  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe back  to  the  path  of  virtue 
must  be  reserved  for  another 
chapter. 


AN  UNFKEQUENTED  HIGHWAY. 

THE  MOSELLE. 


Early  in  the  Long  Vacation,  four 
of  us  found  ourselves,  with  a  very 
few  clothes,  a  very  little  money, 
and  a  great  many  books,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Treves.  A  quiet 
sleeping  town  now,  for  all  its  old 
glories  and  the  proud  legend  still 
inscribed  upon  the  Eothes  Haus, 
'  Ante  Romam  Treviris  stetit  an- 
nis  mille  trecentis.'  But  the  old 
capital  of  the  ^N^orth,  founded,  as 
the  legend  runs,  by  a  wandering 
son  of  Mnus  and  Semiramis,  still 
keeps  the  monumental  stones  of 
its  greatness.  And  in  the  won- 
derful moonlight  we  wandered  to 
where  the  Porta  Nigra  looms  dark 
against  the  sky,  and  the  huge  cy- 
clopean  stones,  that  have  survived 
the  storm-blast  of  Attila,  stand 
yet  unchanged  through  aU  the 
changes.  Who  piled  them  up, 
and  when,  and  why,  now  no  man 
shall  say ;  it  is  only  one  more  of 
those  silent  records  that,  in  all 
lands,  by  stream  and  river,  and 
even  hidden  in  wild  hills,  in 
places  now  gone  out  of  mind  and 
desolate,  the  masters  of  the  world 
have  left  behind  to  justify  their 
claim. 

Quite  lately  vast  substructions 
of  a  bath  have  been  uncovered, 
and  more  lies  yet  under  the  grass 
and  com.  These,  with  the  ruin 
of  Constantine's  palace,  the 
theatre,  and  the  grand  old  bridge, 
that  has  stood  out  against  the 
rapid  stream  for  all  these  years, 
are  the  most  considerable  Roman 
relics  of  the  North.  But  Treves 
is  interesting  no  less  for  its 
mediaeval  traditions ;  the  electoral 


bishopric  has  more  than  one  his- 
toric church.  Though  now,  where 
the  first  basilica  was  raised  to 
commemorate  the  revelation  of 
Constantine — ^seen  it  would  ap- 
pear in  many  skies — stands  the 
most  execrable  monument  that 
could  desecrate  the  imperial 
miracle.  The  Fates  have  not  been 
kind  to  the  offerings  of  the  devout, 
and  time  after  time  has  fire  or 
thunder  passed  over  the  Paulinus 
Kirche ;  until,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  they  conceived 
the  present  building,  which,  did 
we  but  still  personUy  the  storm, 
would  make  us  wonder  how  the 
lightnings  could  have  spared  it  so 
long.  Within,  from  every  stucco 
column,  from  every  available 
angle  of  the  frieze,  droop  down 
gray  banks  of  plaster  clouds,  in 
which  the  gaudy  angels  sit  robed 
in  the  primary  colours ;  some  of 
them,  that  is,  for  the  cherubs  are 
nude  of  course ;  on  the  roof  the 
battles  of  Constantine  are  blazon- 
ed ;  and  below  around,  bad  brass- 
work,  interminable  banners,  rank 
colours,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  even  architectural  mediocrity, 
complete  a  perfect  marvel  of  bad 
taste.  And  yet  this  church  is  a 
wonder  to  the  folk  of  Treves,  by 
the  side  of  which  their  other  monu- 
ments are  small. 

The  sacristan  is  a  droll  fellow 
enough.  We  inquired  of  him 
whether  it  was  still  possible  to 
see  the  Holy  Coat  which,  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  attracted 
thousands  of  pilgrims.  But  no ; 
he  said  it  lay  walled  up  some- 
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where  nnder  thecatiiedral — where, 
no  man  knew  except  the  Pope 
and  one  or  two  beside;  and  if 
any  one  were  accidentally  to  find 
out,  it  would  be  suddenly  re- 
moved, and  no  man  would  see  it 
again  for  a  thousand  years. 
*  Why  f  we  asked.  But  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  like  a  good 
Catholic,  and  answered :  '  WeU 
nit: 

Early  in  the  morning  we  wan- 
dered past  the  bridge  to  where  a 
lot  of  boats  lay  moored;  and 
having  with  some  difficulty  dis* 
covered  the  owner,  proceeded  to 
bargain  for  the  purchase  of  the 
largest;  clumsily  built  out  of 
strong  oak  phmks,  but  stout 
enough  to  weather  anything.  In 
shape  something  like  a  caricatured 
gondola,  or  the  fishermen's 
wherries  in  the  cartoon  of  the 
Miraculous  Draught  A  bargain 
was  concluded  for  three  thalers 
down  and  thirteen  more  to  follow, 
giving  us  possession  of  the  boat, 
with  new  seats,  oars,  and  rudder ; 
the  whole  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  steamboat  landing  at  three 
o'clock. 

There  was  not  too  much  time 
to  dine,  to  procure  the  necessary 
frying-pan  and  provisions  for  an 
evening  meal;  and  towards  four 
o'clock  we  had  started  with  all 
our  Inggage  down  the  rapid 
stream.  The  sun  was  strong, 
and  no  one  felt  much  inclined  to 
row  with  the  boarded  poles  which 
served  us  for  oars ;  so  we  passed 
beyond  the  last  houses  of  the 
town,  and  tumbled  over  into  the 
water  to  bathe. 

For  a  mile  or  two  the  hills  lie 
far  from  the  river  and  the  country 
is  fiat;  but  as  we  lose  the  distant 
spire  of  Ehrang  and  the  iron- 
works of  Quint,  the  hiUs  dose  in 
on  either  side,  and  the  stream 
begins  to  wind.  At  Issel  we 
brought  the  boat  to  shore,  to  lie 
in  a  cellar.     It  was  not  without 


difficulty  that  we  could  prevail 
upon  W.  to  remain  in  the  boat,  as 
his  desperate  attempts  to  speak 
a  word  of  German  would  infallibly 
double  or  treble  the  prices.  We 
others  returned  laden  with  bot- 
tles, at  eightpence  a  quart ;  and 
set  them  down  out  of  the  strong 
sun  in  the  bows ;  then,  as  the 
inevitable  crowd  began  to  as- 
semble on  the  bank,  pushed  off 
again  into  the  middle  stream. 
The  sun  was  setting  as  we  passed 
Longuich,  and  we  anchored  by  a 
little  trout-stream  to  cook  our 
supper.  There  were  fagots  in  the 
boat,  procured  at  Issel,  and  in  a 
moment  the  fire  was  blazing. 

Our  first  halting-place  was  to 
be  Neumagen,  where  they  still 
show  the  camp  of  Constantine,  of 
which  Ausonius  told,  '  Noroma- 
gum  divi  castra  inclyta  Constan- 
tini.'  But  the  map  showed  that 
we  had  yet  many  miles  to  travel, 
and  it  began  already  to  grow 
dark;  so  as  the  last  bottle  was 
emptied,  we  started  once  more  in 
the  half-light,  rowing  now  two 
abreast  on  the  seat  in  the  bows. 
Here  and  there  lights  shone  from 
cottage-windows,  and  the  higher 
rocks  were  lost  in  the  dimness  of 
the  skies ;  there  was  still  a  faint 
pathway  traced  along  the  water, 
caught  from  where  thelastgUmmer 
of  the  sunset  hung  between  the 
hills;  but  in  front  all  was  dark.  We 
could  see  the  map  no  longer  now, 
except  by  the  feeble  spark  in  our 
pipes ;  we  lost  all  reckoning  of  our 
whereabouts,  and  it  was  fast  grow- 
ing too  late  for  any  of  the  towns- 
folk of  Neumagen  to  be  still 
awake. 

The  reception  of  strangers  in  a 
Mosel  inn  even  now  requires  con- 
siderable preparation,  so  we  began 
to  despair  of  getting  under  any 
roof  to  sleep ;  and  yet  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  what  might  be  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  us — bridge,  or 
baige,  or  breakwater. 
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Suddenly,  as  the  boat  rounded 
a  comer  from  between  two  rocks, 
came  a  faint  flush  of  light ;  this 
could  be  no  last  trace  of  the  sun- 
set— that  had  long  died  away  on 
the  other  side  of  tiie  heavens.  It 
grew  stronger  and  stronger;  the 
top  of  the  mountains  behind 
paaeed  from  darkness  into  a  gray 
twihght,  and  oyer  the  rock  s  edge 
before  us  glided  the  white  rim  of 
the  moon,  to  laughr  at  the  false 
prophet  who  had  declared  that 
her  reign  was  ended. 

And  now,  with  the  moon  to 
guide  us,  we  would  row  on  all 
through  the  night.  What  is  there 
in  the  whole  world  to  equal  this  : 
gliding  down  a  rapid  stream,  un- 
der a   summer  moon,  with  the 
changing  hills  and  woodlands  on 
either  hand,  all  sleeping  in  the 
charmed   night  1    There  are  no 
falls  or  rapids  on  the  Moselle. 
Only  long  stone  jetties,  half  sub- 
merged, built  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel and  protect  the  banks,  run 
out  into  the  mid-stream.     Round 
these  the  water  storms  and  rushes, 
so  that  here,  with  the  white  light 
catching  the  edges  of  the  waves, 
and  the  stillness  around  doubling 
the  noise  of  their  eddies,  we  seem 
to    be   approaching  the  Mis  of 
some  cataract.  The  boat  answered 
well  to  its  primitive  rudder ;  but 
all    the    steerer's  attention  was 
engaged  in  keeping  well  in  the 
middle.     Twice    we    stuck    fast 
upon  jetties;  and  a  unanimous 
appeal  to  W.,  to  get  out  into  the 
river  and  lighten  the  boat,  having 
fedled  to  produce  any  impression, 
we  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  her  oif.    At  one  o'clock 
we    passed    Neumagen    on   the 
right;  a  few  miles  farther  Pies- 
port,  where  some   of  the  finest 
grapes  upon  the  river  are  grown, 
Winterich,  and  as  day  began  to 
dawn  drifted  into  a  long  straight 
reach  in  the  river;  two  rowing 
still  to  keep  the  cold  out,  the 


others  covered  with  aU  the  avail- 
able coats,  steering  or  sleeping  in 
the  stern.  It  was  'morning  as 
plain  as  could  be'  as  we  left  be- 
hind us,  on  the  right,  the  valley 
which  leads  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  Yeldenz ;  and  before  another 
hour  the  sun  had  got  right  over  the 
hills,  and  we  had  run  our  boat  to 
land  under  the  broken  towers  of 
the  Landshut,  that  still  watch 
over  the  little  town  of  BerncasteL 
A  quick  breakfast,  a  few  hours 
in  bed,  and  they  woke  us  up  for 
Mittagiessen.  The  '  Doctor'  is  of 
course  the  wine  to  drink;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Up  in  the 
Landshut  yonder  the  Kurfiirst 
lay  ill ;  the  physicians  swore  he 
had  fought  his  last  battle,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  promising 
a  royal  reward  to  any  one  who 
should  find  a  remedy.  A  day  or 
so  passed,  and  an  old  man  climbed 
up  to  the  castle  with  a  keg  upon 
his  back.  Struggling  into  the 
royal  bedchamber,  he  poured  oat 
a  glass  of  the  golden  bubbling 
wine  and  held  to  the  prince,  who 
drank  and  sat  upright,  and  drank 
again. 

'  Am  andem  Tage  trinkt  er  zwei 
Und  acht  nach  aiebea  Tagen !' 

The  old  man  would  never  sell  his 
miraculous  vineyard,  but  kept  the 
castle-cellar  full,  and  made  the 
prince  his  heir. 

*  Doch  gibt  OB  Bolcher  Doctor  noch 

Au<^  sonst  am  Moselstrorae, 
Und  mancher  Priester  predigt  heat* 

Won  MKsigkeit  im  Dom& 
Der  Ittngst  achon  auf  dem  lurchhof  iMj^, 

Wenn's  nicht  die  Doctor  gftbe ! — 
Die  Gliiser  vroll,  und  stosat  mit  an ; 

"  Der  Moselwein ! — er  lebe  !**  * 

Partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
seductions  of  this  excellent  phy- 
sician, it  was  late  in  the  day  when 
we  left  the  hospitable  Post,  and 
floated  past  the  Brauneberg  and 
the  vineyards  of  Zeltinger,  both 
well  known  in  England;  past 
Trasbach,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Grafinburg,  built  by  Loretta  of 
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Sponlieim  out  of  tlie  moneys  which, 
at  the  expense  of  excommunication, 
she  made  the  Bishop  of  Treves 
pay  for  several  weeks  of  involun- 
tary detainment,  because  his  rever- 
ence was  such  an  epicure. 

We  stop  at  one  village  on  the 
road  to  obtain  provisions  forsupper, 
and  return  to  the  boat  to  find  W. 
in  vain  trying  to  convince  an  eager 
crowd  that  he  is  not  an  Italian ; 
and  J.  sleeping  soundly  through 
the  altercation  in  the  stem.  Per- 
haps it  is  infectious ;  for  as  we  pass 
the  next  old  ruin,  the  Starken- 
burg,  a  few  stones  that  are  left  of 
the  halls  where  Loretta  enter- 
tained the  bishop,  it  is  agreed  by 
universal  consent  that  we  land 
for  the  night  at  the  next  available 
Tillage ;  therefore  as  Enkirch  is 
printed  in  large  letters  on  the  map 
(our  only  clue  to  the  extent  of 
civilisation),  the  boat  is  brought  to 
land  beside  the  clumsy  ferry,  and 
the  cart  which  has  just  landed 
ftom  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
18  chartered  to  carry  up  our  luggage 
to  the  nearest,  or  rather  the  only, 
inn. 

I  wonder  if  the  party  drinking 
down  below  resent  our  intrusion ; 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  the  clinking 
of  the  glasses  will  pacify  them, 
while  all  the  female  population  of 
the  house  are  busy  preparing  beds. 
Eough  sheets  and  small  washing 
accommodation;  but  yet  how 
wonderfully  furnished  are  all 
these  villi^e  inns,  how  scrupu- 
lously clean  up-stairs,  for  all  the 
libels  perpetrated  by  Murray  and 
Bcedeher  upon  the  Mosel  hostel- 
ries !  What  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey  too,  where  four  hungry 
mortals  can  have  their  abendessen, 
a  bed  and  breakfast,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  wine,  for  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  marks. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after 
sunrise,  we  pass  away  from  these 
honest  folk,  and  enter  upon  the 
romance  land  of  the  river.    Every 


few  miles  from  here  to  Coblenz 
the  towers  of  the  robber  knights 
crown  the  vine-laden  hills,  and 
along  the  many  windings  each 
changing  scene  is  a  perfect  pic- 
ture. Opposite  Punderich  there 
is  a  rained  chapel  on  the  heights ; 
and  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hill, 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our 
boat,  this  same  river  runs  below ; 
and  yet  we  shall  have  several 
miles  to  row  befoi-e  we  see  the 
other  wall  of  the  Marienburg 
ruins.  Owing  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  this  peninsula,  in  the  old 
war  times  the  nuns  in  the  moun- 
tain convent  had  frequently  to 
leave  their  home  and  see  the 
sacred  buildings  filled  with  armed 
men.  Perhaps  the  constant  as- 
sociation with  these  marauders 
undermined  the  convent  disci- 
pline, at  any  rate  a  severe  repri- 
mand was  issued  from  the  bishop- 
ric at  Treves ;  and  many  succes- 
sive ecclesiastics  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  almost  impreg- 
nable hill.  At  last  the  nuns  were 
all  induced  to  come  and  celebrate 
some  high  festival  upon  the  arch- 
bishop's barge,  when  suddenly 
the  moorings  were  slipped,  and 
these  doubtful  religieusea  were 
transported  to  Kloster  Stuben, 
some  miles  down  the  river,  where 
before  long  the  house  became  a 
scandal  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
thelightnings  destroyed  the  chapel 
one  night  at  vespers  with  all  the 
erring  nuns.  But  as  the  bishop 
cut  the  moorings  of  his  barge,  the 
ancient  legend  runs,  a  vine-dresser 
on  the  hills  saw  a  great  snake 
with  a  golden  crown  upon  its 
head  and  a  bunch  of  keys  in  its 
mouth.  And  it  spoke  with  a 
human  voice,  and  bade  him  follow, 
and  be  made  lord  of  many  trea- 
sures and  a  rich  man  for  ever; 
then,  as  in  great  fear  he  hung  back 
and  crouched  upon  the  groundi 
the  snake  became  a  beautiful  nun, 
and  ere  his  senses  forsook  him  he 
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saw  her  leap  with  a  wild  shriek 
from  the  cliff. 

As  we  once  more  sight  the 
other  side  of  the  convent  chapel, 
beneath  a  hideous  iron  railway 
bridge,  Alf  comes  in  view,  and, 
far  on  the  hills  behind,  the  tower 
of  Burg  Arras.  From  here  to 
Coblenz  the  raiboad  follows  the 
river  all  the  way ;  and  this  is  the 
purpose  to  which  the  greatest 
military  nation  of  to-day  have 
applied  the  French  indemnity. 
Five  years  ago  the  work  was  not 
commenced,  and  this  was  a  little 
unfrequented  corner  of  the  world ; 
and  now  the  trains  hurry  past  all 
day  long,  and  engines  smoke  and 
whistle  through  the  Ritterthal  of 
the  Moselle.  They  laugh  at  me 
in  the  boat  because  I  hold  it  a 
finer  thing  to  leave  what  Nature 
has  made  beautiful  in  peace,  at 
the  cost  of  a  little  glory,  than 
to  hold  direct  communications 
between  the  frontier  and  Berlin ; 
and  because  I  can  conceive  of  no 
place  vile  enough  for  the  perpetra- 
tor of  such  an  iron  bridge  set  in 
the  heart  of  the  fairest  scene  upon 
the  river. 

At  AJf  the  inns  are,  for  the 
Moselle,  palatial,  often  full  of 
strangers  on  their  way  to  the  old 
Eoman  baths  of  Bertrich,  some 
miles  up  the  valley  behind.  Now 
a  great  cloud  sails  suddenly  over 
the  hiUs  and  falls  on  us  in  drench- 
ing rain,  so  we  cover  up  the  lug- 
gage as  best  we  can,  and  rush  into 
the  Post  to  dinner.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  baling  to  be  done 
afterwards,  and  no  time  to  lose, 
as  we  have  a  long  stretch  to  cover 
yet  to-day ;  after  many  windings 
we  see  the  buttresses  and  pointed 
windows  that  still  mark  the  site 
of  Kloster  Stuben.  Some  five  or 
six  miles  farther  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  points  yet  reached 
comes  in  view,  the  fortified  village 
and  strong  castle  of  Beilstein. 
Above,  between  two  round  comer 


towers,  a  pentagonal  keep  defends 
the  front,  a  line  of  turrets  guards 
the  approach,  and  below  the 
quaintest  of  old  gable  houses 
mounts  the  gently  ascending  val- 
ley. The  knights  of  Beilstein 
seem  to  have  afforded  protection 
and  hospitality  to  many  unfortu- 
nates. Under  their  auspices  the 
Carmelites  founded  a  large  mon- 
astery here;  and  when  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  'black 
death'  raged  in  Germany,  and  the 
Jews  accused  of  poisoning  the 
wells  were  driven  from  place  to 
place,  many  were  suffered  to  take 
refuge  in  tiie  village ;  and,  need- 
less to  say,  though  they  entered 
the  poorest,  they  are  now  the 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

We  are  all  splashing  about  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  when 
suddenly  there  comes  an  alarm 
that  we  are  nearing  Cochem,  and 
there  is  barely  time  to  scramble 
into  our  clothes  before  we  turn 
round  a  corner  and  see  the  restored 
castle  with  its  endless  turrets  and 
gables  standing  out  black  against 
tiie  sunset  lliere  is  a  new  hotel 
at  Cochem  now,  and  the  place  had 
much  too  respectable  an  air  for 
people  in  our  disreputable  gar- 
ments, so  we  did  not  dare  to  land, 
but  determined  to  push  on  to 
Treis,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  a 
long  straight  reach  not  more  than 
an  hour's  row.  From  the  hotel- 
balcony  telescopes  were  levelled 
as  we  passed — one  of  us  was  only 
now  drying  his  feet  over  the  side 
of  the  boat ;  another  combing  his 
hair,  with  the  back  of  a  watch 
for  a  looking-glass ;  a  third  with 
no  coat  was  packing  the  towels 
into  a  knapsack  :  but  we  did  not 
stay  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and 
slowly  drifted  by.  The  Buig  of 
Cochem  was  rebuilt  by  a  rich 
citizen  of  Berlin  upon  the  old 
lines,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of 
what    such  a  river   castle  must 
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haT6  "been :  he  died  some  little 
vbile  ago,  and  as  he  was  separated 
fiom  his  wife,  it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  a  young  daughter.  Such 
is  the  last  state  of  one  of  the 
oldest  of  these  mediaeval  relics, 
built  probably  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  by  a  count  of 
Ehrenfried. 

A  mile  beyond  is  the  castle  and 
Tillage  of  Clotten,  once  the  in- 
heritance of  a  Polish  queen, 
Hichenza.  Another  mile,  and  we 
pass  Pommem  and  its  ruins,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  straight  reach  of 
river  bring  our  boat  to  shore  be- 
tween the  breakwaters  at  Treis. 
The  shore  is  gay  with  booths, 
lamps,  and  flags,  a  little  way  off 
a  bfioid  is  playing,  and  all  round 
are  the  tokens  of  Kermesse,  It 
needs  no  little  pluck  to  walk  up, 
an  unmistakable  foreigner,  through 
the  crowd  of  merrymakers,  head- 
ing a  procession  laden  with  knap- 
sacks and  portmanteaus^  to  the 
excellent  inn  *  bei  Castor.'  How- 
ever, it  must  be  done ;  abendeasen 
is  fortunately  ready,  and  off  we 
go  to  the  fair.  There  are  two 
tam^aloneny  and  between  them 
the  population  is  pretty  evenly 
divided.  Dancing  must  come  by 
instinct  to  this  folk,  they  are  all 
at  it — ^vinedressers  from  the  hills, 
foresters  from  the  woods,  and  the 
young  clerks  home  from  Coblenz 
for  the  festival,  whirling  round 
and  round  to  a  music  that  seems 
never  to  grow  tired.  Hardly  a 
pause  between  the  dances,  and  off 
they  go  again — ^the  peasant-girls 
with  a  brc^  gold  arrow  through 
their  hair,  all  dressed  in  their 
best  dresses,  such  as  they  are; 
the  old  men  with  their  blouses, 
that  the  dust  may  not  spoil  the 
ancestral  Sunday  coat  Those  of 
us  who  can  speak  the  language 
are  in  the  thick  of  it.  W.  con- 
soles himself  with  addressing  the 
most  incomprehensible  remarks  to 
a  small  infant,  which,  to  its  own 


extreme  discomfort  and  the  mo- 
ther's delight,  he  has  imprisoned 
between  his  knees.  How  many 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who 
come  in  such  numbei's  across  the 
Channel,  have  ever  seen  this,  the 
real  life  of  the  people,  in  these 
truer  lights  of  the  picture  ?  They 
pass  their  own  way,  and  leave  us 
the  reputation  of  a  hard  cold 
nation,  good  to  make  money  out 
of^  but  altogether  unsympathetic 
and  self-satisfied. 

What  a  contrast  to  our  national 
amusements  and  the  horrors  of  a 
Bank-holiday  I  No  one  is  noisy, 
nor  dull  with  stupefying  beer  and 
spirits,  only  the  glasses  clink  and 
the  light  gold  wine  goes  round. 
Each  one  dances  with  whom  he 
will,  and  then  leads  his  partner 
back ;  very  few  words  pass,  only 
the  feet  move,  untired  always,  in 
time  with  the  music.  There  are 
old  men  too,  some  of  the  best 
dancers,  as  active  as  the  young ; 
and  round  the  room  upon  a  raised 
platform  we  all  sit  at  little  tables, 
with  the  gute  treue  P/eife  and  the 
bottles  of  Brauneberger.  Three 
days  together  in  every  year  the 
Tillage  makes  holiday,  and  many 
a  cask  is  emptied. 

We  could  not  stay  here  long 
enough  to  gather  any  legends  of 
the  two  ruins  that  lie  above  the 
inland  Talleys ;  there  seems  to  be 
no  written  record  here  of  folk-lore 
as  upon  the  Bhine.  Only  the 
schoolmaster  or  the  Tillage  story- 
teller hands  the  wonder  down; 
and  perhaps  each  generation  adds 
a  litUe  to  the  annals  of  the  lost 
years.  We  have  but  a  short  way 
to  go  the  following  morning,  for 
at  Brodenbach  there  is  an  excel- 
lent Gasthaus,  bei  Probst,  where 
the  great  box  of  books  may  be 
unscrewed ;  and  up  the  two  green 
valleys  behind  there  are  shady 
places  where  one  may  read  in 
peace  of  the  ring  of  Gyges,  or 
the  Macrobian   Ethiopians  and 
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the  fountain  tliat    gave  eternal 
youth. 

Therefore    at    Moselkem    ve 
leave  the  river  for  a  few  hours  to 
explore  the  deep  gorge   through 
which  the   tiny  stream  of  EUtz 
leads  as  a  clue  in  the  lahyrinth 
to  the  wonderful  schloss  of  that 
name.      Still    perfect    and    un- 
changed through  all  the  years, 
its    many  gahles    rise   upon  the 
lonely  hUl,  set  in  the  solitude  of 
those  deep  valleys,  and,  farahove, 
the  tower  that  Baldwin  huilt  for 
his  heleaguering  archers  is  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  crumhling 
stones.     Within,  the  old  roomsi 
even  the  furniture,  are  still  the 
same ;  and  down  the  zigzag  path 
comes  a  line  of  men,  with  their 
guns  upon  their   shoulders  and 
great  dogs  haying  deep,  on  their 
way  into  the  woods   to  wait  at 
evening  for  the  wild-hoar. 

The  great  family  of  Eltz — great 
in  the  annals  of  the  Mosel-land — 
fitiU  lives  in  the  ancient  Stamm- 
haus.     And  now  the  traveller  is 
no  longer  shown  over  the  quaint 
dim  rooms,  and  ahout  the  winding 
turret-stairs.     I  was  glad  to  have 
been  there   three    years    before. 
There  are  endless  legends  chroni- 
cled of  this   fairy  palace;   one 
curious  record  is  preserved  of  an 
agreement  between  three  brothers 
who  shared  the  inheritance,  which 
throws  some  little  light  upon  the 
*  social  life  in  these  old  fastnesses. 
It  enacts  that,  *  if  any  one  of  us 
three  shall  strike  or  wound  his 
wife,  brother,  or  child,  he  shall 
leave  the  castle  for  a  year.'    Again 
*  if  he  lame  his  wife,  his  brother, 
or  his  child,  he  shall  leave  the 
castle  and  never  return.*     And  if 
one  be  slain,  he  was  to  leave  him- 
self, and   not   one   of  his  heirs 
might  dare  to  claim  an  inheritance 
until  the  stroke  was  avenged  or 
pardoned.     To  some  such  treaty 
as  this,  even  every  stranger  count 
or  prince  entertained  within  the 


walls  was  first  bound  to  sub* 
scribe.  Below,  a  house  has  been 
built  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
stone  balls  slung  from  the  besieg- 
ing engines  by  the  soldiers  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin.  The  vil- 
lagers about  declare  that,  round 
the  battlements  and  through  the 
winding  passages,  and  even  in 
the  valley  down  below,  many  a 
ghost  has  been  seen  to  glide  in 
the  dark  autumn  nights. 

Halfway  once  more  to  Broden- 
bach  we  pass  Burg  Bischofstein, 
with  the  strange  white  line  round 
its  black  tower :   a  pile  of  ruin, 
built  half  for  defence  and  half 
for  convent  rites,  as  the  Grothic 
windows  seem  to  show.    With  the 
stories  that  have   reached  us  of 
that    twelfth  -  century    monastic 
life,  and  the  ways  and  manners 
of  these  old-world  fortresses,  a 
combination  of  the  two  must  have 
been  a  real  plague  spot  even  in 
those  unscrupulous  days.     Before 
the  sun  falls  behind  the  woods 
and  vines,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
Post,  and  are  already  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  nine  days'  won- 
der to  the  inhabitants.    Perhaps 
this  is  as  pretty  a  spot  as  any 
upon  the  whole  river :  two  valleys 
behind  diverge  into  the  country, 
and  through  each  a  little  trout- 
stream  runs.      One  which  flows 
through    the    'vale    of    honour* 
circles  round  a  solitary  hill,  on 
which  stood  one  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  the  land ;  so  much  is 
left  of  its  walls  and  towers  that 
one  may  fancy  it  rebuilt.      The 
present  owner  has  many  such,  in- 
herited from  several  branches  of 
a  once-powerful  family.     An  old 
man  lives   there  now  in   a  few 
rooms  that  still  cling   together 
and  pays  a  thaler  yearly  for  his 
rent.    In  one  of  the  ancient  cel- 
lars he  still  stores  his  wine,  which 
many  travellers  stay  to    drink, 
while  he  tells   of  the   forays  of 
the  knights  of  Ehrenbuig;    or 
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how  the  people  of  Coblenz  he- 
sieged  them  long  in  vain;  and 
they  took  a  terrible  revenge,  rid- 
ing over  the  hills  by  night  and 
burning  two  hundred  houses. 
"When  they  were  bound  on  some 
marauding  sally,  they  would  turn 
the  shoes  upon  their  horses'  hoofs, 
so  that  an  enemy  who  hoped  to 
take  them  unawares  might  see 
them  all  pointing  inwards,  and 
not  dare  to  venture,  while  the 
place  was  really  undefended  ;  but 
on  their  return  they  left  them 
backwards,  that  those  who  saw 
the  new  hoof-prints  leading  out- 
wards, might  assail  the  seemmg 
empty  walls,  and  fall  an  easy 
prey.  In  the  dungeons — vast 
underground  chambers  with  no 
door,  but  ouly  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
through  which  they  let  their  vic- 
tims down — many  bones  have 
been  found  of  those  who  starved 
there  forgotten.  So  as  the  cold 
firesh  wine  passes,  the  old  tradi- 
tions are  recalled. 

This  quiet  village  was,  some 
two  years  ago,  the  scene  of  a 
curious  imposition,  that  would 
grow  absolutely  laughable  were 
it  not  for  the  strange  faith  of 
these  unlettered  people.  A  miller 
of  the  neighbourhood,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  ventriloquist,  swore 
that  a  miracle  had  occurred  in 
his  house,  and  that  an  apparition 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  wine- 
bottle.  The  bottle  was  immedi- 
ately placed  in  the  miller's  win- 
dow, with  candles  burning  all 
around  it;  the  ventriloquist  set 
to  work.  From  all  the  villages 
far  and  near  the  faithful  came ; 
the  miller's  house  was  besieged 
by  crowds ;  every  one  could  see  it 
The  thiug  was  beyond  a  doubt : 
to  some  it  seemed  to  move;  to 
others  it  was  still ;  one  or  two  saw 
nothing,  but  they  were  in  a 
minority.  Quantities  of  money 
flowed  in ;  the  miller  and  the  ven- 
triloquist were  on  the  point  of 


becoming  capitalists,  when  sud- 
denly one  day  a  detachment  of 
police  arrived,  took  possession  of 
the  ill-gotten  gains,  and — 'pro  pvr 
dor  inveraique  mores* — carried  off 
the  bottle. 

This  the  schoolmaster  related 
with  closed  doors  and  windows, 
and  many  a  furtive  look  behind, 
beseeching  us  not  to  repeat  it 
here,  or  mention  the  subject  at 
all,  for  there  was  no  knowing  who 
might  not  believe  in  it;  and 
since  the  passing  of  the  Falk 
laws  the  people  had  become 
strangely  devout.  Six  years  ago 
the  priest  of  Brodenbach  was 
exiled  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
them,  and  no  other  has  been  per- 
mitted to  come  since.  In  the 
'  circle'  of  Treves  alone  two  hun- 
dred were  dismissed.  No  wonder 
the  people  are  discontented,  and 
the  Government  uneasy. 

A  little  way  from  Brodenbach 
is  one  more  ruin,  called  after  the 
city  of  the  East  which  its  founder 
had  beleaguered  in  the  holy  wars, 
Thuron.  The  hawks  go  wheeling 
above  their  nests  in  its  two 
sullen  towers,  that  still  stand 
defiantly  above  Aiken ;  no  burg 
along  the  river-ways  wears  such 
a  menacing  and  cruel  look  as 
this  deserted  fortress;  and  nowhere 
were  blacker  deeds  done,  through 
all  the  history  of  the  Ritterthal, 
than  those  in  atonement  for  which 
the  mountain  church — ^a  ruin  too, 
now — was  founded  on  the  op- 
posite ridge.  The  siege  by  the 
archiepiBcopal  armies  lasted  over 
many  months,  and  the  troops  are 
said  to  have  drunk  the  cellars  of 
the  townsfolk  dry;  three  thou- 
sand casks  of  wine  were  emptied 
in  the  camp  before  the  beleaguered 
castle  fell,  and  bloody  Zorn  of 
Thuron  was  exiled  for  ever  from 
the  walls  which  had  been  a  terror 
to  the  country-side.  An  hour  or 
BO  beyond  is  Gondorf,  with  the 
Stammhaus    of   the  weU-known 
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Von  der  Leyen  family,  then 
Cobern  with  the  Altenbuig  and 
the  NeuerbuTg.  Not  far  from 
here  is  the  mineral  source  of 
Bellthal,  from  which  an  English 
company  procures  that  excellent 
water  without  which  how  were  a 
summer  in  these  hills  endurable. 
If  Londoners  have  doubtful  drink- 
ing water  in  their  cisterns,  at  all 
events  they  are  now  well  supplied 
with  wholesome  natural  waters  in 
bottle. 

And  sOy  as  the  river  winds  past 
Winnigen  Giils  and  Moselweiss, 
beyond  the  bridge^  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  all  the  Mosel 
annals,  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
rises  the  impregnable  fort  Ehren- 
breitstein,  and  ^le  Ehine  broadens 
out  between. 

It  is  a  good  life  here  on  this 
romantic  river,  out  of  the  world 
almost,  for  all  the  trains  that 
hurry  onwards  on  the  road  to  Metz 


— a  good  life  in  the  long  summer 
days — to  sit  on  the  highest  tower 
of  the  Ehrenburg,  with  books 
spread  out  before  one,  and  watch 
iJie  sunset  over  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  the  Eifel ;  to  splash  and 
swim  in  the  quick  current,  whirl- 
ed down  the  middle  channel ;  and 
racing  the  barges  that  make  for 
the  Ehine.  Or  else  at  nights, 
when  one  grows  weary  of  the 
smoke  and  wine  in  the  ^^irden  bj 
the  water,  to  go  and  lie  aU 
night  through  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  above,  and  wait  for  a  shot 
when  the  wild-boar  creeps  stealth- 
ily out  to  do  havoc  in  tiie  potato- 
fields.  The  watchman  has  just 
whistled  twelve  times  under  mj 
window  to  signify  that  it  is  mid- 
night ;  there  is  no  moon  to-night 
to  lighten  up  the  hills ;  the  boars 
may  have  another  chance ;  the  last 
light  has  died  away  over  the 
river  at  Hatzenport;  and  so  all 
thiugs  must  end. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'She  charmed  my  heart,  and  aye  sinsyne 
I  ooaldna*  think  on  ony  ither. 

By  sea  and  sky  she  shall  be  mhie^ 
The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather.* 

Glovbb. 

Thb  top  of  the  long  hill  was  gain- 
ed, the  avenue-gate  entered,  a  short 
drive,  and  Norah  Giant  was  safe- 
ly landed  at  Robin  Lodge,  county 
Ross-shire,  country  Scotland. 

So  you  are  introduced  to  my 
heroine.  But  just  as  you  could 
not,  with  politeness,  scan  too 
closely  a  lady  presented  to  you  in 
your  own  drawing-room,  so  do  not 
stare  Miss  Grant  out  of  counte- 
nance now;  you  shall  see  her,  and 
know  her  better,  presently,  when 
her  travelling  garments  and  some 
of  the  journey's  marks  have  been 
rranoved  together. 

No  welcome  could  have  been 
warmer  than  young  Mrs.  Ross's,  no 
room  could  have  been  more  cosy 
than  that  to  which  she  led  her 
guest,  no  armchair  could  have 
been  more  tempting  than  the  one 
Noiah  was  pushed  into;  finally, 
no  cup  of  tea  is  ever  so  refreshing 
as  that  blessed  cup  presented  by 
a  friendly  hand  after  a  long  and 
tedious  jpumey. 

What  a  large  part  'common- 
places' play  in  our  every-day  lives  I 
We  cft^ot  meet  even  our  dearest 
fidend  after  a  long  absence  with- 
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out  launching  first  into  small 
talk,  carefully  abstaining  from  the 
subjects  which  really  most  interest 
us,  till  the  weather,  &c.,  have 
been  carefully  worked  off,  anxious- 
ly descanted  on« 

So  Miss  Grants  whilst  sipping 
her  tea,  bravely  made  her  way 
through  subjects  in  which  she 
took  no  sort  of  interest,  and  not 
till  cup  J^o.  2  did  she  and  Fanny 
Ross  become  once  more  on  last 
yearns  Mendly  and  confidential 
footing. 

*  Percival  Leicester  is  here  just 
now,'  quoth  little  Mrs.  Ross. 

*  0  r  from  the  depths  of  the 
easy-chair,  in  by  no  means  a 
pleased  and  interested  tone. 

*Now,  Norah,  don't  make  up 
your  mind  beforehand  to  be  stiff 
and — excuse  me — uncivil  There 
is  no  need,  and  Percival  Leicester 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised ;' 
and  Mrs.  Ross  shook  her  head  at 
the  young  lady  opposite,  who  re- 
mained perfectly  unmoved,  and 
answered  demurely, 

*It*8  just  as  well  Tve  known 
you  some  time,  Fanny,  my  dear, 
or  I  might  not  care  to  have  my 
manners  found  fault  with  so  soon 
after  my  arrivaL  I  merely  said 
**  0,"  a  very  harmless  expression, 
I  believe.  But  go  on :  who  else 
is  here  1' 

*  Only  an  artist  Mend  of  Ned's, 
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a  Mr.  Lindsay,  Geofirey  Lindsay. 
I  hardly  know  him  myseK  yet,  so 
you  must  form  your  own  conclu- 
sions about  him.  He  is  wonder- 
fully kind  and  good  to  the  chil- 
dren— spoils  them,  in  fact,  the 
little  monkeys.  Kate  Tennant 
arrives  in  a  day  or  two,  and  com- 
pletes our  present  party.  1  often 
wish  the  Lodge  were  larger.' 

The  gentlemen  were  all    out 
shooting,  so  the  ladies  enjoyed  a 
cosy  chat,  till  they  found  there 
was  barely  time  for  the  business 
of  unpacking  and  dressing  before 
the  dinner-bell  would  ring ;  and 
both  hurried  up-etairs,  Mrs.  Koss 
to  her  nursery,  Norah  to  her  room, 
refusing  all  offers  of  assistance  in 
unpacking.     As  the  young  lady 
bustled   about,   folding    and  ar- 
ranging in  independent  style,  she 
thought  over  and  made  up  her 
mind  on  one  or  two  subjects  con- 
nected with    the  recent  fireside 
conversation.     Percival  Leicester 
and  she  were  no  strangers  to  each 
other.     At  this  time  last  year, 
and  in  this  house,  they  had  become 
acquainted,  and  Norah  had  soon 
classed  him  as  a  rich  and  conceit- 
ed,    good-natured    but    foppish, 
young  man.      Once  formed,   the 
opinion  was  hard  to  remove.  Per- 
cival as  quickly  discovered  Miss 
Grant  to  be  the  most  attractive, 
cleverest,  sweetest,  and  most  tire- 
some girl  he  had  ever  met    It  had 
once  or  twice  struck   him  that 
Norah  Leicester  might  sound  better 
than  Korah  Grant ;  but  so  thought 
not  that  damseL     The  old  name 
had  served  her  comfortably  these 
two-and-twenty  years ;  she  desired 
no  other  as  yet,  and  often  spoke 
gaily  of  the  day  when,  with  a  cat 
or  parrot,  she  should  be  a  happy 
old  maid.  Ah,  Norah  !  So  matters 
stood  at  present,  and  as  she  finish- 
ed the   last  piece  of  unpacking 
and  began  her  evening  toilette, 
Norah   quietly  decided  that,    if 
coolness   and    snubbing   on  her 


part  could  teach  Percival  her  feel- 
ings towards  him,  he  should  have 
no  excuse  for  not  knowing  them. 

ITorah,  as  she  surveyed  herself 
in  the  long  glass  before  descend- 
ing, gave  a  satisfied  little  nod  at 
the  reflection  there,  and  no  wonder. 
It  surely  is  not  wrong  to  feel 
happy  and  pleased,  when  the  glass 
plainly  says,   'You  are  looking 
very  pretty  this  evening,  my  dear/ 
We  admire  and  love  a  beautiful 
flower,  do  we  not,  as  a  gift  from 
Grod  f  and  is  not  human  beauty  of 
a  far  higher  order,  a  more  perfect 
loveliness?    Only  remember  the 
flowers  must  smell  sweet  too,  or 
their  beauty  loses  half  its  channs, 
and  the   sweetest   of  them   are 
sometimes  the  most  sober-coloured. 
But  I  think  Norah  smelt  sweet  too. 
The  reflection  that  nodded  back 
at  her  was  certainly  a  pleasant 
one  to  look  on.    Fresh,  young, 
light-hearted,  a  bonnie  little  lassie, 
what  more  could  you  want  9    Of 
middle  height,  neither  stout  nor 
thin,  a  pretty  little  figure  of  Na- 
ture's moulding  (and  the  soft  mus- 
lin set  it  off  to  advantage  this 
evening);    a  well-shaped    head, 
pretty  curly  brown   hair;   gray 
eyes,  laughing  eyes,  but  which 
could  look  beautifully  soft  and 
tender  at  times  ;  a  nose  too  short 
for  perfect  beauty,  and  just  too 
large  a  mouth  for  a  critical  eye, 
yet  filled    with    shining    white 
teeth,  and  you  have  Norah  as  I 
remember  her  at  this  time,  and 
want  you  to  imagine  her.     Just 
a  simple    bright    little   maiden, 
with  as  many  faults  and  failings 
as  the  rest  of  us.    She  '  Ib  all  fault 
who  hath  no  fault  at  all,'  truly. 

When  she  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  Norah  found  Mr.  Ross  there 
standing  .by  the  window,  discuss- 
ing with  a  gentleman  the  merits 
of  a  sketch  the  latter  held  in  his 
hand,  and  who  was  introduced  to 
her  as  Mr.  Lindsay.     She  cast  a 
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fditiYe  glance  or  two  towards  him 
whilst  chatting  with  her  host, 
and  altogether  thought  the  first 
impression  a  satisfactory  one. 
Tiall,  manly,  brown,  with  some- 
thing of  the  bear  about  him — ^the 
good  benevolent  bear,  I  mean ;  a 
hairy  bear  too,  for,  rather  to 
Norah's  sorrow,  Geoffrey  lindsay 
possessed  a  beard.  It  suited  him, 
though,  she  confessed;  and  no 
kinder,  nicer  brown  eyes  had  she 
ever  seen  than  those  which  looked 
down  on  her  as  he  asked  if  she 
recognised  the  sketch. 

'Perfectly:  I  know  that  spot 
well ;  the  stream  and  bank  near 
the  house,  and  Ben  Wyvis  in 
the  distance ;'  and  Korah  contem- 
plated the  clever  sketch  with 
interest,  while  GreofErey  looked 
with  greater  pleasure  at  the  pretty 
living  picture  by  his  side,  wish- 
ing he  might  draw  her  just  as  she 
stood  now,  with  the  evening  sun 
touching  the  lights  and  shades 
of  her  hair,  and  resting  on  the 
bright  sweet  face.  He  always 
«ud  he  was  a  coBfimed  bachelor, 
this  Mr.  Lindsay,  wedded  to  his 
paint-brush  and  palette — a  very 
satisfEustory  arrangement,  no  doubt. 

The  door  opened  just  then,  and 
the  before-mentioned  Mr.  Leices- 
ter entered,  greeted  Norah  with 
empressement,  and  asked  a  hun- 
dred and  one  questions  about  her 
journey,  &c. ;  then  sank  into  a 
comfortable  armchair,  which  he 
had  first  pulled  up  opposite  hers, 
and  looked  supremely  happy. 
He  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main so,  however,  for  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  his  remarks  iN'orah 
observed  gravely, 

'  There  is  a  footstool  under  that 
table,  Mr.  Leicester/ 

Up  bounded  the  youth,  charm- 
ed to  serve  her,  brought  the  stool, 
and  placed  it  at  her  feet. 

*You  don't  suppose  /  need 
such  things,  do  you,  Mr.  Leices- 
ter?* NoraJi  said,  with  surprise. 


*  I  merely  thought  you  might  be 
the  better  for  one ;  and  you  can't 
imagine  how  much  more  comfort- 
able these  chairs  are  with  a  soft 
cushion  at  the  back.' 

Poor  Leicester  was  once  more 
rushing  off  to  procure  one, 
when  a  laugh  horn  Mr.  Eoss, 
who  had  stood  by  much  amused, 
informed  him  that  it  was  again 
his  and  not  her  own  comfort  the 
satirical  Norah  had  been  thinking 
of. 

It  was  too  bad  of  her  to  tease 
the  poor  fellow ;  bat  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  was  always  strong 
on  her  when  she  looked  at  his 
languishing  and  sentimental  eyes, 
and  noticed  his  lazy  manners. 

Fanny  came  in,  dinner  was 
announced  immediately,  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  quickly 
and  pleasantly. 

Said  Mrs.  Eoss  to  her  husband 
in  their  own  room  that  night> 

'  I  have  such  a  nice  plan  in  my 
head  concerning  Norah/ 

'A  match-making  plan,  of 
course,  silly  woman.* 

*  Well,  and  if  it  is,  where  is 
the  harm  f  Ked,  wouldn't  Korah 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  make  a  splendid 
couple  f 

'  My  dear  girl,  Norah  is  two- 
and-twenty,  isn't  she,  and  Geof- 
frey over  five-and-thirty  ?  He's 
old  enough  to  be  her — * 

'  And  yet,'  observed  Mrs.  Ross 
demurely, '  I  do  remember  a  girl 
who  married,  not  so  very  many 
years  ago,  a  man  much  older 
than  herself ;  of  course  she  soon 
found  out  her  mistake — after  it 
was  too  late,  though.' 

"Ned  stopped  his  little  wife's 
mouth  with  kisses. 

'Geoffrey  and  Norah  shall 
many  fifty  times  over  if  they 
please,  dearest,  and  your  old  hus- 
band win  aid  and  abet  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Will 
that  please  you  V 
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'  Thanks,  once  will  be  enough/ 
mnrmured  Fanny  as  she  dropped 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  n. 

<I  laid  I  would  die  a  bachelor.* 

Shakespearb. 

'  No  letters  till  eleven,  I  sup- 
pose/ said  Norah,  as  she  entered 
the  dining-room  next  morning, 
looking  very  fresh  and  trim  in 
her  tight-fitting  blue  serge  and 
pretty  ruffles.  '  Good  -  morning, 
Mr.  Ross;  good-morning,  Mr. 
Lindsay.  What  a  glorious  day  ! 
Come  and  kiss  me,  Ted,  or  I 
won't  spread  you  any  bread-and- 
marmalade.' 

'  Do  you  expect  letters  already. 
Miss  Grant,  and  only  arrived 
yesterday  evening?  What  inde- 
fatigable writers  ladies  are,  to  be 
sure !'  laughed  ^ir.  Lindsay. 

'  No,  when  I  come  to  consider, 
I  could  hardly  get  one  yet ;  but, 
whether  I  am  expecting  any  or 
not,  the  sound  of  the  postman 
always  gives  me  etich  a  pleasant 
feeling.  That's  one  of  iJie  com- 
forts of  living  in  a  town.' 

'  i>i9comforts  I  should  call 
them,'  said  Mr.  Ross,  '  but  I  sup- 
pose you  feel  like  Mr.  Micawber, 
that  ''something  may  turn  up;" 
Pm  afraid  you'll  have  to  wait  as 
long  for  your  letters  this  year  as 
last,  for  there  is  no  improvement 
in  that  respect,  and  Ted  still  waits 
at  the  gate  at  eleven,  to  act  post- 
man up  to  the  house.  But  here's 
Fanny,  so  come  to  breakfisist,  good 
people  alL  I,  for  one,  am  hungry, 
as  I've  had  half  an  hour's  walk 
already.  It's  a  perfect  morning,  I 
only  hope  not  too  bright  to  last.' 
Mr.  Leicester  had  not  as  yet 
made  his  appearance ;  but  no  one 
seemed  surprised  at  that,  evidently 
being  well  accustomed  to  the 
young   man's  unpunctual  ways. 


Towards  the  end  of  breakfast  he 
came  in,  marvellously  attired  in  a 
bright  tartan  kilt,  and  looking 
more  like  a  young  Englishman 
thAL  ever.  He  made  a  tiiousand 
apologies  to  Fanny;  as,  however, 
they,  as  well  as  his  unpunctuality, 
were  every-day  affairs,  she  re- 
ceived them  very  quietly,  only 
asking  if  he  would  take  tea  or 
coffee. 

'What's  the  order  of  the  day  f 
asked  Mr.  Ross,  as  they  finished 
breakfast.  '  Leicester,  I  see  you're 
got  up  in  shooting  costume.  Lind- 
say, what  will  you  do,  shoot,  fish, 
or  sketch  1  I  suspect  the  ladies 
won't  care  to  do  much  to-day,  as 
we  must  break  Miss  Grant  in  by 
degrees,  and  not  finish  her  up  en- 
tirely the  first  day.' 

« Little  fear  of  that,'  answered 
Norah  brightly;  'I  never  felt 
stronger  or  better  in  my  life,  and 
am  equal  to  whatever  Fanny  likes. 
Don't  put  me  down  as  a  thorough 
Cockney,  please,  Mr.  Ross.' 

*  No,  I  won't,  for  you  don't  de- 
serve such  treatment,  after  the 
plucky  ways  of  last  year,  when 
you  certainly  climbed  more  like 
a  Scotch  than  an  English  girL' 

*  Well,' remarked  Fanny,  *  Norah 
may  soon  have  a  chance  of  dis- 
playing her  climbing  to  a  thorough- 
ly English  girl,  for  ICate  Tennant 
arrives  on  Saturday.  She  is  rather 
fond  of  gaiety,  I  fancy,  and  has 
never  been  in  the  Highlands  before, 
so  I  hope  she  won't  find  us  very 
dull  up  here.' 

'If  she  does,  she  doesn't  de- 
serve to  come,'  laughed  Norah. 
'Are  you  going  to  shoot,  Mr.  Ross  f 

'  Yes,  Leicester  and  I  will  see 
what  we  can  kill  to-day,  if  you 
are  sure  you  would  prefer  a  turn  at 
the  fish,  Lindsay.  I'm  only  afraid 
it  is  too  bright  for  them  to  take 
well  to-day.' 

*  Never  mind ;  if  they  don't,  I 
can  finish  my  sketch.  I  am  not 
quite  such  an  ardent  sportsman 
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as  yoniself,  you  know,  Eoss,  and 
two  days  like  yesterday  over  the 
xnoois  are  rather  more  than  I  care 
for;  so  I  wish  you  every  luck, 
and  shall  potter  about  at  home 
to-day,  I  think.  Are  you  "for 
out''  already,  Miss  Grant,  as  the 
good  people  here  say  X  as  Norah 
came  into  the  room,  after  follow- 
ing Teddy  up-stairs,  to  put  on  her 
hat  for  the  promised  expedition 
with  that  young  torment. 

'Yes,  Ted  and  I  arranged  a 
walk  yesterday  evening,  and  even 
settled  how  long  my  breakfast 
"was  to  last,'  laughed  Norah.  *  !No, 
Mr.  Leicester,  I*m  afraid  our  walk 
was  to  be  a  teted-tete,*  as  that 
gentleman  was  preparing  to  offer 
his  company ; '  you  know  Ted  and 
I  are  old  friends,  and  we've  such 
a  round  of  calls  to  make  together, 
that  you  would  be  quite  tired  out, 
and,  besides,  be  late  for  the  shoot- 
ers. We're  going  first  to  see  old 
Duncan/  she  said,  turning  to 
!Fanny.  *I  really  have  some 
compunction  in  showing  myself  to 
him ;  for  last  year,  when  I  wished 
him  good-bye,  he  said,  "  Ah,  Miss 
^ory,  may  ye  soon  be  safe  in 
Abraham's  bosom ;"  so  perhaps  he 
will  be  disappointed  at  seeing  me 
still  in  this  vale  of  tears.' 

'  I  suppose  he  meant  much  the 
same  as  the  Irish  do,  when  they 
hope  "  you're  bed  in  heaven  may 
be  aisy," '  remarked  Mr.  Lindsay. 
^  He's  a  fine  old  man,  that  Duncan, 
and  I  admire  Ted's  sense  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  friendships ;  if  only 
he  could  sometimes  give  a  straight 
answer,  he  would  be  perfect.' 

'Don't  expect  that,'  said  Norah, 
*  it's  not  in  his  constitution ;  it  is 
a  trial,  though,  particularly  if  one 
is  in  a  hurry.  Fanny  says  it 
comes  from  their  speaking  so  much 
GraeliCy  where  there  are  no  such 
words  as  "  yes"  and  *'  no ;"  but  / 
think  it  is  a  little  peculiarity  in 
their  organisation  which  they 
can't  possibly  help.' 


Ted  had  meanwhile  been  mak- 
ing frantic  signs  to  Norah  from 
the  lawn;  so  she  followed  him  now, 
and  disappeared  down  the  path 
leading  to  the  lake.  Mr.  Leicester 
watched  her  depart,  and  then 
muttered  to  himself,  'Confound 
that  shooting  !  I  never  meant  to 
go  out  at  all  to-day ;  and  if  the 
simple  fact  of  wearing  a  kilt 
makes  them  think  I  mean  to  shoot, 
I  declare  I'll  wear  black  clothes 
all  the  i^st  of  my  visit;'  and  he 
went  rather  disconsolately  to  pre- 
pare for  his  expedition. 

'Isn't  that  a  dear  nice  girll' 
said  Mrs.  Eoss  to  Geoffrey  as 
they  stood  in  the  window,  after 
Korah  had  disappeared  from 
view. 

'  She  seems  so  indeed,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  rarity  nowadays  to 
find  a  pretty  girl  seemingly  so  un- 
spoilt.' 

'And  really  so,'  said  Fanny 
eagerly,  for  her  love  for  Norah 
was  very  true  and  warm,  and  she 
was  never  tired  of  singing  her 
Mend's  praises;  besides,  to  tell 
the  truth,  just  at  present  she  had 
an  object  in  doing  so. 

'  You  can't  think,  Mr.  Lindsay,' 
she  continued,  '  what  that  girl  is 
at  home  ;  and  that's  the  place  to 
try  character.  Ever  since  her  hus- 
band's death,  Mr&  Grant  has  had 
very  poor  health,  and  almost  aU 
the  housekeeping  now  devolves  on 
I^orah  (a  more  difficult  task  indeed 
than  if  she  had  entire  manage- 
ment). They  are  not  very  rich, 
though  comfortably  off;  and  yet 
I  am  sure  that  Korah,  with  her 
small  allowance,  does  more  good 
than  many  girls  with  double  the 
amount.  She  is  never  idle,  and 
finds  time  with  all  her  other  duties 
to  help  her  little  sister  with  her 
lessons ;  in  fact,'  added  Fanny,  '  I 
can't  say  more  than  that  she  is 
really  good — below  the  surface,  I 
mean — and,  as  you  see,  with  no 
prudery.' 
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*  ^  A  maid  who  can  be  meny, 
And  yet  deront  at  prayer,"' 

quoted  Geoffirey  half  shyly — 'per- 
haps that's  the  secret,  Mrs.  Boss.' 

Fanny  looked  up  surprised ;  as 
a  rule  Geol&ey  Lindsay  was  so 
quiet  and  self-contained,  she 
hardly  expected  such  words  from 
him,  though  she  liked  him  all  the 
better  for  them. 

'Yes,  I  think  that  is  just  it, 
Mr.  Lindsay;  and  I  speak  from 
experience,  for  I  have  known 
Korah  Grant  many  years  now. 
She  has  of  course,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  her  own  faults,  but  they  lie 
much  on  the  surface ;  and  I  think, 
among  all  my  friends,  I  know  no 
girl  who  would  make  a  better  wife 
to  a  good  husband,  some  day,  than 
Korsdi.  But  when  I  get  on  this 
subject  I  never  know  when  to 
stop ;  so  I  will  run  away  and  order 
my  household,  or  you  wiU  get  no 
dinner  to-night,  and  what  would 
you  all  say  thenf  and  Mrs.  Boss 
hurried  away,  well  pleased  with 
their  little  conversation, 

Geof&ey  stood  where  she  had 
left  him,  enjoying  the  glorious 
view  and  deUcious  air,  frosty,  as 
the  early  mornings  so  often  are  by 
the  begmning  of  September  in  the 
Highluids ;  rather  smiling  to  him- 
self the  while,  for  he  thought  he 
understood  his  kind  little  hostess's 
wishes  for  himself,  and  this  Mend 
she  had  been  praising  up  to  the 
skies  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  at 
her  busiest  time  in  the  morning. 
But  the  little  woman  was  so  evi- 
dently only  anxious  that  those 
she  loved  should  be  as  happy  as 
herself  (though  perhaps  these 
things  are  better  left  to  arrange 
themselves),  that  no  one  could 
possibly  be  offended  with  her. 
But  Geoffrey  was  amused  j  it  was 
still  such  very  early  days  to  think 
of  such  a  thing.  Why,  he  had 
been  in  the  house  with  this  Miss 
Grant  barely  one  day,  and  though 
all  he  had  seen  of  her  certainly 


attracted  him,  he  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  be- 
sides, he  was  a  sworn  bachelor, 
and  would  in  all  probabilitydie 
one;  he  was  getting  too  old  to 
settle  down  into  married  life ;  and 
he  walked  off  whistling  a  verse 
of  a  song,  the  words  of  which, 
could  Fanny  have  heard  them, 
would  have  cast  her  hopes  to  the 
ground. 

Geofi&ey  got  his  fishing  appara- 
tus together,  saw  the  shooters  0% 
and  then  strolled  down  towards 
the  lake,  on  the  look-out  for  Dun- 
can. The  Lodge  stood  on  high 
ground,  commanding  a  lovely 
view ;  from  the  lawn  in  front  a 
gate  led  into  a  thick  fir-wood,  and 
walking  on  through  this  brought 
you  to  the  lake.  Into  this  wood 
Geoffirey  sauntered,  thinking  that 
he  would  come  some  morning 
early  and  take  a  sketch,  for  the 
sun  was  shining  through  the 
branches  in  a  way  that  delighted 
his  artist  eye.  As  he  came  out  of 
the  wood  and  in  sight  of  the  lake 
he  looked  about,  expecting  to  see 
Duncan  at  his  usual  occupation  of 
mending  the  trout-nets;  but  he 
was  not  in  sight,  and  Geof^y 
descended  to  the  shore  to  look  for 
him.  As  he  did  so  he  heard 
Teddy's  clear  voice,  and,  turning 
round,  espied  him  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, perched  on  the  keel  of  a 
boat  Duncan  was  mending,  and 
Norah  leaning  against  it,  chatting 
to  the  old  man,  who  looked  per- 
fectly happy  and  pleased.  ThBj 
had  their  backs  to  him,  and  as  he 
came  up  he  overheard  Duncan's 
answer  to  Norah's  last  remark. 

*Weel,  Miss  Nory'  (he  never 
eotUd  be  induced  to  call  her  hy 
her  proper  name),  'weel.  Miss 
Nory,  ye're  just  aboot  rioht,  an 
it's  no  vary  freaquent  a*  mak  a 
meestak  aboot  the  waither,  far 
you  see,  mem,  a've  bin  bom  an' 
bred  i'  the  place  whatever,  an'  am 
maybe  pretty  flu'nt  wi'  tiie  aili- 
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ments;  thongh  it's  no'  for  the 
like  o'  me  to  be  prood  o'  that, 
the  Lord  be  thankit.  StiU  a' 
do  think.  Miss  Noiy,  ye  need  na 
he  feared  for  the  waither  the  day ; 
far  if  it  doesna'  torn  shoory,  it's 
pnttty  share  to  be  faire/ 

'A  tmly  Highland  speech,' 
thought  Geoffrey,  as  he  came 
round  to  the  trio.  '  How  are  you 
to-day,  Duncan?  Miss  Grant, 
I  didn't  expect  to  find  you  here 
yet,  but  I  suppose  Ted  brought 
you  to  see  his  friend  Duncan  first 
thing.' 

-  'Course,'  said  Ted  from  his 
perch, '  Miss  Grant  wanted  to  ask 
about  the  weather,  Mr.  GeoSJ 

'  And  have  got  a  very  satisfac- 
tory answer,'  said  !Norah,  looking 
up  with  a  laugh  in  her  eye.  '  I 
daresay  you  may  have  overheard 
it  as  you  came  up,  Mr.  Lindsay ; 
it  has  quite  set  my  mind  at  rest 
for  this  day  at  least ;'  then  raising 
her  voice,  for  Duncan  was  very 
deaf,  she  said, '  We've  been  coax- 
ing Duncan  to  give  us  a  row  this 
afternoon ;  it's  just  a  day  for  the 
water,  so  still  and  lovely ;  and  I 
have  not  had  a  row  since  this  time 
last  year,  so  I  long  for  one.' 

'Ay,  8Ljy  mem;  ye  shall  have 
yer  row,  an'  the  young  genleman 
too;  an'  Donal',  he'U  just  help 
me  clane  cot  the  boat,  an'  mak  it 
worthy  o'  ye.' 

Norahbegged  he  would  not  take 
any  trouble  about  it ;  and  calling 
latiier  in  haste  to  Teddy,  who  she 
saw  was  meditating  tiie  experi- 
ment of  a  paddle  with  his  boots 
and  stockings  on,  she  told  him  if 
they  did  not  go  at  once  they  would 
never  be  at  the  gate  by  eleven. 

'Ton  don't  Imow  what  a  lot 
we  have  to  do  this  morning,  Mr. 
lindsay,'  she  said,  turning  to  him, 
laughing ; '  we've  already  called  on 
Carlo,  but  he  was  out,  and  we 
only  left  cards ;  and  on  the  large 
Hen  family,  who  were  nearly 
all  at  home,  but  at  breakfast. 


so  it  would  not  have  been  good 
manners  to  stay  long  and  watch 
them.  Now  our  call  on  Duncan 
is  finished,  and  we  have  still  a 
visit  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Macintosh, 
and  after  that  to  some  pet  pup- 
pies of  Ted's  in  the  stable ;  so 
you  see  we  must  not  waste  our 
time  here.  Grood-bye  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  come,  Teddy.' 

Geoffrey  watched  her  retreating 
figure,  thinking  to  himself  what  a 
graceful  one  it  was.  It  had  wisely 
been  left  much  to  Nature  to  form, 
and  she  had  been  very  kind  to  it, 
as  she  usually  is  when  she  gets  a 
chance ;  Norah  consequently  had 
a  handsome  easy  figure  and  a 
free  unconscious  carriage — ^great 
charms ;  and  so  thought  Greoffrey, 
as  he  turned  to  arrange  about 
his  fishing  expedition  with  old 
Duncan. 

They  met  again  at  lunch,  when 
Geoffrey  came  in  rather  disap- 
pointed at  his  bad  sport;  for  it 
was  far  too  bright  for  the  Imowing 
little  fish  to  take.  However,  he 
said  he  would  take  a  turn  at  his 
sketch  in  the  afternoon^  and  make 
use  of  the  fine  weather  while  it 
lasted. 

•  When  does  your  row  come  off^ 
Miss  Grant  ?  is  it  to  be  a  tStedteie 
again  with  your  friend  Teddy, 
or  may  I  be  allowed  a  seat 
toor 

'  You  had  better  ask  him,'  she 
answered,  with  a  smile,  '  as  it  is 
his  entertainment ;  but  Milly  is 
coming,  and,  Fanny,  you  are  going 
to  favour  us  too,  are  you  not  1  so 
I  should  think  you  might  get  per- 
mission. Duncan  said  we  might 
come  about  four.' 

'  Then  I  shall  finish  my  sketch, 
and  join  you  on  the  shore  at  that 
time,  when  I  shall  have  earned  a 
row.' 

Norah  retired  to  her  room  after 
lunch,  and  vnrote  diligently  for 
some  time.  It  was  not  an  employ- 
ment she  much  cared  about — ^re- 
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ceiving  news  was  more  to  her 
taste ;  but  she  knew  -what  a  treat 
letters  were  to  those  at  home,  and 
how  eagerly  Madge  would  look 
for  one  horn  her,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  like  Norah  to  disap- 
point her.  So  she  did  her  duty 
bravely,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  seated  herself  in  the  boat, 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  light 
heart  Duncan's  services  were 
dispensed  with,  as  Geoffrey  would 
row,  and  they  went  lazily  up  and 
down,  enjoying  the  delicious  even- 
ing and  glorious  view. 

Korah  was  rather  quiet  j  beauti- 
ful scenery,  like  beautifal  music, 
made  her  disincL'ned  to  talk ;  and 
as  she  sat  idly  letting  her  hand 
dip  into  the  water  at  each  move- 
ment of  the  boat,  with  her  pretty 
gray  eyes  dreamily  fixed  on  the 
changing  scene,  she  looked  veiy 
sweet  and  simple.  As  I  have 
said,  a  great  charm  about  Norah 
was  the  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness; and  as  Geoffrey  sat 
opposite  her,  lazily  pulling  them 
along,  he  enjoyed  Jiis  view  quite 
as  much  as  she  did  hers.  The 
children  kept  up  a  little  chatter 
between  themselves,  and  Fanny 
was  fully  occupied  in  guarding 
their  movements.  Geoffrey  felt 
quite  inclined  to  be  quiet  too, 
just  then,  and  they  drifted  along 
peacefully  for  some  minutes. 
Norah  roused  herself  presently, 
and  said,  laughing,  *  This  would 
soon  turn  into  a  Quakers'  meeting 
were  it  not  for  the  children.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  may  I  take  an  oar)  I 
tried  once  or  twice  last  year,  and 
should  like  to  see  how  much  I 
remember.' 

They  changed  places,  and  rowed 
home  in  a  more  sociable  manner. 

On  reaching  home  they  found 
Mr.  Eoss  seated  at  the  tea-table, 
doing  its  honours  in  truly  mascu- 
line style  to  himself  and  Per- 
cival  Leicester,  who  was,  as  usual, 
reclining  in  an  armchair,  listlessly 


reading  some  letters  which  had 
arrived  during  his  absence. 

'  Well,  I  do  call  this  nice  treat- 
ment,' remarked  Mr.  Eoss,  as  the 
boating-party  came  in.  *  Here  are 
Leicester  and  I  quite  done  up, 
expecting  a  cheerful  welcome  oa 
our  return  home,  and  we  find  the 
house  perfectly  deserted,  even  the 
children  out,  and  I  am  reduced  to 
pouring  out  the  tea — very  untidy; 
disagreeable  work  it  is  too.' 

'  So  you  seem  to  have  found, 
Mr.  Boss,'  said  Norah,  laughing, 
and  pointing  to  the  tea-clotibu  '  I 
think  that  poor  cloth  has  got 
quite  as  much  tea  as  the  cups. 
Fanny,  you  are  tired.  Let  me  pour 
out  the  tea,  please  do ;  I  like  it.' 

*  If  you  will  be  so  good,  dear, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged,  and 
luxuriate  in  this  armchair  a  little. 
Ned,  if  you  wanted  to  find  us  at 
home,  pray  why  did  you  return 
so  early?  It's  barely  six  yet 
Had  you  poor  sport  V 

*  No ;  pretty  good  on  the  whole. 
But  I  don't  fancy  Leicester  felt 
much  inclined  for  it  to-day,  eh, 
Leicester  V 

,  'Well,  no;  I  can't  say  I  did 
exactly.  I  fancy  I  was  nervous, 
or  something,  and  found  myself 
constantly  wondering  what  was 
going  on  at  home,'  answered  Per- 
cival,  with  a  languishing  look  to- 
wards Norah,  which,  however, 
she  did  not  see,  her  attention 
being  wholly  given  to  the  tea. 
Geo&ey  came  forward  to  hand  the 
cups,  which  Percival  perceiving, 
up  he  jumped,  with  many  apolo- 
gies for  his  tardiness ;  but  he  was 
too  late,  and  only  received  a  cool 
'  thanks'  from  Norah,  and  advice 
to  rest  after  his  long  day's  work, 
and  then  she  went  on  with  some- 
thing she  was  saying  to  Geof&ey. 
Percival  glanced  at  the  two  for  a 
moment,  with  anything  but  a 
pleased  expression  of  countenance, 
and,  saying  he  had  some  letters 
to  answer,  quitted  the  room. 
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'What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
-with  that  hoy  f  asked  Mr.  Koss, 
when  he  was  gone.  'He  has 
heen  ahout  as  amiahle  as  two 
sticks  all  day.  Not  brought  down 
one  bird,  and  only  brightened  up 
when  I  proposed  returning  home ; 
a  thing  which  I  was  very  loth 
to  dO|  for  the  birds  were  splendid 
— less  wild  than  they  have  been 
for  days.  But  I  began  to  be  afraid 
the  boy  was  ill.' 

*  O,  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
the  matter  in  that  way/  said 
Fanny.  '  He  seemed  well  enough 
this  morning,  although  I  did  not 
think  he  was  yery  anxious  to 
ahoot.' 

'  Perhaps  the  kilt  does  not  quite 
agree  with  him.  I  noticed  the 
colours  were  very  bright,  and 
perhaps  the  green  was  arsenic/ 
proposed  I^orah  demurely. 

'  Miss  Grant,  don't  be  so  satiri- 
cal. Why  should  not  this  de- 
scendant of  the  Leicesters  dress 
as  he  chooses  V  said  Mr.  Eoss. 

'0,  by  all  means/  answered 
I^orah.  'Only  it's  a  pity  some 
"fay"  could  not  "the  giftie  gie 
him,  to  see  himself  as  others  see 
him ;"  and  I  hold  to  my  opinion, 
that  none  but  a  Highlander  has 
the  right  to  wear  a  kilt,  and  if 
others  do  so,  why,  they  deserve  to 
look  iU  and  be  laughed  at.  How- 
ever, let  this  particular  kilt  rest 
in  peace,  by  all  means,  and  Mr. 
Leicester  may  shoot  in  his  dress- 
suit  to-morrow,  studs  and  all, 
without  my  remarking  on  the 
subject.' 

'He  won't  get  the  chance,  I 
fear,'  said  Mr.  Ross ;  '  for  Macin- 
tosh thinks  the  birds  require  a 
rest.  So  we  must  amuse  ourselves 
at  home,  and  take  a  drive — ^to 
Dingwall,  perhaps,  if  you  feel  in- 
clined, or  some  such  thing.' 

'  Nothing  nicer,'  answered 
Norah.  'Fanny,  I  am  going  to 
improve  my  mind  with  a  book 
till  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;' 


and,  departing  with  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  she  enjoyed  half  an  hour's 
comfortable  reading  before  begin- 
ning to  adorn  heiself  for  that  meal. 

She  appeared  at  dinner-time  in 
a  pale-blue  cashmere,  with  a  lace 
handkerchief  round  her  pretty 
shoulders,  a  dress  that  became  her 
perfectly.  Airaid  she  had  been 
rather  rude  to  Percival  at  tea- 
time,  she  exerted  herself  to  be 
polite  and  pleasant  to  him  now, 
stupid  as^she  found  his  conversa- 
tion. Percival  brightened  won- 
derfully under  the  process,  coming 
out  with  one  or  two  more  than 
usually  brilliant  remarks,  and 
attaching  himself  to  her  so  closely 
in  the  drawing-room  afterwards 
thatNorah  began  to  repent  of  her 
kind-heartedness. 

Of  course  Mr.  Leicester  sang; 
he  did  a  little  of  everything,  and 
excelled  in  nothing.  Moreover, 
his  songs  invariably  were  about 
'The  Stormy  Billows  of  the  Deep,' 
'  The  Roar  of  the  Winds/  or 
something  equally  stormy  in  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  used  always  to  try 
Norah's  gravity  to  the  utmost  to 
hear  him  warble  these  songs  with 
his  insignificant  little  tenor.  To- 
night, after  she  had  played  for 
some  time  and  left  the  piano,  he 
was  requested  to  sing  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Fanny,  who  knew  he 
would  be  disappointed  weie  he 
not  asked,  as  he  had  a  great  idea 
of  his  own  powers  in  that  line. 
So  he  looked  through  his  collec- 
tion, being  evidently  particular  in 
his  selection  to-night,  and  bring- 
ing two  songs  to  Norah,  asked  if 
she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Hardly  glancing  at  the  songs, 
she  answered,  '  So  sorry,  Mr.  Lei- 
cester, but  you  know  I  don't  read 
music  at  first  sight.' 

'0,  but  really,   Miss  Grant/ 

remonstrated  poor  Percival,  much 

•  hurt,  '  I  sang  these  songs  ever  so 

often  last  year  to  your  accom- 
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paniment — ^these  very  same  songs. 
I  picked  them  out  on  purpose.* 

Of  conise  Norah  could  say  no 
more;  and,  much  to  Geoflfrey's 
amusement,  ^ho  vtb&  seated  near 
and  had  heard  the  whole  affair, 
she  rose  and  went  to  the  piano, 
where  Percival  warbled  away  and 
felt  happy. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Ross  said, '  I  say,  Qeoff,  you  lazy 
fellow,  youVe  not  sung  once  since 
you  came.  Come,  bring  out  your 
music  and  fire  away.  Perhaps 
Miss  Grant  will  kindly  accompany 
you.' 

But,  alas,  if  Norah  '  could  not 
read  at  first  sight'  one  hour  ago, 
she  certainly  could  not  pretend  to 
have  acquired  the  talent  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time;  and  so  now, 
though  she  knew  she  could  easily 
haye  complied  with  the  request, 
she  was  obliged,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  before,  to  refuse ;  and 
to  her  secret  annoyance  Fanny 
took  her  place,  yolunteering  to 
try  what  she  could  do.  Korah 
and  Geoffrey  had  been  very  plear 
sant  and  Mendly  all  day,  and  she 
was  really  sorry  to  refuse. 

As  Fanny  saw  her  visitor  to 
her  room  that  night,  and  they 
were  warming  their  feet  over 
Norah's  fire,  she  said,  'Well, 
dear,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
visitors  this  year,  now  that  you 
have  had  a  day's  experience )' 

'0,  as  to  Mr.  Leicester,  you 
know  my  feelings  of  last  year 
concerning  him,  and  they  have 
not  altered  one  jot.  Mr.  Lindsay 
seems  nice;  but  I  don't  know 
him  well  enough  to  venture  an 
opinion/  with  which  cautious 
answer  Mrs.  Eoss  had  to  be  con- 
tent, as  her  friend  then  changed 
the  subject 


CHAPTER  IIL 

*  She  spake  snch  good  tlion^ts  natanL* 

Miss  Tbnnant  arrived  late  the 
next  afternoon.  She  was  a  girl 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  small^ 
and  very  dark.  A  nice  girl  on. 
the  whole,  but  very  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  every- 
thing English  was  right  and  every- 
thing Scotch — ^well,  not  wrong, 
but  very  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Fanny  had  known 
her  many  years,  but  this  was  her 
first  visit  to  Robin  Lodge,  and, 
indeed,  to  Scotland.  Airiying 
late,  she  was  too  much  feitigued 
with  her  journey  to  appear  at 
dinner,  so  her  first  introduction 
to  the  guests  in  the  house  was  at 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  weather  seemed  to  be  at '  set 
fisdr'  just  now ;  for  it  was  another 
glorious  day,  as  Norah  observed 
with  pleasure  on  rising  that  morn- 
ing ;  a  wet  Sunday  in  the  High- 
lands, many  miles  from  a  church, 
is  rather  a  wearisome  thing.  Miss 
Tennant  proved  a  very  chatty 
young  lady,  much  surprised  at  her 
first  day  in  the  Highlands  being 
a  fine  one ;  in  fact,  she  seemed  to 
have  prepared  herself,  from  her 
remarks,  to  be  surprised  at  every- 
thing she  saw. 

They  generally  had  little  home- 
made rolls  for  breakfast  at  Robin 
Lodge,  very  much  the  same  as  one 
might  get  in  any  country  house 
in  England;  but  Miss  Tennant 
expressed  herself  much  astonished 
at  sight  of  them,  greeting  them 
rather  as  old  Mends  in  a  land  of 
strangers. 

'  Now,  really,'  said  she ;  *  now, 
Mr.  Ross,  do  you  really  get  these 
things  in  Scotland  ?  I  never  ima- 
gined you  could.' 

'  Perhaps  you  thought  our  usual 
breakfeut  consisted  of  barley-broth 
and  oat-cake.  Miss  Tennant  V  he 
answered,  much  amused.  'No, 
I  assure  you  we  are  quite  civilised 
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up  here,  and  make  a  rule  of  not 
having  singed  sheep's  head  for 
dinner  more  than  four  or  five 
times  a  week.' 

*I^o,  really,  Mr.  Boss,  do  you, 
though?  Well,  I  daresay  it  is 
very  nice  when  you  get  accus- 
tomed to  it.  I  am  sure  I  am 
quite  anxious  to  try  it.  Miss 
Grant,  how  do  you  get  on  up  here 
with  your  English  tastes  ?  To-day, 
for  instance,  Sunday,  I  suppose 
you  read  the  service  at  home,  as 
I  hear  there  is  no  English  church 
near,  or  do  you  attend  the  service 
at  the  Scotch  meeting-house  f 

l^orah  saw  her  host's  colour 
rise,  for  he  was  a  Scotchman  to 
the  core,  and  she  hastened  to  say, 

'  0,  you  know.  Miss  Tennant, 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boss  belong 
to  the  Established  Church  of  the 
country ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  meeting-house  here,  and  I 
have  always  gone  with  them.' 

'  But  do  just  as  you  like,  dear,' 
added  Mrs.  Boss  kindly.  *  I  am 
truly  sorry  we  have  no  English 
church  near,  as  I  know  you  wiU 
miss  it.  /  did  very  much  when 
first  I  came  here,  but  have  got 
quite  reconciled  to  the  change 
now.' 

'  Quite  a  case  of  ^'  love  me,  love 
my  church,"  you  see.  Miss  Ten- 
nant,' laughed  her  husband ;  '  but 
we  don't  victimise  our  visitors 
unless  they  choose,  and  you  will 
find  lots  of  improving  literature 
in  the  library  if  you  prefer  to  stay 
at  home.' 

'  O  dear,  no,  Mr.  Boss,  by  no 
means  ;  I  shall  immensely  enjoy 
going,  everything  will  be  so  new 
to  me;'  and  ]V£ss  Tennant  was 
evidently  prepared  to  be  very  much 
astonished  indeed. 

The  whole  party  started  about 
eleven  for  their  eight  miles'  drive 
to  church  in  the  wagonette  that 
always  conveyed  the  fiunily  thither 
on  Sundays. 

Arrived  at   the   church -door. 


Mr.  Boss  led  the  way  in,  then  let 
Miss  Tennant  pass  to  the  top  of 
the  pew ;  Nondi  followed. 

The  first  thing  that  evidently 
astonished  Miss  Tennant  was  the 
entrance  of  the  precentor,  who 
proceeded  to  seat  himself  in  his 
place  under  the  pulpit.  Being 
arrayed  in  a  black  gown,  similar 
to  the  minister's,  she  naturally 
inferred  he  was  the  clergyman, 
and  whispered  to  ^Norah, 

'  Does  he  always  begin  the  ser- 
vice in  that  little  boxl  How 
funny  I' 

'Why,  that's  the  precentor,' 
whispered  Norah,  in  return.  'Con- 
ducts the  singing,  you  know ;  the 
clergyman  has  not  come  in  yet.' 

Presently  he  entered,  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand ;  gave  out  the 
psalm  to  be  sung ;  and  the  pre- 
centor, stooping  down,  produced 
a  large  placard,  whereon  was  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  tune. 
This  he  displayed  in  a  conspicu- 
ous position  to  the  congregation, 
and  after  a  minute  removed.  Then 
touching  his  tuning  -  fork,  he 
hummed  the  note,  and  stood  up. 
Miss  Tennant  stood  up  too!  NonJi 
touched  her,  finding  it  difficult  to 
command  her  gravity;  for  the 
Lodge  pew  was  exactly  oppo- 
site the  pulpit,  and  consequently 
to  the  precentor  also,  and  the 
concerned  look  on  that  gentle- 
man's face  as  he  discoveied  his 
rival  in  the  gallery  was  truly 
comical  to  behold.  Miss  Tennant 
saw  her  mistake  in  a  moment,  and 
resumed  her  seat,  covered  with 
confusion.  The  precentor  had 
now  started  the  tune  in  an  in- 
credibly high  key,  and  the  con- 
gregation at  the  third  or  fourth 
word  joined  in,  all  at  their  own 
sweet  will  and  individual  taste. 
He  led  them  safely  up  to  a  truly 
astonishing  pitch;  then,  with  a 
placid  smile,  meanly  left  them  to 
make  the  downward  journey  by 
themselves;  and  so  on  through 
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tbe  psalm,  varying  the  peiform- 
ance  now  and  then  with  im- 
promptu turns  and  shakes,  won- 
derful to  hear,  but  totally  impos- 
sible to  join  in,  they  came  at  such 
unexpected  moments.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  prayer,  and  the  clergy- 
man was  a  truly  good  old  man, 
and  prayed  as  he  felt.  After  that 
came  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
reading,  more  singing  of  the  same 
description  as  the  first,  more 
prayers,  and  the  sermon.  As  soon 
as  the  text  was  given  out,  the 
precentor  found  the  place  in  his 
large  Bible,  evidently  wishing  to 
call  attention  to  the  close  way  in 
which  he  meant  to  follow  the 
discourse;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  carefully  placed  the  Bible  to 
one  side  of  him.  He  then  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  clean 
folded  handkerchief,  a  box  of 
snuff,  and  a  paper  parceL  The 
handkerchief  he  opened  and  laid 
on  the  desk  before  him ;  &om  the 
box  of  snuff  he  profusely  helped 
himself  with  a  small  bone  spoon ; 
from  the  paper  parcel  he  took  a 
large  peppermint-drop,  which  he 
conveyed  to  bis  mouth  imder 
cover  of  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Then  placing  his  head  on  the 
pocket-handkerchief,  he  remained 
in  that  position,  immovable,  dur- 
ing the  rather  lengthy  sermon,  to 
all  appearance  asleep,  save  for 
the  cheerful  crunching  of  pepper- 
mint he  kept  up  all  the  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  good  for  his 
voice ;  for  he  sang  the  final  hymn 
with  redoubled  fervour,  and,  if 
possible,  at  a  greater  height  than 
before.  Then  came  the  collec- 
tion, when  the  whole  congregation 
seemed  to  contribute  the  same 
sum  of  one  penny.  Miss  Tennant 
had  imfortunately  forgotten  her 
purse,  and  was  going  to  let  the 
box  pass  without  contributing. 
She  attempted  this ;  but  no,  that 
patient  little  box  at  the  end  of 
the  long  stick  remained  station- 


ary in  front  of  her,  seeming  to 
say,  'Ko,  my  friend,  you  have 
had  your  discourse,  and  must  pay 
your  penny !'  till  Norah,  talang 
pity  on  her,  came  to  her  rescue 
with  a  coin  from  her  own  purse ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  that 
imperturbable  elder  depart  satis* 
fied. 

'  Well,  Miss  Tennant,'  remarked 
Mr.  Boss,  as  they  drove  home, 
'what  do  you  thmk  of  our  ser- 
vice )  I  rather  suspect  next  Sun- 
day you  will  prefer  a  book  in  the 
library.' 

*  0  no,  Mr.  Boss,  indeed  I  liked 
it ;  every  one  seemed  so  mucb^'in 
earnest,  and  the  service  so  simple 
and  honest.  If  only  some  of  die 
old  women  did  not  eat  quite  so 
many  peppermints  !  Still,  I  must 
acknowledge  it  was  altogether 
more  primitive  than  I  had  ex- 
pected.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Lindsay ;  *  but 
you  know  you  must  not  take  this 
special  service  as  a  pattern  of  how 
it  is  performed  everywhere,  in 
towns  for  instance.  The  primitive 
service  naturally  belongs  to  the 
more  primitive  part  of  the  country, 
and  if  you  go  into  a  Scotch  church 
in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  you  will 
see  the  difference.  So  many  of 
the  churches  have  now  quite  got 
over  their  prejudice  to  organs,  &c. ; 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  our 
friend  the  precentor,  we  must  in 
honesty  acknowledge  the  singing 
mfght  be  improved,  although, 
poor  man,  he  evidently  did  his 
best' 

'  You  speak  as  if  you  were  half 
a  Scotchman  yourself,  Mr.  Lind- 
say,' remarked  Norah. 

'  And  so  I  am,  Miss  Grant,  just 
exactly  half;  for  although  my 
mother  is  English,  my  father  was 
a  thorough  Scotchman.  However, 
he  gave  in  to  all  her  English 
tastes,  and  I  have  grown  up  more 
Englishinmyfeelingsthan  Scotch, 
and  can  uphold  either  country,  or 
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bothy  when  they  stand  in  need  of 
it' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  remarked  Mr. 
Leicester,  as  they  alighted  at  home 
after  their  long  drive,  'I  never 
heard  anything  more  trying  to  a 
man  with  a  fine  ear — ' 

*  And  voice/  added  Norah,  eotto 
voce. 

'  Than  that  singing  this  morn- 
ing; as  for  the  sermon,  you  all 
say  it  was  good ;  but  I  confess  I 
heard  very  little  of  it  beyond  the 
text,  which  I  have  forgotten. 
Those  windows  opposite  make  one 
so  confoundedly  sleepy,  I  declare 
I  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
awake.' 

*  So  it  seemed,  Leicester,'  said 
Mr.  Soss,  laughing,  as  they  en- 
tered the  house.  'I  never  saw 
any  one  sleeping  more  peacefully. 
I  nudged  you  once,  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  left  off  trying  at  last, 
thinking  it  better  to  let  you  have 
your  noonday's  sleep  out  undis- 
turbed.' 

Leicester  only  returned  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  and  the  party 
went  up-stairs  to  prepare  for  the 
early  Sunday  dinner.  The  rest 
of  the  day  passed  very  quickly; 
for  in  the  afternoon  the  gentle- 
men went  out  for  a  walk,  Miss 
Tennant  retired  to  her  room  to 
write  letters,  Mrs.  Ross  and  J^orah 
settled  themselves  in  £ront  of  the 
drawing-room  fire  and  enjoyed  a 
truly  feminine  confidential  chat, 
till  the  children  came  down  after 
their  nursery  tea  to  say  their  Sun- 
day hymns  to  their  mother.  They 
usually  heard  some  Sunday  stories 
after  this ;  but  to-day,  having  a 
new  element  in  Miss  Grant,  they 
preferred  to  hear  them  &om  her. 
Bather  to  Norah's  relief,  Mrs. 
Boss  soon  retired  upHBtairs,  leaving 
the  children  under  her  &iend*s 
care,  who  liked  infinitely  better 
to  tell  her  stories  to  the  children 
alone,  without  any  more  critical 
listeners.  Master  Ted,  whose  ideas 


frequently  got  muddled,  demanded 
the  story  of '  Jovus  and  the  Bean- 
stalk' and  'The  Ark  that  Moses 
built.'  His  doting  mother  had, 
time  after  time,  endeavoured  to 
set  his  infant  mind  right  on  these 
facts,  but  in  vaia;  he  stuck  to 
his  opinions  like  a  man,  and  she 
only  now  felt  thankful  if  he  kept 
to  these  two  points  alone,  and  did 
not  go  on  to  add  that  it  was 
Pharaoh  who  cut  off  John  the 
Baptist's  head,  &c.  Without  tor- 
menting him  with  arguments  (for 
she  knew  Teddy  of  old),  Norah 
related  one  after  another  of  the 
sweet  old  Bible  stories  that  chil- 
dren have  loved  to  hear  for  years 
and  years,  and,  let  us  hope,  will 
continue  to  do  so  long  as  there 
are  children  on  earth. 

She  told  them  in  her  own 
simple  manner,  as  she  had  often 
done  to  her  little  sister  at  home, 
and  Ted  and  Milly  clamoured 
for  'just  one  more,  Miss  Grant, 
just  this  one;'  and  Norah  con- 
tinued to  unfold  her  store,  till 
Ted,  discovering,  to  his  extreme 
disgust,  that  Milly  had  fallen 
asleep  on  her  knee,  marched  off 
to  find  his  mother,  leaving  Norah 
to  her  own  thoughts,  in  company 
with  the  sleeping  child  and  the  fire. 

Unperceived  by  her  some  one 
had  entered  the  room;  for,  re- 
turned from  their  walk,  Mr.  Boss 
and  Leicester  had  retired  up-stairs, 
and  Geoffrey,  seeing  the  drawing- 
room  dark  and  to  all  appearance 
tenantless,  had  come  in,  intending 
to  enjoy  a  dolee  far  niente  in  the 
firelight  He  had  only  just  en- 
tered, when  he  saw  Norah,  seated 
with  her  back  to  him,  watching 
the  fire,  and  Milly  fast  asleep  in 
her  arms.  He  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  gazing  at  the  pretty  home 
picture  before  him  with  admira- 
tion; ay,  and  with  just  a  little 
more  than  common  admiration, 
too.  He  had  once  or  twice  caught 
a  very  sweet  soft  look  on  NonJi's 
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fJBice  (as  in  the  boat  that  day),  but 
never  yet  had  he  seen  this  par- 
ticular expression ;  for  as  she  sat 
with  Milly's  cnrly  head  nestling 
on  her  arm,  looking  down  on  the 
pretty  little  rosy  child,  there  was 
something  very  wistfiil,  tender, 
and  sad  on  Norah's  fiuie.  Geof- 
frey would  have  given  much  to 
be  able  to  paint  her  just  as  she 
wasthen.  little  children  of  Milly's 
age  Korah  almost  worshipped; 
and  the  photograph  that  always 
stood  on  her  toUet  •  table,  the 
golden  curl  in  the  locket  she  so 
constantly  wore,  and  a  tiny  grave 
at  home  all  told  the  same  story. 
Her  only  little  brother,  whom  she 
had  passionately  loved,  and  to 
whom  she  had  been  a  sort  of 
little  mother,  had  died  some  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Poor  Korah 
had  learnt  the  truth  of  the  words, 

*  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and 

tended. 
Bat  one  dead  lamb  is  there  j* 

and  the  death  of  her  little  bro- 
ther had  been  a  blow  it  took  long 
for  her  to  get  over,  though  to 
outsiders  she  was  still  the  merry 
girl  they  had  always  known  (for 
who  could  enjoy  a  joke  like  Norah, 
or  whose  laugh  was  so  gay  as  hers  ?) ; 
still  at  quiet  times  like  this  Sun- 
day evening,  and  when  with 
little  children,  you  could  see  that 
far-away  wistful  gaze  which  Greof- 
frey  noticed  now. 

He  stole  gently  and  quietly 
away,  feeling  rather  like  a  culprit 
for  having  lingered  at  all;  not 
for  worlds  would  he  have  had 
Norah  imagine  she  had  been 
watched.  He  was  just  in  time ; 
for  the  moment  after  she  roused 
herself  with  a  sigh,  and  taking 
the  still  sleeping  Milly  in  her 
arms,  carried  her  gently  up-stairs 
and  delivered  her  into  Mrs.  Jones's 
motherly  care  after  imprinting  a 
kiss  on  the  sweet  little  face,  bhe 
did  not  linger  as  usual  for  a  chat, 
and  nurse  observed  the  sad  look 


on  her  fiice  and  felt  sorry;  for 
the  usually  bright  Miss  Grant  was 
a  great  favourite  of  hers,  as  indeed 
she  was  with  all  the  household 
from  highest  to  lowest ;  she  had 
such  a  friendly  smile  for  all,  such 
a  grateful  Hhank  you'  for  the  least 
service  rendered,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  serve  her. 

Geo£&ey  did  not  get  that  fire- 
side picture  out  of  his  head  for 
some  time,  though  when  he  and 
Norah  met  again  she  had  the  usual 
bright  look  on  her  face,  and 
laughed  with  Mr.  Boss  and 
snubbed  the  officious  Leicester 
just  as  she  had  done  before ;  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  had  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes,  and  knew  Norah  better 
in  consequence,  though  what  had 
caused  that  expression  he  knew 
not,  and  rather  wondered.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  when  Norah  had  been 
playing  some  sacred  music,  and 
Leicester,  more  than  usually  atten- 
tive, after  turning  over  her  leaves, 
addressed  some  commonplace  re- 
mark to  the  generally  good-natured 
Lindsay,  the  latter  answered  him 
so  snappishly  as  to  make  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eoss  look  up  astonished. 
But  a  minute  after,  when  his  back 
was  safely  turned,  Mrs.  Ross  look- 
ing up  caught  her  husband's  eye, 
nodded  wisely,  and  smiled.  He 
frowned  and  shook  his  head,  but 
she  did  not  seem  much  to  mind ; 
continued  to  wear  a  particularly 
satisfied  expression  all  the  evening, 
and  kissed  Norah  ^good-night' 
even  more  warmly  than  usuaL 
Foolish  Httie  Mrs.  Eoss !  Match- 
making little  Mrs.  Eosd  I 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

*  Remember  this  world,  though  it  is  not 
the  best,  is  next  to  the  l^st  we  shall  ever 
attain.* — Swaimk. 

Mrs.  Eoss  had  a  call  to  make 
next  day,  and  asked  Norah  and 
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Mifls  Tennant  if  they  would  ac- 
company her;  'and  you  may  come 
too/  she  added  to  Percived,  who 
had  refused  to  go  with  the  other 
gentlemen  on  a  fishing  expedition 
for  fear  of  aggravating  a  slight 
cold  he  had  (only  perceptible, 
however,  to  himself) ;  *  that  is,  if 
it  won't  increase  your  cold.' 

'0,  no  fear  of  that,  thanks, 
Mrs.  Ross,'  answered  the  recum- 
bent youth.  '  That's  not  the  sort 
of  thmg  to  hiirt  it;  I  was  only 
afindd  of  standing  about  with  wet 
feet' 

^Norah  had  looked  anything 
but  delighted  as  Percival  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  now  said^ 

'Don't  you  think,  Fanny,  four 
are  rather  too  many  for  an  after- 
noon call,  even  for  an  invasion 
in  the  Highlands?  Suppose  I 
stay  at  home;  I  don't  mind  in 
the  least.' 

'  Suppose  nothing  of  the  kind, 
my  dear ;'  and  Percival's  counte- 
nance, which  had  begun  to  fall, 
resumed  its  usual  placid  expres- 
sion. '  The  Keiths  are  such  nice 
people;  they  took  Glen  Inver 
tlus  year,  you  know,  and  are  in- 
deed our  only  near  neighbours. 
Ko,  come  by  all  means ;  Uie  drive 
there  is  lovely,  and  if  you  all  feel 
inclined  I  thought  we  might  walk 
back,  it  is  only  four  or  five  miles 
fix>m  here.' 

'  Delightful )'  said  Miss  Tennant. 
'You  know,  Mrs.  Eoss,  I  am  a 
first-rate  walker,  and  this  High- 
land air  is  80  delicious  !' 

Norah  looked  doubtfully  at 
PercivaL 

'  Mr.  Leicester,  you  will  never 
be  up  to  a  five-mile  walk  ;  a  cold 
is  such  a  weakening  thing,  you 
know.  I  should  advise  you  to  ask 
Mrs.  Jones  to  meet  you  half-way 
with  MiUy's  perambulator ;  she  is 
wonderfully  good-natured,  and  I 
don't  think  would  refuse.' 

Percival  coloured,  for  once  in 
his  life  looking  put  out  Mrs.  Eoss, 


though  she  could  not  resist  smil- 
ing, frowned  at  Norah,  who  went 
on  counting  N  the  stitches  in  the 
sock  she  was  knitting  with  ab- 
sorbed attention.  Miis  Tennant 
wore  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, and  I^orah  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  her  ask,  'Do 
gentlemen  really  drive  in  peram- 
bulators in  the  Highlands  1  Now, 
do  they  really.  Miss  Grant  V 

'  I  think  I  shall  try  and  arrange 
a  picnic  with  the  Keiths,  if  they 
are  at  home,'  remarked  Mrs.  Eoss. 
'  Glen  Inver  is  a  huge  house,  it 
would  hold  half-a-dozen  of  our 
little  Lodges ;  and  as  it  is  fall  of 
visitors,  we  might  have  some  fun. 
They  could  come  here  and  picnic, 
to  the  head  of  the  loch ;  there  are 
some  splendid  nut-bushes  in  the 
wood  tikere,  and  the  nuts  should 
be  about  ripe  now ;  or  we  might 
join  them,  and  climb  one  of  the 
hills  together.  Are  you  equal  to 
climbing,  Kate?  you  know  our 
Highland  hills  are  pretty  stiff 
work.' 

'Delightful!'  said  Miss  Ten- 
nant ;  'if  there  is  one  thing  I  en- 
joy, it  is  a  good  stiff  climb.' 

'  Very  well,  then  I  can  propose 
either  arrangement  I  hope  the 
weather  will  be  kind  and  keep  fear.' 

'  How  many  Keiths  are  there  V 
asked  Norah ; '  were  those  some 
of  their  party  in  church  yester- 
day?' 

'Yes,  to  your  right  There 
are  five  children — ^three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  grown  up.  The 
youngest  girl  looks  about  nine- 
teen; I  am  sure  you  would  like 
her,  Norah,  she  is  such  a  &ank 
jolly  girl ;  goes  in  for  all  sorts  of 
manly  sports — ^fishes,  rows  beauti- 
fully, rides,  and  is  very  anxious 
to  shoot,  only  her  parents,  very 
wisely,  I  think,  forbid  that.  She 
climbs  like  a  squirrel,  and  always 
looks  most  at  home  on  the  hill. 
I  like  what  I  have  seen  of  her 
immensely,  she  is  so  hearty  and 
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frank,  and  time  will  soften  soon 
enough  what  is  now  too  brusque 
in  her  manners.  The  other  girl, 
Nina,  is  some  yeara  older  (there 
is  a  brother  between) :  she  is  just 
the  reverse  of  her  sister  in  every 
way — delicate,  fair,  rather  pretty, 
and  shy.  But  I  must  say  Miss 
Jim  Keith,  as  they  call  her,  in- 
terests me  most;  her  name  is 
Jemima,  but  her  brothers  shorten- 
ed it  for  her,  and  the  nickname 
suits  her  to  perfection.' 

'Are  the  men  presentable f  in- 
quired PercivaL 

*  Yes,  nice  gentlemanly  fellows ; 
some  of  them  are  perhaps  coming 
over  to  shoot  this  week,  so  you 
can  judge  for  yourselt  Now,  if 
you  really  all  care  to  come,  I 
think  we  should  get  ready,  if  we 
mean  to  reach  home  again  in  re- 
spectable time.' 

They  all  went  up-stairs,  and  as 
Norah  entered  her  room,  Mrs. 
Boss  followed,  and,  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  said,  trying 
meanwhile  to  look  grave : 

*  My  dear  Norah,  you  really  are 
snubbing  poor  Mr.  Leicester  too 
much;  you  evidently  quite  hurt 
his  feelings  just  now,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  so  much  sar- 
casm. You  know,  my  dear,'  she 
added,  'you  are  very  unworldly 
wise.  Percival  will  be,  and  indeed 
is,  very  well  off,  and  he  is  happy 
in  a  father  and  mother  who  will 
think  the  girl  he  chooses  perfect.' 

Norah's  eyes  flashed  and  her 
colour  rose  for  a  moment ;  but  she 
soon  began  to  smile,  and,  putting 
her  hands  on  Fanny's  shoulders, 
said,  looking  her  full  in  the  face : 

'Don't  play  the  hypocrite, 
Fanny  dear;  those  mercenary 
views  don't  belong  to  you,  and  I 
don't  like  to  hear  them.  I  would 
rather  marry  a  church-mouse 
whom  I  loved  and  esteemed,  than 
some  one  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
whom  I  neither  could  love  nor 
respect ;  and  so  would  you,  I  know 


well,  only  you  thought  I  needed  a 
lecture.  No,  Fanny,  Mr.  Leicester 
gets  no  more  snubbing  than  he 
deserves  if  he  will  not  lake  a  hint, 
and  though  all  this  sounds^  I  am 
afraid,  rather  like 

"  Miss  Biddy  Baxter, 
Who  refused  Captain  Cazter 
Afbie  he  axed  her," 

still  you  understand  me,  I  know 
How  long  does  this  very  intecest- 
ing  gentleman  remain  here  V 

'  To  the  end  of  next  week,  at 
least,  I  think.  No,  Norah,  honest- 
ly I  don't  think  you  need  treat 
the  poor  fellow  so  badly ;  I  assnie 
you  it  does  no  good.' 

*  Well,  I  agree  with  you  there, 
at  least,'  assented  Norah,  laugh- 
ing, 'and  I  will  be  particularly 
polite  this  afbemoon,  just  to 
please  you.  But  you  must  take 
the  consequences;  and  mind,  I 
can't  promise  to  keep  from  an  oc- 
casional snub,  it's  too  tempting 
sometimes.' 

True  to  her  word,  Norah  was 
most  markedly  polite  all  through 
the  drive,  conversed  intelligently 
with  Percival  on  all  subjects, 
from  politics  to  ferns,  and  was 
altogether  so  charming  that  he 
brightened  and  glowed,  becoming 
so  attentive  that  Mrs.  Ross  began 
to  repent  of  her  lecture,  and  heart- 
ily mahed  she  had  left  her  eccen- 
tric young  friend  alone. 

Glen  Inver  stood  high  on  the 
face  of  a  hill,  and  the  party  got 
out  at  the  foot,  intending  to  walk 
up  to  the  house.  Percival  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  sitting 
down  to  await  their  return,  being 
easily  '  bored'  by  afternoon  calls. 
Another  day  Norah  would  have 
offered  to  send  him  out  all  sorts 
of  comforts  from  the  house,  or 
been  equally  satirical ;  but  to-day, 
remembering  her  promise,  she 
walked  demurely  up  the  avenue 
chatting  to  Miss  Tennant  and 
Fanny.  But  the  former  stopping 
behind  to  examine  some  ferns  she 
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was  'astonished'  to  find,  Fanny 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
*•  Xoiah,  you  are  too  tiresome !  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you,  and  shall 
let  you  settle  your  own  concerns 
for  the  future.' 

*  Thank  you,  dear,'  answered 
that  young  lady,  much  relieved; 
'perhaps  that  will  he  the  hest 
way  after  all.  I  am  sure  you  see 
your  plan  would  not  do  at  all.' 

'  I  never  knew  any  one  so  ridicu- 
lous, Norah ;  why  can't  you  strike 
a  happy  medium )' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  chord  was 
left  out  of  my  composition,'  laugh- 
ed Miss  Grant ;  and  at  that  moment 
Miss  Tennant  coming  up,  the 
conversation  dropped,  rather  to 
Fanny's  relief,  for  she  had  plans 
for  her  friend  in  which  Percival 
played  no  part,  though  she  felt 
sorry  at  the  same  time  for  the 
amount  of  snuhhing  he  received. 
In  the  end,  however,  her  Mend 
proved  to  he  the  more  far-sighted 
of  the  two. 

On  arriviDg  at  Glen  Inver, 
ihey  found  Mrs.  Keith  at  home, 
seated  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
Most  of  her  party,  she  said,  were 
amusii^  themselves  on  the  lawn, 
it  was  too  glorious  a  day  to  stay 
indoors ;  and  after  a  few  minutes 
she  asked  if  they  would  like  to  go 
out  too — tea  was  there,  and  they 
would  find  it  more  amusing  than 
indoors.  Fanny  gladly  consented, 
and  their  hostess  led  the  way 
hy  the  side  of  the  house  to  a 
large  lawn,  where  they  found  an 
assemhly  of  cheerful  young  people, 
mostly  gathered  under  the  shade 
of  an  ash-tree,  where  Peter  Keith, 
a  youth  of  ahout  twenty-one,  was 
officiating  at  the  tea-tahle,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  eldest 
sister,  who  was  languidly  reposing 
in  a  garden-chair,  and  not  making 
any  very  strenuous  eflforts  to  pre- 
vent him.  As  the  callers  arrived 
on  the  scene  they  were  greeted  hy 
a  peal  of  laughter,  caused  hy  the 
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tormenting  Peter  having  succeed- 
ed in  lodging  the  contents  of  the 
milk-jug  in  the  tea-pot,  and  then 
declaring  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  remarkahle  discovery,  *  for  only 
add  a  little  sugar  and  the  concoc- 
tion is  perfect.  This  is  certain  to 
be  the  way  in  which  our  grand- 
children will  drink  their  aft^oon 
tea;  there  may  even  he  a  little 
bread-and-butter  added,  all  coming 
from  the  same  tea-pot,  and  the 
invention  is  complete.' 

Mrs.  Keith  and  her  guests  were 
standing  by  the  table,  laughing 
in  spite  of  themselves,  before 
Peter  had  finished  his  harangue. 
His  mother  introduced  the  girls 
to  her  daughters,  and  took  Mrs. 
Boss  off  to  a  comfortable  garden- 
seat,  telling  Peter  to  order  a  fresh 
relay  of  tea;  '  and,  Jim,'  she  called 
to  her  youngest  daughter,  're- 
member you  are  to  pour  it  out. 
I  won't  have  any  more  of  Peter's 
pranks.  What  on  earth  have 
you  been  doing  to  your  hair,  Jim  ? 
you  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.' 

'Only  playing  tennis,  mother 
dear.  Isn't  it  a  glorious  game )' 
said  Miss  Jim,  turning  to  Norah ; 
'I  don't  think  there  exer  was 
anything  like  it,  do  you  V 

'  I  have  played  so  little,  I 
hardly  enjoy  a  game  thoroughly 
yet,'  answered  Norah,  'but  it 
looks  splendid  when  well  played.' 

'  That  it  is  !  I  hope  you  are 
paying  Mrs.  Eoss  a  long  visit. 
Miss  Grant,  so  that  you  can 
come  over  often  and  play ;  do  you 
know,  I  like  your  face  so  much.' 

Norah  laughed, '  AUow  me  tore- 
turn  the  compliment.  Miss  Keith.' 

'  I'm  not  Miss  Keith,  so  don't 
call  me  that,  please;  and  "  Miss 
Jim"  is  too  ridiculous — it  always 
sounds  as  if  one  should  say 
"Master  Jim;"  so  I  am  simply 
"Jim,"  neither  more  nor  less. 
Come  along  now,  and  find  a  seat 
under  this  tree ;  I  see  Nina  is  talk- 
ing to  Miss  Tennant;  just  wait 
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one  moment,  and  I'll  catch  my  two 
brothers  and  introduce  them  to 
jou.  That's  Peter  coming  across 
the  lawn,  carrying  the  tea-pot; 
he's  a  dear  boy  and  my  favourite 
brother.  Ah,  and  here  comes  Bob. 
Miss  Gi*ant,  allow  me  to  introduce 
Mr.  Bobert  Keith  to  you,  also  Mr. 
Peter  Keith :  he  doesn't  mean  to 
be  rude,  but  he  forgets  that  he 
still  has  the  tea-pot  in  his  hands, 
and  is  wearing  as  a  cravat  the 
ribbon  that  slwuld  tie  up  "my 
bonnie  brown  hair."  Pray  excuse 
his  country  manners !' 

Peter  laughed  and  apologised, 
and  he  and  Norah  were  soon 
chatting  together  in  a  very  friend- 
ly way,  while  Jim  went  off  to 
bring  Korah  her  tea. 

'Now  you  have  seen  all  our 
people  but  Harry,'  she  said,  as 
she  returned  with  her  visitor's 
cup  and  her  own,  '  and  he  is  out 
shooting  with  some  of  our  party.' 

^^orah  rather  wondered  how 
many  '  our  party'  consisted  of,  for 
the  lawn  seemed  pretty  well 
covered  with  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages«  On  looking  about  her,  how- 
ever, she  discovered  the  party 
consisted  of  the  members  of  the 
Keith  family  already  mentioned, 
two  Miss  Grahams — pretty  girls 
of  four-  or  five-and-twenty — a  co- 
mical boy  named  Jack  Eowe,  who 
acted  as  Peter's  partner  in  all  the 
latter's  mischievous  pranks,  and  a 
Mr.  Ward,  a  cousin  of  the  family, 
^ho  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a 
promising  flirtation  with  the 
younger  and  prettier  Miss  Gra- 
ham. Considering  that  part  of 
the  household  was  out  shooting, 
Korah  thought  Glen  Inver  must 
be  a  pretty  elastic  house. 

They  remained  some  time,  till 
Mrs.  Boss,  feeling  for  the  lonely 
Percival,  rose  to  go.  As  they 
.said  'Good-bye,'  Mrs.  Keith  turned 
to  the  two  girls,  saying,  'Mrs. 
Boss  has  kindly  proposed  we 
ishould  join  you  in  a  picnic  up 


your  lake,  and  I  know  nothing 
will  give  my  young  people  more 
pleasure ;  she  is  to  fix  a  day  next 
week  for  it;  but  in  the  mean  time 
she  has  promised  me  you  will  all 
join  us  on  Friday,  when  we  intend 
making  a  picnic  up  Ben  Wyvis. 
You  must  all  come  as  early  as 
possible;  we  shall  drive  to  the 
foot,  and  any  who  like  may  ride 
up  on  Daisy  and  Nolly,  our  two 
little  Shetland  ponies.  The  cart 
goes  up  too,  80  I  think  I  may 
promise  not  to  over-fatigue  you.' 

Korah  thanked  her  warmly; 
Mrs.  Keith  was  such  a  kind 
motherly  sort  of  woman,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  planning  frolics 
for  her  young  people  quite  as 
much  ^  ^B09^  did  .^iliemselves. 
Miss  Tennaiit  flaid  it  ^puld  be 
'delightful;'  in  fact,  I  verily 
believe  if  you  had  offered  to  cut 
off  her  head,  she  would  only  have 
answered  '  Delightful !'  horn,  sheer 
habit. 

Jim,  Peter,  and  Bob  walked  to 
the  foot  of  the  avenue  with  their 
guests,  and  they  parted  with  much 
friendly  feeling  on  both  sides.  The 
whole  party  at  Glen  Inver  seemed 
so  thoroughly  to  enjoy  life,  did 
everything  with  such  zeal  (Nina^ 
perhaps,  excepted,  and  she,  poor 
girl,  was  really  delicate),  they  were 
so  hospitable  and  fiiendly^  so 
thoroughly  wdl-bred,  in  fact,  that 
no  pne  copld  help  feeling  at  home 
wi^h  them  all,  and  Norah,  for  one, 
had  much  enjoyed  her  call.  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  she 
answered  Percival  even  more 
scornfully  than  usual,  when  he 
asked  if  they  had  not  been 
awfully  bored,  they  had  been  such 
a  confoundedly  long  time. 

'  Certainly  not ;  and  please  not 
to  swear,  Mr.  Leicester ;  it  is  not 
polite  in  ladies'  society,  you  know.* 

'How  did  you  like  them  all)' 
asked  Mrs.  Boss,  as  they  trudged 
along  home. 

'  Very  much  indeed/  answered 
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Koiah.  'Miss  Jim  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  girls  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time,  and  her  pet 
brother,  Peter,  is  truly  comicaL 
Short  as  our  acquaintance  is,  he 
confided  to  me  at  least  half  a  dozen 
scrapes  he  has  been  in  since  his 
airival  here  this  year,  the  least 
important  being  a  fall  £rom  their 
boat  into  the  river.  The  Sunday 
before  last,  he  says,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  church,  or  he  would  have 
had  convulsions  from  trying  not 
to  laugh  at  the  precentor.' 

*Poor  boy,'  said  Fanny,  laugh- 
ing, *  I  saw  him  leave  the  church, 
looking  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
feared  he  was  ilL  I  don't  wonder 
at  OUT  friend  the  precentor  rather 
upsetting  any  one's  gravity  till 
he  gets  "accustomed  to  him.  I 
remember  well,  the  first  time  I 
went  to  church  there,  how  hard  I 
tried  to  keep  very  serious,  and  fail- 
ed utterly,  so  lean  feel  for  Master 
Peter.  How  did  you  get  on  with  the 
eldest  daughter,  Kate?  Isshenicef 
'Delightful,' said  Miss  Tennant, 
'  so  sweet  and  fragile-looking.  It 
was  such  a  pity  you  did  not  come 
in,  Mr.  Leicester ;  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  enjoyed  it.' 

*To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss 
Tennant,  I  find  it  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  make  a  satisfactory  call 
among  a  lot  of  ladies.  You  try 
to  talk  to  all,  but  some  of  course 
must  be  left  out,  and  then  they 
feel  hurt;'  and  Percival  puffed 
away  at  his  cigar  complacently  (for 
he  had  had  leave  to  smoke). 

Mrs.  Boss,  with  all  her  good- 
nature, could  not  help  laughing  at 
Hub  arrant  conceit,  and  Norah 
remarked  demurely, 

'  I  think,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Lei- 
ceater,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
explain  the  matter  to  them,  tell 
them  you  wiU  endeavour  to  take 
them  all  in  turn,  but  not  to  break 
their  hearts  if  you  cannot  address 
many  words  to  each;  or  they  might 
draw  lots.' 


'  Eeally,  Miss  Grant,  your  first 
idea  is  a  very  good  one :  I  declare 
rU  try  it ;  you  have  such  splendid 
ideas  sometimes.' 

*Yes,  only  sometimes,'  she 
answered, laughing.  'Fanny,  what 
a  pretty  girl  that  younger  Miss 
Graham  is !' 

'  Yes,  and  some  one  else  is  of 
the  same  opinion,  I  fancy.  Mrs. 
Keith  must  have  her  hands  pretty 
well  filled  just  now;  it  can  be 
no  joke  chaperoning  such  a  num- 
ber.' 

'  When  do  you  expect  the  gen- 
tlemen home,  Mrs.  Eossl*  inquired 
Miss  Tennant.  'I  half  thought 
we  might  walk  a  little  way  along 
the  hill  and  meet  them;  it  is 
hardly  any  farther,  and  they 
should  be  returning  soon.  Shall 
we  go  V 

They  gladly  assented,  for  the 
evening  was  so  glorious  that  they 
all  felt  loth  to  go  in.  The  setting 
sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the 
hiUs,  like  a  beautiful  orb  of  fire, 
throwing  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  mountain-side,  covered  now 
with  ferns,  changed  &om  green 
to  dusky  gold ;  and  one  would  be 
indifferent  indeed  to  look  on  such 
a  scene  unmoved.  Its  beauty 
seemed  even  to  affect  Percival; 
for  though  Norah  would  rather 
not  have  spoken  at  all  just  then^ 
his  remarks,  albeit  they  were  some- 
what weak,  were  limited  to  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  at  the  lovely 
picture,  and  Norah  answered  him 
gently  and  kindly. 

They  sat  down  on  the  heather 
to  await  the  fishermen ;  and  soon, 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they 
appeared,  walking  at  a  brisk  pace 
and  carrying  their  rods  and  bas- 
kets. 

'  You  energetic  people !'  said 
Mr.  Boss,  as  they  came  up.  'I 
thought  you  meant  to  call  at  Glen 
Inver  this  afternoon,  Fanny  V 

'And  so  we  have,  only  the 
evening  was  too  glorious  to  waste 
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indooTSy  and  we  came  along  to 
meet  you  instead.' 

Mr.  Ross  thiew  himself  down 
on  the  heather  hy  his  wife's  sidoi 
and  Geofiiey,  tossing  off  his  cap 
the  hetter  to  enjoy  the  breeze, 
followed  his  example,  reposing 
lazily  on  the  heather,  his  brown 
eyes  dreamily  contemplating  the 
sky.  How  handsome  he  looked, 
to  be  sure ! 

'  Glorious,  indeed,  heavenly,' 
he  remarked  presently.  '  If  one 
could  but  paint  such  scenery  pro- 
perly !  But  it  is  almost  impossible, 
and  seems  mere  presumption  to 
attempt  it' 

'I  don't  quite  see  that,'  said 
Fanny.  '  No  doubt  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  just  this  effect;  but 
you  pay  your  tribute  of  admiration 
by  merely  attempting  to  copy  it, 
and  your  picture  would  perhaps 
giye  pleasure  to  those  who  might 
never  see  a  scene  like  this.' 

Geoffrey  was  silent,  playing 
with  a  bunch  of  rowan-berries  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Miss  Ten- 
nant  espied  them,  and  for  once, 
correct  in  her  conjectures,  ex- 
claimed, 

'  0  Mr.  Lindsay,  are  not  those 
rowan-berries  1  How  lovely  they 
are,  to  be  sure  !  Miss  Grant,  would 
they  not  look  charming  on  one's 
dressf 

*Very  pretty,'  said  Norah 
quietly. 

Geoffrey  had  handed  Miss  Ten- 
nant  the  bimch  on  her  expressing 
80  much  admiration;  but  when  she 
had  exhausted  all  the  adjectives 
in  her  vocabulary  he  quietly  held 
out  his  hand  for  them  to  be  re- 
turned, rather,  it  seemed,  to  that 
young  lady's  disappointment.  But 
she  soon  discovered  some  heather 
she  thought  she  would  like,  and 
as  the  others  rose  to  go,  requested 
Percival  to  cut  her  some,  as  it  was 
too  tough  for  her  to  gather. 

Mrs.  and  Mr.  Ross  strolled  on 
in  front,  consequently  it  fell  out 


that  Korah  and  Geo&ey  walked 
home  in  company. 

^Such  an  evening  as  this,' re- 
marked Greoffirey,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  'seems  to  live  in  one's 
memory  for  years.  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  so  with  you,  Miss  Grant,  but 
often  when  I've  been  fagged  and 
tired  with  work  at  home,  it  is  rest 
merely  to  close  one's  eyes  and 
recall  such  a  scene  as  this,  simply 
to  remember  there  are  such  spots 
as  these  under  heaven;  for  we 
artists  have  rain  and  misty  scenes 
to  paint  sometimes,  as  well  as 
sunny  pictures,  you  know,'  he 
added,  smiling  a  Uttle  sadly. 

'Yes/  said  Norah,  'I  know; 
and  surely  such  a  feeling  is  some- 
thing like  the  higher  aim,  which 
ought  to  run  through  all  our  lives, 
only  unfortunately  it  doesn't 
always,'  she  added  somewhat  sad- 
ly. *  1  know  that  I  at  least  am 
always  forgetting  that  some  days 
must  be  ''  dark  and  cloudy,"  and 
get  shamefully  cross  and  irritable 
when  things  seem  to  take  a  turn 
of  going  wrong.  It's  all  veiy 
well  to  be  amiable  and  pleasant 
up  here,  where  everything  is  done 
to  make  one  happy ;  but  it's  home- 
life  that  tries  the  temper  most, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  know 
I  fail  there  sadly  sometimes.' 

'  Not  more  than  the  rest  of  us, 
I  fancy,'  said  Geoffrey  kindly,  re- 
membering  Fanny's  infonnation; 
'  only  perhaps  we  are  not  all  so 
frank  in  confessing  it.  I  speak 
from  experience  at  least;  for  I 
know  I  find  it  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  say  "I  was  wrong," 
and  still  more  so  to  say  ''I  am 
wrong." ' 

They  had  arrived  at  the  avenue- 
gate  by  this  time,  and  as  they 
walked  up  it  Geofi&ey  said, 

'Miss  Grant,  wiU  you  accept 
and  wear  these  berries  f  I  ga- 
thered them  thinking  they  would 
look  pretty  with  that  white  dress 
you   wore  the  first  evening.    If 
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you  woxQd  rather  not,  just  throw 
them  away/ 

Norah  coloured  slightly,  and 
looked  up  pleased  as  she  took 
the  berries,  and  answered, 

*  Certainly,  I  shall  wear  them 
with  pleasure,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and 
thank  you  very  much.  I  was 
Yrishing  for  some  only  the  other 
day,  and  these  are  such  beauties ;' 
and  she  entered  the  house  and 
tripped  up-etairs  with  her  berries. 

As  GreofErey  dressed  for  dinner 
that  evening,  he  held  a  short  con- 
versation with  himself,  something 
in  this  wise : 

'  Geofi&ey  Lindsay,  be  so  good 
as  to  analyse  your  trae  feelmgs, 
my  friend !  Can  you  honestly  tell 
me  that  after  having  gone  through 
the  world  some  five-and-thirty 
years,  seen  pretty  girls  of  all 
styles  and  classes,  been  courted 
by  many,  kindly  welcomed  by 
all,  and  yet  remained  &ncy  free, — 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  fSeel 
signs  of  this  blissful  state  of  affairs 
coming  to  an  end,  simply  because, 
for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  you 
have  been  in  the  company  of  a 
little  English  girl,  neither  so  much 
more  handsome  nor  so  very  much 
more  captivating  than  shoals  of 
girls  you  have  already  met  and 
passed  byf  And  Geoffrey  was 
obliged  in  honesty  to  answer, 
*  Yes,  I  do.  The  sjrmptoms  seem 
very  bad ;  and  what  is  more,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
them !' 


CHAPTER  V. 

< "  What  statue  is  she  of  ?"    ^  Juat  as 
Ugh  as  m7  heart."  *      Sbaksspbabe, 

CoNTBABT  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  spite  of  last  night's  sunset, 
the  next  day  dawned  dark  and 
cloudy ;  the  hills  were  covered  with 
thick  white  mist)  and  as  Norah 
on  xisiiig  looked  out  on  the  melan* 


choly  change,  she  felt  her  spirits 
fall,  and  b^n  her  toilette  in 
rather  a  depressed  and,  if  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  cross  frame  of  mind. 
But  being  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
before  half  the  operation  of  dress- 
ing was  over  she  wore  her  usual 
bright  expression,  and  was  already 
planning  how  much  might  be  done 
even  on  a  wet  day  in  the  High- 
lands. She  would  finish  knitting 
those  socks,  and  send  them  off 
with  a  long  letter  to  a  young  boy- 
cousin  in  Australia ;  poor  fellow ! 
she  had  not  written  to  him  for 
ages,  and  letters  were  such  a  treat 
to  him.  She  would  begin  to  em- 
broider that  pinafore  for  MiUy; 
take  a  long  practice  at  some  sadly 
neglected  music;  write  home  to 
her  mother ;  perhaps  get  asked  up 
to  tea  in  the  nursery.  Dear  me  ! 
the  day  was  not  half  long  enough 
for  all  this  energetic  young  lady 
meant  to  do.  And  thus  it  come 
to  pass  that  Norah  descended  to 
the  dining-room  with  an  exceed- 
ingly cheerful  countenance, '  quite 
like  a  ray  of  sunshine,'  thought 
some  one  who  had  arrived  there 
before  her. 

'I  wonder  if  Duncan  would 
admit  this  to  be  a  wet  day,'  re- 
marked Geoffrey  at  break&st, 
looking  out  on  the  dripping  scene. 

*  Not  he,'  laughed  Norah ;  *  it's 
only  a  '*  a  little  safb,"  perhaps,  or 
incHned  to  be  **  shoory."' 

*Pray  what  does  "saft"  meanf 
inquired  Miss  Tennant,  who  had 
not  much  imagination,  but  was 
laudably  anxious  to  learn  all  she 
could. 

^  A  day  when  it's  advisable,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  to  put  on  a 
thick  pair  of  boots  on  venturing 
out  of  doors,  or  you  might,  like 
the  young  lady  of  Chertsey,  '^sink 
underground ;"  not  to  mention  a 
waterproof  and  large  umbrellai' 
answered  Mr.  Ross.  *  I  hope  you 
have  provided  yourself  with  those 
necessaries,  Miss  Tennant' 
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*  Kyou  have,*  said  Norah,  *  you 
have  been  much  wiser  than  I 
was  last  year ;  for  I  came  up 
with  only  moderately  thick  shoes, 
not  a  serge  dress  in  my  collection, 
but  principally  prints,  which  of 
course  got  finished  up  in  no  time, 
tDl  Fanny  took  compassion  on  me, 
and  lent  me  a  goTv^n.  I  have  been 
wiser  this  year,  having  taken  les- 
sons from  experience ;  and  my  hill- 
boots  are  really  a  sight  to  behold.' 

'  Sensible  girl,'  said  Mr.  Boss 
approvingly ;  <  those  who  mean  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  High- 
lands should  put  appearances  in 
their  pocket ;  it's  the  only  way.' 

'  Unless  they  can  just  manage 
to  combine  the  two,  Boss,'  sug- 
gested Geofi&ey ;  '  a  thing  within 
&e  bounds  of  possibility.' 

^  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lindsay,'  said 
Fanny,  laughing:  'my  husband 
says  rude  things  sometimes  with- 
out meaning  it;  unlike  most 
Highlanders,  he  tells  us  what  he 
thinks  rather  too  lankly.' 

'  Of  course  I  meant  present 
company  always  excepted;  that 
was  understood.  Teddy,  my  son, 
if  you  don't  keep  your  fingers  out 
of  that  sugar-bowl,  you'll  have  to 
sit  by  me  instead  of  next  your 
short  -  sighted  mother.  Fanny, 
what  do  you  stuff  that  child's 
pockets  with?  they  stick  out  in 
rather  a  peculiar  manner.' 

Fanny,  whose  attention  had 
been  given  to  her  guests,  had  not 
been  very  observant  of  the  occu- 
pations of  her  hopeful  young  son 
and  heir,  whose  pockets  she  now 
emptied  of  at  least  a  dozen  lumps 
of  sugar;  and  Ted  was  repri- 
manded, and  ordered  up-stairs  till 
he  could  learn  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  Geoffrey  interceded 
for  the  little  scapegrace,  however, 
who  was  a  great  favourite  of  his, 
and  Teddy  was  forgiven.  He 
came  round  to  Geoffrey's  side, 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  grateful 
expres^on    in    his    mischievous 


eyes,  patted  him  condescendingly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 

« Thank  you,  Mr.  Geoff;  I'll  do 
the  same  for  you  next  time.  Fm 
very  fond  of  you ;  ain't  you,  Miss 
Grant  V 

Poor  Norah  coloured — it  was 
such  a  very  awkward  remark — and 
Geoffrey  looked  almost  equally 
confused.  Mr.  Boss  suddenly 
became  intensely  interested  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  cold  game  he  was 
carving,  while  his  wife  said 
sharply,  though  with  an  amused 
twinkle  in  her  eye, 

*  Ted,  if  you  talk  so  much  you 
had  better  run  up  to  the  nursery; 
it's  the  right  place  for  little  boyB 
who  forget  that  they  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.' 

Teddy  retired  discomfited,  for 
this  time  his  friend  Geoffrey  did 
not  intercede  for  him,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  rather  relieved  at 
his  departure. 

Such  a  day  as  it  was,  to  be  sure  1 
How  should  it  be  spent  f  Mr. 
Boss,  being  a  Highlander  and  ac^ 
customed  to  the  deluge,  proposed 
a  walk  in  waterproof  and  goloshes; 
Percival,  a  long  smoke,  and  the 
ladies  to  come  to  the  smoking- 
room  and  chat;  which  plan, 
though  a  very  good  one  for  a  lit- 
tle while  before  retiring  at  night, 
hardly  suited  the  general  feelings 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  so  Percival 
collapsed.  Geoffrey  offered  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  the  whole 
family,  and  Fanny  rather  caught 
at  the  idea ;  not  that  she  would 
sit — 0  dear,  no !  she  never  would 
have  the  patience ;  but  Mr.  Lind- 
say might  take  the  children,  or 
Miss  Tennant,  or  Norah — ^yea, 
why  not  Norah  1 

Geoffrey  looked  up  quickly. 

'Miss  Grant,  vnll  you  sit)  I 
might  make  a  family  group.  You 
must  sit,  Mis,  Boss,  if  it  is  only 
to  hold  Milly,'  added  the  crafty 
Geoffrey,  who  had  an  idea  in  his 
heady  and  knew  perfectly  well  MxSi 
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Bobs  would  never  consent  to  his 
proposal. 

*  0  no,'  she  answered, '  I  can't 
spare  the  time.  Miliy  will  look 
a  great  deal  prettier  on  !N^orah's 
knee,  and  be  quite  as  good.  Tell 
me  when  you  would  like  her,  and 
nurse  shall  dress  her  in  the  most 
artistic  of  her  frocks.' 

So  the  matter  rested,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  after  breakfast 
Korah  found  herself  with  the 
children  in  the  drawing-room, 
placed  as  GreofErey  wished  to  paint 
them;  he  thought  he  should  do 
Miss  Tennant  more  justice  if  she 
sat  alone  some  other  day.  Strange- 
ly enough,  JN'orah  was  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  position  Geofi&ey 
had  seen  her  in  on  that  Sunday 
evening  seated  by  the  fire.  Only 
at  this  early  hour  Milly  was  de- 
cidedly wakeful,  and  preferred 
flitting  up.  Never  mind,  the  pic- 
ture would  be  just  as  nice  so ; 
and  Geoffirey  dabbled  away,  look- 
ing very  contented,  and  so  radiant 
that  Teddy  called  out, 

*  Hullo,  Mr.  GeoflF,  what's 
making  you  smile  so  ?  Do  look. 
Miss  Grant;  he's  grinning  all 
over  I  Is  it  your  birthday,  Mr. 
Geoffr 

'Was  I  smiling,  Teddy?  No, 
if  s  not  my  birthday  yet,  fortu- 
nately, my  boy ;  they  come  round 
rather  too  soon  for  my  taste,  as  it 
is.  It  must  have  been  at  the 
fine  weather.'. 

'  O,  what  a  fib  I  Where  do 
you  expect  to  go  to,  Mr.  Geoff? 
1  say,  Miss  Grant,  he  says  it's  a 
fine  day.' 

'  Did  I  say  it  was  fine  weather  V 
asked  the  absent-minded  Geof&ey. 
*  That  was  a  mistake,  then ;  it 
must  have  been  at  sight  of  the 
nice  little  man  I  am  painting.' 

Poor  fellow  !  He  was  fibbing 
again.  Teddy's  small  figure  had 
been  sketched  in  long  ago,  and 
all  Geoffirey's  attention  at  the  time 
was  given  to  painting  a  pair  of 


soft  gray  eyes,  trying  to  put  into 
them  an  expression  he  had  seen 
there  before,  but  not  the  one 
Norah  wore  now.  Teddy  was 
much  mollified  by  the  last  an- 
swer ;  it  flattered  his  vanity,  and 
he  remained  quiet  by  Norah's  side 
for  a  while,  playing  with  the 
trinkets  on  her  watch-chain.  Soon, 
however,  he  stole  round  to  see 
how  his  picture  progressed,  evi- 
dently expecting  to  find  himself 
in  a  prominent  position,  with 
Norah  and  MUly  dimly  appearing 
somewhere  in  the  background^ 
for  he  exclaimed, 

'  I  say,  Mr.  Geoff,  I  don't  think 
you  paint  fair  at  aU,  you  know. 
I  am  only  done  in  little  dim 
marks,  and  Milly's  not  there  at 
all ;  and  there's  Miss  Grant,  you 
go  on  painting  and  painting  at 
her  just  as  if  you  'joyed  it,'  said 
this  enfant  terrible,  hitting  pretty 
near  the  truth ;  *  and  you've  gone 
and  put  her  on  the  dress  she  wore 
on  Sunday,  not  a  bit  what  she  has 
on  now.  I  don't  call  you  half  a 
good  artist  I  believe  Pll  go  to 
nurse ;'  and  he  marched  off  in 
high  dudgeon. 

*Why  have  you  altered  my 
dress,  Mr.  Lindsay  f  asked  Norah. 
'  Isn't  this  nice  enough  f 

*0  yes,'  answered  Geoffrey, 
whose  conscience,  poor  fellow,  if 
he  had  any,  must  have  been  prick- 
ing to  distraction  by  this  time  at 
the  number  of  fibs  he  had  indulged 
in.  'Only  I  thought  that  soft 
material  made  more  graceful  folds, 
and  also  contrasted  better  in  col- 
our with  Milly's  white  frock.  But 
I  can  alter  it  if  you  like.' 

*  0  no,'  said  Norah.  '  The  pic- 
ture is  for  Fanny,  not  me ;  so 
you  can  use  all  your  imagination 
to  make  it  a  pretty  one.' 

'Not  much  need  of  that,' 
thought  Geoffrey ;  if  all  his  sub- 
jects were  as  pleasing,  he  would 
soon  make  his  fortune;  at  the 
same  time  determining  that  this 
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picture  should  not  be  delivered 
over  to  Mrs.  Ross  till  a  duplicate 
had  been  made  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  it. 

'  Miss  Grant/  he  observed, 
*  when  are  you  going  to  try  your 
hand  at  a  sketch  1  The  time  is 
flying,  and  you  have  never  even 
begun  one,  have  you  1* 

Norah  laughed. 

'  If  you  had  seen  my  last  year's 
production,  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  should 
think  you  were  satirical.  I  can't 
draw  properly ;  and  as  there  is  so 
much  to  enjoy  up  here,  I  don't 
see  the  use  of  wasting  my  time 
in  attempting  what  I  can't  do.' 

*I  wish  you  would  let  me 
teach  you,'  said  Geoffrey  eagerly, 
looking  up  with  an  expression  in 
his  face  which  would  have  de- 
lighted Mrs.  Ross,  could  she  have 
seen  it.  'I  think  I  could  help 
you,  and  should  so  enjoy  it.  May 
I,  Miss  Grant  V 

Norah  had  also  made  one  or 
two  little  discoveries  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  was  therefore 
particularly  anxious  that  her 
manner  to  Geoffrey  should  be 
frank  and  natural;  the  happy 
result  of  her  resolves  being  ^at 
her  voice  sounded  as  if  it  had  been 
indulging  in  a  shower-bath  of 
little  icicles,  as  she  made  answer, 

^Yes,  some  day,  I  daresay, 
thanks ;'  and  then  was  provoked 
at  her  own  constrained  manner. 
'  So  foolish,'  thought  she ;  and  her 
feelings  appearing  in  her  face, 
Geoffrey  mistook  the  cause,  re- 
tired quickly  into  his  shell,  and 
said, 

'  Thank  you.  Miss  Grant ;  I 
won't  detain  you  any  longer.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  bothered  you; 
but  now  I  can  easily  work  the 
picture  up  alone,  and  shall  only 
ask  for  another  sitting  in  a  day 
or  two.  Allow  me ;'  and  he  held 
the  door  open  for  her  to  pass. 

Poor  little  Norah  !  When  she 
reached  her  own  room  she  stood 


disconsolately  looking  out  of  the 
window  for  some  time.  She  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  ad- 
miring the  view,  for  there  was 
little  or  nothing  but  rain  to  be 
seen,  pouring  as  if  out  of  a  tub ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  an  hour  ago 
there  was  no  appearance  of  a  cold 
about  her,  but  yet  that  poor  little 
nose  of  hers  wanted  a  deal  of 
attention  !  The  cold  seemed  even 
to  have  affected  her  eyes,  for  the 
handkerchief  did  good  service  in 
that  region  too.  Poor  little  girl  ] 
poor  little  merry  Norah  !  What 
could  have  been  the  matter  with 
her)  I  think  the  cold  must  have 
made  her  head  ache  a  little,  for 
after  she  had  bathed  her  face 
(colds  always  make  such  a  figure 
of  one)  she  sat  down  at  her  writ- 
ing-table and  rested  her  head  on 
her  hand  before  beginning  her 
correspondence,  letting  the  pen 
lie  idly  beside  her,  forgetting 
that  it  must  be  guided  before  it 
could  form  any  characters.  She 
roused  herself  with  a  sigh  soon, 
and  set  to  work  in  earnest,  trying 
to  make  the  home-letter  as  bright 
and  cheerful  as  usual  But  she 
was  not  very  successful;  for,  as 
Mrs.  Grant  read  it,  she  said  to 
herself,  '  I  don't  &ncy  that  child 
is  enjoying  her  visit  as  much  as 
last  year.  Perhaps  she  is  home- 
sick, poor  little  soul  i  I'll  write 
soon  and  propose  her  returning 
home.' 

Norah  finished  her  letter,  look- 
ed in  the  glass  to  make  sure  no 
traces  of  her  cold  remained,  and 
descended  the  stairs.  The  post- 
bag  had  just  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Ross  was  in  the  act  of  opening  it 
and  dividing  its  contents,  when 
she  made  her  appearance. 

*  One  for  you.  Miss  Grant ;  this 
is  really  a  case  of  patience  reward- 
ed, for  something  has  turned  up 
at  last.  Miss  Tennant,  three  for 
you;  catch, Fan, one, two.  None 
for  you,  Percival ;  you  don't  write 
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enough  to  deserve  any.  Geoff, 
here's  your  share,  one  letter  and  a 
paper.  One,  two,  three,  foar  for 
me ;  what  a  shoal  I  Hullo  !  here's 
one  £rom  aunt  Betsey,  I  declare  1 
Fanny,  I  warn  you,  she  is  writing 
to  offer  a  visit.' 

Presently  he  began  to  laugh. 
'  Just  as  I  thought :  can  we  con- 
veniently take  her  in  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  as  she  feels  the  change 
would  do  her  good ;  and  Bijou 
has  been  ailing  lately,  so  he  re- 
quires fresh  air  also;  we  are  to 
telegraph  reply  at  once.' 

'If  onlif  she  would  leave  that 
dog  at  home,  I  should  welcome 
her  twice  as  wannly,'  said  Fanny. 
*  I  tremble  for  the  children  when 
it's  in  the  house,  it  is  such  a  cross- 
grained  old  thing.  Nedj  I  wonder 
why  your  aunt  never  will  write 
to  me,  proposing  a  visit  1  I  bup- 
pose  she  considers  me  still  too 
childish  to  be  responsible  for  any- 
thing !' 

This  aunt  of  Mr.  Boss  was  a 
maiden  lady  of  some  sixty  years. 
She  was  a  thorough  'old  maid,' 
and  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  that  term  and  an  'un- 
married lady.'  For  the  former,  as 
I  take  it,  is  generally  peppery  in 
temper,  fidgety,  prim,  interferes 
when  she  has  no  occasion  to,  and 
is  for  ever  standing  on  her  dignity. 
But  the  nice  old  unmarried  lady 
is  so  different,  l^ot  perhaps  hav- 
ing any  close  household  ties  of 
her  own,  she  is  made  heartily 
welcome  wherever  she  goes.  AIL 
the  children  love  her,  for  does 
she  not  remember  their  likings 
to  a  nicety  1  and  what  deUcious 
goodies  come  to  them  firom  that 
capacious  pocket  of  hers  I  The 
mothers  ever  find  in  her  a  sym- 
pathetic listener  to  their  many 
household  joys  or  troubles.  The 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
find  her  such  a  delicious  confi- 
dante ;  in  all  their  pleasures  and 
amusements  she  enters  into  the 


fun  with  such  zeal,  just  as  if  she 
had  gone  through  exactly  the 
same  things  herselfl  Whatever 
trials  she  may  have  had — and  she 
probably  has  experienced  not  a 
few — they  have  certainly  not  affect- 
ed her  sweet  temper,  nor  soured 
her  life.  O  no !  perhaps  they  have 
partly  been  the  means  of  making 
her  the  dear  old  creature  she  is. 

Now  this  aunt  of  Mr.  Boss, 
tlus  MiBS  Elizabeth  Duff,  was  a 
confirmed  '  old  maid,'  ^  spinster,' 
or  use  what  term  you  wiU.  She 
had  greatly  disliked  her  nephew's 
marriage  with  Fanny  Clifton, 
'  such  a  baby  of  a  girl,'  as  she  ex- 
pressed it;  and  though  on  her 
many  visits  to  them  (for  she  was 
constantly  writing  to  offer  her 
company)  Fanny  had  ever  proved 
a  capital  young  housewife,  and  a 
dutiful  and  gentle  niece,  the  old 
lady  had  never  got  over  her  first 
aversion,  and  still  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  the  belief  that  it  was  her 
nephew  who  in  reality  managed  aU 
household  matters,  in  a  manner  in- 
tensely amusing  to  onlookers,  but 
which  must  have  been  as  intense- 
ly exasperating  to  poor  Fanny. 
One  of  her  many  peculiarities  was 
the  conviction  that  she  suffered 
from  total  loss  of  appetite,  which 
only  the  most  delicate  dishes 
could  tempt ;  whereas  in  reality 
she  consumed  considerably  more 
than  her  nephew,  who  had  a  very 
healthy  appetite.  Moreover,  she 
was  always  accompanied  on  her 
visits  by  a  remarkably  fat,  ugly, 
and  snappish  old  poodle,  most  in- 
aptly named  B^ou,  for  anything 
but  a  jewel  he  proved,  being  as 
cross-grained  a  specimen  as  you 
could  discover  anywhere.  Such 
being  the  respective  characters  of 
the  expected  guests,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  their  offer- 
ed visit  was  not  looked  forward 
to  with  much  pleasure.  But 
Fanny  was  a  hospitable  little  wo- 
man, and  set  about  planning  for 
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the  comfort  of  her  coming 
yisitors.  She  gave  orders  for  her 
aunt*8  room  at  once,  as  she  would 
arrive  early  next  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  herself  went  np- 
stairs  to  add  the  final  touches, 
asking  Norah  to  come  and  help 
her.  She  gladly  consented,  feeling 
thankful  for  the  occupation. 

The  rain  still  came  down  most 
persistently,  and  she  felt  that  at 
present  Fanny's  company  up-stairs 
was  preferahle  to  remaining  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  helow.  She 
felt  cross  with  herself  for  her 
behaviourof  this  morning.  Why 
couldn't  she  have  been  simple 
and  natural  ?  She  wondered  what 
Mr.  Lindsay  thought  of  her,  after 
he  had  been  so  kind  too^offering 
to  teach  her  to  sketch.  She 
would  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  thanking  him  and  accepting 
his  offer,  to  show  him  how  vexed 
she  was  with  her  stupidity. 

So  thought  Norah,  as  she  busied 
herself  about,  moving  a  chair  here 
and  a  footstool  there,  under 
Fanny's  carefid  supervision,  tOl 
the  room  looked  spick  and  span 
enough  for  a  new  pin's  habitation. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Fanny,  as  they 
reclined  after  their  labours,  ^if 
there  is  one  speck  of  dust  about. 
Miss  Duff  will  notice  it,  and 
either  remark  on  it  to  me,  or,  far 
worse,  to  the  servants.  She  stayed 
with  us  some  weeks  about  a  year 
ago,  and  so  exasperated  a  capital 
housemaid  I  had  then  that  she 
gave  up  her  place,  not  being  able 
to  work  under  more  than  one 
mistress.  However,  I  really  think 
everything  looks  right  now,  don't 
you i  You  might  move  that  chair 
just  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the 
left ;  thanks.  And  now  let's  come 
and  have  some  tea  after  our  exer- 
tions ;  it  will  be  nice  and  refresh- 
ing.' 

'I  promised  the  children  to 
have  mine  in  the  nursery,'  an- 
swered iN'orah,  who  felt  more  in- 


clined for  her  visit  there  just  now 
than  to  be  obHged  to  talk  over  the 
social  teapot  down-stairs.  '  I 
shouldn't  Uke  to  disappoint  them, 
you  know.' 

'  All  right,  dear,  as  you  like ; 
but  I  must  go,  or  that  awkward 
husband  of  mine  will  be  making 
a  mess  of  the  cloth  again ;'  and 
Fanny  disappeared  down-stairs. 

Norah  betook  herself  to  the 
nursery,  and  tapped  at  the  door, 
wondering  to  herself  the  while 
what  on  earth  Teddy  could  be 
making  such  a  row  about,  shout- 
ing loud  enough  to  bring  the 
house  down.  Her  tap  not  being 
heard  in  the  din,  she  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.  Surely  the 
Fates  must  be  against  her  to-day  i 
Eacing  round  the  room,  with 
Teddy  screaming  by  his  side  and 
Milly  perched  on  his  shoulder, 
was  Geoffrey,  seeming  to  enjoy 
the  fun  just  as  much  as  the  chil- 
dren; and  Norah  understood 
easily  enough  now  what  made 
him  such  a  favourite  in  the  nur- 
sery. As  she  entered,  the  three 
came  to  a  pause,  flushed  and 
laughing.  Near  such  frolicsome 
children  who  could  be  stiff)  And 
as  Geoffrey  pulled  forward  nurse's 
low  chair  for  her,  and  then  threw 
himself  breathless  into  another, 
Norah  found  herself  blessing  the 
little  romps,  who  had  put  an  end 
to  the  stiffness  she  so  heartily 
vrished  had  never  arisen. 

Fanny  had  not  been  blind  to 
her  friend's  rather  worried  looks 
that  day,  and  had  purposely  asked 
her  assistance  up-stairs.  She  also 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Geoffrey 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
nursery  tea  that  evening,  and,  trust- 
ing implicitly  to  her  two  dear 
frolicsome  noisy  children  to  put 
things  right  between  them,  had 
tripped  away  quite  content  on 
Norah's  refusing  her  offer  of  tea 
down-stairs. 

*  Why,  Teddy,  you  told  me  I 
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was  to  be  the  only  guest,'  observed 
Koiahy  captaring  that  young  man. 

^So  you  was,  only  ma  asked 
Mr.  Geoff  afterwards/ he  answered, 
with  his  usual  straightforwardness, 
thereby  disclosing  state  secrets. 
^And  I  just  call  it  jolly  alto- 
gether. There's  just  four  of  us, 
you  see — me  and  MLlly,  and 
you  and  Mr.  Greoff;  and  Mrs. 
Jones  has  behaved  awful  mean, 
for  she  ^fused  to  give  us  four  pots 
of  jam,  and  here's  only  one 
pot!'  and  Teddy  eyed  it  with 
great  disgust. 

'If  that  one  pot  is  all  demo- 
lished this  evening,  Ted,  I  think 
I  know  who  will  have  to  be 
sent  for  to-morrow.  Now  I  see 
Mrs.  Jones  has  made  everything 
ready,  so  come  along;  and  I'll 
help  you  into  your  seats.  There  I' 
as  Ted  wriggled  into  his  high 
chair;  'now  keep  still  and  say 
grace,'  she  continued,  hoping  to 
quiet  lus  tremendous  flow  of 
spirits.  Ted  folded  his  hands, 
squeezed  his  eyes  till  nothing  but 
a  slit  was  to  be  seen,  and  began 
solemnly,  '  Down  in  a  green  and 
shady  bed.'  Xorah  just  managed 
to  control  her  features  and  keep  a 
grave  fieu^e,  saying,  'Ted,  I  am 
shocked ;  say  grace  properly,  or  I 
won't  stay.* 

Ted  was  a  boy  of  sharp  discern- 
ment, and  not  failing  to  observe 
Korah's  mouth  quivering,  he  be- 
gan, even  more  hypocritically 
than  before,  'Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star.'  This  time  I^orah 
looked  very  serious,  and  Milly 
being  told  to  say  grace  like  a  good 
child,  proceeded  to  lisp  it  out 
very  prettily.  Greofl&rey,  not  wish- 
ing to  spoil  the  discipline,  had 
retired  to  the  window,  and  enjoyed 
a  good  laugh  with  his  back  turned, 
.^d  Teddy,  now  declaring  that 
'  really,  truly.  Miss  Grant,  grace 
had  gone  out  of  his  head  now 
Mrs.  Jones  was  away,'  !^orah  had 
to  believe  and  forgive  the  young 


scapegrace.  She  proceeded  to 
pour  out  the  tea,  and  as  Geoffrey 
came  forward  for  his  cup  a  bright 
idea  seemed  suddenly  to  stiike 
the  small  boy,  for  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  call  this  just  a  beautiful  tea ; 
isn't  it  just  like  playing  at  houses, 
Milly  ]  Mr.  Geoff's  married,  you 
see,  and  Miss  Grant's  his  wife, 
and  they've  asked  us  to  visit  them ; 
isn't  it  a  beautiful  plan,  Mr. 
Geoff?' 

Bother  these  little  torments ! 
they  help  you  out  of  onedifiGiculty 
just  to  make  another.  Geoffrey 
could  have  boxed  Ted's  ears  with 
pleasure  just  then,  as  he  noticed 
Norah's  colour  rise,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  have  a  second  edition  of 
this  morning's  business  brought 
about  by  this  little  plague.  Lucloly 
at  that  moment  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  in  marched 
Mr.  Leicester,  who  pulled  forward 
nurse's  low  chair,  and,  making 
himself  quite  comfortable,  re- 
marked, 'I  wondered  where  you 
ha^  flown  to.  Miss  Grant,  and  on 
being  told  by  Mrs.  Eoss,  thought 
/  should  like  tea  in  the  nursery 
too ;'  and  he  pulled  Ted's  ear,  not 
appearing  to  notice  his  growl  of 
'  O,  I  say,  now,  who  invited  you  to 
my  party,  I  should  like  to  know  ?'• 

Percival's  manner  with  children 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Geof- 
frey's ;  he  made  himself  agreeable 
to  them  simply  in  their  mother's 
presence,  or  before  those  whom  he 
thought  to  please  by  so  doing, 
when  he  would  carefully  place 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  nice 
little  audience  (provided  only 
they  took  the  trouble  of  listening), 
and  would  then  begin  some  stcny 
addressed,  it  is  true,  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  certainly  not  intended 
for  them,  probably  one  which  they 
could  not  even  understand.  Little 
they  cared  about  it  in  consequence, 
and  Percival  now  found  it  diificult 
to  procure  an  audience  at  all  for 
his  flne  stories.    Geoffrey,  on  the 
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contrary,  went  on  an  exactly  op- 
posite principle,  one  far  more  at- 
tractive to  children,  whom  he  un- 
affectedly loved.  Shy  with  them 
in  the  presence  of  others,  you 
came  upon  him  in  out-of-the-way 
comerSy  playing  with  them,  for 
them,  giving  himself  up  to  them, 
and,  of  course,  thoroughly  adored 
by  them,  and  no  wonder :  children 
are  so  quick  to  discover  those  who 
really  care  for  them,  and  soon  man- 
age to  make  their  discoveries  pub- 
lic, in  a  manner,  perhaps,  not  over- 
pleasant  to  their  non-lovers.  It  is 
anything  but  safe  to  practise  this 
sort  of  deceptionupon  them,  asPer- 
cival  had  before  now  discovered. 
Of  course  every  one  cannot  be  na- 
turally fond  of  them ;  some  people, 
and  nice  enough  people  too,  seem 
really  to  dread  them  with  much 
the  same  aversiontheyhavetocats. 
It  is  not  their  feiult;  I  believe 
they  are  bom  with  the  dislike ; 
but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will 
pretend  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  the  matter,  it  is  much  the 
safest  plan  in  the  long-run.  All 
the  same,  I  maintain  that  those 
people  are  the  nicest,  and  those 
men  the  most  manly,  who  are 
honestly  and  unaffectedly  fond  of 
•  children. 

Norah  handed  Mr.  Leicester  his 
tea,  for  once  abetainingfrom  a  snub, 
as,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  felt  his 
appearance  at  this  critical  moment 
refiJly  opportune ;  for  the  children 
seemed  determined  to  land  them 
on  dangerous  tracts,  and  nurse 
having  modestly  retired  while  they 
took  tea,  the  entrance  of  Per- 
cival  had  for  once  been  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  both  Norah  and 
Geoffrey. 

*  How  awfully  fond  you  must 
be  of  children.  Miss  Grant !'  quoth 
the  young  gentleman,  sipping  his 
tea  and  contemplating  his  pretty 
feet  with  satisfaction.  '  Of  course 
they  are  nice  little  things,  and 
amusing  at  times;    but  do  you 


really  prefer  their  society  to  that 
of  reasonable  beings  V 

*  It  depends  so  much  on  what 
the  children  and  the  reasonable 
beings  are  like,  you  see,'  respond- 
ed Norah;  meanly  ready  with 
any  amount  of  rebufiOs  now  he  had 
helped  her  out  of  her  difficulty. 
*  To-day,  for  instance,  I  preferred 
the  children.  You  see  everything 
goes  by  comparison,  Mr.  Leicester; 
and  I  know  children  who  could 
beat  some  reasonable  people  hol- 
low.   Don't  I,  Ted  f 

'  Course,'  replied  Ted,  not  un- 
derstanding a  word  of  the  conver- 
sation, but  wondering  when  his 
unwelcome  guest  would  'take  him- 
self off' 

He  had  to  wait  some  time, 
poor  boy,  "for  Percival  found  his 
seat  by  the  fire  so  comfortable, 
and  the  view  so  pleasant,  that  he 
imbibed  cup  after  cup  of  tea ;  till 
Norah  refused  to  pour  out  more, 
telling  him  it  would  make  him 
nervous,  and  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing by  ringing  for  Mrs.  Jones, 
much  to  his  dissatisfaction. 

Norah  felt  thankful  to  that  tea 
on  the  whole ;  as  Fanny  had  in- 
tended, it  had  placed  her  and 
Geoffrey  on  their  former  friendly 
footing.  He  also  had  felt  bothered 
all  day  for  his  huffiness  of  the 
morning,  and  was  only  too  happy 
to  have  matters  so  easily  mended. 
He  was  more  than  usually  friendly 
with  Norah  that  evening;  and 
as  the  ladies  retired  to  bed,  carried 
up  her  candle  and  workbox,  and 
shook  her  hand  warmly  as  he  said 
'  Good-night.'  Fanny  had  popped 
into  the  nursery  for  her  nightly 
look  at  her  darlings,  so  the  coast 
was  clear;  and  Norah,  thinTHng 
now  or  never  was  her  chance,  held 
out  her  hand  once  more,  saying 
sweetly,  and  blushing  as  she  spoke, 

*  Mr.  Lindsay,  I  was  very  rude 
this  morning,  I  am  afraid,  and 
hardly  thanked  you  for  offering 
to  teach  me  to  sketch;  forgive 
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my  radeness,  please,  and  I  shall 
be  so  glad  if  yon  will/ 

Geof&ey  took  the  little  hand 
offeied  to  him  so  kindly,  and  held 
it  in  his  own  big  paws  for  a  mo- 
ment, saying  eagerly, 

*  I  assore  you,  Miss  Grant,  there 
was  no  question  of  rudeness  on 
your  part,  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  forgive.  Mine  was 
the  rudeness  in  pressing  my  as- 
sistance on  you  as  I  did ;  but  if 
you  really  mean  this,  and  are  not 
only  saying  it  out  of  kindness, 
nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  helping  you  all  I 
can;*  and  he  shook  her  hand 
warmly  as  he  once  more  wished 
her '  Good-night' 

'  What  a  dear  little  thing  she 
is  r  he  thought,  as  l^orah  disap- 
peared into  her  room,  and  he 
remembered  how  sweet  she  had 
looked,  standing  there  in  her 
pretty  evening  dress,  glancing  up 
half  timidly  with  those  beautiful 


soft  eyes,  and  blushing  rosy-red 
as  she  spoke.  '  Fd  be  well  con- 
tent to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
giving  her  sketching  lessons,  and 
die  happily  in  the  act.  Bother 
the  rest  of  the  world !  who  are 
ready  no  doubt  to  do  the  same. 
It  is  such  a  pity  that  girls  like 
that — one  in  a  thousand — so  often 
throw  themselves  away  on  some 
duffer  of  a  man  perfectly  unable 
to  value  the  treasure  he  gets; 
and  I  suppose  I  have  about  as 
much  ch£Uice  of  winning  her  as 
Carlo  has,  always  supposing  I  am 
not  just  such  a  duffer  myscd^  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  valuing  a 
priceless  treasure  when  I  see  it ;' 
and  Geoffrey  frowned  as  he 
marched  down-stairs,  and  joined 
the  other  gentlemen  over  their 
cigars,  leaving  the  conversation, 
however,  almost  entirely  to  them, 
and  puffing  away  silently  like  a 
contemplative  chimney  out  of 
temper. 


{To  be  cantinwd,) 


LOVE  IN  A  LIFT. 


LovB  peirades  eyerything.  It  is 
omnipresent  Places  and  conditions 
absolutely  fatal  to  every  other 
human  experience  do  not  affect 
la  grands  paasion.  There  is 
printed  record  of  love  in  a  balloon ; 
and  the  scientific  gentleman  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  will  bear 
credible  witness  that  love  has  not 
been  found  impossible  even  in  a 
diving-bell.  Much  sweet  court- 
ship has  been  conducted  in  rail- 
way carriages;  and  the  present 
writer,  who  has  never  tasted  the 
honeyed  sweets  of '  spooning'  him- 
self, once  kneWy  however,  an  amia- 
ble gentleman  who  positively  pro- 
posed, and  was  accepted,  amid  the 
awful  gloom  and  roar  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  and  survived  the 
strange  sensation,  and  was  married 
and  happy  ever  afterwards,  as  the 
old  story-books  say.  There  i  s  a  farce, 
too,  called  Love  in  a  Fix  ;  but  love 
in  an  hotel-elevator  I  Why,  the 
same  hotel  actually  advertised  that 
identical  lift  in  Bradshaw^a  Rail- 
way Guide  as  having  been  con- 
structed upon  an  altogether  im- 
proved principle,  and  furnished 
with  a  patent  safety-break  which 
rendered  accidents  quite  impossible. 
But  love  has  laughed  at  locksmiths 
and  patent  safety-breaks  from  the 
time  of  dangerous  Helen  and  heroic 
Paris  of  6oy  to  that  of  Miss 
Blanche  Whitney  and  Mr.  Frank 
Fairlie,  staying  at  the  Cavendish 
Orand  Hotel  at  Spaville  the  other 
day. 

The  Cavendish  seemed  altoge- 
ther too  immense  and  splendid  for 
love,  which  demands,  as  you  know, 
my  dear  madam,  cosiness  and  free- 
dom from  the  scrutiny  of  unsym- 


pathetic eyes.  There  Cupid  was 
exposed  to  public  observation  in 
the  greatest  caravansary  of  a 
notoriously  scandal-loving  and  fa- 
shionable sanatorium.  Love  seemed 
impossible  in  the  grand  drawing- 
room,  where  dowdy  dowagers  and 
highly-acidulated  spinsters  stabbed 
reputations  with  their  knitting- 
needles;  utterly  impracticable  in 
the  noisy  salle  a  man^dr,' with  the 
everlasting  'Yes,  sah!'  of  the 
German  waiters.  In  the  conserva- 
tory there  were  always  some  goaty 
old  men,  scandalously  w^thy, 
talking  about  the  virtues  of  the 
medicinal  waters  which  they  had 
come  to  Spaville  to  drink;  too 
late,  in  many  instances^  to  dilute 
the  numerous  botUes  of  rich  Kegina 
they  imbibed  years  agone.  Even 
the  hall  porter  was  a  magnificent 
personage,  with  a  marvellous  ex- 
panse of  shirt-front.  He  bore  a 
semi-ecdesiastical,  semi-aristocra- 
tic appearance.  You  hardly  knew 
whether  to  regard  him  as  a  duke 
or  a  bishop.  You  felt  constrained 
to  address  him  respectfully  as 
'Sir,'  and  wondered,  with  great 
fear  and  trembling  at  the  heart, 
whether  such  a  superior  being 
would  not  regard  your  modest  Turn- 
orarium  of  half-arcrown  with  lofty 
disdain.  One  lost  one's  name  and 
became  a  numeral  inside  such  an 
establishment.  I  never  heard  Miss 
Blanche  Whitney's  number,  but 
Mr.  Frank  Fairlie  was,  I  know, 
*  skied,'  as  they  say  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  in  *No.  593.'  The 
figures,  however,  do  not  affect  the 
story. 

If  the  stately  interior  and  sense 
of  general  splendour  of  the  Caven- 
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dish  was  fatal  to  sentiment^  not  so 
Spayille  itself.  Spaville  is  the 
home  of  romance.  The  neighbour- 
hood might  haye  been  specially 
invented  for  lovers.  The  shady 
pine-woods,  which  clothe  the  bold 
hills  that  dose  round  the  watering- 
place,  like  investing  lines  on  every 
side,  have  serpentine  walks;  and 
even  such  a  stem  political  econo- 
mist as  Mr.  John  Raskin  has 
written  in  Fars  Clavigera  of  the 
deep,  sednded,  stream-silvered  val- 
leys of  Spaville  that  in  them  *  yon 
might  expect  to  catch  sight  of 
Pan,  Apollo,  and  the  Moses;' 
while,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there 
are  beantifol  gardens,  snch  as  that 
emotional  impostor,  Claude  Mel- 
notte,  might  have  painted  to  the 
confiding  Pauline,  and  asked,  'Dost 
thou  like  the  picture  f  together 
with  a  Dome  musical  with  Mendels- 
sohn's melodies  and  fragrant  with 
flowers.  So  fatal,  indeed,  is  the 
spirit  of  flirtation  in  these  Hesperi- 
dean  Gardens  that  the  Dome  grows 
its  own  orange-blossoms  for  the 
numerous  betrothals  that  aro  here 
brought  about  each  season. 

Miss  Blanche  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Frank  Fairlie  did  not  escape  these 
facilities  for  flirtation.  The  young 
people  wero  thrown  into  each  other's 
society  at  the  Cavendish.  He  had 
come  down  from  chambers  in  town 
to  kill  a  few  days  with  his  unde, 
a  wealthy  silk-spinner  of  Manches- 
ter, who  rolled  in  riches  and  a  bath- 
chair,  and  whom  Frank  irreverently 
styled '  the  Cocoon'  when  speaking 
of  his  avuncular  relative  to  Miss 
Blanche.  Her  papa  was  having 
the  racking  pains  of  rheumatio 
gout  washed  out  of  him  at  the  hot 
baths,  for  which  Spaville  has  been 
famous  ever  smoe  Ihe  Boman  occu- 
pation, and  he  hoped  to  leave  his 
crutches  behind  him  as  a  practical 
testimonial  of  the  healing  qualities 
of  the  thermal  springs.  Frank 
Fairlie  was  a  good-looking,  athletic, 
dever    young    feUow,    broad   of 


shoulder,  blue  of  eye,  blonde  of 
beard,  just  a  girl's  ideal  of  a  brave 
handsome  Englishman.  Blanche 
Whitney,  although  she  had  not, 
perhaps,  what  a  painter  would  con- 
sider a  single  perfect  featuro  in 
her  face,  set  it  off  with  such  bonny 
brown  wavy  hair,  such  animated 
hazel  eyes,  such  a  vivacious  little 
mouth,  such  a  winsome  charm  of 
expression,  that  she  became  abso* 
lutely  beautiful,  especially  when 
she  smiled,  and  smiling  she  nearly 
always  was.  No  wonder  that 
FraiJc  Fairlie — who  had  in  his 
time  run  unscathed  the  gauntlet  of 
much  female  fascination,  and  had 
declared  himself  to  be  invulnerable 
to  attack — ^was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  heart  by  Blanche.  It  was 
altogether  done  by  her  indefinable, 
but  irresistible,  witchery  of  manner. 
And  now  how  leaden  seemed  the 
hours  when  they  wero  separated; 
how  fleet  the  time  passed  when 
they  wero  together;  how  often 
they  met  *  quite  by  accident,  you 
know ;'  what  walks  and  talks  they 
had  in  shady  wooded  ways;  how 
they  whispered  sweet  confessions 
and  confidences  in  the  sylvan  soli- 
tude of  the  limestone  dales,  with 
only  the  silent  and  listening  leaves 
to  hear  their  story ! 

They  had  just  roturned  to  the 
Cavendish  one  evening  from  one  of 
these  romantic  rambles,  and  wero 
as  loth  to  leave  each  other  as 
lovers  generally  are,  from  when 
a  certain  young  couple  in  Capulef  s 
garden  wished  each  other  '  a  thou- 
sand times  good-night,'  to  these 
steam-engine  degenerate  days  of 
breaches  of  promise  and  divorce 
courts.  They  promenaded  the  de- 
serted corridor  of  the  hotel.  That, 
at  least,  was  better  than  the  frigid 
sodety  of  the  drawing-room,  tiie 
unappredative  atmosphere  of  the 
coffee-room.  Both  our  young  peo- 
ple wero  in  a  merry  mood.  They 
were  full  of  the  light  spirits  and 
audacious  confidence  that  belong 
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to  youth  and  hope,  and  lore  and 
heidth.  After  a  few  tonus  along 
the  carpeted  passage,  Frank  re- 
marked, in  his  happy  careless  man- 
ner, pansing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hydraulic  elevator, 

^I  say,  pet,  shouldn't  you  like 
a  ride  on  the  lift  1  It's  perfectly 
safe.' 

<0  yes,'  she  said,  with  a  gay 
little  langh.  'It  wonld  be  so 
awfully  adventnrons,  don't  yon 
know.' 

*  Then  we'll  go  up.' 

They  started,  and  between  the 
third  and  fonrtii  station  or  floor 
en  route  stopped. 

'It  has  been  the  dream  of  my 
life — '  What  more  he  said  we  shall 
not  report. 

The  elevator  had  paused  hard- 
ly a  minute  when  the  night- 
porter  passed  along  the  corridor. 
He  noticed  that  the  lift  was  not 
at  the  bottom  as  it  should  be.  To 
prevent  any  possible  accident,  he 
fastened  it  safely  and  walked  away. 
The  occupants  of  the  lift  suspend- 
ed in  mediOf  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
could  move  the  machine  neither 
one  way  nor  the  other.  They 
could  not  alight  on  any  landing. 
They  were  prisoners  in  a  dark 
funnel.  Perhaps  they  might  re- 
main in  that  terrible  predicament 
all  night.  The  situation,  though 
excruciatingly  farcical,  did  not  pre- 
sent its  humorous  aspect  to  Blanche 
and  Frank.  The  affair  was  some- 
what compromising,  too.  Frank 
had  placed  Miss  Whitney  and  him- 
self in  a  pretty  dilemma.  Cool 
and  collected  as  a  rule,  in  this 
position  he  was  utterly  embarrass- 
ed.   What  could  be  done  f 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  the  director  of  a 
bank  which  was  soon  afterwards 
notorious  as  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
financial  tragedy,  when  passing 
the  lift,  heard  a  piece  of  money  fall. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  thrifty  Cale- 
donian love  of  the  '  bawbee,'  per- 


haps it  was  to  avert  the  pecnniaiy 
danger  impending,  that  he  dropped 
on  Ms  knees  and  b^gan  to  search 
the  carpet  diligently.  He  found 
the  coin,  and  also  one  or  two  others 
which  had  doubtless  fallen  previ- 
ously. They  were  two  florins  and 
a  shiUing.  The  bank  director 
was  rising  from  his  devotional 
attitude  when  another  florin  fell 
down  the  hoist.  Two  half-crowns 
followed  in  swift  succession,  and 
were  as  quickly  appropriated.  Then 
lo  1  half  a  sovereign  and  a  sove- 
reign were  dropped  slowly;  and 
he  was  greedily  awaiting  for  more 
auriferous  manna  falling,  when  the 
manager  of  the  Cavendish,  a  veiy 
little  man  for  such  a  big  building, 
put  in  an  appearance. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Mac- 
Closkyf  he  inquired.  'I  hope, 
sir,  you  are  not  unwell  f 

'  O  no  !  I  am  just  engaged  in 
picking  up  some  money  whi(£  some 
one  is  kindly  dropping  down  the 
well.  It  will  help  to  pay  my  bill, 
so  I  am  grateful  for  it,'  he  said, 
with  a  Scotch  effort  at '  wut.' 

'Why,  the  lift  is  not  in  its 
place,'  exclaimed  the  manager, 
startled  at  the  discovery.  '  Where's 
the  night-porter  1    Kobinaon !' 

'  Here,  sir  I'  said  that  function- 
ary, turning  up  with  prompt  obe- 
dience. 

'What  about  this  lift,  Robin- 
son f 

'  Well,  sir,  I  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  it,  and  that's  all  I  does 
know.  I  saw  that  the  lift  was  not 
right,  sir ;  so  I  scotches  it,  and  meant 
to  ask  the  day-porter  about  it  when 
he  comes  in  the  morning,  sir.  I 
knows  nothing,  and  that's  all  I 
does  know.' 

During  these  explanations  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  issued  forth 
from  the  coffee-room  and  drawing- 
room  close  by.  A  few,  notidng 
the  Scotch  gentleman  still  on  Ins 
knees,  concluded  that  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  sudden  spasm  of  ill- 
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ness.  Soon  an  aUtrming  report 
was  spread.  Cariosity  and  sym- 
pathy were  aronsed,  and  a  small 
crowd  of  spectators,  including  Mr. 
Whitney,  a  severe-looking  gentle- 
man with  no  nonsense  about  him, 
and  '  the  Cocoon,'  were  gathered 
round  the  scene  of  this  innocent 
comedy.  Only  too  soon  was  curio- 
sity gratified.  There  came  from 
above  an  earnest  entreaty,  pathetic 
in  its  very  humour. 

^  Let  us  down  now,  there's  a  good 
fellow.  For  Heaven's  sake  let  us 
down.  FU  give  you  some  more  to- 
morrow.* 

The  manager  ordered  the  bolt  to 
be  removed,  and  slowly  the  lift 
glided  down  with  its  confused 
cargo.  Slowly  her  dainty  bottines 
and  bis  drab  gaiters  came  in  view ; 
there  was  a  glimpse  of  bronzed 
velvet  dress  and  light  tweed  trou- 
sers. There  was  great  twittering 
among  the  ladies.     The  gentlemen 


whispered  ominously.  Now  Miss 
Blanche  Whitney  and  Mr.  Frank 
Fairlie  stood  revealed  :  he  with  a 
nervous  twitching  on  a  pale  face, 
and  she  blushing  and  looking  as 
abashed  as  does  my  Lady  Teazle 
when  she  is  discovered  behind  the 
screen  in  Sheridan's  play. 

Mr.  Whitney  glared ;  *  the  Co- 
coon' was  white  with  rage.  The 
angry  father,  in  a  paroxysm  of  pas- 
sion, accosted  Frank : 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  such  conduct  V 

*  O,  nothing,'  he  stammered. 
*  Pd  b-b-better  m-m-marry  your 
daughter,  you  know.' 

There  was  a  quiet  marriage  about 
a  month  afterwards,  and  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  happier  bride  and 
bridegroom  than  Blanche  Whitney 
and  Frank  Fairlie. 

But  that  lift  is  watched  like  a 
thief  to  this  hour. 

STREPHON. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

*  THOU  ART  THE  MAN.' 

London  aociety  had  returned  to 
the  English  metropolis.  If  *  every 
one^  was  not  in  town,  at  least  most 
persons  had  come  up  for  the  short 
season  before  Christmas.  Seaside 
resorts  had  resumed  their  normal 
air  of  dulness ;  tourists  had  flocked 
back  from  the  Continent ;  all  the 
inland  watering-places  were  de- 
serted; the  upper  ten  thousand 
were  either  at  their  estates  in  the 
country  or  in  their  houses  in  the 
West- end  streets  and  squares ;  al- 
most without  exception,  the  upper 
hundred  thousand  were  back  in 
town,  to  the  great  contentment  of 
tradespeople  and  the  satisfaction 
of  country  cousins,  who  liked  to 
see  the  fine  equipages  and  the 
fashionable  ladies  in  the  Park. 

Lady  Moffat  was  back,  of  course, 
likewise  —  certainly  not  very 
strong ;  more  restless  than  ever ; 
more  irritable,  were  such  a  change 
possible,  and*  yet  with  a  strangely 
subdued  expression  upon  her  face 
at  times  which  filled  Rachel  with 
wonder. 

Not  that  her  mother  gave  her 
many  opportunities  for  noticing 
her  countenance.  The  dislike 
Lady  Moffat  had  always  enter- 
tained for  her  first-bom  seemed, 
during  her  absence,  to  have  de- 
veloped into  actujd  abhorrence. 
That  astute  observer,  Miss  Banks, 
watching  the  pair  with  eyes  that 
apparently  were  devoid  of  specu- 
lation, mentally  remarked : 

'  She  looks  as  if  she  both  hated 
and  feared  the  girl.     I  must  find 


out  what  the  mystery  is  in  this 
household.' 

But  time  passed  on,  and  Miss 
Banks  remained  as  wise  as  ever. 
She  tried  to  pump  Rachel,  but 
the  girl  had  nothing  to  tell  her. 

*  Mamma  was  never  very  fond 
of  me,'  she  confessed,  in  answer 
to  a  sympathetic  remark  on  the 
part  of  the  spinster.  *  I  do  not 
know  why;  perhaps  some  day 
she  may  love  me  better.  0  Miss 
Banks,  if  I  only  knew  how  to 
please  her !' 

So  far  as  Sir  John  was  con- 
cerned, he  certainly  found  an  im- 
provement in  his  wife.  She 
seemed  to  have  lost  that  sudden 
mania  for  visiting  and  being 
visited ;  the  trouble  now  was  to 
get  her  to  go  out  at  all.  The 
doctor  said  she  wanted  rousing, 
and  Sir  John  was  always  proposing 
something  which  he  hoped  might 
effect  that  purpose.  All  in  vain. 
For  hours  Lady  Moffat  would  sit 
doing  nothing,  saying  nothing; 
then  perhaps  starting  up  suddenly, 
she  would  throw  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  pace  the  terrace  till  it 
seemed  as  though  she  would  with 
her  restless  feet  wear  out  the  very 
tiles. 

*  It  is  all  on  the  nerves,  my  dear,* 
Miss  Banks  would  say  to  Rachel. 
*  Don't  take  any  notice  of  it.' 

Miss  Banks  was  much  at  Holy- 
rood  House  in  those  days;  even  Sir 
John  seemed  glad  of  her  presence. 
He  felt  it  was  better  for  the  girls 
to  have  such  companionship  than 
none.  She  acted  as  a  sort  of  break- 
water between  the  ocean  of  Lady 
Moffat's  Impatience  and  the  rest 
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of  the  household;  and  she  was 
very  good  and  kind  to  Bachel. 
Sir  John  was  grateful  to  her  for 
that. 

'  If  you  do  not  soon  go  to  hear 
Mr.  Woodham  preach,  Sir  John,* 
she  said  one  evening,  'you  will  lose 
your  opportunity.  He  is  going  to 
leave  St.  Theresa's.' 

'Whyr  asked  Lady  Moffat, 
with  a  sudden  interest.  She  had 
never  quite  ceased  cherishing  the 
hope  of  one  day  being  mother  to 
a  viscountess ;  and  though  of  late 
Miss  Banks  had  thrown  cold  water 
on  the  project,  she  still  cherished 
a  belief  Mr.  Woodham  might  be 
secured  for  Edwina,  and  that  he 
would  some  day  succeed  to  the 
title. 

*  Can't  agree  with  the  vicar,* 
explained  Miss  Banks.  '  I  believe 
their  views  do  not  coincide; 
and  it  is  whispered,  besides,  that 
Mr.  Woodham  preaches  far  too 
well  to  please  his  chief.  A  sermon 
of  his  about  Elijah  gave  mortal 
offence,  it  seems,  to  that  gentle- 
man. At  all  events,  he  is  going ; 
so.  Sir  John,  if  you  want  to  hear 
him,  you  really  ought  to  lose  no 
more  time.' 

'  Well,'  answered  Sir  John,  *  I 
do  want  to  hear  him,  and  I  should 
have  gone  long  ago,  only  you  know 
my  opinions  differ  from  his.' 

'What  can  that  matter f  said 
Lady  Moffat. 

*Not  much,  I  admit,'  he  an- 
swered good-humouredly,  willing 
to  avoid  a  scene.  'Should  you 
like  to  hear  him,  Mira  V 

'  Of  course,'  she  answered. 

'Then  shsdl  we  go  together 
next  Sunday  morning?'  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  think  he  preaches  next 
Sunday  morning,'  said  Miss  Banks; 
'but  I  will  find  out  and  let  you 
know.  Of  course  you  are  aware, 
Sir  John,  you  wiU  have  to  be 
temporarily  divorced  from  your 
wife  while  in  church.  I  mean,' 
she  added,  laughing  at  the  sur-* 


prise  expressed  in  his  &ce,  '  you 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sit  together.' 

'  Well,  we  should  have  to  sepa- 
rate if  we  went  to  a  synagogue,' 
answered  Sir  John ;  and  he  con- 
tinued talking  till  the  fierce  light 
had  died  away  from  his  wife's 
eyes. 

'  Then  you  really  will  go  ]'  said 
Miss  Banks  at  last. 

*  O  yes,  we  really  will  go,'  an- 
swered Lady  Moffat ;  and  accord- 
ingly, upon  the  Sunday  week 
following,  they  repaired  to  St. 
Theresa's. 

Incredible  though  the  fact  may 
seem.  Sir  John  Moffat  had  never 
before  entered  aKitualistic  church. 
In  many  respects  he  was,  as  Miss 
Banks  said,  'sadly  behind  the 
times,'  and  a  new  fashion  in  reli- 
gion had  as  Httle  attraction  for 
him  as  a  new  mode  in  female 
dress. 

The  old  lights  would  have  more 
than  sufficed  him  had  he  only 
truly  followed  where  they  led. 

He  could  scarcely  understand, 
and  he  certainly  felt  no  sympathy 
with,  these  new  faiths,  which 
seemed  to  his  mind  little  better 
than  a  return  to  the  idolatry  of 
the  Jews,  which  their  prophets 
denounced,  and  for  which  God 
punished  them.  At  least,  he  re- 
garded the  Eitualistic  movement 
as  a  childish  attempt  to  play  with 
edged  weapons.  '  Our  fore&thers 
fought  and  died  to  rescue  us  from 
the  very  evils  these  people  would 
bring  upon  the  land  once  again,' 
he  was  wont  to  say.  And  when 
he  saw  worshippers  pouring  into 
one  of  the  highest  of  high  churches, 
as  he  often  did  when  his  way  lay 
through  a  particular  street  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  wont  to  smile  and 
think  of  the  old  Scotch  woman 
who,  in  Lincluden  Abbey,  flung  a 
stool  at  a  clergyman  who  affected 
Eomish  doctrines. 

Often  he  thought,  in  his  quiet 
way,  of  the  roofless  church,  the 
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quiet  graveyard,  the  priest  and  the 
hearers,  all  in  their  graves;  the 
oalm  river  winding  under  the 
grassy  hill,  on  which  stood  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey ;  and  considered 
it  might  almost  provoke  speech 
£rom  the  dead  to  see  how  the  pre- 
sent generation  toy  with  questions 
once  held  to  be  of  life  and  death, 
and  to  concern  not  merely  the 
welfare  of  England,  but  the  whole 
happiness  of  eternity. 

But  they  were  now  within  the 
church.  For  the  first  moment  he 
could  see  nothing  distinctly,  the 
change  from  the  clear  frosty  light 
of  day  to  the  gloom  that  obtained 
inside  the  beautiful  building  was 
so  great. 

Stained-glass  windows  darkened 
the  face  even  of  noon ;  the  nave 
was  so  long  that,  though  many 
candles  burnt  upon  the  altar,  they 
seemed  but  as  little  twinkling 
points  of  brightness  in  the  far 
distance.  Under  the  then  vicar 
gas  was  not  permitted  inside  the 
building;  lamps  burned  with  a 
softened  and  mysterious  Hght, 
giving  to  the  interior  an  effect 
which  at  first  sight  was  wonder- 
fully impressive.  The  silent  wor- 
shippers, almost  all  kneeling ;  the 
light  arches  and  slender  pillars 
and  delicate  tracery  of  the  stone- 
work, all  suggested  to  the  eye 
rather  than  garishly  revealed ;  the 
figures  of  the  acolytes  flitting  about 
the  chancel;  the  mingled  smell 
of  incense  and  the  fragrance  of 
flowers ;  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  gleaming  on  the  altar ;  the 
glittering  crucifix;  the  rich  em- 
broidery, hung  wherever  draperies 
could  be  employed, — affected  Sir 
John  curiously,  touched  him  as  a 
great  pageant  sways  the  hearts  of 
the  masses. 

With  gliding  noiseless  footsteps 
the  verger  preceded  them  up  the 
aisle.  He  knew  Lady  Moffat  by 
sight,  and  although  theoretically 
all  assembled  inside  those  walk 


were  considered  equal,  practically 
those  who  were  best  off  in  the 
outer  world  found  themselves  most 
carefully  considered  within  the 
church;  for  which  reason  this 
attendant  spirit  took  the  new- 
comers up  to  one  of  the  higher 
places,  where,  gravely  motioning 
the  lady  to  the  right  and  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  left,  he  retraced  hia 
quiet  way  to  the  door. 

If  he  had  not  been  well  in- 
structed before  concerning  this 
matter  of  etiquette,  Sir  John 
might  have  felt  puzzled;  but  re- 
collecting the  arrangement  Miss 
Banks  mentioned,  he  took  bis  place 
on  the  male  side  of  the  aide, 
whilst  Lady  Moffiat  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  become  merged  amongst 
a  mass  of  silks  and  laces  and 
flowers  and  feathers  on  the  other. 

He  bowed  his  head  and  prayed 
earnestly ;  she  knelt  and  thought 
how  much  nicer  a  good  roomy 
family  pew  would  be  than  those 
nafitj  narrow  little  benches,  where 
she  was  squeezed  between  two 
dowagers,  and  knew  her  velvet 
dress  was  being  crushed  and 
ruined.  She  had  put  it  on  new 
that  morning,  and  knew  it  would 
never  look  so  well  again. 

A  soft  strain  of  music,  a  sound 
of  distant  harmony  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  congregation 
arose  with  one  accord,  making  a 
noise  in  simultaneously  doing  so 
hke  a  ship  cutting  her  way 
through  water  or  a  great  bird 
passing  swiftly  through  the  air. 

Sir  John  stood  up  with  the 
rest  He  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  what  was  coming, 
but  he  considered  it  right  and 
civil  to  conform  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  around  him. 

The  tones  of  the  organ  (unseen) 
waxed  louder,  the  notes  of  tiie 
chant  became  clearer.  Sir  John 
felt  as  if  he  were  dreaming ;  the 
dim  light,  the  illuminated  altar, 
the  deft  young  acolytes,  touching 
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one  candle  and  then  anotheT,  till 
all  set  about  the  cliancel  leaped 
suddenly  into  flame;  a  door  lie 
had  not  before  perceived  opening 
hj  no  visible  agency,  and  reveal- 
ing, as  in  a  aide  scene,  a  proces- 
sion of  choristers,  slowly  advanc- 
ing and  singing  as  they  came  on. 

It  seemed  to  the  unaccustomed 
eyes  of  the  man  who  gazed  that 
the  procession  was  endless;  on 
and  on  and  on — ^first  very  small 
boys,  then  those  of  a  largergrowth, 
then  youths  taller  still,  then  young 
men,  then  great  portly  fellows, 
then  ascetic-looking  priests.  The 
choir-boys  and  men,  children  and 
adults,  were  all  clad  in  white.  A 
flock  of  doves  could  not  have 
looked  purer  as  they  passed  in 
their  snowy  garments  up  the 
chancel,  each  bowing  to  the  altar, 
each  subsiding  into  his  place  and 
drooping  his  head  amongst  billows 
of  drapery. 

The  priests  were  arrayed  differ- 
eDtly ;  according  to  their  degree, 
they  wore  garments  varying  from 
the  plainest  to  the  richest.  Won- 
derful were  the  adornments  of  one 
who  knelt  before  the  altar,  with 
his  back  to  the  congregation. 
Marvellous  did  it  seem  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  simpler  ritual  to 
see  men  decked  out  with  lace,  to 
watch  the  loose  and  awkward 
stride  of  those  who  crossed  the 
chancel,  cumbered  with  unwonted 
skirts.  But  not  one-half  so  strange 
did  the  splendour  of  the  robes 
appear  to  Sir  John  as  the  genu- 
fleidons,  which  seemed  to  his 
different  fitith  as  meaningless  as 
the  prostration  of  a  Hindoo  to 
Vishnu. 

The  service  began.  He  did  not 
perceive  much  of  the  after-play — 
crossing,  bowing,  bending ;  these 
things  passed  lum  by,  because, 
with  eyes  lowered,  with  face  co- 
Teied,  he  prayed  where  another 
might  have  looked  oil  He  had 
not  come  to  criticise ;  he  had  not 


come  to  hear  the  music  or  to  look 
upon  a  show.  The  way  of  wor- 
shipping the  Almighty  within 
those  walls  truly  was  not  his  way, 
but  if  some  storm-tossed  souls 
were  able  to  find  safe  anchorage 
in  those  unlikely  waters,  what 
was  he  that  he  should  smile  be- 
cause others  were  different  from 
himself? 

There  had  been  a  time  when 
the  old  Covenanter  blood  which 
flowed  in  his  veins  would  have 
risen  in  hot  rebellion  at  such 
Popish  practices,  when  many  a 
text  would  have  recurred  to  me- 
mory denouncing  idolatry  and  all 
idolatrous  practices.  But  he  had 
so  long  been  driving  before  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  that  he  felt 
powerless  to  criticise,  impotent  to 
condemn.  He  could  not  thank 
God  he  was  not  as  others;  the 
one  passionate  cry  that  he  uttered 
to  Heaven  was,  '  God,  be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner.' 

Sometimes  he  caught  himself 
wondering  how  it  was  with  many 
a  one  there.  Under  the  purple 
and  fine  linen  were  there  weary 
hearts  throbbing  1  Not  known  of 
men,  were  there  tired  souls  repent- 
ant of  sin,  remorseful  for  error ; 
unseen  save  by  God  what  cancers 
were  consuming  their  vitality ! 
Never  to  be  told  here,  what  sor- 
rows and  tragedies,  what  griefs 
and  struggles,  what  troubles  and 
disappointments,  lay  hidden  away 
under  silk  and  velvet,  and  the 
external  signs  of  wealth  and  the 
worldly  semblance  of  complete 
prosperity  1 

Why,  even  under  the  embroi- 
dered robes  and  the  priestly  func- 
tions a  worm  might  be  gnawing ; 
sorrow  tearing  the  quivering  flesh. 
As  he  sat,  he  thought  of  Eli 
ministering  before  the  Lord,  his 
mind  disturbed,  his  heart  broken 
by  the  iniquity  of  his  sons ;  and 
he  marvelled  whether  amongst 
those  within  the  chancel  there 
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Txdght  not  be  one  whose  soul  was 
eyen  then  crying  to  God  in  his 
agonj.  Unconsciously,  perhaps, 
but  still  surely,  his  own  sin)  his 
own  misery,  his  own  repentance 
had  drawn  him  nearer  and  nearer, 
closer  and  closer  to  the  Maker  he 
had  offended ;  and  as  he  attained 
to  that  knowledge  which  is  per- 
fected alone  through  suffering,  he 
grew  better  to  understand  his 
fellow-men,  and  to  comprehend 
more  thoroughly  their  need,  their 
silence,  their  suffering,  their  aspi- 
rations, their  petitions,  and  the 
comfort  and  the  strength  the 
Almighty  gives  as  surely  and  as 
wonderfully  as  daily  bread. 

Though  Sir  John  was  in  many 
respects  a  weak,  he  was  not  an 
impressionable,  man.  Music  did 
not  touch  him  much,  he  had  never 
stood  before  a  painting  rapt  and 
forgetful;  it  was  only  through 
suffering,  as  has  been  before 
said,  he  learned  to  love  Na- 
ture. As  a  great  crime  makes  for 
the  moment  an  otherwise  common- 
place individual  notorious,  so  a 
grievous  sin  removed  Sir  John 
Moffat  from  the  atmosphere  of 
ordinaiy  conventionality  in  which 
otherwise  he  must  have  moved 
and  had  his  being. 

Error  had  made  him  charitable 
and  pitiful  to  error,  sorrow  had 
quickened  his  perception  of  human 
sorrow,  remorse  had  taught  him 
to  understand  the  devious  ways, 
the  thousand  circuitous  routes  of 
the  worm  that  eats  all  the  happi- 
ness out  of  life ;  trouble  had  made 
him  thoughtful ;  guilt,  religious — 
religious  in  a  wide  comprehensive 
sense. 

Can  man  know  good  till  he  has 
eaten  of  evil  ?  can  he  understand 
the  bitterness  of  the  iruit  till  he 
has  tasted  its  sweetness?  Ah, 
Mends,  I  think  not,  and  I  believe 
no  man  may  estimate  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  till  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  experience  he  can  declare. 


'I  know  that  from  thorns  a 
man  may  not  gather  grapes,  nor 
from  thistles,  figs/ 

Sir  John  could  have  told  this 
much,  at  any  rate.  He  knew  just 
what  sin  could  do  for  any  man, 
just  the  grain  tares  were  certain 
to  produce.  He  had  done  well, 
as  the  world  counts  success ;  all 
men  thought  him  fortunate;  he 
was  envied,  respected.  Ah,  look 
at  that  worn  face,  at  that  head 
all  sprinkled  with  gray,  at  those 
nervously  clasped  handJs,  at  that 
humble  abandonment  of  attitude 
which  God  knew  was  only  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
contrite  and  broken  heart  within, 
and  say,  was  the  fruit  he  gathered 
goodly  or  the  reverse  ?  the  grain 
into  which  he  thrust  his  sickle  one 
any  man  should  desire  to  harvest  t 

The  Litany  was  omitted,  or  rather 
it  never  at  St.  Theresa's  formed  a 
portion  of  the  forenoon  service ; 
this  stranger  missed  it.  He  had 
learned  to  love  that  fervent  out- 
pouring of  the  heart,  though  at 
first  it  had  seemed  to  him  strange 
and  methodical.  It  is  the  one 
portion  of  the  Church  formula 
which  grows  upon  the  hearts  of 
Dissenters  and  which  recommends 
itself  to  their  minds  and  feelings, 
no  matter  how  much  the  balder 
faith  they  may  have  walked  in 
from  cMldho<^  rebels  against 
the  other  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  religion  as  by  law  established. 

Singing — it  seemed  to  Sir  John 
the  service  was  nothing  but  sing- 
ing— all  music,  gesture,  mumble ; 
he  could  scarce  hear  the  words  of 
the  lessons,  epistle,  gospel;  the 
prayers,  save  that  he  knew  what 
they  were  by  heart,  must  have 
been  to  him  as  Greek. 

More  singing ;  this  time  a  sad 
plaintive  hymn,  with  an  intelligi- 
ble air ;  and  while  it  was  in  pro- 
gress a  figure  he  knew  walked 
dowly  down  the  chancel,  and, 
ascendiug  the  pulpitnstairs,  knelt. 
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Ko  nonsense  about  that  man's 
moYements,  no  awkward  stride, 
no  ill-learnt  lesson,  no  seeming 
consciousness  of  the  eyes  fastened 
upon  him.  No  millinery  about 
his  person;  nothing  save  the  plain 
white  surplice  and  scarlet  hood : 
his  own  dark  hair,  his  own  pale 
face  supplied  all  the  rest 

He  knelt — Sir  John's  gaze  fol- 
lowed him — he  rose  and  stood 
still  while  the  choristers  finished, 
then  be  said,  as  was  the  custom  at 
tbat  church,  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;'  but  be  did  not  cross  him- 
self. He  stood  qidte  erect,  he  looked 
down  the  long  aisles,  and  he  said, 

'And  Nathan  said  to  David, 
Tbou  art  the  man.  In  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  second  Samuel,  and  the 
seventh  verse,  it  is  so  written, 
Thou  abt  thb  man.' 

Coxdd  he  have  chosen  no  other 
text)  was  not  Holy  Writ  long 
enough  and  wide  enough  for  him 
to  have  selected  any  verse  save 
that) 

For  one  swift  instant  Sir  John's 
eyes  never  left  the  preacher ;  then 
they  turned  involuntarily  across 
the  aisle.  Lady  Moffat  was  settling 
herself  into  her  place,  smoothing 
out  the  folds  of  her  velvet  dress, 
the  peach-like  softness  he  so  well 
remembered  on  her  still  fair  face, 
the  special  beauty  of  her  profile 
brought  out  by  the  subdued  light 
of  a  window  near  to  where  she  sat. 

'Thou  art  the  man,'  repeated 
the  preacher ;  and  as  David  slung 
a  stone  into  the  brazen  forehead 
of  his  Philistine  foe,  so  he  dropped 
that  statement  deep  down  into 
the  heart  of  one  of  his  hearers. 

'The  practice  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  piecemeal,  so  prevalent 
amongst  those  who  read  the  Scrip- 
tures at  all,'  b^an  Mr.  Woodham, 
<  has  this  great  disadvantage,  that 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters mentioned  and  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  incidents  re- 


corded are  thereby  rendered  im- 
possible. 

'  Suppose  that  any  one  tried  to 
read  a  novel  as  many  persons 
think  they  can  peruse  the  Bible — 
a  chapter  here,  a  verse  there,  with 
long  intervals  of  time  moreover 
between  these  desultory  studies — 
is  it  likely  that  he  could  ever 
arrive  at  a  true  idea  of  the  story, 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  actions  are  told  in 
its  pages) 

'  A  paragraph  on  one  page,  a  few 
sentences  in  another,  a  striking 
scene  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a 
volume,  or  a  dramatic  pos^ition 
which  happens  to  strike  the  fancy, 
— how  could  any  just  idea  of  an 
author's  meaning  and  intention  be 
derived  from  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure) 

'  And  yet  this  is  how  many  even 
very  religious  people  treat  the 
Bible — indeed,  so  &r  as  my  own 
experience  and  observation  goes, 
I  might  say  it  is  how  most  people 
treat  it — ^and  the  consequence  ia 
they  utterly  fail  to  grasp  its  mean- 
ing, whether  as  a  complete  history 
of  a  given  period  of  time,  or  as  a 
series  of  narratives  of  the  men 
who  lived  during  that  period,  and 
left  their  mark  fgr  good  or  for 
evil  upon  that  history. 

'  It  is  not  likely  that  a  single 
person  now  present  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  incidents  in  the 
chapter  from  which  my  text  is 
taken ;  the  poor  man's  ewe-lamb, 
the  rich  man's  haughty  greed, 
the  king's  swift  sympathy  with 
the  wronged,  the  crushing  rejoin- 
der of  Nathan,  the  terrible  state- 
ment, "  The  sword  shall  never  de- 
part from  thine  house" — the  fiat, 
''The  child  also  that  is  bom 
unto  thee  shall  surely  die;"  the 
sickness  of  the  child;  David's 
anguish,  his  tears,  his  fastings, 
his  prayers,  his  final  resignation ; 
these  things,  I  say,  are  all  familiar 
in  your  ears  as  a  tale  oft  told;  but 
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that  which  is  not  familiar  is  a 
comprehension  of  the  man  to 
whom  Nathan  came,  he  who  was 
raised  upon  high,  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  the  sweet  psahnist  of 
Israel.  It  is,  first,  this  insight 
into  that  strange  and  complex 
nature  I  wish  to  give  you ;  and 
second,  I  desire  to  speak  of  the 
sin  for  which  so  terrible  a  punish- 
ment was  decreed.  It  were  idle 
to  say  such  matters  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  pulpit  when  we 
know  they  are  talked  of  in  every 
home,  not  with  bated  breath  and 
the  horror  they  merit  and  the 
human  pity  they  should  evoke, 
but  as  dishes  of  scandal  eagerly 
served  and  greedily  swallowed; 
tid-bits  of  gossip  to  be  carried 
from  house  to  house,  to  be  can- 
vassed and  gloated  over,  as  though 
the  sin  and  the  sorrow,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  remorse,  the  ruin  were  as 
grateful  to  the  minds  of  Christians 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  the 
struggles  of  men  and  wild  beasts  in 
the  arena  were  pleasant  to  the 
nobles  and  matrons  of  imperial 
Eome.* 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  build- 
ing, a  swish  amongst  the  women, 
as  when  a  breeze  disturbs  the 
fallen  leaves ;  a  stir  through  the 
men,  as  though  they  were  rousing 
themselves  to  a  keener  attention. 

Not  a  man  or  a  woman  pre- 
sent but  knew  perfectly  weU.  the 
idea  which  suggested  this  theme 
to  the  preacher.  A  great  scandal 
had  arisen — one  of  1Jb.ose  terrible 
stories  of  domestic  shipwreck 
that  periodically  delight  modem 
society,  and  increase  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  seem  very  shocking 
to  honest-minded  folks,  and  very 
piquant  and  amusing  to  cads  of 
high  and  low  degree. 

The  principals  in  the  drama 
were  people  weU.  known  to  many 
in  the  congregation,  and  those 
who  did  not  happen  to  be  person- 
ally acquainted  with  them  were 


intimate  with  fdends  of  the  re- 
spective families.  Mr.  Woodham, 
it  was  well  understood,  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  morbid  interest 
taken  in  the  affiEur.  He  had  not 
hesitated  to  express  censure  in 
quarters  where  such  censure  was 
unusual  and  likely  to  give  offence ; 
in  no  faltering  terms  was  his 
voice  raised  in  reprobation  of  the 
sparrow-like  chattering  there  had 
been  over  this  delicious  grain  of 
scandaL  He  had  denounced  the 
gloating  over  each  fresh  detail  of 
shame  and  sorrow  in  language 
society  is  not  much  accustomed  to 
hear  nowadays,  which,  so  said 
his  suave  vicar,  might  have  be- 
fitted the  times  of  Wesley  or 
Luther,  but  could  scarcely,  with 
advantage,  be  reproduced  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  educated  and 
reffned  age.  It  was  said  he  had 
taken  his  hat,  and  straightway 
walked  out  of  a  drawing-room, 
when  a  fashionable  lady  persisted 
in  asking  his  opinions  concerning 
the  '  sad  affair  /  and  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  style  the  court  over 
which  Sir  James  Hannen  presides 
a  disgrace  to  the  community,  and 
to  add  it  was  only  because  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts  divorce 
could  be  considered  permisfflble 
at  alL 

It  was  therefore  conceived  by 
most  of  his  hearers  that  he  now 
meant  to  vindicate  the  position 
he  had  taken  up,  and  make 
David's  transgression  a  mere 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  matters 
more  personal  to  himself;  but 
such  was  fax  from  his  intention. 
The  late  scandal  had  indeed 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
speaking  some  very  plain  truths 
to  a  congregation  over-fond  of 
having  their  ears  tickled  and 
their  foibles  humoured.  But  when 
he  came  to  devote  his  whole 
mind  to  the  narrative,  he  had 
found  the  touching  brevity  of 
that  dark  wrong  committCNd  so 
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long  ago — ^yet  brought  so  near  by 
the  human  interest,  which  never 
grows  old,  threading  every  line  of 
the  terrible  tragedy — so  impress 
his  imagination,  so  overmaster 
his  own  narrower  experiences, 
that  he  had  almost  lost  himself 
in  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
poet-king,  as  he  wandered  from 
probity  to  error,  from  the  heights 
of  magnanimous  self-renunciation 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  cowardly 
treachery. 

As  in  the  sermon  to  which 
Miss  Banks  had  referred  he 
traced  the  career  of  Elijah  in 
words  that  stirred  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  and  for  a  moment 
hurried  the  movements  of  their 
pulses,  languid  from  long  pros- 
perity, cold  from  the  thraldom  of 
fashion, — so  now  he  carried  along 
the  stream  of  his  eloquence  an  at- 
tention not  easy  to  arouse;  an 
interest  difficult,  as  he  well  knew, 
to  awaken. 

But  he  was  not  thinking  then 
either  of  his  audience  or  himself. 
His  thoughts  were  in  Palestine, 
with  the  young  lad  watching  those 
few  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  He 
forgot  the  modem  Babylon  where- 
in his  own  lot  was  cast;  the  men 
and  women  living  in  it^  who, 
like  the  Athenians,  are  from 
very  weariness  and  empty-minded- 
ness  for  ever  crying  aloud  to  be 
told  something  new.  Though 
his  outward  eyes  rested  on  rank 
and  beauty,  on  everything  which 
could  please  the  sight  and  delight 
the  superficial  mind,  his  imagina- 
tion showed  him  scenes  of  deeper 
interest,  of  wide  experiences,  of 
wild  excitement ;  and  in  burning 
words  he  tracked  the  course  of 
David's  life  from  the  time  when 
he  was  anointed  by  Samuel,  as  he 
hoped  some  day  in  his  own  person 
to  eagerly  track  the  paths  he  fol- 
lowed when  fleeing  for  his  life, 
when  speeding  to  victory. 

A    wonderful     story,    truly; 


stranger  than  any  fiction,  wilder 
in  its  romance  than  the  heart  of 
man  could  have  conceived ;  so  full 
of  adventure,  of  danger,  of  honour, 
of  reward,  of  anxiety,  of  peril, 
that  the  listeners  held  their  breath 
as  the  preacher  passed  rapidly 
from  point  to  point  of  that  marvel- 
lous biography. 

He  touched  on  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  man's  character ;  the 
at  first  sight  almost  irreconcilable 
qualities  a  novelist  would  have 
tried  to  explain  and  analyse,  but 
which  the  Scripture  narrative 
passes  over  without  a  word  of 
comment.  The  audacity  and 
modesty,  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness, the  courage  and  the  cow- 
ardice, the  force  and  the  feeble- 
ness, the  boundless  generosity 
and  the  incredible  vindictiveness; 
all  these  opposite  traits  Mr.  Wood- 
ham  brought  before  his  hearers, 
showing  the  contradictions  in  the 
psalmist's  nature,  and  proving 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
troubled  career,  he  never  met 
with  so  dangerous,  mighty,  and 
insidious  a  foe  as  himself. 

It  was  a  fine  discourse.  Even 
those  present  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  run  after  good  preachers, 
and  follow  clerical  orators  from 
abbey  to  chapel  and  cathedral  to 
church,  subsequently  confessed 
they  were,  for  the  time,  carried 
*off  their  feet'  by  the  words  of 
this  man's  address. 

Here  were  no  tricks  of  elocu- 
tion; no  practised  action  with 
which  to  impress  his  utterances 
on  his  hearers.  His  manner  was 
simplicity  itself;  his  gestures 
few  and  far  between";  and  his 
language,  to  those  accustomed  to 
a  more  redundant  style,  might 
have  seemed  almost  bald.  But 
the  latter  was  not  severe  from  any 
lack  of  words  in  which  to  clothe 
his  ideas-^rather  it  impressed  an 
attentive  listener  with  the  feeling 
of  abundant  vitality,  v  .' 
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In  following  him  the  hearei 
felt  he  was  not  putting  out  all 
his  strength;  that  behind  the 
measured  sentences,  the  calm  com- 
posure, the  wonderful  fluency, 
which  neither  hurried  nor  hesi- 
tated, there  was  a  strong  reserve 
force.  And  that  force  was  dis- 
played when  he  came  to  speak  of 
the  murder  of  Uriah,  of  the  sm 
for  which  divine  justice  mingled 
bitter  with  the  cup  of  David's 
whole  future  life. 

Had  such  an  ending  been  fore- 
told when,  tending  *  those  few 
sheep'  in  the  wilderness,  he  looked 
eagerly  onward  over  the  years  to 
come ;  when  he  trod  the  hiUs  of 
Palestine  young  and  humble, 
strong,  valiant,  fkithful,  he  might 
well,  like  Hazael,  have  asked, '  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
dothisr 

And  yet,  like  Hazael,  he  did  do 
it. 

When  Saul  sought  to  destroy 
him,  he  spared  his  adversary's 
life.  When  he  lay  sleeping  un- 
dreaming of  danger,  the  brave 
soldier,  tiie  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  the  king's 
lobe,  and  took  the  cruse  of  water 
and  the  spear  from  beside  his 
bolster,  but  let  the  sleeper  dream 
on  unharmed ;  and  now  the  same 
man  set  himself  coolly  to  compass 
the  death  of  his  friend,  one  of 
the  thirty-and-three  who  fetched 
him,  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
safety,  that  draught  of  longed-for 
water  ftom  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
but  which,  when  they  brought  it, 
he  refused  to  drink,  saying, 

Tar  be  it,  0  Lord,  that  I 
should  do  this.  Is  not  this  the 
blood  of  the  men  that  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives  V 

The  great  argument  which  has 
always  been  used  in  defence  of 
the  poet-king's  treachery,  Mr. 
Woodham  would  not  admit  as 
much,  if  any,  excuse  for  David's 


The  Almighty,  speaking  through 
His  servant  Kathan,  takes  no 
notice  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
either  man  or  woman,  while  the 
king  himself,  by  his  silence,  evi- 
dently feels  such  penalty  to  be 
quite  beside  the  question. 

He  had  sinned;  and  in  the 
train  of  that  sin  followed  all  the 
vices  which  constitute  the  dark 
retinue  of  guilt,  amongst  them 
deceit,  cowardice,  treachery. 

What  a  picture  was  that  the 
preacher  drew  of  David's  heart 
while  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Joab ; 
of  his  blunted  conscience;  his 
craven  fears;  his  abject  terror; 
his  forgetfulness  of  the  God  who 
had  raised  him  to  be  ruler  over 
Israel ;  his  ingratitude  to  the  ser- 
vant who  had  been  true  to  him  in 
his  time  of  need  ! 

All  this  wickedness  planned 
deliberately  also !  It  might  be 
in  the  extremest  exigency;  but 
still  with  plenty  of  time  to  plot, 
to  contrive,  to  deliberate,  to  diaw 
back. 

And  then  the  hypocrisy  with 
which  he  bade  the  messenger 
who,  fulfllling  Joab's  command 
(Joab  who  afterwards  thrust  Ab- 
solom  through  the  heart  while 
he  was  yet  alive),  told  the  king, 
'  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead,'  say  to 
him  who  sent  the  tidings, 

'Let  not  this  thing  displease 
thee,  for  the  sword  devoureth  one 
as  well  as  another.' 

Ah,  had  Uriah  but  died  by 
the  sword  fairly  and  honestly, 
happy  might  David  have  been  in 
the  after  time  which  he  lived 
through,  distracted  by  bitter  feuds 
and  hatred  amongst  his  own 
children,  by  the  rebellion  of  Ab- 
solom,  by  the  intrigues  of  Adoni- 
jah,  so  that  his  last  days  weie 
disturbed  by  the  machinations  of 
those  who  would  have  ousted 
8olomon  from  the  succession. 

A  mere  outline  this  of  the  S6(^ 
mon ;  the  slightest  skeleton  of  a 
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disconise  which  the  preacher's 
genius  and  earnestness  made  flesh 
and  blood — a  living  breathing 
humanity.  Only  a  story  of  the 
sin  of  a  sinner ;  but  such  a  sin- 
ner !  A  story  well-nigh  three 
thousand  years  old;  yet  one 
which  feU  on  the  ears  of  those 
who  heard  fi'esh  as  though  the 
transgression  had  been  of  yester- 
day, the  punishment  still  XxS  be 
wrought  out. 

'There  are  persons/  so  Mr. 
Woodham  said,  at  the  end  of  his 
sermon,  'at  the  present  day,  as 
no  doubt  \hsm  have  been  persons 
in  all  days,  who  think  lightly  of 
the  sin  which  called  down  on 
David's  head  the  wrath  of  God. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  this  should 
be.  It  baffles  me  to  imagine  how 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  reasonable 
human  beings  should  think  or 
speak  lightly  of  such  guilt.  We 
have  seen  what  his  sin  wrought 
for  the  psalmist :  not  merely  the 
death  of  the  child,  which  is  the 
point  where  most  people  seem  to 
think  his  chastisement  ended,  but 
the  long  series  of  disasters  that 
followed  his  footsteps  from  the 
time  of  Uriah's  death  till  he  him- 
self waxed  old  and  stricken  in 
years,  and  the  days  drew  nigh 
that  he  should  die. 

'There  is  an  idea  abroad — why, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say — that, 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
this  crime  is  not  so  heinous  as 
under  the  law.  Now  this  is  a 
total  mistake.  If  there  be  any 
difference  it  is,  as  modem  society 
is  constituted,  a  more  cruel  wrong 
than  in  the  time  of  Uriah.  God 
forbid  I  should  say  the  tie  of 
wife  and  child  was  less  strong  in 
that  &t-away  time,  when  most 
men  had  several  wives  and  many 
children.  Not  a  line  of  the  Old 
Testament  but  forbids  this  opin- 
ion ;  but  yet  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  our  own  case,  here  amongst  us, 
with  a  better  light  shining  across 


our  lives,  with  a  purer  day  glad- 
dening our  existence,  the  guilt  of 
adultery  is  greater  than  even  under 
the  old  law,  when  it  was  enacted 
that  death  should  be  the  penalty 
for  such  an  offence,  that  "evil 
might  be  put  away  from  IsraeL" 

*  My  friends,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves.  If,  under  a  more  mer- 
ciful dispensation,  the  punishment 
is  lighter,  the  crime  in  the  sight 
of  God  is  none  the  less.  Eeading 
the  divine  law  by  the  light  of 
history,  there  is  but  one  in  its 
consequences  worse  to  be  found, 
and  that  David  did  not  commit. 
If  you  bear  this  fact  well  in  mind, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  man. 

'  In  an  age  steeped  in  idolatry, 
ruler  over  a  people  given  at  the 
smallest  provocation,  or  indeed 
at  none,  to  turn  and  inquire  of 
gods  that  were  not  gods,  and 
honour  any  save  Him  who  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  David 
stood  firm. 

'I  do  not  say  he  was  always 
fiuthful ;  men  such  as  ho  rarely 
are.  It  seems  incredible  to  us, 
looking  back  over  his  story,  that 
he  should  have  forgotten  so  often 
that  God  who  was  his  Gk)d; 
nevertheless,  this  remains:  he 
never  turned  aside  to  strange 
altars  ;  he  did  not  make  his  sons 
and  daughters  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  he  offered  no  human 
sacrifices ;  so  far  as  in  his  weak 
humanity  lay,  he  obeyed  God,  he 
worshipped  God,  he  loved  God.' 

Mr.  Woodham  added  but  a  few 
words  more.  He  had  one  great 
merit  sometimes  not  possessed 
even  by  famous  preachers.  He 
knew  when  to  stop ;  he  did  not 
weaken  the  force  of  the  story  he 
had  told  by  recapitulating  its 
details.  He  had  reproduced  the 
man's  weakness  and  his  strength, 
his  sin  and  his  repentance ;  he  had 
given  many  amongst  the  congrega- 
tion something  to  think  of  if  they 
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ever  meant  to  think  at  all ;  and  as 
he  uttered  his  last  sentence  he  cast 
a  strange,  lingering,  yearning  look 
around,  as  though  he  would  fain 
have  learnt  if  any  heart  was 
touched,  any  conscience  wrung  by 
that  terrible  narrative  of  sin  and 
treachery,  of  punishment  and  re- 
pentance. 

The  vast  crowd  swept  out ;  no- 
thing common  or  unclean  trailed 
its  long  skirts  down  those  paved 
aisles,  I  warrant  you.  No  Magda- 
lene among  that  assemblage,  cover- 
ing her  tear-stained  face  with 
shrouding  hair;  no  Bathsheba 
the  world  wot  of;  no  sinner  man 
could  distinguish,  walking  with 
downcast  eyes  and  pallid  face  out 
ftom  the  presence  of  God,  back 
into  the  weary  dreary  world. 

Certainly  no  man  or  woman 
present  would  have  imagined  Lady 
Mofifat  had  ever  wandered  from 
the  path  of  virtue  as,  handsome 
and  well  dressed,  she  stood  on  the 
pavement  exchanging  greetings 
with  a  very  few  intimate  friends, 
and  bows  with  those  who  did  not 
feel  privileged  to  adventure  a 
warmer  greeting. 

She  was  looking  remarkably 
well,  better  in  health  thaA  had 
been  the  case  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, handsome,  prosperous, 
the  very  ideal  of  worldly  happi- 
ness. A  slight  colour  tinged  her 
cheeks  ;  her  wonderful  eyes  drew 
admiring,  almost  startled,  looks 
from  many  persons  who  that  day 
saw  Lady  Moffat  for  the  first  time, 
and  remembered  afterwards  they 
bad  so  seen  her.  In  her  sables 
and  her  velvets,  in  her  rich  attire, 
in  the  very  zenith  of  her  magnifi- 
cent beauty,  who  could  have 
guessed  she  had  ever  stood  in  the 
morning  twilight  by  the  gate  of 
that  mean  house  in  the  Eomford- 
road,  poor,  lonely,  and,  so  far  as 
any  efficient  help  went,  friendless) 

A  change  here  indeed,  my 
readers,  if  you  think  of  it,  one 


only  possible  in  a  great  city- 
metamorphosis  that  could  never 
have  taken  place  save  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  multitude,  in  the  utter 
privacy  and  secrecy  which  can  be 
found  and  compassed  nowhere 
except  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
mighty  crowd. 

Thus  my  lady,  with  the  winter 
sunshine  streaming  full  upon  ber 
unveiled  face,  with  her  trailing 
robes,  with  her  costly  furs,  with 

which  subsequent  acquaintance 
gradually  dispelled,  with  her 
haughty  carriage,  •with  her  rare 
smile,  a  sight  indeed  for  those  who 
loved  the  aristocracy — ^whether  of 
birth  or  money  or  both — to  feast 
upon  as  they  passed  modestly 
upon  the  outside  of  the  pavement, 
or  looked  back  upon  such  a  vision 
of  beauty  and  prosperity  as  they 
crossed  the  road  opposite  St 
Theresa's. 

As  for  Sir  John,  the  while  he 
came  slowly  out  tangled  amongst 
an  awkward  squad  of  men,  he  did 
not  look  so  much  unlike  the  fedry 
godmother  who  had  wrought  sud^ 
a  transformation  as  might  rashly 
be  supposed. 

No  artist  ever  represented  Cin- 
derella*s  benefactress  as  a  person- 
ally attractive  individual,  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  and 
diverting  to  herself  that  attention 
which  the  glass-slippered  young 
woman  properly  engrossed. 

In  similar  manner  the  magician 
who,  with  a  wave  of  his  wand, 
changed  Mira  Palthorpe  into  Lady 
Moffat ;  the  narrow  house — ^nothing 
save  her  husband's  love  made 
beautiful — into  a  great  mansion  in 
Palace  Grardens ;  the  old  red  shawl 
into  costliest  sables;  the  poor  dress 
which  fell  in  such  graceful  folds 
around  her  young  slight  figure 
into  silks  and  velvets  a  queen 
might  have  worn;  the  humble 
surroundings  into  such  luxury  as 
could  better  be  catalogued  by  an 
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auctioneer  than  one  so  ignorant  of 
such  articles  as  a  humble  novel- 
ist ;  the  modest  and  old-fetshioned 
method  of  getting  along  the  world's 
loads  to  well-appointed  carriages 
and  horses,  each  one  of  which 
cost  over  l^ree  times  the  salary 
the  young  fellow  who  lost  all  for 
love  received  in  those  far-away 
days,— the  magician,  I  say,  who 
wrought  all  these  miracles  came 
out  of  church  looking,  as  was 
Teiy  fit  indeed,  a  grim  sort  of 
wizard,  hard-featured,  stem-faced, 
gray  of  aspect,  worn  of  soul. 

Looking  at  him,  my  readers 
who  are  behind  the  scenes  may 
conclude  he  found  the  Galatea  him- 
self had  created  a  very  doubtful 
blessing ;  that  during  Mr.  Wood- 
ham's  sermon,  his  thoughts  hav- 
ing gone  on  a  long  and  weary 
journey,  he  came  out  of  church 
exhausted,  just  as  Cinderella's 
godmother  might,  if  mortal,  have 
felt  when  the  last  horse  was  put 
to  the  coach,  and  the  final  touch 
added  to  hei  jprotSgSe's  toilette. 

*  Are  you  not  well,  Sir  John  V 
asked  Miss  Banks,  posing  on  the 
pavement  as  one  of  the  ladies-in- 
waiting. 

STie  was  quick  enough  to  see 
that  gray  pedlor,  that  something 
which,  like  death,  had  altered  the 
fashion  of  the  man's  countenance. 
She  saw  the  far-away  look  in  his 
eyes,  the  trouble  in  his  face, 
though  she  could  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  what  was  amiss. 

There  stood  my  lady,  happy, 
handsome,  healthy.  There  stood 
Sir  John,  grave,  gaunt,  grievous 
of  aspect,  a  mate  unfit,  apparently, 
for  such  a  spouse. 

*  Quite  well,  thank  you,'  he  an- 
swered ;  *  but  I  found  the  church 
a  little  close.' 

'  Yes,  it  was  close,'  agreed  Lady 
MofEat  'The  smell  of  that  stuff—' 

'  License,'  mildly  corrected  Miss 
Banks. 

*Yes,'  went  on  her  ladyship. 


accepting  the  information,  but  not 
availing  herself  of  it — '  made  me 
feel  faint  for  a  time.' 

^  You  do  not  look  faint  now,  at 
any  rate,'  remarked  Sir  John, 
glancing  at  his  wife's  bright  ani- 
mated face  coolly  and  critically, 
without  one  feeling  of  admiration, 
with  nothing  save  a  wild  wonder 
that  she  had  ever  in  his  eyes  pos- 
sessed a  single  charm.  '  The 
incense  was  bad  enough,' he  added, 
turning  to  Miss  Banks,  'but  I 
really  think  the  ladies'  scents  and 
essences  were  far  worse.  I  could 
not  have  believed  perfames  might 
become  so  disagreeable.' 

'  But  you  dislike  all  perfumes,' 
said  Lady  Moffat,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  he  had  in  all  respects  an 
imperfect  and  uncultivated  taste. 
*Well,  yes,'  he  answered 
thoughtfully,  *  perhaps  I  do.' 

'Even  the  scent  of  flowers f 
asked  Miss  Banks. 

'I  am  afraid  I  must  plead 
guilty,'  he  said,  looking  at  the 
lady,  who  he  found  was  gazing 
curiously  at  him. 

'  Many  people  cannot  sit  in  the 
room  even  with  a  rose,'  she  ob- 
served carelessly.  '  And  what  did 
you  think  of  Mr.  Woodham,  Sir 
John? 

'  He  is  a  fine  preacher,  a  very 
fine  preacher,'  replied  Sir  John. 

'I  do  not  care  for  him,'  said 
Lady  Moffat.  '  I  do  not  like  him 
at  all.  He  is  so  dreadfally  long- 
winded.' 

Sir  John  made  no  comment  on 
this  criticism,  and  neither  did  Miss 
Banks.  Had  she  and  Lady  Moffat 
been  alone  she  would  have  cried 
out,  'How  delightfully  origiual 
you  are !  you  never  hesitate  about 
expressing  your  opinions;'  but  she 
did  not  care  to  adventure  upon 
this  sort  of  thing  in  Sir  John's 
presence.  The  three  were  now 
walking  quietly  back  to  Palace 
Grardens,  where  Miss  Banks  was 
invited  to  partake  of  luncheon. 
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She  often  Itmclied  at  Holyrood 
House,  and  never  without  stating 
in  her  nice,  candid,  humble  way, 

'I  call  this  dinner.  I  never 
think  of  having  any  other  meal 
after  I  have  had  luncheon  with 
you.' 

This  remark  came  so  regularly 
that  Mr.  Simonds  always  instantly 
handed  her  a  further  supply  of 
provisions,  and  immediately  re- 
plenished her  wine-glass.  He 
paid  the  lady  these  and  other  deli- 
cate attentions  for  '  the  sport,'  and 
not  because  of  any  love  he  bore 
Miss  Banks,  of  whom  he  spoke 
disparagingly  in  the  free  discus- 
sion haU  below-stairs,  referring  to 
her  with  a  fine  sneer  as  the  '  head 
dish'  at  Sir  John's  table. 

There  was  nothing  more  notice- 
able about  Lady  Moffat  than  the 
way  she  stopped  all  conversation. 
Coleridge  himself  could  scarcely 
have  talked  in  her  presence.  Un- 
less she  was  discussing  some  mat- 
ter of  dress  or  fashion  or  pleasure, 
she  figuratively  banged  the  door 
in  the  face  of  every  topic  upon 
which  persons  were  rash  enough 
to  engage.  Nothing  which  did 
not  in  some  way  or  other  relate 
to  herself  had  the  smallest  attrac- 
tion for  her. 

*  She  is  more  ignorant  than  her 
own  cook,'  thought  Miss  Banks, 
'  and  ruder  than  a  street  arab ;' 
but  she  kept  these  daring  opinions 
to  herself,  and  proceeded  to  make 
such  remarks  as  she  felt  were 
suitable  to  Lady  Moffaf  s  under- 
standing; gossip  about  mutual 
acquaintances,  criticisms  on  bon- 
nets and  mantles,  sly  little  hits  at 
Mrs.  This  and  Miss  The-other,  the 
latest  news  about  Lady  Griffin, 
with  whom  she  was  going  to  dine 
that  evening,  and  speculations 
as  to  the  manner  of  man  the 
curate  who  was  to  replace  Mr. 
Woodham  would  prove. 

All  the  time  this  mild  trickle 
of  talk  was  proceeding  from  Miss 


Banks'  insincere  old  lips.  Sir  John 
stalked  along  in  silence,  wrapped 
in  a  reverie  which  seemed  as  dark 
as  it  was  deep,  and  which  absorb- 
ed him  until  the  trio  reached 
Holyrood  House. 

Arrived  there  he  went  straight 
to  his  library,  and  when  Simonds 
announced  luncheon  was  ready, 
excused  himself  from  partaking  of 
that  meal. 

'  I  feel  quite  sure  Sir  John  is 
not  well,'  said  Miss  Banks,  when 
this  message  was  delivered.  'I 
noticed  how  pale  he  looked  when 
he  came  out  of  church.  If  you 
remember,  I  asked  him  if  he  were 
ill' 

'  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him,'  return- 
ed Lady  Moffat ;  ^  don't  rise  from 
table,  Rachel.  I  won't  have  it 
I  am  sure  your  papa  would  be 
very  angry  tf  you  were  to  disturb 
him ;  you  are  so  fond  of  putting 
yourself  forward.  No,'  she  con- 
tinued, returning  to  her  original 
text  after  this  agreeable  remark, 
'  he  often  refuses  to  take  luncheon 
on  Sundays,  and  very  frequently 
will  not  have  dinner  on  week-days. 
Gentlemen  are  odd,  you  know.' 

*  Ah,'  commented  Mr.  Simonds 
to  himself,  '  they  are  not  half  as 
odd  as  ladies.' 

He  heard  a  good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  though  he  did 
not  approve  of  his  master  he 
approved  less  of  his  mistress. 

Meanwhile  Sir  John  was  read- 
ing the  story  of  that  life,  the  like 
of  which  no  dramatist  ever  imagin- 
ed, no  romance  ever  approached. 
He  began  it  at  the  b^inning,  at 
the  point  when  the  youth,  ruddy 
and  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
comes  last  of  all  Jesse's  sons  into 
the  presence  of  Samuel. 

From  this  point  he  followed 
the  narrative  on :  followed  David 
£rom  the  lonely  hill-side,  which 
he  must  so  often  have  thought  of 
in  his  after  life,  from  the  care  of 
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those  few  sheep  he  exchanged 
for  the  care  of  a  whole  people. 
He  saw  how  those  early  experi- 
ences were  never  forgotten,  how 
they  influenced  the  imagery  of  the 
psalms,  how  the  cool  water  and  the 
green  grass  and  suchlike  peaceful 
lecoUections  and  associations  re- 
curred to  memory  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  turmoil  and  the  thou- 
sand sorrows  that  encompassed  his 
throne;  he  saw  him  go  down 
and  slay  the  Philistine,  he  heard 
the  sweet  tones  of  that  harp  he 
played  so  cunningly,  he  beheld 
him  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  from 
the  mad  jealousy  of  Saul,  he  read 
of  the  love  passing  the  love  of 
woman  he  felt  for  Jonathan,  he 
tracked  his  footsteps  as  he  fled 
from  the  king's  insane  vengeance 
— shared  his  perils,  his  fears,  his 
privations. 

A  wonderful  story,  one  which 
for  incident  never  was  surpassed  ; 
for  hairbreadth  escapes,  for  wild 
adventure,  for  marvellous  excite- 
ment, for  strange  vicissitude,  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be, 
equalled. 

Yes,  Mr.  Woodham  said  right ; 
such  a  tale  to  be  properly  under- 
stood must  be  taken  in  its  entirety. 
From  the  wilderness  to  the  palace, 
from  the  camp  to  the  court,  from 
the  solitary  midnight  vigils  to  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  king  ! 
What  a  varied  life,  what  strange 
ejcperiences.  ^hat  extraordinary 
chances  and  changes  !  Certainly 
Sir  John  felt  he  had  never  before 
fully  grasped  the  whole  marvellous 
history,  never  previously  compre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  man. 

He  read  on^ — still  on.  The 
glory  of  the  day  was  over,  and 
the  afternoon  shadows  began  to 
creep  down  Palace  Gardens ;  but 
Sir  John  did  not  notice  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

His  spirit  was  away  from  Lon- 
don; he  paced  the  slopes  of  Pales- 
tine;  he  entered  Jerusalem;  he 


followed  the  progress  of  the  sol- 
dier-king; he  saw  him  for  once 
taking  rest  and  refraining  from 
going  down  into  the  battle ;  and, 
though  it  was  all  so  old  a  tale, 
though  thousands  of  years  had 
come  and  gone  since  the  actors  in 
that  wonderful  drama  trod  the 
soil  of  Judea,  it  seemed  fresh  to 
him  as  though  the  incidents  were 
being  enacted  then.  He  felt  the 
temptation  sweeping  by;  it  seemed 
to  rush  through  his  own  soul,  as 
it  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
king.  That  time  of  soft  idleness; 
that  hour  of  dangerous  leisure; 
the  fair  woman ;  the  impulsive 
reckless  man ;  the  sin  which  could 
never  be  undone;  the  crime  which 
begot  something  so  far  more  mon- 
strous, that  God  Himself  smote 
the  offender,  destroying  the  fruit 
of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  the 
soul. 

He  looked  where  David  lay 
weeping  and  fasting,  mourning 
for  the  child  who  was  to  die, 
burdened  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience,  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  his  guilt. 

And  so  to  the  end.  Through 
all  the  complications  that  vexed 
and  harassed  the  king's  declining 
days,  mournfully  in  the  gather- 
ing twilight  the  bitter  cry, '  My 
son,  my  son !'  seemed  to  echo 
about  the  quiet  room.  Tom,  dis- 
tracted, perplexed,  his  strength 
gone,  his  heart  broken,  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  waxing  small, 
the  pageant  of  life  growing 
indistinct  and  dim  1  Sir  John 
could  not  see  the  page,  for  his  own 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  letters 
grew  blurred  and  indistinct  before 
him;  he  forgot  where  he  was; 
forgot  the  book  lying  open  he  had 
been  reading,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  wept  drops 
of  bitterness  in  silence. 

He  did  not  hear  the  door  sofbly 
open,  or  know  that  a  sweet  t&ce 
had  peeped  round  the  screen,  and 
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then,  witli  a  sorrowful  look  upon 
it,  as  quietly  withdrawn.  He  was 
gone  back — ^back  into  his  own 
past.  He  saw  before  him  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  man  he  had  wronged ; 
he  beheld  again  that  storm  he  was 
for  ever  picturing  in  his  own  fancy, 
and  across  the  waste  of  waters 
could  almost  hear  the  last  des- 
pairing cry  for  help.  It  grew 
darker  still;  it  was  now  quite 
dark.  Once  again  the  door  opened, 
thia  time  not  80  sUently.  Round 
the  screen,  across  the  thick  car- 
pet, swept  my  lady. 

'  John,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  bringing 
him  with  that  one  word  out  from 
the  irrevocable  past  to  the  miser- 
able present. 

*  What  is  it?'  he  asked,  without 
uncovering  his  face  or  changing 
his  attitude. 

*  Why  do  you  go  reading  such 
things?'  she  asked,  seeing  the 
Bible  open  on  the  table,  and  jump- 
ing instantly  to  a  knowledge  of 
how  Sir  John  had  spent  the 
afternoon.  '  What  is  the  use  of 
it?  I  cannot  think  what  possessed 
that  man  to  preach  such  a  sermon. 
I  know  it  was  nothing  else  upset 
you.' 

He  did  not  answer  a  word.  He 
made  no  movement  when  she 
closed  the  volume  and  put  it  away. 

*  Come,*  she  said,  moving  over 
again  to  his  side.  '  Don't  sit  there 
any  longer.  Fretting  won't  do 
any  good ;  besides,  what  is  there 
to  £ret  about?  Gome,  Mibs  Banks 
will  be  going  almost  directly.' 

Her  speech  was  not  sympathetic, 
but  Sir  John  heard  with  some 
surprise  a  ring  in  her  voice  both 
of  distress  and  anxiety. 

*  I  will  join  you  presently,*  he 
replied. 

*  Do/  she  entreated ; '  and  make 
haste.  Miss  Banks  must  leave 
immediately,  and  she  will  think 
it  so  strange  if  she  does  not  see 
you.' 


Sir  John  lifted  his  head,  and 
answered, 

'  What  can  it  matter  whether 
she  thinks  it  strange  or  not  1  Any 
one  might  imagine  you  were  afindd 
of  her.' 

ar  cried  Lady  MofiEat.  *I 
am  not  afraid  of  anybody  in  the 
world !'  and  she  flounced  out  of 
the  room,  the  noiseless  sweep  of 
her  velvet  dress  in  singular  con- 
trast to  the  huny  and  irritation 
of  her  movements. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

MB.  WOODHAM  IS  ASTONISHBDu 

It  was  the  next  evening.  Din- 
ner at  Holyrood  House  had  been 
over  for  some  little  time,  and  be- 
fore a  blazing  flre,  with  shaded 
lights  softening  down  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  Egyptian  decora- 
tions. Sir  John  MofPat  and  one 
guest  sat  talking  confidentially 
over  their  wine. 

At  the  banquet  recently  flnish- 
ed  the  usual  skeleton  had  been 
absent,  for  my  lady  kept  her 
room.  Well  as  she  seemed  on 
the  previous  day,  she  was  now 
laid  up  with  one  of  those  attacks 
which  baffled  the  skill  of  her 
doctor  and  defied  the  penetration 
of  those  great  physicians  Sir  John 
had  insisted  upon  her  consulting. 
One  hour  no  woman  need  have 
desired  to  look  better  or  to  feel 
better  than  did  Lady  Moffat ;  the 
next  she  was  prostrate  with  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  her 
doctor  called  *  nervous  irritability.' 
She  would  eat  nothing,  drink  no- 
thing, say  nothing ;  but  remain 
solitary  till  the  miJady  wore  it- 
self out,  or  the  fit  of  despondency 
passed  over. 

Only  one  clue  the  doctor  ever 
was  able  to  gsdn.  Livariably  the 
illness  seemed  to  be  preceded  by 
bad  dreams. 
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*If  I  only  could  keep  from 
dreaming !'  said  my  lady  iiritably. 
*  I  never  used  to  dream.' 

Judging  from  Sir  John's  ap- 
pearance, any  one  would  have 
thought  he  had  spent  his  night 
also  in  wandering  through  some 
dark  and  terrible  land  peopled  by 
ghostly  phantoms  of  memory  or 
fancy. 

Many  people  in  the  City  had 
asked  him  during  the  course  of 
that  day  if  he  were  ill,  and  Mr. 
Woodham,  who  was  the  only 
guest,  could  not  avoid  noticing 
at  dinner  the  anxious  glances 
Hachel  directed  across  the  table, 
and  the  deep  abysses  of  abstrac- 
tion into  which  Sir  John  occa- 
sionally fell,  and  from  which  he 
roused  himself  with  a  perceptible 
effort. 

The  two  girls  had  dined  with 
them,  but  flitted  away  almost 
the  moment  the  last  course  was 
over.  Mr.  Woodham  also,  shortly 
after  Simonds  finally  retired 
from  the  room,  said  he  thought 
he  had  better  go,  as  Lady  Moffat 
was  so  unweU,  and  would  have 
carried  his  suggestion  into  effect 
had  not  his  host  pressed  him  to 
remain  with  an  earnestness  there 
was  no  mistaking. 

Nevertheless  Sir  John  soon 
relapsed  into  silence,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  conversation  fell  upon 
Mr.  Woodham,  who  began  to 
talk  of  himself  and  his  somewhat 
dreary  prospects — ^his  reasons  for 
leaving  St  Theresa's,  and  his  de- 
termination not  again  to  accept 
a  curacy  surrounded  by  similar 
restrictions  and  hampered  by  the 
same  forms. 

He  had  been  behind  the  scenes 
of  Ritualism,  and  he  waxed  elo- 
quent in  denouncing  what  he  con- 
sidered its  narrowing  influences 
to  bis  host,  whom  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  belonged  to  the 
straitest  of  Puritan  sects ;  and  his 
astonishment  was  therefore  great 
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when  Sir  John  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  think  there  might,  after 
all,  be  some  virtue  in  confession. 
*  You  know  we  have  never  dis- 
cussed these  matters  before,'  went 
on  the  master  of  Holyrood  House, 
'because  I  always  believed  our 
opinions  upon  them  were  far  as 
the  Poles  asunder.' 

'Well,  I  must  confess  I  was 
once  more  of  a  Eitualist  than  I 
am  now,'  said  Mr.  Woodham, 
smiling,  and  yet  looking  some- 
what confused.  *  I  never  was 
one .  thoroughly,  but  I  felt  open 
to  conviction.  ]N'ow  I  may  say 
I  do  not  think  any  man  could 
convince  me  that  the  childish  de- 
tails, say  of  such  a  ceremonial  as 
you  saw  yesterday,  can  really 
benefit  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

'Conscientiously  I  could  not 
take  any  prominent  part  in  such 
a  service,'  went  on  Mr.  Woodham; 
'and  so  there  is  nothing  for  it 
save  to  look  out  for  another  curacy. 
My  decision  has  grieved  my  mo- 
ther, and  will  possibly  injure  my 
worldly  prospects ;  but  I  felt  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  continue 
at  St.  Theresa's  and  seem  even 
tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  all  .the 
changes  the  vicar  has  lately  in- 
augurated ;'  and  as  he  concluded 
he  looked  at  Sir  John  with  a  cer- 
tain appeal  in  his  expression 
which  was  completely  unnoticed 
by  that  gentleman. 

Instead  of  answering.  Sir  John 
poured  himself  out  another  glass 
of  port  and  said,  nothing. 

Mr.  Woodham  toyed  ner- 
vously with  some  filberts  he  had 
taken,  but  which  he  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  eat.  Watching  his 
host  narrowly,  he  saw  him  sink 
once  again  down,  down  into  that 
strange  reverie  which  seemed  to 
engulf  his  mind  as  a  morass  might 
his  body. 

'  What  can  he  be  thinking  off 
thought  Mr.  Woodham.  '  Has  he 
lost  his  money,  or  is  he  going  to 
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lose  itf  and  involantarily  he 
glanced  round  the  room  which  he 
knew  another  City  man  had  de- 
corated, wherein  that  other  man 
had  sat  on  the  night  when  he 
knew  his  ship  was  gone  down, 
and  that  his  only  chance  of  even 
personal  safety  was  instant  flight. 

The  idea,  fleeting  though  it 
was,  gave  him  courage  to  speak 
once  more  of  his  own  more 
modest  fortunes.  He  talked  a 
little  about  his  cousin,  who  might 
have  done  something  for  him,  hut 
who  had  refused  to  do  so ;  of  the 
excuses  he  felt  should  be  made 
for  a  man  who  had  lost  the  one 
possession  he  desired,  and  gained 
wealth  and  rank  too  late.  He 
said  he  had  formerly  thought  of 
joining  one  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  that  now  he  should  like 
to  remain  in  England,  because 
his  mother  was  not  strong,  and — 
and  for  other  reasons,  he  added. 
He  was  very  careful  to  add,  he 
never  expected  to  succeed  to  the 
family  title. 

'  It  is  said  about  here,  I  know, 
freely,'  he  went  on,  *  that  one 
day  I  shall  be  Lord  Chesunt ; 
but  I  assure  you  there  is  not  the 
slightest  likelihood  of  such  a 
thing  coming  to  pass.  Neither 
should  I  wish  to  stand  in  my 
cousin's  shoes.  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  great  or  very  rich.     I — * 

*That  was  a  wonderful  sermon 
of  yours  yesterday, 'interrupted  Sir 
John,  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
as  a  comment  on  Mr.  Woodham's 
statements,  but  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  his  own  train  of  thought. 

The  clergyman  looked  gratified, 
and  murmured  modestly, 

'It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  so.' 

*  Yes,  a  wonderful  sermon,'  re- 
peated his  host.  '  You  know,  I 
have  never  heard  you  preach  be- 
fore.' 

It  is  so  very  difi&cul£  to  acknow- 
ledge praise  of  this  sort  that  Mr. 


Woodham    remained    discreetly 
silent. 

'You  have  a  great  gift/  con- 
tinued Sir  John.  'I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  listened  to  a 
discourse  which  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  me.' 

'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  yon 
say  that,'  answered  Mr.  "Wood- 
luun;  'for  I  wanted  to  touch 
some  amongst  the  regular  con- 
gregation, and  you  encourage  me 
to  hope  I  may  have  produced  an 
impression  even  on  them.' 

Sir  John  did  not  reply.  He 
was  looking  across  the  table  into 
the  dim  distance  of  the  room, 
where  certainly  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  see,  and  the  strange 
look  which  had  so  puzzled  his 
guest  crept  slowly  like  a  shadow 
across  hu  face;  then,  without 
the  smallest  relevancy,  asitseemed, 
he  plunged  into  a  dissertation  on 
the  character  of  David.  He  went 
round  and  round  the  subject ;  he 
fenced  with  it,  toyed  with  it, 
tore  himself  away,  and  then  in- 
stantly returned  to  tbe  subject^ 
till  Mr.  Woodham,  listening  to 
him  first  amazedly  and  then  per- 
plexedly, could  not  but  feel  some 
subtle  attraction  he  was  unable  to 
discover  lay  within  the  Bible  story, 
that  there  existed  an  intimate 
connection,  some  near  association, 
between  the  psalmist's  sin  and  Sir 
John's  interest  in  the  narrative. 

The  two  fetces  were  a  study 
at  that  moment :  Mr.  Woodham's 
severely  handsome,  high-bred, 
ascetic,  with  an  expression  upon 
it  of  the  most  painful  and  en- 
grossing doubt  and  attention; 
Sir  John's  worn,  hard-featured, 
drawn  almost  with  the  intensify 
of  the  feelings  which  were  work- 
ing in  his  heart 

'Suppose  now,'  he  went  on, 
'there  were  any  one  amongst 
your  congregation  yesterday  trou- 
bled in  mind,  doubtful  as  to  his  own 
past,  seeing  nothing  save  sorrow 
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in  store  for  bim  in  the  fotnre^ 
should  you  not  say  it  would  be 
good  if  he  were  to  tell  his  grief — 
say  in  confession  f  and  Sir  John 
for  a  moment  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards his  guest,  and  then  as  quick- 
ly averted  them. 

Mr.  Woodham  pushed  his  fil- 
1)erts  aside,  and  laid  his  arm  upon 
the  table. 

*  No,  I  should  not,'  he  answer- 
ed. '  I  have  seen  how  confession 
of  that  sort  works,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
If  there  were  such  a  man  amongst 
my  hearers  yesterday,  I  can  but 
hope  he  will  take  his  trouble  to 
God,  and  receive  pardon  from  his 
Maker.' 

*  You  know,'  went  on  Sir  John, 
*  I  was  reared  a  Presbyterian,  and 
I  am  a  Presbyterian  in  most  of 
my  doctrines  and  ideas ;  yet  still 
it  seems  to  me — of  course  I  am 
now  speaking  generally — that 
there  might  be  sins  it  would  be  a 
relief  to  confess  to  man,  that  the 
reserve  of  even  the  most  reticent 
human  being  might  some  day 
overleap  its  barrier,  and  feel  it  a 
necessity  to  give  expression  to  feel- 
ings pent  up  possibly  for  years.' 

Still  with  that  puzzled  anxious 
look  upon  his  countenance,  Mr. 
Woodham  shook  his  head. 

'  If  in  a  moment  of  weakness  a 
man  were  to  do  what  you  suggest, 
he  would  repent  it  bitterly  after- 
wards,' he  said.  '  I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  in  the  Eomish 
Church,'  he  went  on ;  *  but  in  ours 
most  certainly  I  can  but  say  to 
act  upon  such  an  impulse  would 
be  a  fatal  error.  The  Bitualists 
themselves  feel  that,'  he  added, 
trying  to  speak  lightly ;  '  for  they 
rarely  teU  anything  in  confession 
which  might  not  be  proclaimed 
from  the  house-tops.' 

What  a  look  it  was  Sir  John 
threw  upon  his  companion— one 
of  appeal,  reproof,  entreaty,  misery, 
and  hope  1 


'And  yet  your  own  Prayer- 
book,'  he  said,  in  those  Korthem 
accents  that  cropped  out  when- 
ever he  was  strongly  moved, 
*  contains  the  special  clause  that 
a  sick  person  shall  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  mat- 
ter. How  do  you  get  over  that, 
Mr.  Woodham?' 

But  Mr.  Woodham  did  not  try 
to  get  over  it.  He  only  placed 
his  hand  firmly  on  the  table,  and 
asked, 

'  To  what  is  all  this  tending, 
Sir  John?' 

*  Just  to  this,'  said  Sir  John, 
still  with  that  uneasy  glance  of 
his  eyes,  that  shifting  uneasy 
expression  on  his  face.  '  I  want 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  firiend 
of  mine ;  he  wants  it  told.  He 
desires  advice ;  and  I  think,  after 
hearing  your  sermon,  you  are  just 
the  man  to  give  it.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  don't  teU  the 
story  to  me!'  interrupted  Mr. 
Woodham.  *  Whoever  the  man 
may  be,  whatever  Ids  sin  and  his 
sorrow,  don't  let  him  take  me 
into  his  confidence  now.  It — it 
— might  put  a  bar  between  me — 
and — ^him.  O,  pray.  Sir  John, 
keep  silence  !  If  the  tale  be  an 
old  one,  let  it  still  lie  buried.' 

There  was  silence — an  awful 
silence.  Then  Sir  John  Moffat, 
looking  straight  in  Mr.  Wood- 
ham's  eyes,  knew  why  he  wanted 
to  hear  no  more ;  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ham, gazing  like  one  fascinated 
into  that  worn  haggard  face,  un- 
derstood something  of  the  sin 
and  the  sorrow  which  had  taken 
all  the  sap  out  of  life,  and  left 
existence  the  dry  wood  he  had 
always  vaguely  understood  that 
man  felt  it  to  be. 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Woodham 
was  standing  unG(er  the  starlight 
in  front  of  Holyrood  House.  That 
silence,  which  both  himself  and 
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Sir  John  felt  to  be  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  wildest  uproar,  had 
been  broken  by  the  entrance  o;f 
Simonds  with,  coffee.  JSleYcr  was 
intermption  more  welcome ;  never 
did  man  feel  more  relieved  than 
Mr.  Woodham  when  he  heard 
Sir  John  ask  his  butler  if  the 
young  ladies  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  words  spoken,  if  not 
quite  in  his  usual  tone,  at  least  in 
a  manner  sufficiently  easy  and 
natural,  seemed  to  clear  the  atmo- 
sphere like  a  gust  of  crisp  frosty 
air  sweeping  through  the  closeness 
of  a  sick- chamber. 

'No,  Sir  John,'  answered  Si- 
monds ;  '  they  went  up-stairs  im- 
mediately after  dinner.' 

Mr.  Woodham  took  comfort 
out  of  this.  He  did  not  want  to 
remain  longer  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly avoid.  He  desired  to  be 
out  in  the  night  alone  for  a  time, 
till  he  recovered  somewhat  from 
the  effect  of  the  shock  he  had 
received. 

He  finished  his  coffee,  and  then, 
murmuring  some  remark  about 
fearing  to  intrude  if  he  stayed 
longer  while  Lady  Moffieit  was  un- 
well, took  his  leave.  This  time 
Sir  John  did  not  strive  to  detain 
him.  There  was  a  hopeless  weary 
look  in  his  face  that  struck  to 
Mr.  Woodham's  heart;  a  listless 
feebleness  with  which  he  shook 
his  guest's  hand  at  the  hall-door, 
whither  he  accompanied  him,  the 
clergyman  could  not  drive  from 
his  memory. 

When  he  left  the  gates  he  did 
not  turn  towards  Kensington 
High-street;  instead,  he  set  his 
face  northward ;  and  at  the  top  of 
Palace  Gardens,  taking  the  dot- 
ting Hill-road,  made  a  detour 
round  by  the  ITxbridge-road  and 
the  grounds  of  Holland  House, 
till  at  length  he  found  himself  in 
the  main  thoroughfiare  to  Ham- 
mersmith, and  not  far  from  Ed- 
waxdesHsquare.    But  he  did  not; 


even  when  close  by,  take  the 
turning  which  led  to  his  mother^s 
house.  He  kept  straight  on — ^up 
the  Kensington-road  and  Kensing- 
ton High-street,  till  he  came  again 
to  Palace  Gardens,  and  the  place 
he  felt  was  now  so  full  of  mystery 
to  his  mind. 

Strange  as  Sir  John's  manner 
and  Sir  John's  words  had  seemed 
when  he  sat  opposite  to  him,  they 
appeared  shrouded  in  a  far  deeper 
mystery  when  he  considered  both, 
hurrying  along  with  no  other 
companionship  than  his  own 
thoughts.  What  was  the  mystery 
in  Palace  Gardens?  like  most 
other  persons,  he  had  felt  there 
must,  to  quote  Mr.  Lassils'  fr»nk 
expression,  *be  a  screw  loose' 
somewhere  in  the  Moffat  house- 
hold; but  hitherto  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  there  was  aught 
worse  amiss  than  my  lady's  awful 
temper — enough,  in  all  conscience 
-^and  perhaps  a  streak  of  in- 
sanity on  the  side  of  Sir  John's 
handjBome  wife,  which  might  ac- 
count charitably  for  her  stormy 
moods  and  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble eccentricities. 

Now,  however,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  doubt  that,  let 
what  would  be  wrong,  Sir  John 
was  '  in  it,'  not  as  a  victim,  but 
as  an  accomplice.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  feict.  Mr.  Wood- 
ham had  not  lived  Ms  life  in  yain ; 
he  had  not  walked  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  shut.  If 
his  West- end  experiences  had 
shown  him  little  more  than  the 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  egot- 
ism and  meanness,  and  want  of 
charity  of  those  bom  Fortune's 
favourites,  his  knowledge  of  the 
East  gave  an  insight  into  human 
nature  he  might  have  sought  for 
in  vain  amongst  the  squares  and 
terraces  of  &shionable  London. 
He  had  worked  amongst  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor  and  the  lowest 
of  the  low.    He  had  seen  soiiow 
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and  he  had  beheld  sin ;  he  had 
spoken  comforfciDg  words  to  wo- 
men well-nigh  heart-broken,  and 
listened  to  the  despairing  ntter- 
ances  of  remorse.  So  he  knew, 
from  the  moment  Sir  John  began 
his  comments  npon  the  character 
of  David,  there  must  be  some  at- 
traction for  him  in  the  story  Ms 
fellows  did  not  wot  of;  and  when 
he  put  forward  his  supposititious 
Mend  he  felt  so  certain  it  was  of 
himself  he  spoke,  he  stopped  the 
words  ere  they  could  pass  his 
lips^  dreading  to  hear,  afndd  with 
a  great  fear  of  learning  what  Sir 
John  desired  to  telL 

Why  did  he  desire  to  tell  iti 
As  he  walked  along,  with  the 
silence  of  suburbs^  London 
around,  and  the  glittering  stars 
shining  above  bis  head,  Mr. 
Woodham  asked  himself  that 
question  till  he  grew  tired  and 
weary  of  conjecture. 

Was  it  because,  to  adopt  his 
own  expression,  he  had  kept 
silence  for  years  ?  The  clergyman 
would  not  entertain  that  idea  for 
a  moment,  neither  could  he  ima- 
gine the  reserve  almost  of  a  life- 
time,  reserve  which  certainly  was 
an  integral  part  of  Sir  John's 
character,  breaking  bounds  save 
under  the  pressure  of  some  new 
and  terrible  necessity. 

He  did  not  believe  a  person 
could  so  change  his  nature  as 
in  an  instant  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  confidant,  after  having  man- 
aged to  exist  80  long  without 
one. 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more 
puzzled  he  grew.  What  could 
have  happened  to  induce  such  a 
sudden  collapse  in  the  strength 
of  such  a  nature  ?  Had  any  press- 
ing occasioo  for  action  and  deci- 
sion arisen?  Was  any  cnsis  im- 
minent, any  collapse  at  hand? 
If  it  were  so,  how  could  be  justify 
his  own  refiisal  to  hear  the  story, 
whatever  it  might  be?  In  a  general 


way,  he  knew  he  was  right  to  ad- 
vise reticence,  to  repress  such  con- 
fidences; but  in  this  particular 
case  he  felt  doubtful  He  might 
have  mistaken  the  cry  of  his  own 
heart,  the  desire  of  his  own  soul, 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  he 
had  acquired,  for  prudence  and 
discretion.  In  his  own  eagerness 
to  put  far  from  him  acquaintance 
wi^  any  terrible  secret,  he  might 
have  been  stifling  the  anguished 
appeal  of  a  torn  and  tortured  con- 
science. 

He  would  go  back ;  he  would 
tell  Sir  John  he  had  reconsidered 
his  own  words ;  he  would  say  he 
was  willing  to  share  any  bui^den, 
to  assist  any  laden  sinner.  And 
so  in  hot  haste  he  walked  up 
Palace  Gardens,  and  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  strode 
along  the  drive,  and  looked  up  at 
Holyrood  House,  where  lights 
were  still  shining,  and  stood  be- 
fore the  door — ay,  and  held  the 
knocker  in  his  hand,  sjid  then — 
paused  and  hesitated. 

Sir  John  might  ere  now  have 
repented  of  his  own  utterances ; 
might  be  regretting  even  then  the 
lengths  to  which  he  had  gone; 
might  feel  vexed  at  his  pretext 
having  been  deemed  so  trans- 
parent. No ;  Mr.  Woodham  could 
not  again  solicit  a  confidence  he 
had  refused,  could  not  encroach 
upon  a  trouble,  the  evidences  of 
which  were  so  accidentally  ex- 
posed before  him. 

*  I  will  write  in  the  morning,' 
he  considered ;  *  write  and  say  that 
if  any  poor  help  of  mine  can  serve 
the  person  referred  to,  if  one  who  is 
not  wealthy  or  influential,  or  aught 
save  true  and  faithful,  appear 
likely  to  prove  of  use,  he  may 
command  me.  I  cannot,  under 
any  pretence,  force  myself  upon 
him  to-night;'  and  he  turned 
slowly  away,  and  walked  thought- 
fully and  sadly  down  Palace 
Gardens. 
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He  believed  his  own  sermon 
bad  some  sbare  in  Sir  Jobn's  dis- 
tress; ^but  not  mucb/  be  con- 
sidered, witb  moornfiil  modesty^ 
*not  mucb.' 

'Whatever  tbe  sin  may  bave 
been,  it  is  not  tbat  wbicb  is  trou- 
bling bim  now;  it  is  tbe  conse- 
quences of  tbe  sin.  WbenlN'atban 
said  to  David,  "Tbou  art  tbe 
man,"  it  was  tben  tbe  king  felt 
fully,  and  confessed  bis  guilt. 
Wbat  is  tbe  calamity  wbicb 
bas  come  to  tbis  sinner,  reflecting 
to  bis  own  conscience,  as  from  a 
mirror,  tbe  face  of  bis  crime  1' 

Witb  bead  bent  and  mind  ab- 
sorbed, be  was  passing  tbe  en- 
trance to  Kensington  Palace,  wben 
a  stranger,  advancing  swiftly  from 
tbe  opposite  direction,  almost  ran 
against  bim. 

On  botb  sides  apologies  swift 
and  courteous  were  made  and 
received.  !Mj.  Woodbam  con- 
tinued on  bis  road,  and  tbe  un- 
known individual  pursued  bis 
way. 

*  I  wonder  wbat  it  all  means,' 
considered  tbe  clergyman,  recall- 
ing for  tbe  bundredtb  time  Sir 
John's  words  and  Sir  John's  man- 
ner. Wanting  a  clue,  bow  could 
be  tell?  How  could  be  know 
tbat  an  advertisement  which  tbat 
morning  appeared  in  tbe  second 
column  of  the  Times  bad  been  to 
tbe  master  of  Holyrood  Hoase  as 
tbe  voice  of  Fate,  as  tbe  coming 
event  for  which  Mr.  Woodham's 
sermon  might  have  prepared  him  ) 

Even  tben,  even  while  he  sat 
listening,  while  the  incense  floated 
through  the  church,  and  scents 
and  perfumes  made  tbe  air  faint 
and  heavy  to  bis  unaccustomed 
senses,  the  message  was  on  its  way. 

It  came  to  Palace  Gardens,  to 
Holyrood  House,  to  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  mansion  so 
long  uninhabited,  wrapped  up  in 
print — an  emissary  of  misfortane 
in  tbe  shape  of  an  ordinary  paper. 


*  Fifty  Pounds  Rbwabd,'  thus 
ran  tbe  advertisement. — '  Inf<»- 
mation  wanted  concerning  tbe 
daughter  of  Tbomas  Paltborpe, 
who  was  bom  at  Sunnydown 
Farm,  Ravelsmede,  Hampshire. 
If  living,  she  would  now  be  of 
age.  The  above  reward  wiU  be 
paid  for  any  reliable  int'elligence 
as  to  her  whereabouts  by  Messrs. 
Craton  &  Crawton,  Solicitors^ 
Lincoln's-inn-fields.' 

As  be  read,  tbe  Times  dropped 
from  Sir  John's  nerveless  flngers. 
Tbe  footfalls  of  Ketribution 
seemed  sounding  in  bis  ear. 
Wbat  did  it  mean  I  Who  could 
be  searching  for  Rachel?  To 
whom  besides  himself  did  it  seem 
likely  the  fact  of  her  life  or  death 
might  prove  of  tbe  slightest  signi- 
ficance ? 

Lady  Moffat  could  bave  en- 
lightened bim  on  tbat  point  Lady 
Moffat  understood  tbe  horror  she 
bad  so  long  dreaded  Tbe  possible 
misfortune — the  only  misfortane 
she  really  feared — wbicb  bad  dis- 
turbed her  wben  Fate  seemed 
most  propitious,  wbicb  bad  co- 
loured the  dreams  of  tbat  magni- 
ficently prosperous  later  life,  was 
at  hand. 

She  did  not  know  whether  mis- 
fortune was  really  tracking  her 
down,  or  whether  its  stroke  might 
still  be  averted,  but  she  compre- 
hended wbat  ^e  advertisement 
meant.  She  was  perfectly  aware 
who  bad  dictated  it ;  and  as  she 
once  paced  beside  a  swiftly  flow- 
ing river  with  the  shades  of  night 
darkling  all  around,  so  she  now 
walked  backward  and  forward  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  with 
the  unknown  future  stretching 
gloomily  before  her,  clouds  gather- 
ing over  the  sky  of  her  life,  and  all 
surrounding  circumstances  threat- 
ening a  terrible  storm. 
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CHAPTER  XXXnL 

FROM  THB  DEAD. 

Thb  person  encountered  by 
Mr.  Woodham  in  Palace  Gardens 
walked  with  a  firm  free  step  past 
Holyrood  House,  and  turned  in  at 
the  gates  of  that  less  pretentious 
residence  Mr.  Lassils  had  entered, 
with  his  strangely-made  acquaint- 
ance, on  the  night  of  Lady  MofGEit's 
ball. 

He  opened  the  door  with  a 
latchkey  and  'vf  ent  straight  through 
the  hall  to  the  same  small  room 
to  which,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  he  introduced  his  visitor.  For, 
indeed,  seen  in  the  light  diffused 
over  the  apartment  by  a  shaded 
lamp,  he  proved  to  be  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  stood  afar  off, 
looking  at  the  dancers,  listening 
to  the  music.  He  seemed  worn 
and  worried;  and  his  face  bore 
a  wearied  expression,  though  it 
brightened  at  sight  of  an  elderly 
lady,  who  sat  in  an  armchair 
drawn  near  the  £re,  knitting. 

*  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
stiU  up,  aunt,'  he  said,  taking  a 
aeat  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
hearth. 

*  I  thought  you  might  wish  to 
speak  to  me,'  she  answered.  ^  I 
am  not  much  help  to  you,  I  know ; 
yet  StiU—' 

'You  are  all  the  help  I  have,' 
he  interrupted.  *  There  is  no  one 
in  whom  I  can  confide  save  you. 
No  person  in  the  world  may  ever 
feel  with  me  in  this  matter  as  you 
do; 

'That  is  true,'  she  said;  'for 
your  sorrow  is  my  shame.  We 
cannot  look  for  any  news  yet,  I 
suppose.' 

'I  have  news,'  he  answered, 
handing  her  a  letter;  'did  you 
ever  see  that  writing  before  V 

The  old  lady  put  on  her  specta- 
cles and  peered  curiously  at  the 
superscription ;  then  she  took  an 
enclosure  out  of  the  envelope  and 


glanced  at  the  few  words  traced 
upon  it. 

After  that  she  lifted  her  eyes 
and  gazed  at  her  companion  in 
amazement. 

'  Mira  !'  she  exclaimed. 

'  Mira  assuredly,'  he  answered. 
'  You  see  what  she  says ;  "  Mr. 
Falthorpe's  child  died  years  ago 
in  America.** ' 

*  Died  years  ago,'  repeated  the 
old  lady.     '  Do  you  believe  it  V 

'  Not  for  a  moment,'  he  answer- 
ed ;  '  but  just  look  at  that  letter 
again  attentively.  Notice  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  the  thickness 
of  the  envelope,  the  delicate  per- 
fume hanging  about  it.  Should 
you  say  there  was  any  poverty 
where  that  note  came  from  V 

'Not  poverty,  perhaps,'  she 
answered  hesitatingly. 

'  I  do  not  think  I  ever  told  you 
what  Doctor  Dilton  said,'  went  on 
her  companion ;  '  in  fact  I  know  I 
did  not,  because  I  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  harbouring  his  suggestions ; 
but  something  in  that  note  seems, 
I  do  not  know  in  the  least  why, 
to  emphasise  his  words.  "  There  is 
only  one  man  in  England,"  he 
said,  "  or  in  the  world,  who  can 
tell  you  all  about  your  wife  and 
child,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  Hay. 
Find  him,  and  you  will  hold  the 
clue  you  want." ' 

'And  shall  you  try  to  find 
himl'     •• 

'  I  ha^e  tried,'  was  the  answer, 
'not  because  I  really  attached 
importance  to  Doctor  Dilton's 
suspicion,  but  because  I  wished  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  before 
advertising.  There  is  no  such 
person  to  be  found  in  London.  I 
have  gone  to  every  one  bearing 
that  name  both  in  the  City  and  in 
the  Court  Directory,  and  in  the 
Suburban  Directories,  and  I  can 
neither  come  upon  him  or  any 
trace  of  him.' 

'He  may   be  dead,'  said  the 
lady. 
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'  He  may.  ThonBandfi  of  peo- 
ple, millions  of  people  have  had 
tdme  to  die  in  twenty  years.' 

'  And  yet  she  is  alive.' 

*  And  yet  she  is  alive.' 

He  repeated  these  words  slowly 
and  bitterly,  stooping  forward 
and  looking  down  at  the  carpet 
as  he  spoke,  his  hands  clasped 
loosely  together,  his  whole  atti- 
tude one  of  the  deepest  despon- 
dency, a  world  of  misery  in  his 
tone. 

*Yes,  she  is  alive,  evidently/ 
he  said,  as  if  he  had  not  previous- 
ly uttered  almost  those  identical 
words;  and  he  rose  and  took  a 
hurried  turn  up  and  down  the 
small  apartment,  coming  at  last 
close  to  the  fireplace  and  leaning 
against  the  chlmneypiece  while 
he  went  on, 

*  I  wonder  why  I  want  to  know 
where  she  is,  what  she  is  doing  1 
What  can  it  profit  me  to  learn 
anything  about  her  1  Why  am  I 
raking  up  the  old  shame  and  the 
old  sorrow?  Can  you  enlighten 
me  )  How  is  it  that  since  1  have 
returned  to  England  this  time 
every  thought,  every  effort,  seems 
directed  to  that  one  object  V 

Do  you  recognise  him  now, 
dear  reader,  as  he  stands  bending 
an  earnest  gaze  upon  his  com- 
panion, as  he  lays  one  hand  on 
the  mantelshelf  and  stretches  out 
the  other  with  a  gesture  of  weaiy 
appeal?  ^ 

He  is  more  than  twenty  years 
older;  he  has  worked  hard;  he 
has  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ; 
he  has  been  scorched  by  many 
suns;  worn  by  the  rigour  of  la- 
bour;' there  is  gray  sprinkled 
amongst  the  brown  of  Ms  thick 
hair;  a  beard  and  moustache 
almost  cover  the  lower  part  of  his 
face;  the  fitmk  blue  eyes  have 
an  expression  in  them  absent 
when  he  lay  at  death's  door  far 
east  in  London.  Yet  it  is  the 
same  man,  with  the  same  loyal 


tender  heart  beating  in  his  boeom, 
who,  in  his  younger  days,  went 
into  the  battle  of  life  so  bravely 
and  with  so  rare  a  courage,  and 
set  about  his  poor  home  flowers 
fair  and  sweet,  if  humble — typical 
of  the  garlands  of  happiness  and 
contentment  with  which  his  cheer- 
ful honest  nature  would  have 
wreathed  and  beautified  the  lowly 
lot  he  had  chosen,  all  for  love. 

Yes,  the  same :  the  man  Sir 
John  Mofiat  believed  had  gone 
down  in  the  great  oAan  years  and 
years  previously ;  who  all  in  the 
golden  summer  weather  returned 
to  Sunnydown  Farm,  to  find  hia 
wife  faithless,  his  child  gone,  hope 
dead,  every  bud  and  bloom  and 
fruit  of  existence  lying  scattered 
in  the  dust. 

The  same,  back  in  England 
once  more ;  a  rich  man  now,  by 
what  seemed  the  merest  accident 
lodged  in  Palace  Grardens,  so  near 
wife  and  child  and  quondam 
friend,  three  minutes'  walk  would 
have  sufficed  to  take  him  inside 
the  doors  of  Holyrood  House ;  and 
yet  so  far  off  in  the  tangled  wil- 
derness of  London  life  he  might, 
for  all  he  knew  or  guessed  of 
their  whereabouts,  have  been  still 
at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

*  I  never  wish  to  see  her  more,' 
he  said,  finding  his  companion 
did  not  answer ;  '  and  yet  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  know  no  peace  of 
mind  or  rest  of  body  till  I  discover 
where  she  is,  and  what  she  is 
doing.  How  is  this?  can  you 
explain  it  f 

*  You  must  desire  to  find  your 
child,'  Miss  Aggies — for  it  was 
indeed  she — said  evasively. 

*  Why,'  he  persisted,  *  if  she  be 
not  dead  she  has  most  probably 
grown  up  like  her  mother.' 

'No,'  interrupted  Miss  Aggies 
vehemently,  'never!  She  could 
not  80  chimge ;  the  little  one  was 
the  sweetest,  tenderest,  softest — ^ 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  he 
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leniained  silent^  lost  in  tliouglxty 
wandeiixig  amid  a  maze  of  conjee- 
tnie. 

^  I  was  happier  in  the  Bosh/  he 
said  at  last.  'I  wish  we  had 
never  returned  to  England/ 

'  It  is  right  yon  should  tiy  to 
trace  Rachel/  she  replied;  'and 
in  justice  to  yourself  you  ought 
also  to  find  out  what  Mira  is 
doing.' 

*  Why  f  he  asked. 

*  Because — '  she  paused  for  an 
instant,  and  then  went  on  firmly, 
'  you  are  not  yet  an  old  man ;  you 
may  want  to  form  fresh  ties  for 
yourself.    Why  should  you  not  V 

'Do  you  mean  marry  again? 
he  inquired. 

*  Well,  yes,  that  is  what  I  do 
mean.' 

He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

*I  have  no  heart/  he  answered. 
'  I  think  it  hroke  that  February 
day  when  I  found  the  wife  for 
whose  sake  I  had  sacrificed  so 
much  would  give  up  nothing  for 
me — meant,  weak  and  sick  as  I 
still  was,  to  let  me  go  alone  across 
the  sea.' 

Miss  Aggies  did  not  speak,  she 
oidy  looked  at  him  with  a  sym- 
pathy  truer  than  any  words  could 
have  been. 

'  The  pain  of  it  hurts  me  still 
at  times,'  he  went  ofi,  with  a  little 
hurry  in  his  voice.  '  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  tell  why,  for  I  knew  what 
ahe  was  before  that  day.  I  look 
back,  do  you  know,,  and  think  of 
it  all  as  if  I  were  quite  another 
person,  pitying  the  young  husband 
just  creeping  out  of  the  valley  of 
the  shadow.  Foolish,  ridiculous, 
is  it  noti  But  O,  how  I  loved 
her  once  !  how  happy  I  thought  I 
could  be  with  her  even  in  the 
humblest  home  I' 

'And  she  cared  for  nothing 
but  herself,'  said  Miss  Aggies ; 
'not  for  the  old  man  who  was 
proud  of  her ;  not  for  me,  who 
tended  her  in  every  illness  she 


ever  knew;  not  for  servant  or 
animal  about  the  farm;  not  for 
you,  who  gave  up  all  your  pros- 
pects for  her;  not  for  the  child 
she  bore.  Very  sure  am  I,  wher- 
ever she  is  or  whatever  she  is 
doing,  she  has  no  thought  or 
care  or  trouble  but  for  herself.' 

He  did  not  make  any  reply. 
Even  though  she  had  stripped 
every  green  leaf^  and  left  the 
branch  of  his  existence  destitute 
of  even  one  bud  of  promise,  he 
could  not  speak  against  the  woman 
who  had  once  lain  in  his  bosom 
and  dwelt  in  his  heart.  When  he 
began  to  think  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  end,  the  brightness  of 
the  beginning  came  before  him 
with  its  glistening  sunbeams,  its 
wealth  of  beauty,  its  dreams  of 
hope,  its  glamour  of  youth  and 
romance  and  love ! 

'Has  Millicent  been  out  to- 
day 1'he  asked  after  a  pause,  evi- 
dently desirous  of  changing  the 
subject 

'No,'  answered  Miss  Aggies 
dryly.  '  Her  father  has  not  been 
well ;  she  said  she  did  not  wish  to 
go  out.' 

'  Lassils  called  f  he  inquired. 

'  Yes,  he  came  this  evening,  and 
stayed  for  a  cup  of  coffee.' 

'  How  do  matters  proceed  V 

'They  do  not  proceed  at  all/ 
said  Miss  Aggies. 

*  On  which  side  do  they  halt  f 

'  Not  tn  his,  you  may  be  sure,' 
answered  Miss  Aggies.  'He  is 
willing  enough,  anxious  enough 
too,  for  the  affisiir  to  be  settled.' 

'I  wish  it  was  settled;  then 
we  might  leave  England,  or  at  all 
ev^its  London.' 

'Take  my  advice/  said  Miss 
Aggies,  as  she  folded  up  her  knit- 
ting and  stuck  her  needles  care- 
fully in  the  work,  'and  do  not 
leave  London  till  you  have  ex- 
hausted every  possible  means  to 
find  your  wife/ 

*I  have  no  intention  of  relin- 
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qniBhing  the,  quest  now/  he  an- 
flwerecL  ^The  plunge  has  been 
made,  and  I  must  swim  on  to  the 
end.  It  will  be  through  strange 
waters,  though,  I  am  a&aid,'  he 
added,  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
Miss  Aggies  to  pass  out. 

All  that  night  loug  he  lay 
awake ;  it  was  quite  morning  be- 
fore he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  when  he  got  up  and  went 
down  to  breakfast  he  felt,  as  he 
himself  said,  more  tired  than  he 
had  ever  done  after  a  hard  day's 
work  on  the  sheep-run. 

^  I  am  sure  I  often  wish  I  was 
back  there,'  he  remarked,  sipping 
his  tea  reflectively. 

The  words  might  not  be  much, 
but  they  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
such  conviction  that  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  who  made  the  third  at 
table  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  him  inquiringly. 

Then,  though  he  never  glanced 
back  at  her,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  whatever  to  have  caused 
the  emotion,  she  coloured  pain- 
fully, and  fell  into  a  train  of  ap- 
parently unpleasant  thought. 

*I  do  not  think  you  would 
care  much  for  the  sheep-run  now,' 
commented  Miss  Aggies ;  '  it 
might  be  all  very  well  while  you 
were  making  money,  but — ^ 

'The  pleasure  was  in  making 
the  money,'  he  answered ;  '  when 
once  it  is  made  there  is  nothing 
more,  it  seems  to  me,  to  «do  or  to 
live  for.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  poor  again, 
and  then  you  would  value  your 
present  advantages,'  said  the  elder 
woman  rebukingly, 

*  I  wish  I  were  poor,  but  not  for 
the  reason  you  suggest,' he  replied. 
*  What  is  your  opinion,  Millyl* 
be  added,  addressing  his  opposite 
neighbour.  'Do  you,  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  civilisation,  ever 
regret  the  pleasant  days  we  passed 
in  Australia,  that  can  come  back 
no  more  V 


^  0,  that  they  could !'  munnured 
the  lady.  'We  were  so  happy 
then ;  so  much  happier  than  we 
can  ever  be  again.  I  wish  we  had 
never  c5me  to  London.' 

*  Not  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
eighty  thousand  f  he  asked  play- 
fully. 

'Not  for  eighty  times  eighty 
thousand.  With  all  my  heart  I 
wish  my  godfather  had  never 
made  a  will,  or  that  his  next-of- 
kin  was  in  peaceable  possession  of 
the  money.' 

'  In  the  latter  case,  what  would 
Mr.  Lassils  do  f  he  asked. 

'  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.' 

*  What  would  you  both,  then, 
do  when  you  are  married,  to  amend 
my  question  V  he  persisted. 

'  I  shall  never  marry  Mr.  Las- 
sils,' she  answered. 

Mr.  Palthorpe  looked  towards 
Miss  Aggies  in  amazement,  but  she 
shook  her  head  as  if  warning  him 
to  maintain  silence. 

'Poor  Mr.  Lassils,'  he  said 
gravely,  and  proceeded  to  finish 
his  breakfiEist,  thinking  of  his  first 
acquaintance  with  that  gentleman, 
and  speculating  whether  the  very 
pretty  little  girl,  of  whom  he  had 
on  the  night  of  the  great  party  in 
Psdace  Gardens  spoken  with  such 
enthusiasm,  could  have  half  so 
tender  and  sweet  and  attractive  a 
face  as  that  possessed  by  Milli- 
cent.  '  And  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  she  refuse  to  marry  him 
after  all,'  he  considered.  '  Yet  it 
would  be  a  pity,  for  I  do  not 
think  Lassils  is  a  bad  sort  of  fel- 
low ;  and  really  eighty  thousand 
pounds  is  a  nice  trifle  towards 
housekeeping.' 

As  he  proceeded  that  day  upon 
the  search  which  had  engaged  him 
almost  constantly  since  his  return 
to  England,  he  thought  much  and 
mournfully  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  General  Graham 
to  leave  Australia. 

'  Till  the  news  of  that  legacy 
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came  we  never  thought  of  coming 
to  this  weary  old  conntiy.  We 
were  happy  out  there;'  and  his 
mind  went  back  to  his  first  ac* 
qnaintance  with  the  General  and 
his  daughter,  and  the  pleasant 
Mendship  which  had  existed 
amongst  them  since. 

Walking  up  Chancery-lane  in 
the  afternoon  on  his  way  to 
Lincoln's -inn -fields,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  agentleman,  who  harried 
along  the  narrow  pavement  after 
him. 

*  So  here  you  are !'  cried  a  cheery 
voice  in  his  ear.  ^  I  meant  to 
have  looked  you  up  this  evening 
in  Palace  Grardens.' 

*  Why,  doctor,  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  in  London  V 
answered  the  other ;  and  then  the 
pair  shoot:  hands  cordially,  and 
Doctor  Dilton  explained  he  had 
been  called  all  of  a  sudden  to  town 
to  take  charge  of  his  cousin's 
practice.  '  I  shall  be  near  you,' 
he  added,  'in  Kensington.  I  am 
going  there  now.  There  was  a  little 
business  I  wanted  to  see  a  lawyer 
about,  and  so  I  made  my  way  first 
into  Serjeants'  Inn.  Well,  and 
how  are  you?' 

Mr.  Palthorpe  said  he  was  welL 

'  Ay,  you  are  a  different-looking 
fellow  from  what  you  were  when  I 
first  saw  you,'  said  the  doctor. 
'I  did  not  think  your  chances 
were  good  then  of  making  old 
bones.  Lord !  to  think  that  is 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  seems  Uke  yesteiday  !' 

'Come,  and  let  us  have  some 
dinner  together,'  suggested  Mr. 
Palthorpe ;  and  nothing  loth  the 
doctor  accompanied  him  to  a  quiet 
tavern  off  Fleet-street,  where  many 
a  celebrity  in  bygone  times  ate  his 
prime  ebesik  and  drank  his  port 
brought  to  him  in  a  bottle  bearing 
some  familiar  seal 

'  Kow  we  are  quiet  and  all  to 
ourselves,'  began  the  doctor  at 
last, '  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question* 


Have  you  heard  anything  of  the 
lady  who  was  your  wife  f 

'  Enough  to  convince  me  she  is 
aUve,'  was  the  answer;  and  Mr. 
Palthorpe  went  on  to  tell  what 
he  had  done,  and  why  he  at  length 
felt  constrained  to  insert  the  ad- 
vertisement which  produced  so 
profound  an  impression  in  Holy« 
rood  House. 

When  he  had  quite  finished. 
Doctor  Dilton  shook  his  head. 

<  I  think  it  was  a  false  move,' 
he  said.  '  You  ought  not  to  have 
let  her  know  you  are  alive  and  in 
England.' 

*  Why  not  f 

'  Because  it  will  induce  her  to 
keep  out  of  your  way.  You  re- 
member the  advice  I  gave  you 
when  we  talked  this  matter  over 
before  in  Wales  V 

'  Yes  j  to  look  up  Mr.  Hay.' 

*  Have  you  looked  up  Mr.  Hayl* 
'  I  cannot  discover  any  trace  of 

him,  either  in  the  present  or  the 
past.' 

'Humph  P  said  the  doctor. 
'Tell  me  exactly  how  you  pro- 
ceeded.' 

Mr.  Palthorpe  told  him. 

'  Bah !'  exclaimed  the  other. 
'  You  have  gone  about  the  whole 
thing  in  a  half-hearted  will-and- 
I-won't  sort  of  way.  My  belief 
is  you  do  not  want  to  succeed  in 
your  search.' 

'  I  should  Hke,  at  any  rate,  to 
know  what  has  become  of  the 
child.  As  for  the  rest,  after 
twenty  years,  what  can  it  signify  V 

'  A  man  may  as  well  be  cured 
of  a  malady  that  has  been  afflict- 
ing him  for  twenty  years  as  go 
on  suffering  for  another  twenly,' 
answered  Doctor  Dilton. 

'Ay,  but  mine  is  incurable,* 
said  Mr.  Palthorpe. 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  was 
the  reply.  'At  all  events,  it  is 
clearly  your  duty  now  you  are  in 
position  to  push  such  inquiries,  to 
ascertain  whether  your  daughter 
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standB  in  need  of  help  or  not 
Just  let  ua  run  oyer  the  fMta  of 
the  case  again.  You  only  told 
them  to  me  huiriedly  down  in 
Wales.' 

*  Ton  nndeistandy  I  sappbse,  I 
am  not  under  any  delusion.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  mistake  on 
my  part/  said  Mr.  Palthorpe. 

*Well,*  said  the  doctor  dryly, 
*  I  do  not  imagine  you  are  so  in- 
fatuated. Such  facts  can  scarcely 
be  explained  away ;  but  now  re- 
peat the  stoiy  to  me.  First,  all 
of  a  sudden,  Mrs.  Palthorpe  t»- 
fdsed  to  accompany  you  to  Aus- 
tralia.' 

'  Yes,  at  the  yery  last  minute.' 

'And  you  supposed  she  went 
to  her  relations  at  Sunnydown 
Farm? 

<  Yes,  I  left  her  with  them,  and 
it  was  arranged  she  should  remain 
at  the  farm.' 

'  And  in  point  of  fact  she  never 
did  so  remain  V 

'O  yes,  she  did,  for  some 
months  after  Eachel  was  bom; 
then  all  in  a  minute  she  said  she 
must  go  to  London.  She  went 
to  London ;  and  when  she  came 
back,  stated  she  had  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  milliner^s  establish- 
ment.' 

'I  see;  and  ostensibly  she 
entered  upon  that  situation.  She 
might  redly  too,'  added  the  doc- 
tor musingly. 

^  She  might,  but  I  dp  not  con- 
sider it  likely,  first  or  last  She 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
house  where  she  was  employed 
to  her  aunt.' 

'  I  don't  consider  that  proves 
much,'  said  Doctor  Dilton  judici- 
ally. '  Did  she  live  in  the  house )' 

'Impossible  to  say.  She  did 
not  live  at  the  address  to  which 
her  letters  were  directed.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  f 

*  A  neighbour  called  to  see  her 
there,  and  could  not  find  her.' 

'And  all  this  time  you  were 


writing    to   her   at    her  grand- 
father's f 

'Of  course;  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  ^e  was  absent.' 

'She  wrote  in  reply  as  if  at 
Savelsmedef 

'  Yes,  and  I  think  really  was 
at  the  farm.  She  used  to  pay 
periodical  visits  to  her  relations 
— sometimes  staying  only  a  few 
hours.' 

'Then  we  come  to  the  time 
when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
North  Wales  reached  England. 
What  did  she  do  then  f 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
wrote  down  at  once  or  not ;  bnt 
at  any  rate  she  went  to  the  fann 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  veiy 
much  vexed  because  her  grand- 
father said  she  had  lost  her  looks.' 

'  And  had  she  V  asked  the  doc- 
tor. 

'  Her  aunt  said  not ;  but  that 
she  seemed  restless  and  unsettled 
in  her  mind;  strange  altogether— 
in  her  ways  and  talk  and  manner.* 

'Then  what  happened f 

'  Why,  she  went  away  again ; 
and  aftera  very  short  time  retuioed 
and  said  she  was  going  to  he 
married  and  wanted  BacheL 
Neither  aunt  nor  grandfather 
would  part  with  the  child;  and 
it  was  agreed  she  should  go  back 
to  London  and  show  her  intended 
husband  a  letter  Miss  Aggies 
wrote  refusing  to  let  Kachel  leave 
the  farm.' 

'I  remember  your  telUng  me 
that.    Go  on.' 

Mr.  Palthorpe  had  paused  for 
a  moment,  but  now  proceeded. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
she  was  to  have  gone  to  tovni 
she  went  out  early  and  met  the 
postman,  who  gave  her  the  few 
lines  I  had  written  to  Miss  Aggies 
asking  her  to  break  the  fs^i  of 
my  being  alive  to  my  wife — * 

He  stopped  again,  and  Doctor 
Dilton  this  time  made  no  com- 
ment. 
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^  When  her  aunt  came  into  the 
kitchen/  with  an  effort  the  de- 
serted husband  continued,  'she 
saw  Mira  burning  sometMng  in 
the  fire — it  was  in  the  summer- 
time,  you  understand — and  look- 
ing white  and  worn  and  fit  to 
drop.  She  went  up-stairs' — ^he 
had  to  stop  between  the  sentences 
containing  so  bitter  a  revelation — 
'  and  when  Miss  Aggies  followed, 
she  found  her  in  a  swoon.  I 
know  it  was  then  she  discov- 
ered— * 

Doctor  Dilton  held  up  his 
hand ;  he  comprehended  that  part 
of  the  story ;  he  had  gathered  up 
that  ravel  of  shame  and  disgrace 
and  misery  long  before. 

'And  that  same  day/  he  re- 
marked, 'after  saying  she  would 
remain  over  the  night,  she  stole 
away,  as  I  have  heard,  taking  the 
child  with  her.  From  that  time 
to  this  you  have  never  heard  tale 
nor  tiding  of  her  t' 

'Save  the  letter  bearing  a 
foreign  postmark,  saying  the  child 
was  well,  and  those  two  lines  in 
answer  to  the  advertisement,  stat- 
ing the  child  died  long  ago/ 

'  Ah  r  commented  the  doctor ; 
'ahr 

'I  returned  to  England  ill, 
penniless.  My  place  in  Australia 
would,  I  knew,  be  filled  up  im- 
mediately the  tidings  of  my  sup- 
posed death  reached  my  employ- 
ers. What  with  the  horror  of  the 
shipwreck;  the  awfiil  privations 
I  endured  before  that  outward- 
bound  vessel  rescued  me;  the 
mental  agony  I  endured,  fancying 
— well,'  he  went  on  firmly,  '  fiua- 
cying  how  much  she  would  suffer ; 
for,  doctor,  her  letters  were  affec- 
tionate.   What  did  you  say  f 


'  Never  mind  what  I  said,'  an- 
swered Doctor  Dilton.  'I  said 
the  same  thing  to  myself  many  a 
time  when  you  were  laid  up  due 
East.  Ha  !  if  ever  man  made  a 
bad  bargain,  it  was  you.  But  you 
were  telling  me — ' 

'  What  I  meant  to  tell  was,  that 
I  had  a  long  bad  illness  after  my 
return ;  that  I  lay  at  Sunnydown 
Farm  for  long  between  life  and 
death ;  that  I  was  nursed  as  ten- 
derly as  mother  ever  nursed  a 
child;  that,  during  the  winter 
following,  the  old  man  sank  and 
died ;  that  Miss  Aggies  agreed  to 
follow  my  fortunes,  and,  scraping 
together  what  money  she  could, 
started  with  me  for  America.  For 
years  and  years  ill-luck  pursued  me. 
I  tried  place  after  place,  scheme 
after  scheme,  till  at  length  we  found 
ourselves  in  Australia.  There  I 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  save 
General  Grahun's  life,  and  from 
that  hour  everything  prospered 
with  me.  I  was  able  to  help 
him :  he  helped  me.  His  health 
was  so  bad  that,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  one  younger  and  more 
vigorous  than  himself,  he  must 
have  succumbed.  His  position . 
was  so  good  that  he  was  competent 
to  push  me  forward;  and,  as  I 
told  you,  I  am  now  really  a  rich 
man.  Money  always  comes  too 
late.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  tut,'  said  Doctor  Dil- 
ton, using  the  friendly  exclama- 
tion he  found  of  so  much  use 
amongst  his  farmer  patients, '  no- 
thing in  this  world  is  ever  too 
late,  except  a  tardy  guest  at  dinner. 
Cheer  up;  and  now  let  us  be 
going ;  there  is  not  another  drop 
of  wine  in  the  bottle,  and  we 
must  not  have  a  second.' 


A  PICCADILLY  POET. 


I  HATE  left  the  stuffy  city ;  for  its  swells  were  leaving  town, 
And  the  Park  has  got  so  dusty,  that  'twill  soon  be  taming  brown : 
I  had  pretty  well  seen  eyeiything  the  season  had  to  show ; 
To  have  lingered  on  much  longer  would  have  been  considered  'slow.' 

My  top-hat  and  my  patents,  my  toothpick  and  my  crutch, 
I  left  them  all  beMnd  me — weVL,  1  don't  require  them  much ; 
And  I  find  it  very  pleasant  on  my  back  beneath  the  trees, 
With  a  mild  havannah  scenting  tiie  already  scented  breeze. 

Now  my  boots  have  ceased  to  pinch  me,  and  my  dose-cropped  bur 

may  grow, 
While  my  tired  eyes  no  longer  the  midnight's  revels  show ; 
And  still  though  far  from  fieishion's  strings  some  sirens  may  be  seen, 
For  even  here  I  flirt  a  bit  with  Lila  and  Lurline. 

It  is  indeed  delightful  to  exchange  the  noisy  street 
For  the  peaceful  shady  pleasures  of  a  rural  cool  retreat ; 
fet,  while  I  own  it's  channing,  I  admit  with  half  a  smile 
That  its  chief  delight  exists  in  being  only  for  a  while. 

Though  I  love  these  shady  alleys,  and  these  nights  so  calm  and  stilly, 
They  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the  charms  of  Piccadilly ; 
To  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  nightingale,  and  roused  by  early  lark, 
Is  sweet,  but  O,  far  sweeter  still  my  strollings  in  the  Park. 

This  life  would  get  monotonous,  for  what  is  to  be  seen  % 
rd  soon  get  bored  by  Lila  and  impatient  of  Lurline. 
I  came  down  here,  you  see,  because  it's  just  the  thing 
To  rest  one's  flagging  powers  and  prepare  one  for  a  '  fling.' 

0,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  my  diggings  in  Pall  Mall, 
My  club  just  round  the  comer,  and — the  girls  who  dance  so  well ! 
They  square  their  dimpled  elbows  ;  they  do  not  dance — ^they  float ; 
While  love  and  mirth  play  hide-and-seek  around  each  swanlUce  thioat 

****** 

Yes,  the  country  is  quite  pleasant — ^but  not  for  very  long ; 
Let  me  see  and  hear  a  sweet  girl,  not  the  song-bird  and  his  song: 
The  country  is  delightful — for  those  who  find  it  such ; 
But  give  me  Piccadilly  with  my  toothpick  and  my  cratch. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  VICTOR  VANQUISHBD. 

Mrs.  Damian  woke  one  Satur- 
day moming  with  her  mind  in  a 
ferment.  There  was  reason  for 
it  Ere  set  of  sun,  Gervase,  now 
on  his  way  from  the  Continent, 
might  possibly  arrive.  She  was 
consumed  with  impatience  to  see 
some  first-firuits  of  her  machina- 
tions, and  was  akeady  pondering 
what  her  next  step  had  better  be. 
To  undermine  this  girl's  fatal  in- 
fluence over  her  son  was  all  she 
lived  for  at  present,  and  to  that 
end  all  means  were  holy.  The 
gmnd  thing  was  to  gain  time ;  to 
sow,  no  matter  how,  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  distrust  So  much, 
she  thanked  Heaven,  she  might 
reasonably  hope  soon  to  see  ac- 
complished. 

The  post  brought  her  a  copy  of 
that  day's  Firefly,  She  fell  upon 
it  with  avidity,  then  stopped 
short.  Who  had  sent  this)  It 
was  addressed  in  an  unknown 
hand.  She  opened  it  in  haste, 
and  was  met  at  once  by  the  ex- 
pected large-print  memoir,  care- 
fully marked  out  by  the  sender. 

She  read  it  through,  with  an 
odd  blank  look,  like  one  who  has 
broken  his  teeth  on  a  nut,  and 
finds  it — ^hollow. 

The  leading  facts  of  Laurence's 
public  life  were  simply  and  accu- 
rately stated,  without  a  word  of 
impertinent  comment,  or  the 
shadow  of  disparagement  any- 
where. Gracious  powers  !  If  her 
son's  ^nc^  had  been  a  princess 
from  the  most  rigidly  exclusive 


of  German  courts,  this  '  introduc- 
tion' could  not  have  been  more 
deferential  in  its  tone  and  lan- 
guage. No  cheap  flattery  even; 
not  a  line  at  which  fastidiousness 
itself  could  take  exception. 

Mrs.  Damian  tossed  the  paper 
aside  in  a  pet ;  then  put  on  her 
spectacles  to  look  at  it  again. 
Why  was  that  paragraph  under- 
lined 1 

'  Strangest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  it 
that  she  should  have  so  few  ca- 
lumniators and  detractors.  But  it 
must  be  a  venomous  nature,  in- 
deed, from  whom  her  peculiar  in- 
dividuality would  faU  to  draw 
the  sting.  So  far,  her  only  ene- 
mies have  been  such  as  knew 
nothing  about  her,  either  as  a 
violin-player  or  as  Laurence  Ther- 
vai;  '  ^ 

A  distinct  apprehension  seized 
her.  Now,  first  among  her  unread 
letters,  she  spied  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  unfamiliar 
hand.     She  tore  it  open : 

'  Madam, — ^The  unworthy  wri- 
ter of  these  few  lines  of  introduc- 
tion, otfered  to  a  charming  young 
artiste,  makes  no  apology  for  for- 
warding them  to  you,  as  to  one 
not  uninterested  in  her  reception 
in  this  country.  He  has  reason 
to  think  certain  facts  have  reached 
your  ears,  which  have  been  tra- 
vestied into  fictions.  It  will,  I 
know,  give  you  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure to  hear  that  they  have  de- 
ceived no  one.  The  particulars 
of  the  afiiair  I  allude  to  reflect 
honour  on  Mdlle.  Therval,  and  no 
dishonour  on  Baron  Miramar,  who 
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was  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and 
sued  in  vain.  It  is  rumoured 
that  another  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate. I  mention  this  as  it  has 
helped  to  trace  the  mischief  to  its 
source. 

'Informants  who  wish  to  re- 
main incognito  should  take  better 
precautions.  The  statement,  as 
it  reached  me,  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mdlle.  Therval,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  mischief- 
maker. 

'  If  you  desire  that  this  matter 
should  go  no  further  than  our- 
selves, let  me  suggest  your  calling 
on  Mdlle.  Therval,  at  —  Park- 
street.  She  is  generosity  itself, 
and  an  appeal  to  her  kindness 
might  not  be  in  vain. — Faithfully 
yours, 

*  Chablbs  Sfabkleton.' 

Mrs.  Damian  was  aghast.  This 
man,  she  had  forgotten  she  ever 
knew  him.  Hers  was  a  slippery 
memory  for  some  people ;  but  she 
had  taken  care  to  engrave  herself 
in  his  by  some  social  slight  he 
had  never  forgotten.  She  was  apt 
to  offend  people  in  this  way,  and 
in  this  case  the  victim  was  not  of 
a  forgiving  disposition.  Seldom 
in  his  life  had  he  been  happier 
than  when  writing  that  letter; 
but  the  effect  far  exceeded  his 
hopes  of  revenge.  She  was 
stunned  by  his  audacious  imper- 
tinence, exasperated  by  her  defeat, 
then  sickened  by  a  fear  that  swal- 
lowed up  all  other  sensations. 
The  weapon  she  had  made  use  of 
— careful  not  to  ask  first  if  it 
were  a  lawful  one— had  broken 
in  her  hand ;  but  that  was  not 
what  troubled  her.  Her  conscience 
was  old  and  tough ;  and  to  gain 
her  point  in  this  instance,  she 
would  have  gone  by  any  crooked 
ways  that  promised  to  lead  to  her 
goal 

The  matter  was  that  she  had 
fEuled,  and  that  her   hand  had 


been  recognised  in  the  affair. 
Even  Sparkleton  was  f&r  from 
realising  what  an  awful  nightmare 
he  had  conjured  up  by  his  last 
sentence. 

Gervase  and  Laurence  were  in 
communication  no  doubt.  He 
might  arrive  in  England  any  mo- 
ment, and  possibly  rush  to  her 
fost.  AU  might  come  out,  and— 
the  miserable  woman  turned  giddy 
as  she  saw  the  portion  she  had 
fairly  and  inevitably  earned.  Hate, 
disgust,  contempt,  and  entire 
alienation  from  the  single  human, 
being  whose  affection  was  of  worth 
to  her.  The  thought  drove  her 
frantic,  and  would  not  leave  her 
for  a  moment.  Amy  came  flutter- 
ing into  her  mother's  room.  The 
papers  and  letters  were  thrust 
hastily  out  of  sight,  but  not  so 
Mrs.  Damian's  distraction.  She 
pleaded  a  headache,  cmything  to 
account  for  her  inability  to  attend 
as  usual  to  the  business  of  her 
daughter's  trmisseau,  which  was 
detaining  them  in  town.  The 
afternoon  came,  and  she  sent  Amy 
out  driving  with  Diana.  Solitude 
was  a  relief  but  only  at  first.  She 
tossed  about  on  the  8o£B^  'then 
paced  the  room  feverishly,  ques- 
tioning herself.  What  could  she 
do  ?  Dared  she  wait — cleave  it  to 
chance)  Towards  four  o'clock 
came  a  telegram  from  Calais  that 
decided  the  matter : 

'Expect  me  this  evening. — 
Gbbvase  Damian.' 

A  kind  of  panic  seized  her  and 
spurred  her  to  action.  Sooner 
humiliate  herself  to  Laurence,  who 
knew  all,  than  to  Gervase,  who 
was,  and  might  yet  be,  kept  in 
the  dark. 

Laurence  had  a  concert  that 
night,  and  was  resting  alone  in 
the  sitting-room,  when  a  brougham, 
with  the  blinds  down,  drew  up  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  Damian  requested 
to  be  shown  in,  affirming  boldly 
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that  Mdlle.  Thenral  expected  her. 
The  chances  were  that  Laurence, 
if  she  had  the  choice,  would  de- 
cUne  the  encounter.  A  figure 
seated  by  the  wmdow  rose  quickly 
at  the  startling  announcement  of 
the  visitor's  name. 

Mrs.  Damian  had  not  thought 
ihe  girl  was  so  tall  and  proud  and 
dignified  -  looking.  During  her 
drive  the  wildest  hopes  and  con- 
jectures had  yisited  her  brain. 
Oervase  might  have  been  accepted 
from  mercenary  or  socially  ambi- 
tious motives.  All  foreigners 
suppose  Englishmen  to  be  made  of 
money.  Gervase  was  not  so  rich 
as  that  Perhaps  Mdlle.  Therval 
took  him  for  a  millionaire.  His 
mother  was  ready  to  make  him 
out  a  bad  match,  to  prove  that  lus 
position  in  sociely  was  not  so  very 
high. 

But  face  to  face  with  Laurence 
in  person,  she  felt  the  straws  she 
was  clutching  at  were  of  the  weak- 
est. To  be  abashed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  so  young  was  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  But 
she  was  very  uncomfortable. 

'  You  are  astonished  to  see  me,' 
she  began  guardedly,  anxious  not 
to  betray  herself  unnecessarily^ 
but  to  sound  the  girl  a  little  first. 
She  had  still  a  furtive  hope  that 
Sparkleton  might  have  been  amus- 
ing himself  at  her  expense.  ^I 
thmk  I  knew  you  in  Eome ;  still 
I  am  probably  the  last  person 
from  whom  you  expected  a 
visit.' 

^I  am  indeed  at  a  loss,'  said 
Laurence  definitely,  'to  think 
what  motive  can  bring  you  here 
to-day.' 

'  I  know  ally'  said  Mrs.  Damian 
querulously,  seating  herself  as  she 
spoke.  Laurence's  evident  wish 
to  cut  short  their  interview  she 
was  prepared  for,  and  prepared 
obstinately  to  resist.  'All  the 
clandestine  communications  you 
have  been  carrying  on  with  my 
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son,  the  ruinous  engagement  into 
which  he  has  been  drawn.' 

'Has  he  told  youl'  she  asked 
proudly. 

'  He  has  not  dared.  He  knows 
it  would  break  my  heart.' 

'  Your  heart  P  repeated  the  girl, 
with  scathing  emphasis. 

Mrs.  Damian  winced.  Blushing 
time  was  long  past  with  her. 
Laurence  was  standing,  still.  Her 
attitude,  her  countenance,  puzzled 
and  half-intimidated  her  visitor, 
who  modulated  into  a  minor  key 
of  lamentation. 

'  He  is  my  only  son.  All  my 
hopes  are  centred  in  him.  He 
has  always  been  our  stay;  and 
with  his  talents  and  advantages, 
he  must,  in  due  time,  have  risen 
to  an  eminent  position.  But  he 
is  impetuous,  and  it  will  be  his 
ruin.  The  marriage  into  which 
he  would  let  himself  be' — some- 
thing checked  her,  and  involun- 
tarily she  corrected  herself — '  into 
which  he  would  rush  blindly, 
brings  the  downfeJl  of  all  our 
hopes  for  him^  and  for  his  promo- 
tion and  distinction; 

'  It  is  his  choice,'  said  Lau- 
rence. 

'  Li  a  mad  moment,'  returned 
Mrs.  Damian.  'A  false  step  he 
would  rue  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Let  us  reason  a  little. 
I  urge  it  in  your  interest  as  well 
as  his.  Ko  good  can  come  to  you 
bom  marrying  out  of  your  star 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  my  son's  advancement  in 
life.  Are  you  bent  upon  harming 
himf 

'  You,  to  talk  to  me  of  this  !' 
exclaimed  Laurence,  half  beside 
herself  with  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. Mrs.  Damian's  eyes 
were  running  away  from  hers  all 
over  the  room  to  avoid  their  scru- 
tiny. '  What  have  I  done  to  you, 
that  you  should  go  out  of  your 
way  to  try  and  injure  me  as  you 
have  done  f 
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'I  am  not  aware,'  she  stam- 
mered helplessly, '  how  I — * 

*•  O,  pardon  me,'  said  Laurence, 
*  I  know  what  I  am  saying.' 

'  It  is  useless  to  ask  you  to  lis- 
ten to  me,  thenf  Mrs.  Damian 
said  at  length,  coldly.  '  You  are 
thinking  —  very  naturally  —  of 
yourself.  From  beginning  to  end 
I  have  had  but  one  thought  in  the 
matter :  my  son's  welfare.' 

She  spoke  it  as  in  self-acquittaL 
Like  those  who  burnt  heretics, 
and  did  it  to  the  glory  of  God. 

There  was  another  long  silence; 
then  Laurence  said, 

*  I  have  learnt  something  £rom 
this.  You  are  right  in  thinking 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing 
at  first.  If  this  is  what  it  means, 
if  this  is  what  his  friends — ^what 
you — ^will  stoop  to,  to  prevent  it, 
there  is  more  to  separate  us  than 
I  could  dream  of  Do  you  think 
I  wish  to  harm  your  son)  He 
should  know.  You  will  not  let 
him  be  judge.  But  I  shall  give 
him  back  his  word  and  this  letter ; 
and  it  will  make  him  feel,  as  I 
feel,  that  there  can  be  no  more 
between  us.' 

She  spoke  under  the  stress  of 
the  strongest  painful  excitement. 
Mrs.  Damian  only  saw  one  thing 
— ^that  she  held  in  her  hand  the 
tell-tale  paper. 

'  My  writing !'  she  gasped. 

'Yours.' 

Mrs.  Damian  half  shrieked, 

'  Do  not  do  that  !  Ask  any- 
thing of  me  !  I  will  consent  to  it 
—  to  everything  —  sooner  than 
that  he  should  have  any  know- 
ledge of  this.' 

Laurence  was  silent  with  as- 
tonishment. Mrs.  Damian  mis- 
took it  for  obduracy,  and  all  other 
considerations  sank  into  nothing 
under  the  pressure  of  what  me- 
naced her  now. 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  wish. 
I  will  consent  to  your  marriage — 
aU,  if  only  you  will  give  me  back 


that  letter.  If  he  knew,  he  would 
hate  me;  and  that — ^that  would 
be  worse  to  me  than  anything  tiiat 
could  possibly  befjEdL' 

*AhI' 

'  I  acted  foolishly  and  blindly, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,' 
Mrs.  Damian  urged  hurriedly; 
'  but  I  did  not  originate  what  I 
tried  to  spread.  How  should  I 
know  it  was  false  ?  Had  it  been 
true,  as  I  imagined,  I  should  have 
been  justified  in  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  stop  my  son's  mar- 
riage.' 

*  Are  you  now  convinced  V 

*  Do  I  not  prove  it  f  she  cried 
nervously,  '  when  I  tell  you  I  will 
give  up  everything — give  up  my 
son  to  you — ^without  a  single  word, 
if  you  will  promise — ' 

'WeUy 

'Kever  to  tell  him,  nerer  let 
him  dream  of  what  has  passed. 
It  would  kill  me;  for  it  would 
destroy  his  love  for  me.  It  is 
very  little ;  but  it  is  all  I  have  in 
the  world.  Do  not  rob  me  of  that 
— you,  who  have  it  alL' 

Her  despairing  accent  touched 
Laurence  deeply.  There  was  pity 
in  her  look  now.  The  other 
caught  at  it  instantly  as  a  sign  of 
relenting. 

*Will  you  know  moref  Mrs. 
Damian  continued  eagerly.  'I 
will  show  you  the  letter  I  received, 
and  that  has  led  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations you  allude  to.  The 
writer,  whom  you  may  know,  is 
to  blame  for  all,  not  L  Eemem- 
ber  I  was  deceived  by  it  myself, 
before  you  try  and  fast&n  every- 
thing upon  me.' 

She  produced  Linda's  rambling 
epistle.  Laurence  read  it  through, 
startled  and  wondering.  Suddenly 
she  turned  very  pale,  and  grasped 
the  back  of  a  chair;  the  room 
swam.  The  shaft  had  been  traced 
home. 

*  Do  you  know  who  wrote  it  f 
Mrs.  Damian  asked  curiously. 
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*  Perfectly.' 

'Can  you  account  for  her 
znalicef 

'Yes.' 

Her  tone  petrified  her  listener. 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Mrs. 
Pamian  felt  posed  and  a  little 
awed.  The  expression  of  the 
girl's  face  had  undergone  an  en- 
tire change.  There  was  no  shrink- 
ing, no  resentment ;  but  no  exul- 
tation either,  no  joy  in  her  con- 
quest just  achieved.  Laurence 
broke  the  silence  first 

'Tou  said  you  wanted  your 
letter  back/  she  said,  with  forced 
calmness ;  '  here  it  is.' 

Mrs.  Damian's  eye  glistened 
suddenly.  Laurence  was  holding 
out  the  paper,  and  motioning  her 
to  take  it.  She  obeyed  mechani- 
cally, scarcely  daring  to  beHeve 
her  sense&  Then  she  broke  out 
into  some  incoherent  acknowledg- 
ments and  protestations.  Laurence 
cut  her  short. 

'  I  want  no  promise  from  you, 
no  return.  Say  to  your  son  what 
you  please, — of  him,  of  me.  I 
give  him  back  his  word  that  he 
gave  me.  You  were  right.  There 
can  be  nothing  between  us.' 

Mrs.  Damian  never  knew  how 
she  got  out  into  the  street,  and 
into  her  carriage.  She  was  dazed 
with  excitement,  and  the  intense 
relief  of  having  possessed  herself 
of  her  letter  drowned  every  other 
sense.  She  kept  staring  at  it 
idiotically,  grasping  it  tightly,  till 
her  brain  cleared,  and  her  agita- 
tion began  to  abate.  Her  mind 
and  imagination  were  surprisingly 
agile.  Out  of  danger,  she  saw 
the  afiGEur  dwindling  and  fiuling 
already,  andher  foremost  reflection 
was, '  Pity  the  girl  was  not  bom 
in  the  upper  ten.  She  has  the 
looks  of  a  duchess,  and  the  dignity 
too.' 

She  reached  home,  burnt  the 
paper,  and  prepared  to  receive  her 
son. 


Gervase  was  crossing  a  blue 
calm  sea,  with  a  cloudless  sky 
overhead,  and  favourable  breezes 
blowing.  Fair  weather  in  his 
mind  too.  He  beheld  his  Hfe- 
prospect,  and  saw  that  it  was 
good.  Kovelty  has  a  potent  charm 
for  men  of  a  '  certain  age ;'  but  it 
was  no  mere  craving  for  change 
that  had  guided  his  choice.  Eather 
the  unalterable  conviction  of  one 
who,  having  tried  and  found 
wanting  many  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  arrives  at  last  at 
the  best.  Ambition  had  been  the 
key-note  of  his  life ;  but  ambition 
of  peculiar  happiness  rather  than 
of  peculiar  distinction,  which,  per- 
haps, did  not  lie  within  his  grasp. 
He  could  gauge  his  abilities ;  they 
were  not  despicable;  nor  were 
they  of  the  sort  to  place  him  in 
the  front  rank.  A  courtier,  it  is 
said,  must  be  aana  honneur  et  sans 
humettr.  Honour  apart,  he  had  a 
will  6uid  a  way  of  his  own  that 
were  not  invariably  those  of  his 
superiors.  Gervase  had  always 
been  liable  to  turn  aside  to  look 
at  a  pretty  face.  And  when  you 
come  to  the  second  rank,  in  cer- 
tain careers,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  it  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  your  inclinations. 

To  Gervase  it  was  now  no  ques- 
tion at  all.  He  laughed  to  think 
how  propitious  the  gods  had  been 
to  him  as  usuaL  No  human 
being  could  now  interfere  with 
his  enjoyment  of  existence.  A 
new  future  opened  before  him. 
A  home, — a  thing  he  had  never 
had  in  his  life, — and  liberty  to  fix 
it  where  he  would.  Eome,  with 
its  associations  and  liberal-minded, 
cultured  circles,  was,  perhaps,  the 
spot  on  earth  where  they  would 
live  happiest.  All  this  while  he 
was  pretending  to  read  a  Cfaliff- 
nani  he  held  in  his  hand.  Sud- 
denly a  paragraph  caught  his  eye, 
and  with  it  his  attention : 

'Carlo    Capponi,  a   notorious 
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yagabondy  died  recently  at  Ole- 
yano,  near  Eome.  In  making  his 
last  confession  to  the  priest  he 
declared  himself  to  haye  been  the 
perpetrator  of  a  highway  robbery 
on  an  English  attachS  at  Eome 
last  year,  a  daring  outrage  that 
created  no  little  excitement  in 
the  capital  at  the  time.  A  deter- 
mined Socialist  agitator,  Bruno 
PaganOy  was  chaxged  with  the 
crime  and  conyicted.  Capponi 
now  confesses  himself  the  real 
culprit,  and  an  inquiry  instituted 
leayes  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
Bruno  Pagamo  contriyed  to  effect 
his  escape  shortly  after  his  conyic- 
tion — it  was  suspected  by  the  con- 
niyance  of  the  warders — ^and  all 
search  since  made  for  him  haying 
been  in  yain,  he  is  supposed  to 
haye  left  the  country.  His  formal 
acquittal  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  courts.' 

The  packet  was  steaming  into 
Doyer  harbour;  Gervase  had  bare- 
ly time  to  read  the  paragraph 
tJirough.  He  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  pocket,  wondering  if  there 
were  truth  in  the  report  He  pre- 
ferred to  see  there  a  cock-and-bull 
story  only.  At  all  eyents,  otixer 
more  important  matters  daimed 
his  attention  at  present 

Mr.  Geryase  Damian  it  would 
seem,  was  in  his  way  counted  no 
less  of  an  acquisition  to  the  Lon- 
don season  than  Mdlle.  Theryal, 
to  judge  &om  the  budget  he  found 
awaiting  him  on  his  arriyal :  the 
scented  notes,  in  neat  feminine 
hands,  the  pressing  inyitations, 
half  a  dozen  for  that  yery  eyening. 
He  elected,  howeyer,  to  dine  quiet- 
ly with  his  mother  and  sister  at 
their  hotel,  then  to  look  in  at  one 
or  two  eyening  parties.  It  would 
serye  to  begmle  the  time  till  he 
went  to  Park-street  Laurence, 
as  he  kneWy  had  a  concert ;  but 
he  had  written  word  he  should 
come  to  see  her,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  she  returned. 


He  had  a  pleasant  hour  or  two 
at  the  houses  he  fayoured  with 
his  appearance;  met  a  lot  of  old 
Mends.  Society,  without  delight- 
ing him — he  was  not  young 
enough  for  that— exhilarated  and 
agreed  with  him.  £yery  one  likes 
doing  what  he  does  well,  and 
Geryase  deseryed  to  be  tieated, 
as  he  eyerywhere  was,  as  a  social 
treasure. 

Still  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  he  emerged  into  the 
fresh  air.  Eleyen  o'clock  on  a 
warm  night  in  early  June  is  a 
time  when  artificial  lights  artificial 
flowers,  eyen  artificial  mirth,  are 
apt  to  &il  and  palL  The  instant 
he  was  out  of  it  he  pronounced  it 
a  bore — or,  at  the  best,  boy's-play 
—of  which  he  had  had  his  fill 
"No  matter;  it  would  serye  to 
enhance  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
meeting  her  whose  image  seldom 
left  him  now. 

Mdlle.  Theryal  had  not  come 
in  yet  Cherubina  and  Domenico 
were  in  the  parlour;  Greryase's 
entrance  put  tiiem  intontinently 
to  flight  Almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  others  droye  up  to 
the  door.  Madame  Araciel  fol- 
lowed the  children  up-etairs,  and 
Laurence  went  into  the  sitting* 
room  alone. 

She  entered  quickly,  gaye  him 
her  hands  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
then  half-turned  her  head  away. 
The  lamplight  fell  on  her  profik. 
Her  countenance  reflected  none  of 
the  joy  on  his;  it  was  full  of 
graye,  sad  determination. 

'  Benza,  Eenza,'  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  fond  reproach,  ill-content 
with  his  reception.  'What  is 
this  ?    Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me, 

child  r 

'  I  am,  I  am !'  she  said  eagerly. 
'You  must  forgiye  me.  I  haye 
just  come  from  playing.  I  am 
tired  and  confused.  There,  sit 
down.' 

The  excitement  of  performing 
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was  stdll  upon  her.  She  was 
fresh  from  an  aidaotiB  task  indeed. 
To  compete  with  the  recollection 
of  the  established  fayoorite  Ara- 
ciel,  fresh  in  eveiy  one's  memory. 
Well,  she  had  held  her  own,  and 
proved  her  right  to  a  place  by  his 
side.  But,  though  artists  may 
despise  the  English  as  musical 
judges,  they  will  mostly  admit 
their  first  appearances  in  London 
not  to  have  been  among  the  least 
trying  moments  of  their  trying 
career. 

Gervase  came  and  sat  near  her, 
noting  with  delight  the  wondrous 
change  in  her  appearance.  The 
fragility  that  had  alarmed  him  at 
Bleiburg  was  no  longer  so  start- 
ling ;  the  old  nervous  energy  was 
returning  apace.  Happiness  is 
the  real  sorcerer,  the  philtre  that 
can  magically  restore  drooping 
health.  Bloom  comes  back  in  a 
day,  in  a  night,  quick  as  the 
burst  of  a  southern  spring.  But 
her  manner  was  strange ;  she  kept 
her  eyes  from  his,  looldng  down 
silently  at  a  flower  she  had  taken 
from  a  glass. 

'  You  are  looking  your  old  self 
to-night,'  he  said, — '  brighter  than 
at  Bleiburg.  Old  England  suits 
you.' 

Laurence  shrank  slightly,  and 
dropped  the  flower  she  held. 

*  Or  no,  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
breathe  here,'  he  continued ; '  one 
needs  to  be  a  n4ive  to  find 
a  London  crowd  or  a  London  fog 
tolerable.  You  are  a  child  of 
the  sun.  As  for  myself,  I  came 
into  the  world  at  Athens,  you 
know,  and  have  been  spoilt  for 
London  life.' 

He  had  picked  up  the  flower 
she  had  let  &11,  with  a  playful 
movement  of  it  to  his  lips.  'I 
vowed  T  would  see  you  to-night,' 
he  said — Hhat  the  sun  should 
not  rise  in  England,  and  we  not 
have  met.  I  have  so  much  to 
say.     Listen,  Benza:   in  a  few 


days  I  must  go  down  to  the 
country,  for  my  sister's  marriage. 
After  that,  I  am  yours — and 
mine,'  he  added  laughingly. 
*My  country  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  dispense  with  my 
future  services;  that  is  all  hap- 
pily settled.  We  are  free  as 
binls,  you  see.  Was  I  wrong 
when  I  thought,  for  the  present, 
till  we  see  our  way  farther,  we 
should  live  happiest  in  Rome  V 

She  raised  her  eyes  mutely. 
They  could  speak  for  her  some- 
times, but  they  were  dumb  to- 
night 

*  Still  silent  f  he  said.  '  Eenza 
mta,  why  this  distant,  cold,  moon- 
light look  V 

Then  he  forgot  himself,  talked 
again  of  his  plans,  dwelt  on  his 
eagerness  to  begin  life  with  her  in 
their  new  home.  The  child's 
hands  were  clasped  over  her 
face,  but  the  passionate  tears 
were  stealing  through  her  fingers. 

*  Gervase !' 

Her  accent  recalled  him  to  his 
senses,  and  penetrated  him  with 
doubt  and  some  dread. 

'  We  were  mad  when  we  said 
there  were  only  shadows  that 
parted  us — shadows  we  had 
driven  away.  I  thought  the 
world  could  not  touch  us  because 
we  forgot  it.' 

'  What  can  you  mean,  Eenza  f 
he  asked  reproachfully. 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet. 

'Does  it  sound  to  you  like 
wild  talkf  she  said  agitatedly. 
*  Well,  it  was  my  fault — my 
wrong — to  forget  what  once  I  saw 
so  plainly — ' 

*  You  remembered  you  were 
my  love,  and  I  yours.  The  rest 
I  give  you  leave  to  forget,'  he 
said  plajrfully.    'It  is  immaterial.' 

Laurence  was  struggling  with 
a  double  weakness  :  the  feminine 
tenderness,  the  feminine  bitter- 
ness rising  within  her,  that  must 
be  thrust  aside  if  she  is  to  be 
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jcurt  to  heiself  and  to  bim.  She 
managed  to  speak  composedly^ 

<When  you  came  to  me  at 
Bleibuig,  I  was  ill  and  sad.  I 
thought  I  should  die,  or  that  if 
not,  what  lived  would  not  be 
Lauience — that  the  Laurence  you 
knew  could  only  remain  what 
she  was  by  your  love.  O,  it  is 
dear  to  me,  believe  that.  But  I 
am  not  free.  Something  claims 
me— my  people,  my  fife,  my 
work  ;  I  must  not  give  them  up.' 

'But  I  ask  you  to  give  up 
nothing,'  he  exclaimed. 

*Ah,  you  don't  know,'  she 
interposed  vehemently.  '  Do  you 
suppose  when  I  am  with  you  I 
can  think  of  myself,  and  what 
happens  to  me,  or  that  I  shall 
care  first  whether  I  play  well  or 
ill  f  To-night,  aft-er  the  concert, 
several  ladies  came  to  speak  to 
me :  they  envied  me,  they  said — 
they  often  say  so.  And  every 
time  that  happens  I  say  to  my- 
self what  they  do  not  know, 
**  For  this  I  have  given  up  being 
happy  as  you  and  other  women 


>i » 


are. 

'No,  no,'  he  persisted;  *you 
will  be  happy  as  they,  only  with 
a  higher  happiness.  Tou  will 
love  better  for  your  greater  heart' 

'  0  that  I  could  think  so  I'  she 
murmured.  'But  there  is  more 
than  this.  Since  I  came  here  I 
have  learnt  so  much.  I  have  felt 
the  distance  between  us,  between 
your  friends  and  mine,  your  life 
and  mine,  and  that  it  is  impass- 
able, Gervase.' 

*You  can  say  it  quietly  and 
coolly/  he  exclaimed,  stupefied. 
'And  in  all  this  not  a  single 
thought  for  me.  Is  that  what 
you  call  love,  Renzaf 

'  You  will  be  happy  yet,'  she 
said. 

*l^"ever  again  without  you. 
Benza,  what  has  bewitched  you, 
that  you  can  say  these  things  and 
think  I  shall  listen  patiently  V 


'  Our  hope  was  a  mad  hope,' 
she pemisted steadily.  'I abandon 
my  vocation  in  foUowing  you. 
You  break  with  those  nearest  you 
in  joining  fortunes  with  me.  I 
have  no  right  to  turn  back  from 
mine,  or  take  you  from  yours.' 

Gervase  was  bewildered  and 
uneasy.  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
fedr  future  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  slipping  through  his  fingers. 
O,  not  yet,  if  moving  heaven  and 
earth  could  do  it. 

'  And  you  will  forget  me  soon,' 
she  let  fail  sadly.  '  Perhaps  evm 
it  will  be  easy  for  you.' 

'  Henza,  this  is  cruel,'  he  said. 
'  Will  you  talk  of  fiuthlessness  to 
one  who  would  make  any  earthly 
sacrifice  for  your  sake  9 — ^you,  who 
can  consider  and  question,  then 
coldly  turn  back,  and  tell  me  yom 
love  was  a  morning  cloud.' 

'Never!*  she  said  firmly.  'I 
have  one  love,  as  I  have  onesooL 
But  then — I  am  a  woman.' 

Gervase  was  silent,  deeply  trou- 
bled and  perplexed.  She  was  in 
earnest.  A  rock  had  suddenly 
risen  between  them ;  how,  he  did 
not  stop  to  inquire — ^bent  only 
on  removing  it 

'At  least,  Laurence,  you  will 
hear  me  speak,'  he  said. 

She  silently  assented,  and  lis- 
tened with  downcast  eyes  andlipe 
compressed,  as  he  spoke,  or  his 
good  angel  spoke  through  him. 

'  I  deservi||no  love  nor  sacrifice 
from  you.  See  me  as  the  world 
sees  me,  and  you  do  right  to  cast 
me  off.  I  have  frittered  my  life 
away  when  I  have  not  done  worse. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  been  the  bet- 
ter or  the  happier  in  the  end  for 
knowing  me.  But  I  was  not 
meant  to  be  so  selfish  and  thought- 
less as  I  have  been.  One  cannot 
help  some  things;  and  I  have 
been  the  plaything  of  a  world  I 
despised. 

'  I  had  almost  left  off  beUeving 
in  good  things  and  beautifbl  tiiiiigB 
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when  I  met  you.  You  gave  me 
back  my  youth  and  my  faith. 
You  only  can  give  me  the  happi- 
ness that  I  want  to  redeem  me. 
With  your  hand  to  hold,  I  feel  as 
if  there  was  nothing  I  could  not 
accomplish,  no  trial  I  could  not 
bear.  That  is  the  feeling  to  meet 
the  world  with,  love  of  mine.  It 
cannot  hurt  you  then  by  its  sneers, 
or  corrupt  you  with  its  smiles. 
Then,  whether  known  or  un- 
known, with  your  friends  or  with 
mine,  in  Italy  or  England,  ours 
would  be  the  best  lot. 

'  But  if  you  desert  me,  Eenza 
— if  it  was  all  a  mockery — see 
what  you  do.  You  thrust  me  back 
into  the  dark ;  you  destroy  my 
faith  in  your  affection  ;  you  snatch 
away  the  talisman  that  I  need. 

'  I  shall  not  be  selfish  any  more, 
with  you.  I  should  like  to  make 
your  life  perfect.  Is  it  so  perfect 
now]  Are  you  so  sufficient  to 
yourself  that  you  can  embrace 
solitude  and  be  content )  If  you 
abut  out  love  from  your  life,  will 
you  even  be  the  better  musician  ? 
Kever  believe  it !' 

She  had  turned  away.  Sweeter 
sophistry  was  never  spoken. 

'  It  was  for  this,  then,  you  let 
me  hope  and  trust  V  he  said  im- 
ploringly— *just  to  deny  every- 
thing at  the  last.' 

Her  sHence  woimded  him 
deeply.  Her  resistance,  whatever 
lay  at  the  root  of  it,  made  him 
bitter.  He  had  spoken  so 
frankly  and  earnestly — tried, 
and  &iled.  He  rose.  She  faced 
him  now — her  lips  were  parted, 
her  look  was  strange  and  blank — 
but  he  saw  no  sign  of  relenting. 
Ah,  how  proud  she  was,  how  am- 
bitious 1  She  could  trample  out 
love — ^for  fame's  sake.  In  his 
excitement  he  spoke  harshly, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said. 

^  Don't  fear  I  shall  importune 
you  now  you  have  made  your 
mind    known.      Be    happy,    if 


honours  can  make  you  so.  Per- 
haps one  day  you  will  feel  what 
I  learnt  long  since — ^that  an  im- 
mortality of  fame  is  not  worth 
an  hour  of  love;  cmd  that  will 
be  denied  you,  as  it  is  denied  me.' 

Still  Laurence  stood  like  a 
statue,  her  eyes  fixed  and  tear- 
less. Gervase  came  and  took 
her  hand. 

*Do  you  remember  a  day  at 
the  Piazza  San  Matteo,  by  the 
fountain  in  the  garden  ?  It  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  I  first  found  you 
there.  You  have  made  me  curse 
that  day.  Well,  you  have  been 
frank,  at  least.  Good-bye,  then. 
It  sounds  strange  even  now. 
Good-bye.  You  have  left  me 
alone — alone  for  ever.' 

He  would  have  withdrawn 
his  hand,  but  she  held  it  closer, 
sank  her  head  on  it,  her  eyes  full 
of  relenting  tears.  O,  that  life- 
loneliness  which  he  had  been  the 
first  to  break!  She  wanted  to 
go  back  into  it,  but  it  was  dark 
and  cold. 

She  was  sobbing  violently, 
convulsed  by  mental  agitation. 
He  came  nearer,  put  his  arm 
round  her  protectingly.  Even 
now  she  did  not  attempt  to 
speak.  It  was  enough — ^they 
stood  silent,  motionless,  recon- 
ciled. The  minutes  fiew  too 
fast.  Gervase  had  prevailed. 
From  that  moment  he  knew  she 
was  his  own,  whatever  betide. 

'Answer  me  something,'  he 
said  playfully,  at  parting. 

'  I  promise — ^ 

*  "When  shall  we  go  to  Italy  f 

'In  a  month's  time  we  are 
going  to  a  little  house  that  has 
been  lent  to  Araciel  for  the 
summer,  near  !N^aples.' 

'Italy — ^Naples,'  said  Gervase, 
well  pleased.  '  At  a  month's  end, 
then,  I  take  your  promise.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PERIL. 


CoHE  into  the  South.  Eome, 
to  tell  the  truth,  is  cold  and 
stem  and  monumental,  for  all  her 
splendour  in  ruins ;  so  we  leave 
her  to  the  northward  far,  to 
eaoape  awhile  into  a  milder  air 
and  a  softer  scene. 

Beyond  Kaples,  fairest  of  sea- 
cities,  lies  a  region  stamped  with 
an    ineffaceable    beauty,    unlike 
anything  else    to  be  met  with 
throughout    the    land    of  Italy. 
The  picture    is    imperfect;    for 
human  nature  is  degraded  here, 
and  poverty  festers  in  the  hovels ; 
but  the   great  calm,    the    wide 
bright  sea,   the  sprinkled  islets 
and  graceful  promontories  infuse 
gladness  into  us  through  our  eyes. 
July  is  over,  and  the  vines  are 
heavy  with    unplucked   grapes ; 
purple  figs  drop  from  the  trees ; 
the  ripe  pomegranates  are  burst- 
ing open;  the  seeds  fall  out  of 
the  scarlet  fruit  as  it  hangs  by 
the  orange  flower.     The  high-road 
IS  arid  and  dusty  ;  the  wild  way- 
side   blossoms    are  seared,    the 
sycamore-trees  scorched  and  yel- 
lowed by  the  sun.     Autumn  is 
there  already ;  but  down  towards 
the    Mediterranean    stretches   a 
wilderness   of  fresher  green;  a 
tangled  underwood  of  wild  fruit- 
trees;     plantations    of    gnarled 
olives,  with  low  aloe-hedges  be- 
tween ;  and  here  and  there  the 
ground  slopes  gently  away  to  the 
blue  water's  bnnk,  a  stony  head- 
land juts  out,    and   the   waves 
wash  round  where  the  low  pines 
dip  in  their  branches. 

A  small  house  stands  perdu 
somewhere  amid  a  mass  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation  reaching  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea-clifGs,  that  here 
rise  high  and  inaccessibly  steep. 
The  house  is  invisible  from  botii 
approaches,  by  land  and  water, 
and  hard  to  find.    It  is  a  mile 


away  from    the    road,  and   the 
labyrinthine  footpathsrunning  be- 
tween high  stone  walls  with  tibick 
groves    behind,    whereby,   after 
many    wanderings,    it    may    be 
reached  at  last,  seem  designed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  traveller.    It  is  called 
the  yUla  Incognita,  and  the  stoiy 
goes  that,  in  the  French  wan,  a 
fugitive  prince  lay  concealed  here 
for  long  unmolested,  whilst  the 
environs  were  being  searched  for 
him.    The  owner,  a  young  Italian 
marchesey  prefers  Paris  to   this 
home  of  his  others,  and  lets  it 
when   he  can.     Is  it  inhabited 
now  ?    No  one  has  been  seen  to 
arrive  by  the  front  entrance,  look- 
ing landwards,  where  a  trellised 
porch  opens   upon    a  courtyard 
adorned     with    faded    frescoes; 
whence  you  pass  into  the  narrow 
path  by  which  the  initiated  will 
thread  their  way  rightly  into  the 
high-road.     Yet  voices  are  often 
heard  in  the  garden  that  are  not 
those  of  the  housekeeper  Teresa 
and  her  son,  who  have  change  of 
the  place — ^young  voices  taJUdng 
in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Two  came  there  from  Naples 
one  evening.  The  sea  was  calm 
and  clear,  and  the  light  breesB 
just  filled  the  lazy  white  sail.  The 
friends  who  had  gone  down  to 
the  quay  Santa  Lucia  to  see  them 
off  smiled  and  waved  their  hands 
cheerfully  to  the  girl  seated  on 
the  cushions  by  the  helm.  Pro- 
pelled vigorously  by  six  oars,  the 
boat  was  very  soon  at  a  distance, 
and  the  group  on  shore  turned  as 
sad  as  though  those  emigrants 
were  bound  for  another  continent, 
instead  of  a  two  hours'  sail.  Still 
they  watched  wistfully ;  the  skifiT 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  till  it 
was  like  a  nautilus-shell  floating 
on  the  sur&ce.  But  the  songs  of 
the  rowers,  lustily  bellowed  by 
strong  southern  voices,  reached 
them  still  in  snatche& 
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The  sounds  died  gradually,  the 
figures  in  the  boat  became  indis- 
tinguishable, and  blank  grew  the 
countenances  of  the  four  left  be- 
hind, out  there  in  the  cold. 

Araciel,  dejected,  looked  help- 
lessly at  his  wife.  Up  to  this 
point  she  had  heroically  refrained 
fcom  tears ;  but  they  burst  forth 
irresistibly  at  his  disconsolate 
speech. 

'  We  have  lost  her,  Felicia.  It 
is  all  over.     Good-bye  I* 

Herewith    Domenico    fell    to 
blubbering  aloud.     Only  Cheru- 
'  bina's  eyes  were  dry. 

'  Don't  be  so  silly,'  she  said. 
'  What  does  it  signify,  since  she 
is  quite  happy — ^happier  than  with 
us  1  And  there's  no  use  in  stand- 
ing looking  into  the  water.  Come 
home.'  And  Cherubina,  who  now 
ruled  the  house,  marshalled  her 
parents  and  brother  off  to  the 
modest  tenement  in  the  suburbs, 
where  the  family  were  spending 
their  saddened  holiday.  Mean- 
time the  boat  is  speeding  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Over  the  bay  it  came.  Castel- 
lamare  is  left  behind.  The  (Scat- 
tered islands,  Procida,  Ischia,  the 
Sphinx-rock,  Capri,  the  headlands 
that  break  the  coast-line,  take  all 
imaginable  shades  of  purple  in 
the  sunset,  then  fade  to  gray. 
The  rowers  are  coasting  the  dbore, 
where  the  land  lies  level  with 
the  water's  surface,  and  the  voy- 
agers can  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
wind  m  the  sea-pines.  Along  past 
clusters  of  fishermen's  cottages, 
the  outspread  nets  drying  on  the 
shingle,  to  where  high  scarped 
rocks,  honeycombed  with  huge 
caves,  rise  boldly,  and  the  boat  is 
suddenly  swallowed  up  in  their 
black  shadow. 

Underneath  is  a  private  landing- 
place  belonging  to  the  Villa  Incog- 
nita. A  flight  ofstairs  cut  through 
the  hoUow  rock  leads  upwards, 
and  the  new-comers  emerge  in  a 


garden  of  lemon-trees.  The  scent 
of  the  spring  blossoms  here  seems 
to  linger  on  all  the  year  round ; 
the  hot  sun  never  pierces  through 
the  dark  fohage;  the  cool  earth 
beneath  is  overspread  by  a  tangle 
of  trailing  plants  and  flowers. 
Huge  pumpkins  and  gourds  cum- 
ber the  ground,  and  a  small  un* 
weeded  path  leads  up  to  the  Villa 
Incognita,  buried  here  out  of  sight 
and  mind  of  natives  and  tourists 
alike. 

That  was  Laurence's  bridal 
journey.  Such  was  the  intense 
seclusion  of  this  their  chosen  re- 
treat, that  a  month  later  the  pre- 
sence and  movements  of  the  occu- 
pants remained  something  of  a 
mystery,  and  their  name  and  na- 
tion a  disputed  point,  among  the 
village  gossips.  But  often,  in  the 
early  mornings,  the  peasants  com- 
ing down  from  the  hills,  bringing 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  market- 
boat,  the  dark-eyed  donkey-boys 
on  the  way  to  their  hiring-place, 
meet  the  strangers  mounting  the 
heights,  and  stop  to  remark  to 
one  another  on  the  beauty  of  the 
signora  and  invoke  blessings  on 
the  generous  signer,  who,  out  of 
his  abundance,  flings  them  hajoo- 
chi  without  counting. 

On  other  days,  when  the  sea 
is  auspicious,  the  strangers  sail 
over  to  Capri,  skirt  in  their  boat 
the  cliff-girt  isle  of  a  hundred 
caves,  or  shoot  beyond,  to  the 
strange  rocks  known  as  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens,  a  sea-birds'  haunt, 
but  otherwise  desolate. 

And  in  the  evening  the  Sorron- 
tine  girls  come  down  and  dance 
the  Tarantella,  in  the  tiled  kitchen 
below  or  the  covered  balcony 
above, — ^barefooted,  wild-locked 
young  creatures ;  and  Teresa,  the 
old  d(mna  di  casa,  sits  by,  like  a 
Fate,  and  beats  the  tambourine, 
to  aid  their  evolutions,  with  a 
saturnine  smile  on  her  lips.  Or 
the  idlers  let  the  hours  slip  by  in 
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the  loggioy  tinder  a  canopy  of 
Tines,  where  a  cool  biee2»  comes 
np  after  sundown,  fresh  £rom  the 
sea,  of  which  there  is  a  peep  here 
through  the  garden-trees. 

And  the  nights — 'not  made  for 
slumber/  too  beautiful  for  that. 
There  is  silence  in  heaven  and  on 
earth;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  go 
wandering  there  in  the  garden- 
shade,  d^e  dark  sky  is  quite 
clear,  the  stars  are  big  and  brilli- 
ant, and  the  summer  lightning 
glows  in  the  west 

The  Sim  had  dropped;  there 
was  an  after  chill  in  the  air  that 
night.  Laurence  drew  her  shawl 
closer  round  her  as  they  stood  on 
the  cHfiTs  edge,  watching  the 
fisher-boats  put  ting  out  from  shore, 
each  with  its  tiny  lantern  in 
the  prow,  studding  the  surface 
eyeiywhere,  like  sparks  of  the 

AAA. 

^AmicOf*  she  began  suddenly, 
*  when  we  leave  this  place — ' 
Gervase  broke  in  quickly, 

*  Leave  it  1  Eenza,  why  must 
you  talk  of  that  to-night  1  Tired 
already  of  it  and  our  time  here 
together  f 

*  Hush  !'  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
'  and  let  me  finish.  It  is  a  foolish 
feeling  I  have ;  but  I  think,  when 
we  go  from  here,  I  should  like 
the  sea  or  the  lava  to  come  over 
the  villa  and  its  gardens,  and  bury 
them,  so  that  no  one  should  come 
here  afterwards,  and  we  have  been 
the  last.' 

He  smiled. 

'Only  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  talk  of  our  going  away.' 

'Forgive  me,  amieo,'  she  said 
presently;  'but  the  fear  that 
crossed  me  a  moment  ago  was 
that  you  yourself  were  wearying 
of  all  this.  When  the  sun 
dropped,  and  the  view  that  had 
been  so  bright  before  turned  sud- 
denly cold  and  gray,  I  thought  a 
shade  came  over  your  £ace.  Was 
itfemoyf 


'  1^0,' he  said.  '  Are  you  super- 
stitious, Renxaf 

'  l^ot  that  I  know  oV 

'Nor  I,'  he  rejoined.  'StQl, 
these  last  three  days — ^lay  it  to  the 
scirocco  if  you  will — I  have  been 
haunted  by  a  depression.  Don't 
look  at  me  with  those  laige 
frightened  eyes ;  I  shall  make  you 
laugh  presently  when  I  tell  yon. 
The  diead  that  haunts  me  most 
be  a  dread  of  losing  you,  since 
there  is  nothing  else  I  mind  par- 
ticularly.' 

'Grervase  f 

'  Yes,  the  idea  takes  posseamon 
of  me ;  and  then  life  becomes  a 
misery  of  fear,  the  sun  goes  under 
a  cloud,  and  my  own  happiness 
seems  to  be  mocking  me.' 

'It  is  an  evU  spirit  that  is 
troubling  you,'  she  said,  smiling^ 
'  How  shall  I  charm  it  away  f 

'Shall  I  tell  you f 

She  looked  up. 

'  Come  and  sit  in  the  loggia  and 
play  to  me.  That  will  ezordse 
the  fiend,  for  this  time,  perhaps 
for  good.  You  have  not  tried 
yet.' 

She  laughed.  They  sauntered 
back  to  the  villa,  and  climbed  a 
little  outer  wooden  staircase,  lead- 
ing from  the  verandah  to  the  ^ 
gola  above.  Laurence  had  not 
once  touched  her  violin  since  they 
came,  and  felt  oddly  reluctant  to 
take  it  up  to-night.  He  was  im- 
portunate. Her  music  would  spirit 
away  the  feverish  fancies  bom  of 
scirocco,  as  nothiug  else  could  do. 

At  the  intersection  of  three 
narrow  footways,  a  few  paces  from 
the  villa,  at  the  point  where  its 
apricot-coloured  walls  first  showed 
themselves  through  the  leafy 
screen,  two  figures  were  loitering 
in  the  dusk — a  man  and  a  woman 
—disputing  in  whispers.  He  was 
insisting  on  something  obstinately. 
She  replied  at  leng^  as  ohsti- 
nately  casting  doubt  on  his  con- 
fident assertion. 
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Half-waj  in  her  speech  she 
stopped  shorty  as  a  penetrating 
sound  broke  on  the  evening  still- 
ness. Mnsic  in  the  villa,  striking 
with  a  fantastic  and  unearthly 
effect  through  the  solitude  and 
night  air.  The  pair  listened  mo- 
tionless awhUe,  holding  their 
breath.     Then  he  spoke, 

*  I  told  you  so.  A  likely  thing 
I  should  mistake  I    IT 

Linda  made  no  answer.  She 
leaned  back  against  the  stone 
wall,  moodily  resting  her  chin  on 
her  hand. 

'Are  they  happy  in  there  or 
not  f  he  said  tauntingly.  '  Does 
the  thought  of  us  out  here,  and 
others  whom  he  has  trampled 
down  in  lus  way,  trouble  lus 
amusement  ?  Such  as  we  are  do 
not  count.' 

Linda  hid  her  faca 

*It  is  the  way  of  the  world,' 
she  urged  helplessly;  ^and  we 
cannot  hurt  them  now,*Bruno, 
do  what  we  would.' 

*  That  was  not  how  you  spoke 
to  me  once,'  he  returned,  with  a 
menacing  look,  'when  you  came 
to  me  in  Home  a  month  ago,  and 
made  that  scene.  Eecollect  what 
you  said, — ^that  he  was  passing 
through  on  his  way  from  Inland 
to  Naples,  to  make  that  girl  his 
wife,  and  that  you  could  not  live 
and  see  them  happy  together. 
Yon  said  you  had  tried  to  separate 
them,  and  failed.  You  had  found 
out  what  I  had  kept  from  you, 
that  he  was  the  Englishman  who 
had  sent  me  to  the  galleys ;  and 
yon  prayed  me  to  help  you  to 
some  revenge.  So  I  should  have 
done  without  your  asking,  but  for 
the  cursed  accident  that  drove  me 
from  Rome,  and  has  made  an  out- 
law of  me  again.  But  it  is  not 
too  late.     We  can  strike  here.' 

She  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 
'  What  do  you  meanf 
'He  slighted  you  before,'  said 
Bruno  cumiingly;  'hewoxdd  do 


more  now  if  he  dared.  He  met 
you  like  a  stranger,  you  said.  Kow 
he  would  thrust  you  away  like  a 
beggar  or  a  thief.  But  you  let  it 
be,  tamely,  slavishly — turn  the 
other  cheeJc' 

'  Bruno,'  said  Linda,  in  a  harsh 
strained  voice,  'do  you  want  to 
madden  me,  that  you  talk  like 
this  i    Let  me  go.' 

'You  resent  nothing,  you  wo- 
men,' he  said  roughly.  '  You  are 
only  fit  to  be  treated  so — ^like  play- 
things or  lapdogs.  Stay,  then, 
and  ei^oy  yourself  in  your  own 
way.  You  came  to  look  on  at  his 
good  fortune,  I  suppose?  You 
are  content  to  stand  by  meekly 
without  lifting  a  finger,  when  yon 
could  spoil  it  for  hioi,  if  you 
would.' 

'Howt' 

*  Show  yourself.' 

'  What  for  9  I  can  do  them  no 
harm.  What  can  I  say  to  him 
that  he  would  mind  V  she  asked 
bitterly. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  to  say.' 

'  I  don't  like  to  be  a  messenger 
between  you,'  she  said  uneasily. 
'  It  IB  true  you  said  you  did  not 
mean  anythmg — ^no  harm  to  him 
— ^but  I  do  not  believe  you.' 

'  Fool !'  he  ejaculated  under  his 
breath.  '  What  can  I  wish  him 
but  harm  )  I  am  not  one  like  you, 
to  be  trodden  on  and  not  pay  it 
back.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
know  how  to  spoil  his  peace.  For 
myself,  what  I  intend  is  to  extort 
from  him,  through  you,  whatever 
reparation  I  choose  to  ask.' 

'Ah,  the  money?  Linda 
searched  his  &ce ;  the  expression 
but  half  reassui'ed  her. 

'To  get  quit  of  you  and  me,' 
Bruno  resumed,  'he  would  pay 
twice  or  thrice  what  I  want  Try, 
and  you  will  see.' 

A  contadma  goinghome  stopped 
to  stare  at  the  strangely-assorted 
couple  whispering  in  the  shadow 
of  tile  wall.    It  was  ioo  dark  for 
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her  to  perceive  the  fall  discre- 
pancy between  their  attire,  else  it 
would  have  pnzzled  her  indeed  to 
explain  how  the  signora,  staying 
at  the  £BU3hionable  and  expensive 
hotel-pension  on  the  heights,  came 
to  be  disconrsing  thus  fftmiliarlj 
with  a  man  of  the  common  people. 

They  hushed,  and  waited  till 
the  clang  of  the  wooden  shoes  on 
the  paved  footpath  had  died  away. 
Meantime  the  voices  in  the  villa- 
garden  caught  their  ear,  the  gay, 
glad  voices  of  the  lovers.  Ger- 
vase,  his  depression  gone,  had 
risen  to  the  extreme  of  high  spirits. 
A  playful  word,  a  little  laugh, 
came  to  the  eavesdroppers  every 
now  and  then.  They  could  fol- 
low their  footsteps  as  they  ram- 
bled in  and  out  among  the  trees, 
pulling  flowers  and  oranges ;  then 
lingering  by  the  bush  of  white 
liUes,  scentless  all  day,  but  whose 
fragrance  perfumes  the  air  nightly, 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Then  a 
door  shut,  and  all  was  still. 

*  He  will  come  out  of  the  house 
again  presently  alone,  by  the 
porch,'  whispered  Bruno,  pointing 
to  the  courtyard,  'and  pass  this 
way.  Sometimes  he  walks  as  far 
as  the  village.  It  is  your  mo- 
ment.' 

Linda  shrank. 

'Idarenot,'sheMtered.  'And 
why  should  I  go  1  Just  to  make 
him  hate  me  worse.' 

He  laughed,  flung  away  her 
hand,  saying,  with  bitter  derision^ 

'  I  knew  you  would  play  false 
at  the  last — knew  you  would 
cringe  to  your  lot,  and  why.  By 
heaven,  you  women — you  deserve 
the  worst  you  get !  Don't  think 
to  blind  me ;  you  love  him  still.' 

'Love  him!'  repeated  Linda^ 
pale  with  anger. 

Bruno  cut  short  the  protest  she 
was  preparing. 

'Don't  bandy  words.  Go  to 
him,  and  say — ' 

He  stooped  to  whisper  in  her 


ear.  Still  Linda  wavered.  Once 
more  she  heard  their  voices,  com- 
ing now  from  the  loggia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house ;  some- 
thing in  those  accents  made  her 
wild. 

The  sounds  ceased.  There  was 
now  only  one  figure  in  the  lane ; 
the  man  had  disappeared. 

Gervase  came  to  the  entrance- 
door,  stepped  into  the  courtyard, 
lit  a  cigar  leisurely,  and  looked  at 
his  watch*  It  was  late,  too  late 
for  his  accustomed  evening  walk 
into  the  village  to  the  post-office; 
He  would  just  finish  his  cigar  out- 
side in  the  lanes,  and  then  go  in 
again. 

He  strolled  a  few  steps  down 
the  path,  and  noticed  a  female 
figure  on  a  stone  seat  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cross-paths  ;  doubtless 
an  inmate  of  one  of  the  villa-pen- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
English  or  German  romantic  lady, 
in  sear<!h  of  moonlight  impressions 
or  inspirations. 

As  he  approached  she  rose  sud- 
denly, with  a  brusque  movement 
that  arrested  his  attention.  It 
was  far  too  dark  to  discern  her 
features,  but  a  suspicion  had  sug- 
gested itself  already  before  she 
could  speak. 

*  Good-evening.' 

He  knew  the  voice  at  once. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  transfixed. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  startled  you,'  she 
resumed;  'but  have  I  grown  so 
ugly  that  you  start  back  from  me 
as  if  I  were  a  spider  or  a  scor- 
pion V 

Gervase,  who  had  recovered 
almost  instantly  from  his  first 
surprise,  was  regarding  her  dis- 
trustfally. 

'What  are  you  doing  here, 
Linda  f  he  said  gravely,  but  not 
unkindly. 

'  I  am  en  pension  at  the  hotel 
yonder,'  said  Linda  composedly. 
'  I  suppose  I  have  as  good  a  right 
to  be  there  as  any  one  else.    Or 
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have  you  made  yourself  proprietor 
of  the  whole  piatio  di  Sorrento, 
and  ordained  that  no  one  is  to 
live  or  breathe  there  but  you  and 
your  bride  1* 

Gervase  did  not  trust  himself 
to  speak. 

'You  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds  at  this  moment,  confess 
it,'  said  Linda  audaciously,  'to 
have  me  well  out  of  the  Naples 
principality/ 

'Perhaps/  he  said. 

'  Don't  be  a&aid  I  Qhall  ask  for 
it.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  stay 
hero;  I  like  the  place  immense- 

ly.' 

Gervase  was  at  the  last  extreme 
of  torturing  suspense  and  per- 
plexity. Hero  was  an  insanely 
jealous,  unscrupulous,  capricious 
woman,  bent  on  mischiei^  it  ap- 
peared. 

'  I  hare  an  eirand  to  you,'  she 
said  abruptly. 

•  You  have  V 

'  From  my  brother,  Bruno  Pa- 
gano.' 

For  the  moment,  annoyance, 
anxiety,  everything  gave  way. 

'Bruno  Paganol'  he  ropeated, 
astounded.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  and  he  are  rolatedl' 

'  It  is  news  to  you,  then,  as  I 
expected,'  said  linda  coldly.  '  I 
too  learnt  first,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  the  English  gentleman, 
thanks  to  whom  the  only  relative 
1  have  in  the  world  has  been 
suffering  false  imprisonment,  was 
— ^Mr.  Gervase  Damian.' 

He  was  silent,  lus  brow  con- 
tected. 

'Any  reparation  I  can  make,' 
he  said  constrainedly,  'you  may 
tell  him  I  shall  be  willing  to 
offer.' 

'  Some  amends  yqu  can  make,' 
said  linda.  '  He  is  in  trouble 
again/ 

Gervase  did  not  say  he  was 
sorry,  and  his  brow  cleared  peiv 
ceptiblyi  as  linda  added, 


'  And  anxious  to  leave  Italy.' 

'  Where  is  he  now,  then  V 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  answered 
hastily.  A  slight  rustling  in  the 
trees  behind  the  wall  was  heeded 
by  her  alone,  and  she  proceeded : 
'He  was  implicated  in  the  dis- 
turbances last  month  at  Florence, 
and  had  to  Ay.  His  retreat  he 
keeps  secret,  even  £rom  me ;  it  is 
safer,  he  says.  But  we  are  in 
— correspondence.  What  he  wishes 
is  to  get  to  America,  where  he 
has  friends.  He  would  embark 
the  fiist  chance  he  got,  but  he  is 
poor  to  emigrate.  Will  you  give 
him  what  he  wants — two  hundred 
pounds  f 

'What  is  his  scrape  now? 
asked  Gervase. 

'  Ah,  you  are  afiniid  of  commit- 
ting yourself,'  said  linda  dryly ; 
'but  you  may  be  quite  eafiy. 
Bruno  took  no  part  in  the  riot ; 
but  he  could  not  have  cleared 
himself  without  implicating  com- 
rades of  his.  Will  you  help  him 
now,  or  not  f 

'  I  have  no  objection ;  but  how 
is  the  sum  to  reach  him — through 
youf 

'  Ab  you  please,'  she  said  oddly. 
'  You  can  think  it  over,  and  let 
me  know.'  She  moved  away,  and 
seemed  to  be  going. 

'  And  yourself,'  he  asked  quick- 
ly.   '  Is  it  your  intention  to  stay  V 

'  You  have  no  right  to  question 
me,  or  inteifero  with  my  plans/ 
she  rotorted. 

'  None,'  he  said,  incensed.  '  I 
know  you  now,  and  how  far  I 
ever  was  firom  knowing  you  before, 
when  I  thought  if  you  had  one 
virtue,  it  was  generosity.  Be 
assured  of  this — ^that  I  care  no 
longer  what  you  do.  Any  mad 
action  you  may  choose  to  commit 
wiU  recoil  only  on  yourself.  For 
your  own  sake  I  desired  that  you 
should  not  sink  further  than  you 
have  done.  Gk>  your  own  way, 
since  you  are  bent  on  it.' 
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He  was  tuimng  away.  When 
it  came  to  this — ^to  hiB  leaving 
her  in  angei — all  Idnda^s  fostered 
hostility  forsook  her  and  fled. 

*  Stay/  she  said  beseechingly ; 
*  and  don't  speak  to  me  so— don't 
look  at  me  in  that  tenible  way — 
and  I  will  promise  anything  you 
wish — promise  never  to  cross  your 
path  any  more;  indeed  there  is 
no  fear  I  shall  trouble  you  again. 
Soon  I  shall  be' — the  confession^ 
^married  to  Count  Janowski,' 
was  on  her  lips,  but  her  brother 
had  forbidden  her  to  make  it— - 
'out  of  your  way.  But  let  me 
think  that  this,  the  last  time  I 
saw  you,  you  still  had  a  kind 
word  left — for  me.' 

^  Linda,'  said  Gervase  moder- 
ately, '  I  shall  not  think  unkindly 
of  you,  unless  you  force  me.  It 
was  on  your  brother's  account  you 
came  here;  he  wants  money. 
That's  what  you  came  to  say.  He 
is  welcome  to  it.  That  is  my  an- 
swer.' 

Steps  and  voices  were  heard 
approaching — a  company  of  tour- 


ists taking  a  starlight  strolL  Lin- 
da slid  away;  she  must  not  he 
seen  talking  to  a  stranger.  Theire 
were  hotel-acquaintances  of  hero 
among  them,  and  she  joined  the 
party,  and  walked  off  with  them. 
Gervase  was  left  standing  at  the 
cross-roads,  pal^  than  when  Linda 
had  met  him,  and  with  knit  brows. 
It  was  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
he  felt  thoroughly  master  of  himr 
sell  Then  he  reentered  the  villa. 

When  all  had  long  been  stLU, 
the  rustling  in  the  bushes  was 
heard  again;  then  a  scramble, 
and  Bruno's  head  appeared  over 
the  wall.  With  low-muttered 
maledictions  on  its  height  he 
clambered  down  again  into  the 
lane.  He  looked  at  the  Villa 
Incognita;  the  moonshine  was 
reflected  on  the  green-shuttered 
windows. 

'  I  was  a  fool  to  take  a  woman 
for  an  ally,'  he  said.  *  Those  tools 
turn  against  one.  Why,  the  Eng- 
lishman was  round  her  in  a  mo- 
ment with  his  smooth  tongue. 
But  she  shall  serve  me  yet.' 
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I  HAVE  no  quarrel  with  Fortune 
— quite  the  contrary — no  crow 
to  pluck  with  the  dear  old  dame, 
so  she  need  not  trouble  herself  to 
bring  any  bag  to  put  the  feathers 
in. 

And  yet  it  so  happens  I  find 
myself  residing  in  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood, one  which  at  first  sight 
seems,  and  for  all  I  can  tell 
actually  may  be,  a  great  drop  in 
the  social  scale,  whilst  no  propor- 
tionate saying  is  effected,  as  far  as 
pecuniary  matters  are  coucemed. 

I  gaye  up  a  large  house — one 
which,  to  speak  within  bounds, 
was  twice  too  large  for  my  re- 
quirements— left  a  good  neigh- 
bourhood for  one  which,  though 
possibly  eminently  respectable, 
cannot  be  called  genteel,  and  the 
result  is  that  a  reduction  of  ex- 
pense to  the  yalue  of  perhaps  ten 
shilluigs  a  week  may  be  managed. 

Still  there  are  advantages,  when 
a  man  is  himself  poor,  attached 
to  liying  in  a  neighbourhood  still 
poorer.  It  is  like  putting  on  an 
old  coat  or  easy  slippers,  or  taking 
ofiT  one's  clothes  and  going  to  bed 
after  travelling  for  a  long  time  by 
an  express-train. 

If  people  could  only  think  so, 
it  is  better  and  happier  to  be  a 
trifle  above  their  surroundings 
than  the  same  trifle  below  ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  set  the  feet  down 
firmly  after  standing  on  tip-toe — 
to  feel  rates,  taxes,  rent,  manage- 
able evils ;  and  to  know,  if  you 
were  sold  up  for  any  one  of  the 
three,  none  of  your  neighbours 
would  regard  the  operation  with 
amazement,  or    experience    any 


other  emotion  as  regards  such  a 
transaction  saye  the  purest  and 
liveliest  sympathy. 

A  locality  where,  if  there  be  a 
failure  in  the  water-supply,  it  is 
instantly  concluded  the  gracious 
stream  has  been  summarily  cut 
off ;  where  every  one  apparently 
finds  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  two  ends  meet ;  where,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  unaffected 
manner,  people  perform  their 
household  work  for  themselves; 
where  no  person  is  ashamed  of 
honest  labour,  seeming  to  consi- 
der, indeed,  the  new-comer  who 
apparently  does  not  so  labour  as 
an  anomaly,  is,  believe  me,  a  better 
neighbourhood  for  the  man  out 
of  dhows  with  Fortune  than  one 
where  aU  around  him  are  striving 
to  appear  richer,  greater,  grander 
than  they  actually  are. 

In  London  nowadays  so  little 
is  really  known  of  the  state  of 
any  man's  affairs,  that  the  mere 
act  of  making  a  show  is  sufficient 
to  stamp  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbours  as  rich ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  any  thought- 
ful observer  who  likes  to  bend 
his  steps  towards  what  is  called 
a  good  suburb  must  stand 
amazed  to  note  the  evidences  of 
affluence,  the  enormous  growth 
of  luxury,  the  last  twenty  years 
have  produced  in  the  metropolis. 

*  Who  pays  for  all  this  V  he 
asks  himself  as  he  looks  at  the 
magnificently  famished  houses, 
at  the  windows  aglow  with 
flowers,  at  the  carriages  standing 
at  the  doors,  at  the  horses  pawing 
the  ground,  at  the  liveried  men- 
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serrants,  the  trim  maids,  the 
splendidly  dressed  ladies,  the  yeiy 
little  chUdien  tricked  out  as,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  snrelj  chil- 
dren were  never  tricked  oat  be- 
fore. 

And  then  he  remembers  there 
are  certain  things  called  bank- 
ruptcies and  Uqoidations  and 
arrangement,  and  so  forth;  and 
he  knows  pretty  well  what  the 
end  of  all  this  pomp  and  show 
will  be  for  many,  if  not  most, 
who  are  lording  it  now. 

He  considers  those  who  flourish- 
ed like  the  green  bay-tree  and 
then  were  not;  and  he  knows  per- 
fectly well,  if  he  returns  to  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  a  few  years' 
time,  the  bulk  of  its  present  in- 
habitants will  be  gone,  and  that 
a  number  of  new-comers  will  be 
residing  in  the  old  houses, '  mak- 
ing beHeve'  more  fiercely  than  the 
former  tenants. 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  does 
not  obtain  in  our  neighbourhood* 
If  1/here  be  one  extravagance,  it  is 
*  curtains ;'  they  are  all  the  same 
pattern,  and  most  probably  were 
all  the  same  price  :  there  is  some 
variety  in  their  arrangement,  but 
it  only  consists  in  this — ^that 
whereas  in  some  of  the  windows 
they  are  drawn  close  to  the  glass, 
in  others  they  are  hung  so  as  to 
form  the  bay  into  a  species  of 
alcove.  The  visible  curtains  are 
all  white ;  but  after  much  earnest 
inquiry  I  find  in  some  houses, 
indeed  in  many,  coloured  drapery 
likewise  obtains.  This  is,  how- 
ever, in  a  highly  ingenious  man- 
ner placed  against  the  wall,  and 
thus  the  diverse  beauties  of  the 
damask  and  the  lace  can  be  viewed 
separately.  It  was  an  old-fieishion- 
ed  idea  that  the  use  of  curtains 
was  to  insure  privacy  and  subdue 
the  glare  of  a  too  strong  light. 
We  have  changed  all  that.  They 
are  not  for  use  any  longer,  but 
for  ornament;  if  they  were  drawn 


backwards  and  forwards,  if  their 
trim  symmetry  were  deranged  by 
the  hand  of  reckless  man,  they 
never  could  last  a  whole  season 
clean,  as  is  the  case  under  the  new 
regime. 

It  will  be  admitted,  however, 
that  a  neighbourhood  where  'cur- 
tains* form  the  only  tax  society 
demands  has  great  advantages 
over  those  more  exacting  locali- 
ties where  a  man  has  to  lie 
awake  half  the  night  considering 
what  society  may  want  next 
Once  concede  the  curtains,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  what  you 
like;  nay,  the  curtains,  though 
usual,  are  not  actually  compulsory ; 
you  would  be  thought  better  of 
if  you  conformed  to  this  usage, 
but  you  may  be  thought  very 
well  of,  indeed,  even  supposing 
you  do  not. 

In  a  poor  neighbourhood  such 
as  this  there  is  nothing  short  of 
lying,  stealing,  or  blaspheming 
you  may  not  do  with  perfect  im- 
punity. You  may  ha^le  at  the 
gate  with  a  tradesman  carrying 
his  stock  about  on  a  barrow  drawn 
by  a  donkey,  and  no  one  will 
think  you  mad.  If  you  have  a 
f&ncy  for  picking  out  four  fteak 
herrings  for  a  penny,  you  can  do 
it  an*  you  please.  You  may  even 
fetch  the  dinner-beer  or  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  the  proceeding  will  not 
be  regarded  with  astonishmentb 
It  is  competent  for  you  to  go  to 
bed  wlien  you  like  and  get  up 
when  you  like,  and  do  what  you 
like  generally  if  you  can.  You 
may  have  visitors,  or  you  may 
have  none — the  mind  of  oar 
neighbourhood  will  think  either 
course  perfectly  naturaL  You 
may  paint  the  outside  of  your 
house  yourself,  and  society  in  our 
neighbourhood  will  not  feel  scan- 
dalijsed.  If  you  go  out  early  in 
the  morning  it  is  certain  you  are 
in  some  Hne  of  business  which 
compels  you  to  get  off  by  a  work- 
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man's  tram,  perhaps  with  a  work- 
man's ticket.  If  you  stay  at  home 
till  midday  it  is  concluded  you 
are  out  of  a  situation. 

Were  you  disposed  to  sit  for 
your  portrait  as  a  gentleman  of 
elegant  leisure,  it  would  avail  you 
nothing.  In  some  shape  or  form 
"we  are  all  workers  in  our  neigh- 
lx)urhood ;  there  are  no  drones 
amongst  us ;  we  have  all  to  earn 
our  bread  hardly ;  we  all  know 
it|  and  therefore  nonsense  about 
the  matter  would  be  quite  out  of 
place. 

It  is  this  total  absence  of  non- 
sense which  constitutes  one  enor- 
mous advantage  of  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood to  any  one  accustomed 
to  reside  where  a  certain  amount 
of  pretence  is  more  or  less  im- 
perative. In  a  poor  neighbourhood 
a  man  may  be  not  merely  honest 
towards  the  world  at  large,  but,  a 
fjEur  more  important  matter,  be 
honest  to  himself.  He  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  semblance  of  competence  when 
Lis  pockets  are  almost  empty,  of 
considering  the  humours  and  tem- 
pers of  tyrannous  Mrs.  Grundy, 
of  fighting  the  battle  his  common 
sense  tells  him  is  necessary  against 
the  foes  which  spring  up  at  every 
turn  in  society  to  encounter  impe- 
cunious humanity. 

And  it  is  a  good  thing  to  dwell 
for  a  time  in  a  poor  neighbour- 
hood in  order  to  grasp  how  happy 
men  and  women  can  be  on  little ; 
to  note  the  simple  pleasures  of 
their  quiet  lives;  to  learn  what 
a  blessing  work  is ;  to  understand 
that  he  who  is  not  afraid  of  fac- 
ing Saturday  night,  who  can  hon- 
estly pay  his  humble  way,  may 
know  such  peace  and  contentment 
as  many  accounted  to  be  envied 
sigh  for  in  vain. 

There  are  no  pianos  in  our 
neighbourhood,  an  advantage  not 
lightly  to  be  overlooked.  After 
suffering  agonies  at  the  hands  of 
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performers  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, ought  this  fact  not  to 
reconcile  one  to  being  poor  at 
once  ? 

Two  harmoniums  are  the  only 
musical  instruments  within  five 
minutes*  walk,  and  they  are  only 
to  be  heard  when  the  inevitable 
practising  for  Sunday's  vocal 
exercises  is  in  progress.  A  barrel- 
organ  occasionally  strays  into  our 
neighbourhood,  but  not  often. 
Happily  we  earn  our  pennies  too 
hardly  to  waste  many  of  them  on 
the  interesting  foreigner. 

Any  one  who  comes  to  reside 
in  a  locality  such  as  that  indi- 
cated, having  been  previously 
accustomed  to  live  in  places  where 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between 
riches  (or  the  semblance  of  them) 
and  even  the  appearance  of 
poverty,  must  find  it  advantageous 
to  note  the  strides  civilisation  is 
making  amongst  those  who  are 
to  be  our  *  future  masters.* 

How  well  they  dress;  how 
neat  in  their  persons  j  how  clean- 
ly ;  how  well  housed  ! 

Here,  for  five  -  and  -  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  or  even  less,  a 
man  may  command  conveniences 
and  luxuries  many  a  great  lady  in 
former  times  would  have  sighed  for 
in  vain.  And  above  and  beyond 
all  external  evidences  of  progress 
is  the  courtesy  of  manner  to  be 
noticed  in  our  poor  neighbourhood 
— the  carefulness  not  to  intrude, 
the  readiness  to  help,  the  kindly 
thoughtfulness  evidenced  in  the 
nosegay  of  flowers  gathered  with 
the  dew  on  them,  or  the  basket 
of  vegetables  placed  in  some  con- 
venient spot  for  your  acceptance. 
Now  if  you  think  that  all  these 
people,  and  thousands  like  them, 
have  been  and  are  pursuing  their 
simple  way  through  the  world 
without  any  assistance  from  you, 
it  may  shake  your  own  egotism  a 
little.  Their  concerns  are  as  im- 
portant to  them,   as  deeply  in- 
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ierestmg,  as  the  Premiership  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Their  day  of 
small  things  of  quite  as  much 
account  to  them  as  the  Eastern 
question  to  kings  and  statesmen. 

Not  in  our  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, hut  close  by,  a  butcher's 
shop  is  being  built,  which  excites 
the  admiration  of  many  worthy 
people,  who  stand  and  stare  at  it 
as  they  would  not  stand  and  stare 
at  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

The  other  evening  two  old  men 
(gentlemen  they  are  called  here, 
where  all  distinctions  of  rank 
seem  to  have  got  shufHed)  were 
discussing  this  triumph  of  archi- 
tecture. 

*A  splendid  shop,'  said  one, 
*Jiifor  a  nobleman  P 

And   where,   the    reader   may 


inquire,  is  this  Arcadia  t  Ah, 
that  is  my  secret,  and  one  I  mean 
to  keep !  Were  it  made  public, 
we  should  have  poor  gentility 
swooping  down  upon  us,  and 
destroying  all  our  comfort. 

As  alrMdy  stated,  one  way  and 
another,  the  saving  to  the  wntei 
of  living  in  a  poor  neighbourhood 
is  small ;  but  the  mental  relief  is 
great.  Slippers  and  easy  ooats 
— ^pooh  !  What  are  these  in  com- 
parison to  being  free  from 
visitors  and  IMrs.  Grundy,  and 
the  thousand,  and  one  crazing  and 
irritating  demands  which,  in  the 
routine  of  daily  life,  in  even 
moderately  wealthy  loc&lities,  tax 
the  patience  and  try  the  temper 
of  a  man  who  has  to  earn  his 
bread  before  he  may  eat  iti 
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The  air  was  pleasant ;  the  last  autumn  day^ 
With  its  sad  parting,  bore  away 

The  garland  from  the  tree : 
I  looked,  and,  lo,  before  me  passed 
The  sun,  the  autumn,  life  at  last — 

One  company* 

Upon  the  stream,  amid  my  musing  grief^ 
Silently  fell  a  withered  leaf : 

I  looked  and  thought. 
The  light  leaves  casting  one  by  one 
I  watch,  as  on  the  stream  they  run 

The  course  each  taketh. 

0  folly  of  my  fancy's  idle  play ! 

1  asked  each  broken  fragment  on  its  way 

Of  future  years : 
Linked  to  thy  fortune,  let  me  see 
What  is  my  fete  of  life  to  be— 

Gladness  or  tears  ? 
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By  R.  Mountewey  Jephson, 
ax7thob  of  *  tom  b0llkl1st  of  li8sington,*  *  a  fink  wlsdoino)'  etc. 


CHAPTEE  XVIIL 

It  is  not  extraoidinary  for  people 
to  bo  blinded  by  their  own  tears ; 
but  old  Bolitbo  was  frequently 
blinded  by  other  people's.  By 
'  other  people'  is  of  course  meant 
women«  Men's  tears,  from  their 
rarity,  are  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account  When  men  cry  it 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  dotage 
or  drink,  though  there  are  occa- 
sions of  course  when  a  man  can 
play  the  woman  with  his  eyes 
without  any  slur  on  his  manhood. 
If  Mr.  Bolitho  had  not  been  an 
old  bachelor  he  might  have  taken 
matters  more  calmly;  but  the 
mackintosh  of  matrimonial  expe- 
rience had  not  descended  on  his 
shoulders  and  rendered  him  water- 
proof to  these  bitter  showers,  and 
whenever  one  burst  over  him  he 
was  invariably  drenched  through 
and  through  by  it  So,  as  he 
strode  on  his  mission  of  winning 
Mr.  Buddlecombe  back  to  the 
path  of  virtue,  he  felt  nothing,  he 
saw  nothing,  but  Mrs.  Buddie- 
combe's  tears,  and  he  burned — as 
unslaked  lime  bums  under  the 
influence  of  water — to  wipe  her 
eye  in  one  sense,  and  another  eye, 
Mr.  Buddlecombe's,  in  another 
sense. 

On  arriving  at  the  supposed 
Lothario's  study-door,  Mr.  Bolitho 
applied  his  knuckles  to  it  with  a 

*  The  author  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  dramatising  this  story,  or  any 
portion  of  it. 


virtuous  indignation  that  nearly 
sent  them  Uirough  the  panel. 
Now  to  every  gentleman  there  is 
something  specially  sacred  about 
his  study.  No  matter  if  he  never 
performs  any  more  important 
operation  there  than  paring  his 
nails  or  answering  an  invitation, 
he  persists  in  looking  at  it  as  a 
hallowed  spot  dedicated  to  that 
immortal  part  of  himself — ^his 
mind.  Mr.  Buddlecombe  on  this, 
as  on  most  other  points,  was  even 
more  combustible  than  the  gene- 
rality of  gentlemen,  and  to  have 
his  study-door  thus  rudely  assailed 
very  nearly  amounted  to  a  per- 
sonal assault.  So  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  met  the  ear 
of  Mr.  Bolitho  in  the  responsive 

*  Come  in,'  which,  indeed,  as  £Ekr 
as  pitch  and  tone  went,  sounded 
a  great  deal  more  like  *  Get  out !' 

'  Bolitho,'  snarled  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe, as  the  door  was  opened, 

*  1  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  use  of  the  battering-ram  had 
gone  out  with  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire;  but  you  have 
just  undeceived  me.' 

^  Look  here,  Buddlecombe,' 
said  old  Bolitho,  dropping  the 
usual  familiar  'Buddie,'  and  ad- 
dressing the  friend  of  his  boyhood 
with  marked  severity  by  his  pa- 
tronymic in  full, '  Pm  not  in  the 
mood  for  bandying  words.  I 
have  something  serious  to  say  to 
you,  something  very  serious.' 

'Have  you  really f  said  Mr. 
Buddlecombe,  still  smarting  under 
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the  afiront  to  his  stndj-door,  and 
venting  hia  wrath  under  a  cloak 
of  sarcasm  which  fitted  him  but 
indifferently  well  'Have  you 
really,  Bolitho  t  Now,  does  that 
mean  you  are  going  to  prod  me 
in  the  ribs,  and  then  blow  my 
head  off  with  a  guffaw  V 

To  this  Mr.  Bolitho  did  not 
deign  to  reply  further  than  by 
a  savage  grunt,  as  he  seized  a 
chair,  planted  it  violently  on  the 
floor  exactly  opposite  to  Mr. 
Buddlecombe,  and,  seating  him- 
self upon  it,  confronted  that  gen- 
tleman with  a  steadfast  stare. 

'  Allow  me,  Bolitho,  to  obtrude 
three  fetcts  on  your  consideration,* 
said  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  still  on 
the  sarcastic  tack.  <Eirst,  that 
chairs  are  made  of  a  frangible 
material  called  wood;  secondly, 
that  they  possess  sufficient  sta- 
bility without  ramming  their  legs 
through  the  floor;  and  thirdly, 
that  you  are  not  sitting  for  your 
photograph,  with  me  as  the  ob- 
ject on  which  to  keep  your  eye 
fixed.  You  will  excuse  my  can- 
dour,' concluded  the  sarcastic  gen- 
tleman, with  the  sort  of  sweet 
smile  a  dog  gives  you  when  you 
take  a  bone  from  him. 

'  Yes,  I'll  excuse  your  candour, 
if  you've  got  any ;  only  too  glad 
to  do  so ;  but  I  don't  believe  you 
can  have  a  particle,'  was  the 
reply. 

For  once  in  his  life  old  Bo- 
litho was  in  a  towering  rage,  and 
while  he  boiled  over  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe simmered  quite  pleasantly 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  at 
last  done  unto  Bolitho  what  Bo- 
litho had  so  often  done  unto  him. 

'Keep  your  temper,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  Mr.  Buddlecombe, 
quite  refreshed  by  the  novel  trans- 
position of  affairs.  '  At  your  age 
you  should  really  exercise  more 
control  over  your  angry  passions. 
You  are  fond  of  alluding  to  the 
days  when  we  were  boys  together; 


pray  cany  your  reminiscences  a 
stage  furtjier  back  to  the  days  of 
your  childhood,  and  lay  to  heait 
the  lesson  then  taught  you  in  the 
sweet  little  poem  of  **  Let  dog» 
delight."' 

I  do  not  know  whether  it 
strikes  the  reader  in  the  same 
light,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Buddlecombe  lecturing  old  Bo- 
litho on  shortness  of  temper  is 
about  as  exquisite  a  piece  of  in- 
verted irony  as  Falstaff  twitting 
the  travellers  on  (jadshill  with 
corpulency  or  Prince  Hal  with 
cowardice. 

'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  in 
a  rage,  sir,'  retorted  Mr.  Bolithoi 
proving  his  statement  by  pro- 
claiming it  &t  the  top  of  his  voice. 
'  I  am  in  a  rage,  sir,  and  it's  only 
right  and  natural  and  proper  t-o 
be  in  a  rage,  sir,'  continued  old 
Bolitho,  crescendo-iag  until  he 
roared  with  righteous  wrath. 

'Look  here,  Bolitho/  said  Mr. 
Buddlecombe,  still  pleasantly 
tickled,  like  a  child  with  a  fresh 
toy,  by  the  brand-new  sensatioii 
of  keeping  his  temper  while  Bo- 
litho had  lost  his,  'don't  you 
think  you  somewhat  miscalculate 
the  acoustic  properties  of  this 
apartment?  It  contains,  I  should 
think,  not  more  than  about  fifty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  space,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  absolutely  re- 
quire a  voice  of  twenty  trumpet- 
power  in  full  blast  to  penetrate 
even  to  its  farthest  corner.  I 
must  again  ask  you  to  excuse  my 
candour.' 

'  And  I  again  tell  you  I  don't 
believe  you  have  any  candour  to 
be  excused,'  was  the  angiy  re- 
joinder. '  Is  it  candour  to  cany 
on  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  a  lady — a  lady  of  dazzling 
personal  attractions  9  Is  it  candour 
to  make  and  keep  an  assignation 
with  her,  the  purport  of  which 
you  are  unable  to  disclose  to  your 
wife  ?  Is  it  candour — ' 
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Heie  the  catechism  was  cut 
short  by  Mr.  Baddlecombe  cast- 
ing aside  the  polished  rapier  of 
sarcasm,  with  which  he  was  lu- 
dicrously awkward,  for  the  loaded 
bludgeon  of  abuse,  a  weapon  he 
was  more  at  home  with. 

'  Mind  your  own  business,  you 
old  fool !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe. 

A  furious  tu  guoque,  coupled 
with  an  asseveration  that  it  tocu 
his  business,  rose  to  Mr.  Bolitho's 
lips,  when  reason's  voice,  which 
up  to  now  had  been  all  but 
(downed  in  Mrs.  Buddlecombe's 
teais,  whispered  to  him  that  he 
must  not  be  too  sure  of  that; 
and,  though  the  tones  were  still 
rather  water-logged  and  weak, 
they  induced  Mr.  Bolitho  to 
pause  and  ponder  in  this  wise : 
Perhaps  he  had  been  hasty ;  per- 
haps he  Tiad  leaped  without  look- 
ing, and  had  consequently  floun- 
deied  into  a  quagmire  of  illusion; 
and,  after  all,  might  not  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe  engage  in  some  perfectly 
innocent  transaction  with  a  lady, 
concerning  which  it  were  better  to 
be  reticent  with  his  wife,  on  the 
principle  Harry  Percy  pursued 
towards  his  *  gentle  K&W 


'  Constant  70a  are ; 
Bat  yet  a  woman,  and  for  secrecy 
Ko  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not 

know— 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle 

Kate.' 

But  there  could  not  be  the  same 
objection  to  confidence  in  a  man 
when  that  man  had  been  a  friend 
from  boyhood.  8uch  were  pretty 
nearly  the  thoughts  which  Mr. 
Bolitho,  with  all  traces  of  passion 
gone  from  his  countenance,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  into  words. 

'Come,  come,  Buddie,  old 
friend,  I  have  been  hasty.  I 
have  been  led  away  by  appear- 
ances, but  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  be  able  in  a  few  words  to 
clear  away  the  clouds  of  misappre- 


hension, and  put  thiugs  in  their 
proper  light.  Tell  me  the  whole 
truth ;  or,  if  you  are  bound  by 
secrecy,  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  if  you  give  your  word  that 
there  ia  noUiing  in  the  matter 
your  wife  or  I,  or  any  other  hon- 
ourable-minded man  or  woman, 
would  consider  wrong.  I  ask 
this  more  for  Mrs.  Buddlecombe's 
sake  than  for  my  own.' 

Now,  of  the  two  persons,  as 
the  reader  may  well  imagine,  Mr. 
Buddlecombe  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  wife  as  a  confidant,  had 
confession  to  one  or  the  other  been 
obligatory,  and  Mr.  Bolitho's  last 
move  was  a  false  one. 

'  Confound  your  assurance,  sir !' 
thundered  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  his 
ire  rising  as  suddenly  as  Mr.  Bo- 
litho's had  fallen — a  see-saw  by 
no  means  uncommon  between  two 
people  having  a  difference  of 
opinion.  '  What  right  have  you 
to  demand  an  expk^tion  of  any 
course  of  conduct  I  may  choose 
to  pursue  V 

'  I  have  no  right  to  demand 
one,'  replied  Bolitho,  keeping  his 
temper  wonderfully  well ;  '  but  I 
should  imagine  that  any  victim 
of  a  groundless  suspicion  would 
be  only  too  ready  to  give  an  ex- 
planation which  would  clear  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  any  one,  most 
of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  of 
wives  and  the  oldest  of  friends. 
By  our  old  friendship,  Buddle- 
combe, I  conjure  you  to  give  me 
this  explanation.' 

'And  by  our  old  friendship  I 
won't  do  anything  of  the  sort 
Look  here,  Bolitho,  it's  my  opinion 
that  that  same  friendship  is  so  old 
that  it's  worn  out — worn  thread- 
bare, sir,  and  the  texture  will  no 
longer  stand  the  strain  of  any 
prying  impertinence  or  confounded 
£&miliarity.  Do  you  understand 
me,  or  shall  I  endeavour  to  make 
my  meaning  plainer)' 

Still  old  Bolitho  kept  his  tern- 
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per,  and  continiied  hiB  remarks  aa 
if  the  infiulting  rejoinder  to  hia 
appeal  on  the  grounds  of  old 
fnendship  had  not  been  spoken. 

'I  admit  there  may  be  some 
good  reason  for  withholding  an 
explanation  from  jour  wife,  be- 
cause, with  all  their  beautiful 
traits  of  character,  women  do  not 
possess  the  knack  of  keeping  a 
secret.  But  with  me  that  objec- 
tion cannot  hold  good.' 

'  Ton  want  an  explanation,  do 
youf 

'Yes,  I  do;  and  mainly  in 
order  that  I  may,  if  it's  a  good 
one,  set  your  dear  good  wife's  mind 
at  rest.' 

'  Then  you  may  go  to  the  Anti- 
podes, or  any  other  place  you 
choose,  in  search  of  it,  for  you 
won't  find  it  here.  And  the 
sooner  you're  off  on  your  travels 
the  better.' 

Now  old  Bolitho's  nature  posi- 
tively overflowed  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  but  there  was 
a  point  when  that  milk  could  be- 
come sour.  Good-nature  carried 
too  far  becomes  contemptible.  A 
man  whom  you  could  not  kick 
into  a  rage  would  be— notwith- 
standing his  undoubted  claims  to 
be  considered  an  extraordinarily 
good-natured  mortal — a  very  paltiy 
fellow  indeed.  That  Mr.  Bolitho 
now  lost  his  temper  can  no  longer 
be  denied. 

^  There*s  only  one  conclusion  I 
can  come  to,  then,'  he  said,  raising 
his  voice  and  bringing  his  clenched 
fist  down  on  the  table  with  a 
mighty  blow;  'and  considering 
your  age,  your  position,  your  good 
charming  wife,  your  sweet  inno- 
cent daughter,  and  the  pure  home 
you  have  defiled,  it's  my  opinion 
that  you're  a  confounded  old  re- 
probate. Now,  sir,  do  you  under- 
stand m0,  or  shall  /  endeavour  to 
make  my  meaning  plainer  f 

'  Get  out  of  my  house,  sir !'  said 
Mr.  Buddlecombe,  beside  himself 


with  passion,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  as  he  sprang  to  lua 
feet.  *  I  order  you  out  of  my 
house,  sir !  And  if  you  won't  go, 
m  have  you  removed  by  force. 
There's  the  door,  sir;  and  Fd 
advise  you  to  go  peaceably  throiigli 
it,  unless  you  prafer  being  tiuown 
out  of  the  window  !' 

As  the  accomplishment  of  }Ai, 
Bolitho's  defenestration  would 
have  required  a  steam-ciane,  be- 
side other  appliances,  the  absurdity 
of  the  threat  deprived  it  of  its 
offensiveness,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man recovered  a  great  deal  of  his 
temper  as  he  waUced  towards  the 
door. 

'There  is  no  occasion,  sir,  to 
use  force,'  he  remarked,  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  turned 
round.  '  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt 
whether  the  force  you  have  at 
you!^  command  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose;  in  the 
second  place,  what  has  happened 
this  morning  is  quite  sufficient  to 
induce  me  to  leave  your  house  of 
my  own  free  will.' 

The  next  moment  the  door  had 
closed  between  the  two  quondam 
friends. 

That  evening's  post,  so  eagerly 
watched  for,  brought  no  tidings 
from  Algernon  Warriner  to  Flo- 
rence. He  bad  written  her  a  loi^ 
loving  letter,  telling  her. of  his 
sudden  departure  for  Malta,  and 
begging  her  to  write  at  once  to 
him  there;  but  these  written 
words,  instead  of  gladdening  the 
anguish  -  stricken  soul  of  poor 
Florence,  wasted  their  sweetness 
in  minute  fragments  on  the  desert 
air  of  Mr.  Buddlecombe's  waste- 
paper  basket. 

There  is  a  little  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  Mr.  Buddlecombe's 
conduct,  and  as  it  is  so  very  little 
we  had  better  give  him  the  benefit 
of  it.  The  day,  teeming,  as  it  had 
been,  with  provocation — ^forsome- 
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thing  bitter  had  risen  with  nearly 
every  hour — had  left  him  at  its 
close  barely  accountable  for  his 
actions.  In  short,  the  effect  on  his 
excitable  temperament  had  been 
such  as  to  almost  nnhinge  his 
mind  for  the  time  being,  and  ren- 
der it,  if  not  quite  dead,  singu- 
larly callous  to  all  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

The  Buddlecombes  were  no 
longer  a  happy  family,  and  as 
day  succeeded  day  happiness 
seemed  to  sink  lower  and  lower 
beneath  the  horizon  as  if  steadily 
about  to  set  for  ever.  A  laugh, 
a  meny  jest,  or  a  song  was  never 
now  heard  in  the  house.  Old  Joe 
Solitho's  voice  nevernow  reechoed 
through  it. 

Mrs.  Buddlecombe  was  by  turns 
sad,  morose,  and  passionate,  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  view  she  took,  for 
the  time  being,  of  her  imagined 
iigury.  Florence's  poor  aching 
heart  was  sick  with  hope  deferred. 
The  post  never  brought  her  the 
longed-for  letter  from  the  loved  one; 
and  this  sUence,  together  with  his 
abrupt  departure  and  Agatha 
Madingle/s  letter,  told  her  that 
she  had  been  cast  aside  as  soon  as 
won.  Any  one  of  these  circum- 
stances without  either  of  the 
other  two  woxild  have  left  her,  at 
all  events,  hopeful;  but  all  to- 
gether, they  closed  every  loop- 
hole through  which  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  hope  could  be  caught. 

Mr.  Buddlecombe  was  by  no 
means  the  least  miserable  of  the 
three.  He  often  tried  to  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
had  done  perfectly  right,  and  was 
continuing  to  do  perfectly  right ; 
for  like  most  other  downward 
courses,  his  did  not  begin  and  end 
with  one  step.    He  tried  too  to 


find  approval  and  comfort,  to  patch 
his  reputation  in  his  own  eyes, 
with  proverbs — that  he  was  only 
cruel  to  bo  kind ;  that  the  means 
would  be  justified  by  the  end ; 
that  the  best  surgeon  was  often 
he  who  cut  the  deepest,  and  so 
on.  But  the  irrepressible  still 
small  voice  within  told  him  what 
hollow  tricks 'these  were  he  was 
trying  to  play  upon  himself.  The 
loss  of  self-respect  outweighed 
even  the  loss  of  his  wife's  love 
and  of  Florence's  society. 

In  short,  it  was  a  miserable 
household.  Jealousy,  despair,  and 
contempt  of  self — the  three  most 
baneful  cankers  that  can  gnaw  at 
the  human  heart — reigned  supreme 
in  it  The  light  of  Mr.  BoUtho's 
joUy  old  countenance  never  shone 
there  now.  He  had  at  last  taken 
offence,  and  though  he  and  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe  and  Florence  still 
continued  to  be  knit  in  the 
strongest  bonds  of  friendship,  he 
never  saw  them  except  in  their 
walks  abroad  or  in  his  own  home. 
This,  too,  was  another  somrce  of 
unhappiness  to  Mr.  Buddlecombe. 

'I  used  to  think,'  he  would 
often  and  often  say  in  his  heart 
at  this  period,  '  that  to  get  Joe 
Bolitho's  back  up  would  be  about 
as  pleasant  a  novelty  as  could 
possibly  be  devised;  but  now  that 
Ihave  accomplished  the  feat  I  can't 
say  I  enjoy  it.  I  wish  we  were 
friends  again,  but  of  course  /  can't 
make  the  first  advance,  and  I  don't 
suppose  he  will.  Though  I  knew 
that  eels  could  become  accus- 
tomed to  being  skinned,  I  should 
not  have  thought  they  would 
positively  miss  the  operation  if 
it  were  arrested ;  but  I  could 
fancy  it  now,  judging  from  my 
own  feelings.  Bolitho's  guf&kw 
would  sound  quite  musical  in  the 
house  now,  and  one  of  his  prods 
in  the  ribs  would  be  positively 
invigorating.' 

Even  the  efforts  of  the  French 
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cook  failed  to  give  unalloyed 
pleasui*e,  and  the  ante-prandial 
pernsals  of  the  menu  were  now 
sweet  dreams  of  the  past. 

To  the  military  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe  ascribed,  immediately  or 
remotely,  all  his  trouble,  and  he 
waxed,  if  possible,  more  bitter 
than  ever  against  them.  But  there 
was  yet  another  trouble  threaten- 
ing, and  most  assuredly  the  mili- 
tary were  not  at  the  root  of  this 
evil.  Ei  tu  Brvte  !  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe  might  reproachfully  have 
exclaimed  to  the  gaunt  spectre 
which  now  disturbed  his  peace  of 
mind.  The  poor  man's,  quite  as 
much  as  the  rich  man's,  curse, 
the  professional  agitator,  was  at 
work  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, of  which  Bradingfield  and 
Fuddleton  were  the  centres ;  and 
trades  -  unions  and  strikes  and 
riots  were  rife  in  the  land.  Al- 
ready serious  riots,  accompanied 
by  bloodshed,  had  occurred  in 
Bradingfield,  and  Fuddleton 
evinced  dangerous  symptoms  of 
following  the  pernicious  example. 

In  this  complication  of  troubles 
and  trials  there  was  only  one 
relief  open  to  Mr.  Buddlecombe, 
and  that  was  to  visit  the  sins  of 
everybody  on  Spigot's  head.  Con- 
sequently that  wretched  man 
dragged  on  an  aspen-like  exist- 
ence, trembling  in  his  shoes  from 
the  moment  he  put  them  on  in 
the  morning  until  he  took  them 
off  at  night. 

One  morning,  about  ten  days 
after  the  eventful  one  which  had 
brought  such  dire  evil  to  the 
house  of  Buddlecombe,  Florence, 
who  about  half  an  hour  previ- 
ously had  started  with  the  in- 
tention of  paying  her  dear  old 
godfather  a  visit,  rushed  into  her 
mother's  room  in  the  keenest  dis- 
tress. 

'  O  mamma,  darling  mamma  I' 
'  e  exclaimed,  ^  we  have  lost  our 


only  stay  and  comfort  now.     Mr. 
Bolitho  has  gone !' 

'  Gone  r  gasped  Mrs.  Buddle- 
combe, in  blank  dismay.  *  Grone 
where  t 

'  Ko  one  knows.     And  the  old 
housekeeper  is  crying  her  eyes 
out  over  it.     She  says   he   has 
been  so  low-spirited  lately,  which 
is  such  an   extraordinary  thing 
with  him,  that  she  thought  the 
end  of  the  world  must  be  coming; 
and  this  morning  early  he  went 
off  quite  unexpectedly,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  made  up  his  mind. 
And  when  she  asked  him  where 
he  was  going,  and  how  long  he 
would  be  away,  he  wouldn't  give 
her  any  definite  answer ;  but  said 
it  was  very  uncertain,  and  that 
we  were  none  of  us  to  bother 
ourselves  about  him,  as  he  might 
be  away  some  time.     It's  all  so 
awfully  mysterious,  isn't  it  ?   One 
doesn't  know  what  to  think.' 

Here  Florence,  whose  broken 
spirit  was  now  only  too  prone  to 
tears,  buried  her  pale  face  in  her 
handkerchief  and  cried  bitterly. 

'0  dear,  0  dear!'  said  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  following  suit, 
'what  shall  we  do  without  him! 
It  was  such  a  consolation  to 
think  there  was  one  true  man  in 
the  world,  and  that  he  was  so 
near  us.  For  there  is  an  excep- 
tion to  every  rule,  and  Mr.  Bo- 
litho is  the  exception  to  the  rale 
that  all  men  are  wretches.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that 
whistling  is  necessarily  a  manifes- 
tation of  joy  or  contentment. 
Neither  does  it  indicate  mental 
vacuity,  as  in  the  case  of  Dryden's 
Cymon,  who  'whistled  as  he 
went  for  want  of  thought.'  Some 
men  often  whistle  with  the  per- 
sistency, if  not  with  the  verve,  of 
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a  ploughboy  o'er  the  lea  when 
some  vast  scheme  is  straining 
their  mental  muscle  to  the  utmost, 
or  when  worried  and  perplexed 
with  trouble.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion, nor  desire,  nor  probably 
ability — though  no  one  knows 
what  he  can  do  until  he  tries — 
to  write  a  disquisition  on  whist- 
ling. I  merely  wish  that  the 
reader  may  not  imbibe  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  Algernon 
Warriner  was  light-hearted  or 
light-headed,  when  I  state  that 
this  gallant  and  smart  young 
officer  was  whistHng  a  subdued 
accompaniment  to  his  footsteps 
as  he  strode  across  the  ophthalmi- 
cally  dazzling  parade-ground  at 
Florianain  Malta  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing some  weeks -after  his  arrival 
at '  the  little  military  hothouse^' 
It  certainly  was  not  out  of  exuber- 
ance of  spirits  that  he  whistled. 
There  was  probably  not  a  more 
miserable  man  in  aU  Malta; 
except,  perhaps,  some  Maltese 
contractor,  who  felt  that  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  had  also  been 
the  conclusion  of  the  most  remu- 
nerative rascality  he  had  ever 
been  engaged  in. 

As  Warriner  continued  his 
walk,  through  the  Puerto  Eeale 
and  down  the  Strada  of  the  same 
name,  his  mind  was,  I  fear,  not 
occupied,  as  perhaps  it  should 
have  been,  with  the  various 
details  connected  with  the  disem- 
barkation of  troops  and  stores,  to 
superintend  which  was  the  duty 
he  was  now  on  his  way  to  per- 
form. 

As  he  tramped  down  the  Strada 
Beale,  teeming  with  military  life, 
he  nodded  cheerily  enough  to  many 
a  passing  garrison  acquaintance; 
but  beneath  the  jaunty  air  was 
what  a  jaunty  air  so  often  covera 
^an  aching  heart  He  was  tor- 
tured with  suspense  and  worried 
with  unpleasant  conjectures.  Not 
a  letter  had  he  received  from 


Florence  in  reply  to  the  numer- 
ous ones  he  had  written  to  her ; 
and  where  there  is  a  great  love 
there  are  also  great  fears,  as  I 
think  I  have  edready,  in  the 
courae  of  this  story,  had  occasion 
to  remark,  on  the  authority  of 
Shakespeare.  Then,  too,  he  had 
lately  become  a  prey  to  an  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  his 
sudden  appointment  and  removal 
in  hot  haste  to  Malta,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  work  well 
within  the  ability  of  any  ordinary 
captain  or  subaltern  in  the  garri- 
son, was  merely,  through  the 
agency  of  his  mother's  interest 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  an  artifice 
of  hen  to  separate  him  from  the 
girl  he  loved. 

^  If  I  could  only  be  certain  of 
that,'  muttered  Warriner  to  him- 
self, as  he  continued  his  walk 
towards  the  harbour,  where  a 
garrison  boat  was  waiting  to  take 
him  off  to  a  transport,  *  I'd  throw 
up  my  appointment  andgostraight 
home  by  the  next  steamer.' 

He  was  just  turning  this  over 
in  his  mind,  when  some  way 
down  the  street  he  descried  a 
portly  form  clad  in  civilian's 
clothes,  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  apparently  asking  his  way 
from  an  orderly.  The  effect  of 
the  spectacle  on  Warriner  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  com- 
monplace character;  for  though 
some  of  the  Maltese  laws  are 
strange  and  arbitrary,  there  is  no 
statute  forbidding  fat  old  gentle- 
men to  walk  in  the  streets  of 
Malta,  and  if  necessary  to  ask 
their  way  of  any  passer-by  they 
may  chance  to  meet.  There  was 
evidently,  however,  something 
very  extraordinary  in  the  sight  of 
this  especial  old  gentleman  ask- 
ii^  his  way,  at  least  to  Warriner, 
for  he  stopped  short,  muttered, 
'  No,  it  can't  be !'  rubbed  his 
eyes^  said, '  Yes  it  is ;'  added  in 
the  same  breath,  'No,  it  isn't  1' 
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stepped  oat  into  the  road  to  get  a 
better  view,  ejacnlating  at  the 
same  time,  '  Impossible !'  then 
finally,  with  the  exclamation, '  By 
Jove,  iiisf  bore  down  with  full 
speed  on  the  old  gentleman. 

*'  Mr.  BoHtho !  what  brings  you 
herel*  exclaimed  Warriner,  seizing 
his  old  friend  and  admirer  by  the 
hand  and  shaking  it  heartily, 
while  pleasure,  surprise,  and  fear 
rose  to  his  mind.  The  last  feel- 
ing was  uppermost,  for  the  con- 
spicnous  absence  of  old  Bolitho's 
nsnal  jollity  and  frankness  of 
manner  filled  the  questioner  with 
a  dread  that  something  was 
wrong. 

'  Look  here,  Warriner,'  return- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  Tm  a 
bad  hand  at  beating  about  the 
bush.  It  is  the  blundering  na- 
ture of  the  animal  always  to  crash 
through  it,  brambles  and  all. 
Are  you  the  truest-hearted  bravest 
youngster  that  ever  lived,  as  I 
used  to  think  you  were,  or  are 
you  an  unmitigated  villain  V 

*  1  hope  I  am  as  little  of  the 
latter  as  I  believe  myself  to  be  of 
the  former,'  was  the  manly  reply. 
'But  look  here,  Mr.  BoUtho,  I 
am  as  bad  at  beating  about  the 
bush  as  you  are.  What  news  of 
£lony9  All  my  letters  to  her 
are  unanswered.  Tell  me  what 
is  the  meaning  of  it.' 

As  Warriner  put  tlus  last  ques- 
tion, he  seized  Mr.  Bolitho's  arm 
with  a  fierce  grip  and  gazed 
eagerly  into  his  face. 

'Do  you  really  mean  to  say 
you  have  written  to  her  T  asked 
Mr.  Bolitho,  the  clouds  gradually 
clearing  away  from  his  counten- 
ance. 

'Yes,  of  course — wrote  to  her 
before  I  left  England,  again  when 
we  touched  at  Gibraltar,  directly 
we  landed  here,  and  by  every 
succeeding  opportunity  up  to  the 
present.  But  not  a  Une  have  I 
received  fix>m  her.    I  also  wrote 


you  a  letter  imploring  you  to 
write  and  let  me  know  what  was 
the  matter,  but  you  and  it  must 
have  crossed  each  other.* 

*  My  dear  boy,  I  believe  you, 
every  word,  and  I'm  delighted  to 
find  you're  not  a  villain  ^fter  all,' 
exclfiomed  old  Bolitho,  his  face 
beaming  with  joy  and  affection, 
as  he  fairly  hugged  Warriner. 

*  Yes,  but  what  about  Rony  f 
Issheilir 

'No,  no,  she's  all  right;  at 
least,  she  will  be,  when  she  heats 
that  you're  not  the  scoundrel 
you've  been  reported  to  be  on  the 
very  best  authority;  and  that 
you  have  written  to  her,  and  that 
you've  not  deserted  her.' 

'  Deserted  her !  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  deserting  the  coloois 
in  the  facie  of  the  enemy.  Come 
along,'  added  Warring,  seizing 
Mr.  Bolitho  by  the  arm  and  drag- 
ging him  off.  '  I  see  a  long  stoiy 
is  required  to  clear  up  this  mys- 
tery, and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
tell  it  Come  along.  Luckily 
the  club  is  close  by,  and  we'll  go 
in  there.' 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Bolitho, 
very  hot,  very  excited,  and  very 
much  out  of  breath,  was  puffing 
and  blowing  in  a  comfortable 
chair  in  a  secluded  comer  of  the 
club  smoking-room,  while  Warri- 
ner sat  opposite  to  him,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  abatement  of  these 
emotions  to  that  point  when 
articulation  would  become  pos- 
sible. 

'  Dear,  dear/  gasped  Mr.  Boli- 
tho, '  to  think  now  that  I  shall  be 
the  dove  bearing  back  the  oliye- 
branch,  telling  her  that  the  sea  of 
trouble  which  was  overwhelming 
her  has  subsided,  and  that — ^ 

'  Come,  come,  Mr.  Bolitho, 
never  mind  allegory,*  said  Wam- 
ner,  with  a  good-natured  soule. 
'Tell  me  the  plain  unvarnished 
tale.' 

'Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.    Well, 
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to  begin,  a  couple  of  mornings  or 
80  fliter  yon  left  Paddleton, 
Mony  came  to  me  broken-hearted 
to  tell  me  she  had  leceived  a 
letter  firom  her  dearest  friend, 
denonncing  you  as  the  most  out- 
and-out  scoundrel  that  ever 
breathed,  and  imploring  Florry  to 
shim  you  as  she  would  shun  the 
deadliest  poison.  Florry  would 
have  treated  the  communication 
with  the  most  profound  contempt 
had  it  not  come  from  a  friend  in 
whose  truth  and  affection  she  had 
the  deepest  trust.' 

'And  who  was  the  girlf 

'Agatha  Madingley,  Florence 
told  me  her  name  was.  The  two 
were  what  girls  call  "bosom- 
fiiends"  at  school.' 

'Agatha  Madingley  I  And  from 
what  source  did  she  obtain  this 
wonderful  knowledge  of  my  in- 
iquitous character?' 

'From  the  very  best  source, 
she  said — her  own  father,  who  had 
known  you  from  childhood.' 

'Old  Sir  TriptonI  WeU,  I 
knew  he  had  false  teeth,  but  I 
did  not  know  he  had  a  heart  and 
a  tongue  to  match.  And  his 
motiyes  for  traducing  me  in  this 
way  utterly  defy  even  guess-work 
on  my  part.  However,  this  is 
not  the  settling-day  with  him« 
That  will  come  in  due  course. 
Pray  go  on,  Mr.  Bolitho.' 

'Well,  there's  not  much  more 
now.  One  true  loving  letter 
from  you  would  have  cleansed 
poor  Florry's  breaking  heart  of 
the  poison  this  vile  calumny  had 
poured  into  it ;  but  she  waited  in 
vain  for  that  antidote,  and  your 
silence,  taken  together  with  this 
letter  and  your  abrupt  departure, 
all  made  out  a  very  black  case 
against  you.' 

'But  why  didn't  she  write  to 
mef 

'My  dear  boy,  if  Florry  has 
noledse  pride  she  has  true  modes- 
ty; and  would  it  have  been  truly 


modest  in  her  to  have  followed, 
even  through  the  medium  of  pen 
and  ink,  the  man  who  was  run- 
ning away  from  her?  No,  no; 
Ben  Jonson  didn't  know  what  a 
true  English  maiden  was  if  he 
thought  he  was  describing  her 
when  he  said, ''  Let  her  alone,  she 
wiU  court  you."' 

*  Well,  but  what  became  of  all 
my  letters  V 

'Ah,  that  I  can't  tell  you. 
There  you  bring  me  to  the  end  of 
my  tether.' 

'Yes,  but  the  solution  of  that 
mystery  does  not  lie  beyond  mine ; 
and  it  is  not  only  between  me 
and  the  post  that  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  settled,'  said  Warriner 
doggedly.  'But  there's  no  use 
saying  anything  more  about  it 
just  now.  As  the  melodramatic 
ruffian  observes,  '*The  time  will 
come."   Excuse  my  interruption.' 

'Well,  to  conclude,  I  couldn't 
stand  seeing  Florry's  sweet  little 
face  getting  thinner  and  whiter 
each  day;  and  so  at  last  one 
morning,  after  lying  awake  all 
night  haunted  by  Florry's  misera- 
ble little  mug — excuse  the  meta- 
phor— I  suddenly  made  up  my 
mind  to  start  off  after  you,  with- 
out telling  a  soul  of  my  intention. 
So  I  packed  up  my  traps,  and  here 
I  am.' 

'  God  bless  you  for  your  kind- 
ness, my  dear  old  friend!'  said 
Warriner,  again  seizing  Mr.  Bo- 
litho by  the  hand.  '  You  have, 
indeed,  made  me  a  bankrupt  in 
gratitude ;  for  I  can  never  repay 
what  I  owe  you  in  that  coin.' 

'Nonsense,  my  dear  boy;  to 
have  a  warm  corner  in  two  such 
hearts  of  gold  as  yours  and  Flor- 
ry's is  indeed  a  rich  reward  for 
an  old  fellow  like  me  without 
kith  or  kin.' 

'  Well,  I  promise  you  will  al- 
ways have  that  warm  comer  in 
each  of  those  two  hearts  as  long  as 
there  is  a  beat  in  either  of  them. 
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*  Said  I  to  myself,  Fll  go  and 
break  eyeiy  bone  in  the  yiUain's 
body,'  observed  Mr.  Bolitho,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion ; '  and 
this  is  how  I'm  doing  it,'  he  added, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair  and, 
on  his  characteristically  large 
scale  of  doing  everything,  dropped 
upon  Warriner's  shoulder  two 
tears  of  joy,  weighing  about  one 
drachm  each. 

*  And  now,  Mr.  Bolitho,  what 
do  you  think  I'm  going  to  do)' 
asked  Warriner,  as  soon  as  the 
old  gentleman  had  smothered  his 
feelings  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

'  I  think  I  can  guess :  go  straight 
home  with  me  by  the  very  first 
opportunity.' 

*  Exactly  so.  I  shall  throw  up 
my  appointment  here  on  the 
Quartermaster  -  General's  staff, 
which,  I  believe,  has  been  a  mere 
sham  j  and  as  I  am  on  the  very 
best  of  terms  with  the  General 
and  the  Governor,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  leave  to  proceed  at  once  to 
England  on  urgent  private  affairs. 
There's  a  French  despatch-vessel 
starting  for  Marseilles  to-morrow. 
I  know  her  captain  well,  and  Tm 
certain  he  will  give  us  both  a 
passage.     Will  that  suit  you  V 

Old  Bolitho  brought  his  hands 
together  with  the  report  of  a  small 
thunder-clap,  rubbed  them  vehe- 
mently together  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  expressed  his  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  plan  in  the 
following  emphatic  terms : 

'  Ri-fol-de-rol-ti-tiddle-lol  1  Ei- 
fol-de-rol-de-rido  1' 

As  quickly  as  steam  could  carry 
them  over  sea  and  land,  Mr.  Bo- 
litho and  Algernon  Warriner  tra- 
velled to  Puddleton;  and  here 
thrilling  intelligence  awaited  them. 
The  town's  normally  even  pulse 
was  beating  feverishly.  Follow- 
ing the  pernicious  example  of 
'RiH./^iQggoXd,      Puddleton      had 


broken  out  into  open  riot.  The 
operatives  had  put  forth  impossi- 
ble demands,  and  their  refusal 
had  led  first  to  a  general  strike, 
and  then  to  open  defiance  of  the 
law.  There  had  been  a  serious 
riot;  but  the  Mayor,  though 
uiged  by  Ids  brother  magistrates  to 
call  out  the  military,  had  stubborn- 
ly refused  to  do  so.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  mob,  emboldened 
by  immunity  from  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, had  proceeded  to  acts  of 
greater  outrage,  until,  in  order  to 
protect  valuable  property  and  still 
more  valuable  lives,  the  Major 
had  read  the  Kiot  Act,  and  em- 
powered the  local  police  to  iire. 
Two  or  three  of  the  rioters  had 
been  wounded,  one  of  whom  had 
since  died,  and  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
was  denounced  as  his  murderer. 
Puddleton  was  at  present  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  mobocratic  amuse- 
ment of  hanging  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe's  straw  efiigy  in  chains 
during  the  day,  and  burning  it  at 
night  There  were,  however, 
ominous  symptoms  that  this  pas- 
time was  beginning  to  pall  upon 
Puddleton's  now  vitiated  taste, 
and  that  it  craved  for  a  more  satis- 
fying realism,  of  which  this  was 
only  the  shadow. 

Warriner  was  to  be  Mr.  Bo- 
litho's  guest,  for  the  day ;  and  as 
the  two  drove  together  in  a  fly  to 
the  latter's  residence,  through  the 
streets  of  Puddleton,  knots  of 
sulky  operatives,  who  had  either 
not  been  to  bed  all  night,  or  had 
woke  up  &om  their  drunken  slum- 
bers before  their  brethren,  were 
gathered  at  the  corners  doggedly 
nursing  their  wrongs  until  the 
opening  of  the  public  -  houses 
would  furnish  them  with  a  more 
potent  incentive  than  words. 

Mr.  Bolitho's  return  was  wel- 
comed with  the  wildest  joy  by  his 
entire  household,  whose  principal 
duties  during  the  last  fortnight 
had   consisted   in   dragging  the 
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neiglibouiiiighoise-pondfl  for  their 
beloved  master's  remains.  The 
old  housekeeper  i^ept  tears  of  joy, 
and  then  suddenly  changing  her 
tactics  rated  him  soundly  for  the 
J&ight  and  grief  he  had  occasioned 
them. 

One  of  the  very  first  acts  of 
Mr.  Bolitho  on  arriving  at  home 
was  to  despatch  a  note  to  Florence, 
telling  her  of  his  return  and  ask- 
ing her  to  come  over  at  her  earli- 
est convenience. 

A  hath  and  a  change  of  clothes, 
and  Mr.  Bolitho  and  Warriner  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  They  had 
scarcely  commenced  when  the 
former  jumped  up  from  his  seat 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  ex- 
claiming, 

^  There  she  is,  coming  along 
like  a  little  fairy,  bless  her ! 
You  wait  here,  Warriner,  my 
dear  boy,  until  I  bring  her  in. 
I  must  break  the  awful  intelli- 
gence of  your  return.' 

As  Mr.  Bolitho  spoke  Warriner 
saw  through  the  window  Florence 
hurriedly  walking  along  the  by- 
path which  the  reader  has  alreadv 
been  told  connected  Mr.  Bolitho  s 
house  with  Mr.  Buddlecombe's. 
With  a  swelling  heart  he  gazed 
upon  the  slight  graceful  form,  and 
then,  as  she  came  nearer,  upon 
the  sad  pale  little  face.  As  she 
beheld  her  old  friend  advancing 
to  meet  her,  she  rushed  forward 
and  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  Then  old  Bolitho,  as  he 
bent  fondly  over  her,  whispered 
something  in  her  ear  which  made 
her  break  away  from  him,  and  gaze 
up  into  his  &ce  with  a  kind  of 
bewildered  joy.  In  the  em- 
brace her  hat  had  fSallen  back,  so 
that  Warriner  enjoyed  the  fullest 
view  of  what  was,  of  course, 
in  his  opinion,  the  fairest  and 
sweetest  object  imder  the  sun. 

In  a  few  moments  Algernon 
Warriner  and  Florence  were  face 
to  face,  and,  as  the  reader  may 


imagine,  he  had  even  less  difficulty 
than  he  had  with  old  Bolitho  in 
proving  his  loyalty. 

Later  on  in  the  morning  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe,  to  whom  the  joyful 
tidings  of  Mr.  Bolitho's  return 
with  Algernon  had  been  communi- 
cated by  Flony,  came  over,  and 
was  good  enough  to  rescind  her 
bad  opinion  of  her  daughter's 
lover. 

But  though  Florence,  Mrs.  Bud- 
dlecombe, and  Mr.  Bolitho  were 
quite  satisfied  with  Warriner's 
own  refutation  of  Sir  Tripton's 
calumny,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
allow  such  a  matter  to  rest  until 
it  had  been  thoroughly  sifted. 
The  following  day  he  proceeded 
to  Belford  Court,  betuxied  Sir 
Tripton  in  his  own  hall,  and  eli- 
cited a  written  as  well  as  a  verbal 
confession  from  the  old  dandy, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  when  he 
found  the  unexpected  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  was  most  anxious  to 
set  matters  right,  and  did  not 
spare  himself  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  amende  honorable.  He 
returned  at  once  to  Puddleton, 
and  the  following  day  Florence 
received  a  long  letter  from  Agatha 
Madingley,  full  of  love  and  con- 
gratulations. 

There  was  yet  one  tangled  knot 
which  had  not  been  unravelled — 
the  disappearance  of  Algernon's 
letters.  But  hy  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  the  two  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Florry,  for  her  father^s  sake,  kept 
her  suspicion  to  herself ;  and  Al- 
gernon Warriner,  for  her  sake, 
was  equally  reticentw 

A  review  of  the  situation  now 
disclosed  to  the  lovers  that  the 
course  of  their  true  love,  as  far  as 
it  was  influenced  by  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe, had  taken  a  retrogressive 
turn.  It  was  a  case  of 'as  you 
were.'  Under  the  circumstances 
it  was  agreed  that  they  had '  bet- 
ter bide  a  wee'  before  reopening 
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negotiations  with  him ;  but  that 
in  the  mean  time  they  would  he 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
favourable  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself. 

The  opportunity  came  rather 
quicker  than  they  expected  or 
could  have  hoped  for. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PuDDLETON  became  more  and 
more  demoralised.  Tremendous 
capital  was  made  by  the  profes- 
sional agitators  out  of  the  death 
resulting  from  Mr.  Buddlecombe's 
by  no  means  premature  order  to 
the  local  police  to  fire,  and  the 
worshipful  gentleman  was  held  up 
to  the  scorn  and  obloquy  of  the 
mob.  They  called  him  a  mur- 
derer, but  in  their  eyes  he  was 
guilty  of  a  still  more  heinous 
crime  than  murder — he  was  a  man 
in  authority  over  them. 

Three  nights  after  Algernon 
Warriner's  return  from  Belford 
Court,  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  who 
had  sat  up  long  after  the  house- 
hold had  retired,  was  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, divesting  himself  of  his 
clothes  and  wishing  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  could  as  easily 
divest  himself  of  the  cares  and 
troubles,  public  and  private,  when 
Spigot  rushed  in  terror-stricken. 

*  O  your  worship,  for  the  love 
of  Gk>d  send  for  the  soldiers !'  im- 
plored the  trembling  and  pallid 
Spigot  'The  house  is  surrounded, 
your  worship,  and  we  shall  all  be 
murdered  in  our  worshipful  beds 
— leastways,  I  mean — 0,  send  for 
the  soldiers,  your  worship  1' 

'  Surrounded !  Bless  my  soul  T 
faltered  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  stand- 
ing aghast  in  the  very  airiest  of 
costumes.  'Are  you  sure  you 
haven't  been  dreaming  f  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  drawing  the  blind  a 


little  aside,  peered  cautiously  into 
the  darkness. 

The  action  was  detected  by  a 
portion  of  the  mob  outside,  and  a 
roar  of  anger  and  derision  greeted 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe,  whose  form  had  been  reoog- 
nised  for  some  time  by  means  of 
the  tell-tale  shadow  on  the  win- 
dow-blind as  he  had  undressed 
himsel£  Simultaneously  with 
the  roar  some  combustible  mate- 
rial was  thrown  on  to  a  bonfire 
which  had  just  been  ignited,  and 
a  lurid  glare  lit  up  the  scene. 

Kow  we  all  know  that  'man, 
proud  man,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,'  is  overweeningly  fond 
of  posing  in  public ;  but  when 
merely  dressed  in  a  little  brief  gar- 
ment he  is  not  so  proud^  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  fooHsh  hanker- 
ing for  public  display  deserts  him. 
To  humility,  therefore,  or  to 
modesty,  rather  than  to  base  fear, 
let  us  generously  attribute  the 
wondrous  agility  with  which  Mr. 
Buddlecombe  withdrew  from  the 
public  gaze. 

The  roar  of  voices  and  the  fiaie 
of  the  bonfire  speedily  aroused  the 
entire  household,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  family  and  the  8e^ 
vants  were  assembled  in  a  terrified 
group  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Buddlecombe,  now  completely 
dressed,  felt  that  some  vigorous 
course  of  action  devolved  upon 
him.  Summoning  up  all  his  fQ^ 
titude  he  opened  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  while  Mrs.  Buddle- 
combe dragged  at  one  coat-tail 
and  Florry  at  the  other,  he  de- 
manded of  the  mob  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice  what  their  object  was. 

Yells  and  groans  and  a  shower 
of  bumingbrands  pluckedfromthe 
bonfire  constituted  the  emphatic 
rejoinder  of  the  many-headed.  A 
few  of  the  fiery  missiles  fell  into 
the  room  amongst  the  women- 
servants,  creating  dire  confusion 
in    the   petticoated   ranks,   and 
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elicitiiig  a  shrill  clioiufi  of  texiified 
shrieks.  Mr.  Buddlecombe  at 
once  saw  the  futility  of  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  reason  with  his 
besiegers,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings and  anxiously  wait  for  sue- 
coTir. 

The  bonfire  now  received  &esh 
fuel  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Buddie- 
combers  brougham  and  Florence's 
pony-carriage,   which    had    been 
broken   up   into    firewood;  and 
round  the  fierce  blaze  men,  mad 
with  drink,  danced,  and  yelled  im- 
precations not  only  on  Mr.  Bud- 
dlecombe, but  also  on  the  mem- 
bers of  his  fEunily .     A  new  attrac- 
tion, however,  soon  presented  it- 
self, and  this  was  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  Mr.  Bud(Uecombe's 
barouche,  containing  the  stuffed 
effigy  of  its  owner.  Amidst  drunk- 
en laughter  and  yellfl  the  carriage 
was  dragged  and  pushed  on  to  the 
blazing  pile.     All  this  time  Spigot 
was  going  about  the  house  in  a 
frenzy  of   terror,    wringing    his 
hands  and  imploring  every  one  he 
met  to  send  for  the  soldiers.  Most 
fervently  did  Mr.  Buddlecombe 
mBh  that  he  could  send  to  the 
barracks  for  assistance,  but  no  one 
in  the  house  dared  show  his  faxiQ 
outside. 

A  body  of  police  soon  appeared, 
but  they  were  in  a  ridiculous 
miQority,  and  such  as  were  not 
brutally  injured  were  speedily 
overpowered  and  driven  off  the 
field. 

As  yet  no  attempt  to  break  into 
the  house  had  been  made,  but 
suddenly  a  thumping  at  a  door  at 
the  back  of  the  premises  chilled 
the  women  with  terror. 

'Who's  there f  demanded  Mr. 
Buddlecombe  £rom  a  window 
immediately  above. 

*Is    that    you,  Buddie  1    It's 

Bolitho,    your    old    Mend,    Joe 

Bolitho,'  was  the  cheering  response. 

As  quickly  as  eager  hands  could 


do  it  the  door  was  unbarred,  and 
Mr.  Bolitho  admitted. 

'Buddie,  old  Mend,'  said  the 
hearty  old  gentleman,  as  he 
grasped  Mr.  Buddlecombe's  hand, 
'  what  a  piece  of  business  this 
is  !  We  must  stick  by  each  other 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  were  boys 
together  !* 

'  "No,  no,  of  course  we  mustn't,' 
responded  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  with 
emotion.  '  Bless  you,  Joe ;  bless 
you,  my  dear  old  Mend.' 

'  I've  sent  a  mounted  messenger 
to  the  barracks  for  assistance.' 

« Thank  God !'  said  Mr.  Buddle- 
combe. 

The  tones  of  Mr.  Bolitho's 
voice  having  reached  the  remain- 
ing inmates  there  was  a  general 
rush  towards  him. 

'Ah,  my  darlings,  don't  be 
frightened,'  said  the  old  fellow,  as 
he  put  one  arm  round  Mrs.  Bud- 
dlecombe and  another  round  Flo- 
rence, while  the  women-servants 
hung  about  him,  half  laughing, 
half  crying.  '  Don't  be  Mghtened, 
we'll  soon  have  the  red-coats  here. 
Come  along,  let  me  speak  to  this 
drunken  rabble.  It  makes  one's 
heart  bleed  to  think  that  they  are 
Englishmen.' 

Li  spite  of  entreaties  not  to 
expose  himself^  Mr.  Bolitho  in- 
sisted on  stepping  out  on  to  a 
balcony  over  the  front-door  por- 
tico. His  appearance  was  greeted 
with  a  great  many  cries  of '  It's 
old  Joe  r  '  Give  old  Joe  Bolitho 
a  hearing,  lads  1'  But  this  view 
was  not  in  accord  with  the  general 
temper  of  the  savage  mob,  and  a 
shower  of  missiles,  one  of  which 
knocked  his  hat  ofi^  whizzed 
about  the  plucky  old  fellow's 
white  head.  Gallantly  he  stood 
his  ground,  in  the  hope  that  their 
ebullitions  would  subside  in  a 
few  moments,  and  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  reasoning  with  his 
misguided  countrymen;   but  in 
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Ms  own  goodness  of  heart  he  could 
not  fieithom  the  dastardly  brutality 
of  an  infuriated  mob.  A  horrible 
dull  thud,  a  spurt  of  blood,  and 
down  went  the  white  head. 
Stunned  and  bleeding,  the  old 
fellow  was  dragged  into  the  house 
amidst  the  screams  of  the  women. 

They  were  hanging  over  him, 
wiping  the  blood  off  the  white 
hair,  when,  with  a  cheering  effect 
on  their  drooping  spirits,  a  bugle 
up  in  barracks  was  heard  to  ring 
out  loud  and  clear. 

'  Thank  God  !*  exclaimed  Mr. 
Buddlecombe.  *  Joe  Bolitho's 
messenger  has  raised  the  alarm  at 
the  banacks,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  the  military.' 

In  the  midst  of  her  terror  Mrs. 
Buddlecombe  could  not  repress  a 
significant  glance  at  her  husband, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  a  change 
had  indeed  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
his  dream. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  of  intense 
suspense  ensued.  The  mob  now 
turned  their  attention  to  firing 
the  house  itself.  Combustible 
materials  were  placed  wherever 
any  wood-work  in  the  building 
offered  a  good  starting-point  for 
the  flames,  and  different  points 
were  already  ignited,  when  a  cry 
arose  that  the  soldiers  were  com- 
ing. In  a  few  moments  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  were  distinctly 
seen,  by  the  light  of  the  bonfire, 


coming  along  the  avenue  at  a 
steady  swinging  double,  with  arms 
trailed.  Reckless  with  drink  and 
excitement  the  mob  surged  to- 
wards the  compact  little  body  of 
men,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
resisting  its  progress. 

'Steady,  men!  A  steady  double, 
and  don't  lose  your  touch  of  each 
other,'  shouted  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. 

'  0,  it's  Algy's  voice !'  exclaimed 
Florence.  '  It  is  Algy  coming  to 
save  us  1' 

'  JN^oble  young  fellow,  so  it  is  T 
said  Mr.  Buddlecombe. 

The  reader  can  imagine  the 
rest :  how  Algernon  Warriner — 
for  of  course  Florence's  ears  had 
not  deceived  her — quickly  dis- 
persed the  mob  with  his  company  ; 
and  how  Mr.  Buddlecombe,  his 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude^ 
bitterly  repented  him  of  the 
course  he  had  taken  at  Lady 
Cecilia's  instigation.  Further- 
more the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  with  regard  to  this  trans- 
action Mr.  Buddlecombe  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  his  wife,  and 
all  jealous  doubts  being  thus 
removed  from  the  good  lady's 
bosom  a  complete  and  lastiag 
reconciliation  ensued.  OldBolitho 
very  soon  recovered  from  his 
wound,  to  be  as  hearty  and  jovial 
and  kind  as  ever. 


THB  END. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

*  Wine,  that  makes  cowards  brave,  the 
dying  strong, 
Is  a  poor   cordial   'gainst   a  woman's 
tongae.'  Sombrville. 

Just  before  lunch  next  day,  the 
carriage  sent  to  fetch  Miss  Daff 
drove  up  the  avenue,  and  Fanny 
hurried   out  to    meet  and  wel- 
come her  aunt.     This  lady,  pos- 
sessing a  strong  character,  and 
having  something  to  do  with  the 
final  events  of  this  story,  certain- 
ly merits  some  description.     She 
was  tall,  dark)  slight,  with  fine 
features,  sharp  eyes,  and  a  very 
determined  moutk,  slightly  de- 
scending at  the  corners ;  her  hair 
was    raven  black,  without    one 
thread  of  gray,  despite  her  sixty 
years.     Her  most  erect  figure  was 
attired  in  a  brown  dress,  short 
and  perfectly  plain,  a  large  black- 
silk  bonnet,  and  waterproof  travel- 
ling-cloak.    Such  was  Miss  Duff 
in  personal  appearance ;  what  her 
character  was  I  hope  to   make 
this  little  story  tell.     Under  her 
right    arm    she    carried    £\jou, 
and  in  her  left  a  bundle  of  um- 
brellas.   Now  it  constituted  one 
of  this  old  lady's  many  peculiari- 
ties that  nowhere    did  she  stir 
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without  the  said  bundle;  what 
charm  she  found  in  it  no   one 
had  as  yet  discovered,  bat  there 
it  always  was  whenever  she  made 
the  slightest  move  from  home. 
The  first  of  these  travelled  um- 
brellas was  a  very  large  silk  one — 
that  was  for  Sundays  and  high 
days ;  then  there  was  an  equally 
large   alpaca  one — for  every-day 
use  of  course.     So  far,  so  good, 
there  was  some  sense  in  these ; 
but  the  third  was  another  good- 
sized  silk  umbrella,  large  enough 
for  a  wet  day,  even  in  the  High- 
lands ;  this  she  termed  her  paraaol, 
and  woe  be  to  the  man,  woman, 
or  child  who    called  it  by  any 
uther  name !     The  fourth  defies 
description ;  and  for  its  existence 
no  reason  had  ever  been  discovered, 
except  indeed  the  one  she  gave 
herself,  namely  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  her  grandmother.    No 
doubt  a  good  reason  for  respecting 
it,  but  sorely  not  for  carrying  it 
about  wherever  the    grandchild 
trod ;  rather  let  it  rest  its  poor 
old  bones  in  peace,  as  its  former 
mistress  had  beeh  doing  for  many .. 
years  past.     Pray  do  not  think 
that  time  and  space  have  been 
wasted  over  this  description  of 
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Miss  Dafifs  umbrellas :  we  all 
have  our  peculiarities,  you  know, 
they  help  to  make  up  our  charac- 
ters ;  and  Miss  Duff  without  the 
umbrellas  would  have  left  a  good 
part  of  her  character  behind  her. 

She  kissed  her  niece  pompously 
on  each  cheek,  entered  the  hall, 
and  preceded  her  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Norah  and  Miss 
Tennant  sat  at  work.  Fanny 
followed,  and  was  about  to  intro- 
duce her  respective  guests,  when 
Miss  Duff  took  the  words  out  of 
her  mouth  :  *  I  think,  child,  you 
have  omitted  to  introduce  me  to 
your  young  friends  here ;  the  posi- 
tion is  awkward  1' 

She  almost  always  addressed 
Fanny  as  '  Child'  or  •  Dear  child,' 
and  this  not  from  any  sign  of 
affection  on  her  part ;  simply,  as  it 
seemed,  to  mark  her  sense  of  dis- 
approval of  her  youth.  Poor 
Fanny  !  the  fault  would  mend 
itself  only  too  soon. 

Norah  and  Miss  Tennant  rose, 
ready  to  shake  hands  with  the 
pompous  old  lady ;  for  surely  one 
expects  a  kiss  sooner  than  a  bow 
from  sixty  years.  True  to  her 
old-fashioned  up-bringing,  Miss 
Duff  curtsied  low  and  with  much 
dignity,  despite  Bijou  and  the 
umbrellas. 

*  Will  you  come  up-stairs  and 
take  off  your  things,  auntf  in- 
quired Fanny  ;  *  the  bell  will  ring 
soon,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  feel 
hungry  after  your  journey.' 

Was  ever  speech  more  unfortu- 
nate) The  idea  of  Miss  Duff 
feeling  hungry !  She  who  had 
for  ages  been  a  martyr  to  total 
loss  of  appetite  I  Most  thought- 
less remark,  truly  I  She  turned 
slowly  round  and  contemplated 
her  niece  severely  as  she  made 
answer, 

'  I  think,  child,. that,  with  the 
usual  thoughtlessness  of  young 
people,  you  forget  my  appetite 
has     been    worth     nothing    for 


many  years.  I  eat  the  small 
amount  I  do  merely  as  a  duty  I 
owe  society.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
retire  up -stairs  and  remove  my 
wraps,  and  if  the  smell  of  food 
does  not  turn  me  faint,  I  can 
afterwards  sit  at  your  table  whilst 
you  eat,  and  while  away  the  time 
with  a  biscuit.  No  doubt  Bijon 
is  hungry,  poor  dog ;  his  meal- 
time is  now  an  hour  later  than 
usual;  I  fear  it  may  spoil  his 
digestion.  How  is  my  nephew, 
and  young  Edward,  and  Mildred? 
she  inquired,  as  Fanny  led  the 
way  up-stairs.  *  Can  Edward  say 
the  Shorter  Catechism  yet!  he 
was  wofuUy  ignorant  when  last  I 
visited  you.' 

In  spite  of  this  mournful  infor- 
mation for  a  mother's  ear,  Fannj 
preserved  a  wonderfully  cheerful 
countenance,  as  she  conducted 
Miss  Duff  to  her  room ;  for  how 
could  a  boy  of  eight,  who  still  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  differ- 
ence between  Pharaoh  and  Herod, 
Moses  and  Noah,  possibly  yet 
have  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism  1 

Miss  Duff  poked  about  the 
room,  examining  and  commenting 
on  the  arrangements;  regaled 
Bijou  with  a  biscuit,  and  finally 
seated  herself  in  an  armchair. 
Kicking  off,  and  into  a  corner, 
her  large  prunella  boots,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  relieve  herself  of  some- 
thing evidently  weighing  on  her 
mind. 

<  Who  is  that  Miss  Grant  I  saw 
down-stairs  ?  I  don't  remember  her 
face.' 

*  Norah  Grant  No,  you  never 
met  her  before.  She  is  a  thorough- 
ly nice  girl,  one  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  ;  she  and  I  were  school- 
companions  for  a  little  while, 
years  ago.' 

'Humph!  can't  say  I  care  mnch 
for  schoolgirl  friendships— ac- 
quaintances I  should  say — asanile. 
They  begin  in  missyiah  sentiment, 
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and  rarely  come  to  any  good. 
But  ihiBf  child,  may  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
son to  judge  another;  no  one 
interferes  less  than  I.  But  this 
girl  struck  me  as  looking  worldly 
and  frivolous :  the  fashion  of  her 
hair  was  decidedly  vain;  the 
other  girl  pleased  me  more  in 
that  respect — neat  and  trim ;  for 
remember,  child, "  beauty  is  vain/" 
Fanny  could  hardly  command 
her  gravity  at  this  speech.  Poor 
I^orah  vain!  Why,  her  very 
greatest  charm  was  the  absence  of 
all  conceit  and  self-consciousness  1 
And  as  to  her  beautiful  hair,  could 
she  help  its  being  thick  and  curly, 
any  more  than  Miss  Tennant 
could  help  hers  being  scant  and 
straight,  which  Miss  Duff  had 
converted  into  '  trim  and  neat'  1 

That  lady  continued,  *I  sup- 
pose, Panny,  I  need  hardly  ask  if 
you  have  any  gentlemen  friends 
in  the  house  at  the  same  time  as 
these  young  girls  Y 

Irrepressible  mischief  prompted 
Fanny  to  take  her  up  wrongly,  and 
make  answer, 

*  Of  course  you  need  not,  dear 
aunt.  Ned  and  I  thought  of  that 
before  asking  them  up  all  this 
way,  and  there  are  two  very  nice 
friends  of  my  husband's  in  the 
house  at  present.  ,  At  least,  they 
are  out  fishing  just  now,  but  will 
be  in  before  dmner,  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  introduce  them  to  you.' 
Miss  Duffs  face  grew  longer 
and  longer  as  the  wicked  Fanny 
continued, 

'  We  had  asked  a  third  friend, 
but  unfortunately  he  could  not 
accept,  much  to  our  disappoint- 
ment.' 

'Child,  child,  you  misunder- 
stand me  completely.  I  consider 
you  are  incurring  a  grave  respon- 
sibility, a  very  grave  one.  There 
surely  could  have  been  no  necessi- 
ty to  ask  them  and  these  girls  at 
the  same  time.    I  thought  Ned 


had  more  sense.  However,  during 
my  visit  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  act  a  mother's  part  to- 
wards them.' 

(Miss  Duff  had  evidently  never 
visited  at  a  country  house  in  her 
young  days.) 

'  I  am  sorry  Ned  should  be  out 
on  your  arrival,  aunt,'  pursued 
Fanny,  taking  her  lecture  meekly, 
but  following  up  with  another  re- 
mark spiced  with  mischief.  '  The 
girls  and  I  should  have  been  dull 
all  day  without  any  of  them,  and 
it  will  be  so  nice  to  have  you 
with  us  now.' 

Miss  Duff  frowned  at  the  first 
part  of  this  speech,  but  was  molli- 
fied by  its  termination,  and  re- 
marked, 

'  I  suppose  the  Highland  air 
makes  you  all  hungry,  so  I  won't 
detain  you  any  longer  from  your 
lonch- table.  Let  us  go  down;' 
and  Miss  Duff  descended  the 
stairs,  and  stalked  into  the  dining- 
room,  looking  as  if  she  felt  her- 
self in  much  the  same  position 
as  a  visitor  to  the '  Zoo'  to  see  the 
animals  fed. 

She  proceeded  to  kiss,  rather 
against  their  will,  Teddy  and 
Milly,  who  were  already  settled  at 
table  in  their  high  chairs.  Teddy 
had  an  especial  aversion  to  his 
great-aunt,  partly  arising,  I  believe, 
from  her  habit  of  calling  him 
*  young  Edward'  instead  of  by  his 
usual  sobriquet  of  *  Ted.' 

She  seated  herself  now  at  table, 
eyed  its  contents,  and  helped  her- 
self to  one  dry  biscuit.  Fanny 
had  prepared  a  tempting  lunch 
for  the  old  lady — cold  game,  deli- 
cious rolls,  fresh  butter  and  cream, 
everything  nice  she  could  think 
of;  but  no,  Miss  Duff  *had  not 
the  heart'  for  any  of  these  things: 
she  would  'just  eat  her  biscuit 
and  drink  a  glass  of  plain  cold 
water,'  laying  particular  emphasis 
on  the  adjectives,  as  if  she  rather 
expected  to  see  it  served  up  hot. 
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and  cooked  in  some  fancy  way. 
Fanny  knew  the  old  lady's  ways, 
so  did  not  press  her,  hut  quietly 
continued  helping  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  then  hegan  her  own 
luDch,  chatting  pleasantly  the 
while.  Norah  was  taking  furtive 
glances  at  the  old  lady,  Fanny 
having  warned  her  of  her  pecu- 
liarities in  this  line,  and  was 
therefore  not  surprised,  hut  con- 
siderahly  amused,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  to  hear  her  say, 

^  Fanny,  I  think  if  I  may  carve 
myself  a  small  morsel  of  that  cold 
game,  I  could  just  manage  to 
play  with  it  For  now  I  remem- 
her,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
things  I  can  eat.' 

Fanny  gladly  passed  the  dish, 
and  Miss  DufTs  reason  for  carving 
for  herself  soon  became  apparent, 
for  she  cut  a  huge  piece  of  cold 
game,  and  if  what  followed  was 
an  example  of  her  'play,'  she 
would  have  been  a  priceless  trea- 
sure at  a  hard  day's  work.  No 
old  lady  ever  made  a  better  lunch, 
though  the  process  of  getting 
through  it  became  rather  monoto- 
nous, the  same  acting  going  on 
with  every  new  dish  of  which  she 
partook.  Bijou  kept  the  perform- 
ance from  becoming  too  tedious, 
for  he  ate  everything  he  could 
induce  any  one  to  bestow  on  his 
greedy  self,  till  he  looked  as  if  an 
apoplectic  fit  must  follow. 

Miss  Duff  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  after  lunch,  and 
was  induced  by  Fanny  to  settle 
herself  comfortably  on  the  sofa; 
she  was  in  a  much  better  humour, 
and  discoursed  amiably  to  all  the 
party,  even  going  so  far  as  to  offer 
Norah  and  Miss  Tennant  each  a 
peppermint  from  the  depths  of 
her  large  pocket.  Norah  was 
about  politely  to  refuse,  when  she 
met  Fanny's  warning  glance ;  for 
to  refuse  one  of  Miss  Duff's  pep- 
permints meant  to  offend  her 
mortally,  as  she  only  offered  them 


when  in  high  good-humour.  Miss 
Tennant  had  accepted  the  dainty 
at  once ;  for  had  she  not  heard 
that  'all  Scotch  people  ate  pepper- 
mint' ?  and  being  anxious  to  glean 
all  she  could  from  her  short  visit, 
here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
despised  I  So  she  accepted  the 
proffered  sweetmeat,  and  on  Miss 
Duff  condescendingly  asking  'how 
she  liked  it  V  answered  of  course, 
'  0,  charmiug !'  Nevertheless,  she 
soon  rose  and  beat  a  hurried  re- 
treat from  the  room,  from  which 
we  may  draw  our  own  conclu- 
sions ;  probably  coidd  we  see  the 
portion  of  her  diary  written  that 
evening,  we  should  find,  'Ate  a 
small  sweetmeat,  indigenous  to 
these  parts,  known  by  the  name 
of  peppermint ;  found  it  unpalat- 
able.' 

Fanny  was  shortly  afterwards 
called  ftom  the  room ;  and  Miss 
Duff,  evidently  considering  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  act  the  part  of 
mother,  settled  herself  on  the 
sofa  more  comfortably,  looked 
over  her  spectacled  nose,  and 
began,  'How  have  you  enjoyed 
your  stay  so  far,  my  dear  f  This 
is  your  first  visit  to  these  parts,  is 
it  not  V 

'O  no,*  answered  Norah;  'I 
spent  more  than  a  month  here 
last  year,  and  enjoyed  it  immense- 
ly; the  time  paissed  only  too 
quickly.' 

'Ah»  indeed,'  and  Miss  Duff 
was  evidently  not  much  interested 
by  Norah's  answer.  '  Any  of  this 
year's  party  staying  in  the  house 
then  f  in  a  would-be  casual  way. 

Norah  observed  her  tactics  at 
once,  and  determined  that  not  for 
worlds  should  the  true  state  of 
her  feelings  be  discovered  through 
any  admission  on  her  part;  so 
she  answered, 

'Yes;  Mr.  Leicester  spent  a 
fortnight  here  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  so  he  and  I  are  old 
friends,  you  see/ 
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*  O  yes,  /see/  lemarked  the  old 
lad  J,  nodding  her  head  wisely  and 
smiling  slightly  to  herself,  as  she 
thought,  ^No  less  than  I  expected; 
a  clear  case  here,  and  no  mistake  ! 
So  mnch  for  Fanny's  idea  of  cha- 
peronage !  However,  I  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  I  in 
the  least  disapprove.'  She  con- 
tinued aloud, '  Ah,  yes,  very  nice 
indeed ;  old  friends,  I  see.  Well, 
my  dear,  and  now  tell  me  what 
this  young  gentleman  is  like.' 

'Bather  tall,  slight,  fair,  and 
very  good-looking,'  was  the  an- 
swer. 

'Gracious,  child,  do  you  sup- 
pose I  care  one  straw  ahout  his 
looks  )  I  meant  his  character  of 
course ;  what  is  his  moral  charac- 
ter, child  f 

'  I  should  think  perfectly  irre- 
proachahle,'  answered  the  naughty 
Norah :  '  most  amiable  and  good- 
tempered  ;  I  really  don't  think  he 
possesses  one  vicioas  quality.  I 
am  8U7'e  you  will  like  him.' 

'O,  are  youf  in  a  slightly 
satirical  tone;  'well,  perhaps  I 
shalL  And  what  is  this  Mr.  Lyn- 
dam  like  V 

Norah  managed  to  keep  grave 
over  the  slightly  altered  name,  as 
she  made  answer  very  indifferent- 
ly, *  Mr.  Lindsay  ?  0,  I  should 
fancy  he  ib  nice ;  but  I  have  seen 
so  Uttle  of  him,  and  have  had  so 
few  opportunities  of  judging.' 

*  No  danger  in  that  quarter,  at 
least,' soliloquised  Miss  Duff;  'no 
doubt  this  Mr.  Linseed  is  a  good 
and  estimable  young  man,  and 
therefore  does  not  find  favour  in 
the  little  monkey's  eyes.  She  said 
nothing  of  his  looks,  by  the  bye ; 
no  doubt  he  is  plain ;  so  much 
the  better.  I  shall  make  friends 
with  him,  certainly.  The  other 
girl,  I  fancy,  will  not  need  so  much 
care ;  she  looks  more  sensible.' 

Miss  Duff,  feeling  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  own  acuteness, 
pursued  the   subject  no  longer, 


but  chatted  away  on  other  matters 
to  Norah,  who  felt  equally  satis- 
fied, knowing  pretty  well  how 
completely  she  had  blinded  the 
old  lady  to  a  sense  of  her  true 
feelings. 

That  evening,  after  she  had 
been  introduced  to  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  had  had  time  to  form 
her  own  estimate  of  their  cha- 
racters, the  opinion  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Duff  remained  the  same. 
She  was  consequently  barely  civil 
to  Percival,  who  seemed  bent  on 
making  himself  conspicuously  at- 
tentive to  Norah — ^begged  to  peel 
her  fruit,  wind  her  wool,  turn  her 
music ;  and  though  none  of  these 
things  was  he  allowed  to  do,  Miss 
Duifs  keen  eyes  did  not  notice 
that,  but  only  took  in  his  atten- 
tive manner  and  meaning  looks, 
till  she  inwardly  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  raving.  Her  ire  against 
Percival  showed  itself  in  intense 
civility  to  Greoffrey,  who  began  to 
think  that  his  finend  Eoss  had 
basely  slandered  his  aunt,  for  he 
found  her  a  perfectly  harmless 
and  rather  interesting  old  lady. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  good 
opinion  lay  in  the  fact  that,  after 
the  fewest  possible  commonplace 
remarks,  Mjss  Duff  had  cleverly 
led  the  subject  round  to  Norfth, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
there.  Silly  old  woman  !  though 
she  really  meant  no  harm;  her 
spectacles  evidently  needed  new 
glasses ;  for  she  was  just  as  blind 
now  as  she  had  been  in  the  after- 
noon. She  chattered  away,  de- 
scanting on  Norah  —  how  she 
seemed  a  nice  girl ;  but  what  kind 
of  woman  she  turned  out  all  de- 
pended on  what  sort  of  a  husband 
she  got;  and  how  Miss  Duff 
much  feared  she  would  throw 
herself  away  on  some  fop  of  a  man 
just  for  his  silly  effeminate  good 
looks.  At  last,  waxing  more  and 
more  confidential,  she  said, 
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'In  fact,  Mr.  Linden,  I  am 
sore  you  must  agree  with  me  that 
we  ^ould  be  very  blind  not  to 
observe  what  is  going  on  under 
OUT  very  noses ;'  and  she  nodded 
knowingly  in  the  direction  where 
poor  Norah  was  being  nearly 
bored  to  death  by  Percival,  and 
snubbing  him  with  every  snub 
she  could  devisoi  though  to  no 
avail. 

Miss  Duff  was  particularly 
pleased  at  the  frown  that  appeared 
on  Geoffrey's  face  at  this  last 
remark)  showing  that  his  feelings 
on  the  matter  coincided  so  entirely 
with  her  own. 

*  I  see  you  think  just  as  I  do/ 
she  observed.  '  In  fact,  with  me 
it  is  more  than  "  think ;"  for  Miss 
Grant  seems  a  confidential  little 
thing,  and  told  me  this  afternoon 
that  she  considered  Mr.  Leicester 
"perfect  in  every  respect."  I  quote 
her  very  words.* 

O,  what  endless  mischief  is  done 
by  these  idle  talkers  !  '  and  not 
only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and 
busybodies,  speaking  things  which 
they  ought  not.'  Surely  St.  Paul 
must  have  known  one  of  the  many 
Miss  Duffs  who  roam  about  the 
world  at  large,  when  he  wrote  those 
wise  true  words  of  his. 

^he  '  thing  she  ought  not  to 
have  spoken,'  those  foolish  med- 
dlesome words,  rankled  in  Geof- 
frey's mind,  and  confirmed  an 
utterly  groundless  opinion  he  had 
already  formed  concerning  Norah 
and  Leicester;  thereby  causing  a 
time  of  his  life,  which  might,  as 
we  know,  have  been  turned  into 
perfect  happiness,  to  become  just 
the  reverse,  though  he  contrived 
to  hide  his  feelings  in  a  measure 
successfully. 

They  say  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth  (though 
there  Jiave  been  exceptions  to 
prove  the  rule)  ;  and  Norah  and 
Geoffrey  must  have  their  trials,  I 
suppose,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

*  Thou  strivest  nobly. 
When  hearts  of  sterner  stuff  perhaps  had 
sunk.*  JoAKNA  Baiixix. 

Gloriously  dawned  the  next 
morning,  everything  looking 
bright  and  promising  for  the 
Keiths'  picnic,  fixed  for  that  day. 

About  ten,  our  party  started, 
in  the  large  wagonette,  for  Glen 
Inver,  there  to  join  the  Keiths, 
proceed  with  them  to  the  foot  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  some  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  and  begin  their 
climb  together.  There  had  been 
a  small  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  Miss  Duff  joining  the 
picnic.  Fanny,  knowing  perfectly 
well  the  thing  was  out  of  the 
question,  had  determined  to  re- 
main at  home  and  entertain  her 
aunt,  letting  Mr.  Boss  chaperon 
the  party.  In  the  end  the  matter 
was  arranged  so;  the  old  lady 
only  becoming  reasonable  aft^ 
Mr.  Boss  had  explained  to  her 
that  the  mountain  measured  over 
3000  feet,  and  that  they  pro- 
posed climbing  to  the  summit. 
She  at  last  gave  in,  and  watched 
the  carriage  leave  the  door  with 
a  tolerably  cheerful  countenance. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  them 
to  Glen  Inver,  where  everything 
was  in  course  of  preparation: 
Daisy  and  Nolly  at  the  door, 
saddled  and  ready;  two  large 
carts  standing  waiting,  one  to  be 
filled  with  provisions,  tho  other 
with  any  members  of  the  party 
who  chose  that  most  uncomfort- 
able mode  of  conveyance.  In  and 
out  of  the  door  swarmed  the 
guests,  and  a  goodly  number  they 
were.  Besides  the  Glen  Inver 
party  already  mentioned,  there 
were  Mr.  Keith,  a  jolly  and  kind 
old  gentleman;  his  eldest  son 
Henry  and  four  or  five  sportsmen, 
who  had  been  out  shooting  when 
our  friends  called  before. 

They  were  now  ushered  into 
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the  drawing-room,  where  they 
found  the  few  stationary  members 
of  the  family.  Miss  Jim  was 
flying  about,  enjoying  the  bustle 
immensely;  hair  loose  as  usual, 
dress  tucked  up,  looking  alto- 
gether lively  and  business-like, 
as  she  cut  sandwiches,  superin- 
tended the  storing  away  of  pro- 
visions in  the  cart^  and  tried, 
between  her  many  avocations,  to 
entertain  any  guests  she  came 
across.  A  capital  girl  for  '  shoot- 
ing,* was  Miss  Jim  Keith. 

^  0,  do  take  pity  on  me.  Miss 
Grant !'  she  called  out ;  ^  come  and 
help  me  to  cut  these  sandwiches. 
The  servants  are  all  so  busy,  and 
I  undertook  the  making  of  these; 
and  I  don't  believe  they  will  ever 
be  finished  in  time.  We  ought 
to  be  off  now — those  of  us  who 
mean  to  walk  to  the  foot,  at  least.' 

*'  Are  we  to  eat  all  this  X  asked 
Norah,  laughing,  as  she  set  busily 
to  work,  looking  at  the  table 
groaning  with  provisions  waiting 
to  be  stowed  away. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  was  nowhere — cold  chickens, 
cold  game,  cold  meat  of  every 
description ;  sandwiches  in  moun- 
tain piles ;  cold  puddings,  tarts, 
and  tartlets;  cake,  fruit,  bread- 
and-butter,  biscuits;  bottles  of 
cream,  ginger-beer,  lemonade,  and 
vfine;  everything,  in  fact,  that 
the  most  greedy  person  could 
desire;  and  who  is  not  rather 
greedy  at  a  picnic  in  the  High- 
lands? 

*You  certainly  can't  know 
much  of  the  effect  of  mountain 
air  if  you  call  this  too  much.  Miss 
Grant,*  pursued  Miss  Jim,  cutting 
and  buttering  diligently  as  she 
spoke.  *I  was  just  considering 
whether  mother  hfid  ordered 
enough ;  I  wonder  how  many 
sandwiches  I  should  cut  for  each  ? 
Peter,'  she  continued  to  that 
young  man,  who  was  wandering 
abouty  getting    into  every  one's 


way,  expressing  a  great  desire  to 
taste  each  dish  before  he  carried 
it  out  to  the  carty  'come  here, 
and  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
sandwiches  you  think  you  could 
conveniently  manage.  You  should 
be  a  good  criterion  !' 

*  0,  to  everlasting !  any  number 
to  oblige,'  answered  the  greedy 
Peter. 

*'  I  don't  feel  much  wiser  than 
before/  laughed  Jim  :  *  let's  hope 
the  rest  of  the  party  are  not  gifted 
with  quite  such  boundless  appe- 
tites, or  I  shall  not  have  finished 
to-day.  You  can't  think  what  a 
greedy  fellow  that  brother  of  mine 
is,'  she  observed  to  Korah ;  '  he  is 
just  like  the  mice,  always  to  be 
found  where  there  are  any  crumbs 
going.' 

At  last  enough  sandwiches  were 
said  to  be  cut ;  the  girls  now  re- 
paired outside,  where  most  of  the 
party  were  already  collected. 
Those  who  wished  could  drive 
the  two  miles  of  road  in  the 
Eosses'  wagonette,  offered  for  the 
purpose.  Mrs.  Keith  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Ross  and  an  elderly 
gentleman  or  two,  availed  them- 
selves of  it  and  drove  off,  leaving 
the  rest  with  the  two  ponies  to 
follow  as  they  chose.  The  younger 
Miss  Graham  and  Mr.  Ward  had 
started  some  ten  minutes  before ; 
and  the  remainder  now  prepared 
to  follow  suit. 

'Allow  me  to  recommend  Daisy 
to  you,  Miss  Grant,'  said  Henry 
Keith ;  '  she  is  a  capital  old  pony, 
and  will  carry  you  safely  and 
easily  up.' 

Norah  laughed,  but  refused, 
preferring  the  ascent  on  her  own 
two  feet. 

Eventually  they  broke  up  into 
twos  and  threes.  Miss  Keith 
riding  one  pony  and  Miss  Ten- 
nant  the  other,  after  duly  securing 
a  very  young  gentleman  to  lead  it, 
who  was  flattered  by  her  notice. 
'  She  was  so  afraid  the  dear  pony 
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might  shj,  you  know  1'  If  she 
had  been  afraid  of  its  haying  an 
apoplectic  fit,  she  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark ;  for  these 
little  animals  were  about  as  fat 
and  stolid  as  two  good-sized 
barrels.  Jim  and  Korah  started 
off  on  foot  together,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  a  Mr.  Dean,  a 
young  gentleman  who  evidently 
entertained  a  great  admiration  for 
the  first-named  young  lady,  of 
which  she  was  entirely  and  rather 
amusingly  unconscious.  Norah,  in 
her  secret  heart,  had  hoped,  and 
rather  expected,  Geoffrey  would 
join  their  little  party;  and  was 
therefore  rather  piqued  to  see  him 
walk  off  with  the  eldest  Miss 
Graham,  a  nice  chatty  girl,  and 
appearing  to  get  into  pleasant 
conversation  very  soon.  The  truth 
was,  that  at  that  very  moment 
Geoffrey  would  have  given — I  was 
going  to  say  his  two  feet,  but 
they  were  perhaps  too  indispens- 
able just  then  to  be  parted  with 
— but  he  would  have  given  much 
to  be  allowed  to  climb,  just  for 
one  half-hour,  with  Norah  alone, 
and  speak  to  her  of  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart.  But  Miss  DufiTs 
foolish  words  had  done  much 
mischief.  He  could  not  help  see- 
ing how  constantly  Norah  seemed 
to  snub  any  demonstration  on 
Percival's  part ;  but  then,  he  had 
known  girls  do  just  the  same,  and 
end  by  accepting  the  object  of 
their  rebuffs.  Somehow,  he  had 
not  expected  such  conduct  from 
Korah.  And  yet,  what  was  he  to 
believe  when  Miss  Duff  had  re- 
peated to  him,  as  she  said,  'Norah's 
very  words'?  He  certainly  would 
not  take  the  vacant  place  at  her 
side  now,  when  he  knew  how 
much  she  would  rather  have 
Percival  there ;  and  looking  back 
once,  as  he  paused  to  open  a  gate, 
he  saw  that  young  gentleman, 
who  had  been  detained  behind 
for  some  cause  or  other,  making 


frantic  endeavours  to  reach  the 
object  of  his  affections.  Geoffrey 
impatiently  shut  the  gate  with  a 
bang,  which  made  Miss  Graham 
start  and  think  her  companion 
must  have  a  most  uncertain  tem- 
per. Norah  also  was  aware  of 
Percival's  designs  and  quickened 
her  pace  accordingly,  till  Miss  Jim, 
despite  her  longer  training,  called 
for  mercy,  at  the  same  time  com- 
plimenting her  on  her  walking 
powers. 

They  had  reached  the  hill  by 
this  time,  and  now  began  thdr 
climbing.  There  is  always  such 
a  difference,  if  you  glance  round 
on  an  expedition  of  this  sort,  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  there  assembled.  In  the 
matter  of  dress,  for  instance^ 
Norah  was  attired  in  a  pretty 
green  serge,  made  plain  and  short 
on  purpose  for  climbing,  showing 
her  sensible  woollen  stockings  and 
neat  thick-soled  shoes;  a  pretty 
little  hat  fixed  firmly  on  her  head ; 
a  good  thick  stick  to  help  her  up ; 
and  there  she  was,  almost  re- 
gardless of  a  shower,  should  one 
chance  to  fall.  Miss  Jim  rather 
resembled  her  in  attire;  but  she 
was  taller  and  more  developed 
than  Norah ;  besides,  her  hat  had 
the  peculiarity  of  disliking  to 
stick  on  her  head ;  consequently 
she  usually  carried  it  in  her  hand, 
regardless,  rather  to  her  mother^s 
regret,  of  her  complexion.  She 
never  could  conform  to  the  usages 
of  society,  she  said,  and  preferred 
letting  the  wind  play  through  her 
dark  locks,  to  bothering  herself 
about  her  appearance.  Both  she 
and  Norah  being  natural  and 
graceful  in  every  look  and  move- 
ment, their  climbing  also  had  this 
characteristic ;  and  they  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  exercise.  Misd 
Tennant,  on  the  contrary,  had 
appeared,  attired  for  the  picnic, 
in  a  print  dress,  fashionably  made, 
pretty  and  &eshit  is  true,  but  not 
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quiie  the  gown  for  mountain 
climbing ;  a  hat  to  correspond ; 
shoes  not  oyer  thick;  altogether 
got  up  more  for  a  snmmer^s  day 
on  the  Thames  than  a  Highland 
scramble.  Fanny  had,  of  course, 
noticed  her  mistake;  and,  being 
of  much  the  same  height  and  size, 
ventured  to  offer  her  her  own 
tweed  costume.  But  Miss  Ten- 
nant  had  declined  with  thanks, 
seeming  moreover  rather  offended 
at  the  proposition;  consequently 
she  now  looked  about  the  least 
well  dressed  of  them  all,  as  the 
print  had  been  crushed  during  the 
drive,  and  already  began  to  look 
tawdry  and  draggle-tailed.  Geof- 
frey had  silently  noticed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  girls  as 
he  handed  them  into  the  carriage 
before  starting,  looking  with  ap- 
proval at  Norah's  trim  and  grace- 
ful little  figure. 

Meantime  they  had  been  climb- 
ing on,  keeping  to  the  order  in 
which  they  had  first  started,  ex- 
cept that  Percival  had  gained  his 
wish,  and  managed  to  attach  him- 
self to  Norah's  side,  endeavouring 
to  be  particularly  polite  and  agree- 
able. As,  however,  he  was  array- 
ed in  his  kilt — a  fact  which  id- 
ways  rendered  him  particularly 
obnoxious  to  her — ^and  as  his 
remarks  were  slightly  monotonous, 
from  being  always  of  the  same 
nature,  namely  personal,  she  only 
returned  him  short  and  unsatis- 
factory answers,  keeping  up  a 
constant  chatter  with  Jim  on  the 
other  side.  At  last  that  young 
lady,  feeling  really  sorry  for  the 
amount  of  snubbing  her  friend 
bestowed  on  poor  Percival,  deter- 
mined to  lend  him  her  aid,  and 
so  managed  that  in  a  few  minutes 
he  and  Norah  were  left  together, 
she  and  Mr.  Dean  falling  behind, 
of  which  the  last-named  gentle- 
man was  only  too  glad,  'these 
mountain-paths  being  really  too 
narrow  for  four.' 


Poor  Norah !  she  began  to 
doubt  if  the  picnic  she  had  been 
looking  forward  to  was  not  going 
to  turn  out  a  very  stupid  affair 
after  all ;  and  worse,  for  she  had 
easily  seen  for  the  last  day  or  two 
that  Percival  had  something  on 
his  mind  he  wished  to  say,  and 
which,  indeed,  a  man  with  a  little 
more  moral  courage  would  have 
said  long  ago.  Her  repeated 
snubs  alone  had  prevented  this, 
and  if  he  and  she  were  to  climb 
this  hill  together,  as  seemed  at 
present  probable,  she  rather 
dreaded  the  results.  Ward  them 
off  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  she 
would;  but  it  was  weary  work, 
which  worried  her,  and  would 
certainly  spoil  all  the  pleasure  of 
her  picnic. 

She  walked  on  for  some  time, 
occupied  with  these  not  very 
pleasing  reflections,  and  rather 
silent,  in  spite  of  all  Percival's 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  when  he 
suddenly  uttered  an  exclamation, 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  and 
returned  with  a  sprig  of  white 
heather,  which  he  held  out  to  her. 

*  What  is  this  for,  Mr.  Leices- 
ter f  she  inquired,  in  a  surprised 
manner.  *  1  have  nowhere  to  put 
it,  if  you  mean  it  for  me,  and  one 
can't  climb  with  one's  hands  full; 
why  not  put  it  in  your  button- 
hole ?  it  would  set  off  that  fine 
Highland  costume  ofyours  to  per- 
fection.' 

Poor  Percival  looked  crest- 
fallen. 

'Don't  you  really  know  what 
giving  a  piece  of  white  heather 
means,  Miss  Grant )' 

*No,  I  don't;  and,  what's 
more,  I  don't  care  to  know,'  said 
Norah  hurriedly.  That  was  a  fib, 
for  she  knew  perfectly  well.  '  I 
think  flower  language  is  stupid 
and  sentimental  nonsense,  and  I 
wonder  you  don't  think  so  too. 
I  should  not  carry  that  bit  all  the 
way  up,'  she  continued,  exasper- 
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ated,  but  at  the  same  time  hardly 
able  to  keep  from  laughing  at  the 
sheepish  and  pathetic  way  in 
which  Percival  gazed  at  his  little 
twig.  'You  are  sure  to  find 
plenty  more  at  the  top/ 

Percival  tossed  it  away;  and 
as  the  couple  behind  came  on  it 
was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Dean  and 
presented  to  Miss  Jim,  who  in  all 
innocence  took  it,  laughing,  and 
stuck  it  in  her  hat,  neither  of 
them  having  observed  the  little 
scene  in  front 

Percival,  much  disappointod, 
proceeded  silently,  and  evidently 
cogitating  deeply.  Presently,  in 
a  decidedly  Peter  Grievous  tone, 
he  began, 

'  I  can't  think.  Miss  Grant, 
how  it  is,  but  for  the  last  few 
days  nothing  I  do  seems  to  please 
you.*  (*  It's  a  mercy  he  has  dis- 
covered that  at  last,'  thought 
K"orah.)  *  It  never  used  to  be  so 
last  year,  when  you  really  seemed 
to  like  me.  Have  I  offended  you 
in  any  way  lately  V 

*  Nonsense ;  how  can  you  talk 
such  utter  rubbish  1  What  put 
such  foolish  ideas  into  your  head, 
Mr.  Leicester?  Of  course  I  am 
not  offended  ;  you  have  done  no- 
thing to  make  it  worth  my  while. 
1  should  advise  you  to  get  rid  of 
such  silly  notions  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble j  don't  be  so  constantly  think- 
ing of  yourself  and  what  opinion 
other  people  have  of  you.  In  the 
first  place,  it's  very  conceited, 
and  you  won't  be  any  the  happier 
for  bothering  your  head  about  the 
matter,  and  only  lose  half  the 
pleasure  you  might  get  out  of  life. 
I  like  you  just  as  much  one  year 
as  the  other'  (which  was  perfectly 
true).  *Now,  don't  you  think 
this  conversation  is  becoming  de- 
cidedly slow  and  uninteresting) 
Because  I  do.  So  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  This  is  the  first 
time  you  have  made  this  climb, 
is  it  not  1* 


Unheeding  her  last  remark, 
Percival  began, 

'  I  wiU  talk  of  something  else. 
Tou  must  have  seen  for  the  last 
few  days  how  I — * 

'Now,  Mr.  Leicester,'  said 
Norah,  interrupting,  *  I  told  you 
only  a  minute  ago  not  to  talk  of 
yourself ;  and  there  you  are  back 
to  the  subject  in  no  time.  I 
assure  you  I  feel  no  possible  in- 
terest in  it ;  so  as  you  don't  seem 
to  be  quite  master  of  yourself 
this  morning,  and  I  see  the  ponies 
are  not  far  behind,  I  shall  just 
sit  down  on  this  comfortable- 
looking  rock  and  wait  till  they 
come  up.  I  rather  fancy  oar 
topics  of  conversation  are  ex- 
haustedy  and  require  some  new  ele- 
ment.' 

Norah  was  provoking,  it  must 
be  confessed,  as  she  sat  so  calmly 
perched  on  the  rock,  digging  Httle 
holes  in  the  earth  with  her  stick, 
and  patiently  waiting  till  the 
riders  came  up. 

'  I'll  make  her  hear  me  by  and 
by,'  muttered  Percival  to  himselL 
*  I  believe  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  cares  for  me,  and  only  does 
this  to  tease  me.  I  vow  I  won't 
let  this  day  close  without  making 
one  more  attempt.' 

The  riders  came  slowly  up, 
asking  Norah  if  she  were  tired, 
and  if  she  would  not  take  a  lift. 
But  she  jumped  up  with  alacrity 
now,  saying, 

'  No,  thanks ;  Mr.  Leicester  and 
I  had  only  got  rather  tired  of 
our  own  company,  and  thought 
we  should  like  to  join  you.  Let 
me  lead  Daisy,  Miss  Keith;  I 
should  enjoy  it  really.' 

Poor  Percival  had  to  attach 
himself  to  the  other  pony,  and 
Miss  Tennant  now  rode  on  with 
a  gallant  on  either  side — in  her 
'proper  element,'  as  she  would 
probably  herself  have  termed  it 

It  had  been  settled  that  they 
should  lunch  before  amving  at 
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the  summit,  so  that  only  those 
who  wished  need  climb  the  last 
steep  bit:  and  soon  the  riders 
came  in  sight  of  the  spot,  where 
the  carts  were  now  being  busily 
unloaded  by  the  men.  Mi.  Ward 
and  Miss  Julia  Graham  had  ar- 
rived before  the  others,  and  were 
discovered,  rather  to  their  confu- 
sion, seated  in  a  comer  sheltered 
by  some  large  rocks,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation,  with  heads 
very  close  together.  Qeofifrey  and 
Miss  Graham  arrived  next ;  and 
Boon,  by  detachments  of  twos  and 
threes,  all  were  collected  there. 

Then  began  the  business  of  lay- 
ing the  lunch,  and  all  hands  were 
willingly  offered.  Norah  felt 
glad  to  have  some  active  work  to 
do ;  poor  little  thing,  she  had  not 
much  enjoyed  herself  so  far,  and 
she  worked  away  busily,  trying 
to  keep  clear  of  Percival,  who 
however  mntld  offer  his  services 
unasked,  wanting  to  help  her  to 
carry  the  most  ridiculously  light 
things,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
too  heavy  for  her.  At  last,  hav- 
ing helped  all  she  could,  and 
while  every  one  was  standing  idly 
about,  or  exploring  near,  waiting 
for  the  potatoes  to  boil,  Korah 
escaped  by  herself  and  climbed 
on,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher,  in  order  to  gain  a 
point  &)m  where  she  felt  sure 
there  would  be  a  lovely  view. 
She  reached  the  place  and  sat 
down,  being  well  rewarded  for 
her  exertions  by  the  splendid 
prospect  that  now  lay  before  her. 
She  felt  glad  to  be  alone  for  a 
minute,  and  rested  her  head  on 
her  hand  rather  sadly,  feeling  dis- 
appointed and  worried.  Kot  one 
word  had  GeofiOrey  spoken  to  her 
since  they  started;  and  far,  far 
too  many  had  Percival.  What 
could  she  have  done  to  offend  Mr. 
Lindsay  ?  And  she  went  on  rack- 
ing her  poor  little  brains  to  re- 
member, till  the  face  grew  very 


sad  indeed,  not  looking  in  the 
least  as  if  it  belonged  to  one  of  a 
merry  picnic-party. 

'Think  of  an  angel,  and  you 
will  hear  his  wings,'  says  the  pro- 
verb; and  the  next  minute  J^orah 
heard  the  heather  rustle,  and 
*  Sitting  here  all  by  yourself, 
Miss  Grant  ?'  sounded  close  by  in 
Geoffrey's  voice. 

*  0  yes,  I  came  up  to  get  the 
view,'  said  Korah,  rising  and 
blushing  involuntarily  at  the  ob- 
ject of  her  thoughts  presenting 
himself  so  suddenly  before  her. 

'That  was  just  my  reason  for 
coming  too.  I  thought  this  rock 
must  command  a  glorious  prospect, 
and  so  it  does — splendid,*  said 
Geoffrey,  speaking  cheerily  on 
purpose.  He  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Norah's  face  before  she  heard 
him  approach,  and  he  was  much 
mistaken  if  tiiose  were  not  the 
remains  of  tell-tale  tears  on  her 
cheek,  in  spite  of  the  assumed 
brightness  of  her  manner.  What 
could  she  find  in  the  view  to 
make  her  look  so  sad )  He  won- 
dered if  that  stupid  ass  Leicester 
had  been  doing  or  saying  anything 
to  make  her  look  like  this.  Surely 
he  might  have  made  a  better  use 
of  the  golden  opportunity  he  had 
had  all  the  morning,  duffer  that 
he  was. 

The  true  cause  of  Norah*s  looks 
never  came  across  his  mind,  and 
not  for  the  world  would  she  that 
it  had :  so  her  manner  was  quite 
cheery  and  bright,  and  after  a 
minute  spent  in  discussing  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  she  proposed 
that  they  should  retrace  their 
steps,  'as  surely  those  tiresome 
potatoes  must  have  boiled  by  now.* 

So  they  found  on  their  arrival; 
for  every  one  was  waiting  for  them 
and  wondering  what  had  detained 
them.  Poor  IiTorah  felt  her  cheeks 
becoming  uncomfortably  hot  as 
they  questioned  her,  and  heartily 
wished  she  had  never  absented 
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herself.  Kind  Mrs.  Keith  no- 
ticed  her  confused  manner,  and, 
taking  pity  on  her,  called  her  over 
to  a  snng  little  corner  near  her- 
self, chatting  in  a  iriendlj  mo- 
therly way,  till  Norah  felt  quite 
at  her  ease  again.  Dear  sonl, 
she  had  so  many  grown-up  boys 
and  girls  of  her  own  to  manage, 
and  just  now  a  houseful  of  other 
people's  bairns  as  well,  that  she 
was  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  some  lovers'  quarrel  or  trouble 
which  her  gentle  and  ready  tact 
was  needed  to  smooth ;  and  seeing 
GeoflFrey  and  Norah  return  to- 
gether, she  at  once  settled  their 
relative  positions  in  her  own  mind 
as  '  a  lover  and  his  lass.' 

Percival  had  established  him- 
self at  some  distance,  and  was 
being  engaged  in  conversation  by 
Miss  Tennant ;  so  Korah's  mind 
felt  easy  in  that  quarter,  and  she 
ate  her  lunch  seated  between  Mrs. 
Keith  and  Geoffrey,  chatting  away 
in  answer  to  her  hostess's  many 
kind  questions,  till  she  felt  that 
this  was  indeed  the  pleasantest 
bit  of  her  day,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone  at  least.  Geoffrey  joined  in 
the  conversation  in  his  kind  and 
deferential  way,  speaking  so  plea- 
santly and  intelligently  on  every- 
day subjects,  avoiding  anything 
personal  which  could  in  any  way 
distress  her.  So  different  from 
Fercival's  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, that  Norah  found  herself 
involuntarily  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  two,  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  last-named 
gentleman. 

How  every  one  enjoyed  that 
lunch,  to  be  sure  !  Things  tasted 
so  differently  from  what  they  did 
in  the  house;  and  marvellously 
few  remains  there  were  when  at 
length  every  one  had  refused  one 
morsel  more  and  rose  *  to  leave  the 
dining-room,'  as  Mr.  Keith  put 
it. 

'Won't    one    of   you    young 


ladies  favour  us  with  a  songf  he 
asked,  as  they  seated  themselves 
about,  resting  for  a  few  minutes 
before  beginning  the  final  ascent 
'  This  is  just  the  time  for  a  Bong, 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  good  old 
Scotch  one.' 

'Jim,  you  sing  one  first,'  ob- 
served Miss  Graham ;  '  the  young 
lady  of  the  house  ought  to  open 
the  performance,  you  know,  and 
you  have  such  a  heap  of  Scotch 
songs  in  your  collection.' 

Jim  assented  at  once ;  not  re- 
quiring to  be  pressed,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  young  ladies  is.  After 
pondering  over  her  store  for  a 
moment,  and  making  her  selection, 
she  began  in  her  rich  true  voice 
one  of  her  father's  f&vourite  songs: 

*  Toach  not  the  nettle  lest  it  shoold  ttiog 

thee, 
Waly  sae  green  as  the  bracken  grows ; 
Love  not  the  lau  that  je  canna  wuif 
For  the  bands  o*  love  are  hard  to  loose.* 

She  was  interrupted,  much  to 
her  indignation,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  verse  by  a  murmur  of  dis- 
approval from  the  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Dean  exclaiming, 

'  Come  now,  Miss  Keith,  where 
do  you  get  your  Scotch  songs  f  for 
those  words  in  the  third  line  are 
all  wrong.  My  edition  has  it 
•*  Love  na  the  lad:' ' 

'  Then  your  edition  has  it  all 
wrong,'  she  answered,  laughing. 
'  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
sing  a  song  with  words  like  thati 
Moreover,  I  consider  you  all  ex- 
cessively ill-mannered  to  intemipt 
me  in  tibtis  fashion ;  so  you  may 
just  sing  the  rest  for  yourself  with 
what  words  you  choose !  Daddy 
dear,  I'll  finish  the  song  for 
you  in  private  some  day,  I  assoie 

And  not  one  line  more  could 
she  be  induced  to  sing,  in  spite 
of  abject  apologies  and  entreaties 
to  continue.  Miss  Jim  kept  firm, 
and  sat  on  her  rock,  laughing  and 
twirling  her  hat,  looking  as  obsti- 
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nate  as  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
sweet-tempered  girl  to  look. 

Miss  Julia  Graham  next  sang 
a  pretty  little  sentimental  ditty, 
all  made  up  of  airy  nothings, 
cupids,  forget-me-nots  and  kisses, 
and  a  few  broken-hearted  excla- 
xnations.  Nobody  seemed  much 
to  enjoy  it,  except  Mr.  Ward,  who 
listened  to  the  pretty  warbler  with 
lavished  attention,  and  thanked 
her  in  a  markedly  warm  manner 
as  she  ceased. 

After  one  or  two  more  songs, 
Percival  of  course  included  among 
the  singers  (for  this  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost  of  exhibiting 
his  Yocal  powers),  those  who 
wished  to  cUmb  the  remaining 
bit  were  informed  they  had  better 
start  at  once  if  they  wanted  to  reach 
home  before  nightfall  Tea  would 
be  ready  for  them  on  their  return, 
Mrs.  Keithand  her  eldest  daughter 
remaining  below  to  make  it. 

Norah  waited  till  she  had  heard 
the  rest  of  the  party  announce 
their  intention  of  attempting  the 
ascent,  and  then  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  and  help  with  the 
tea  preparations.  She  felt  a  little 
tired,  she  said,  and  would  prefer 
to  rest. 

Geoffrey,  who  overheard  her 
request,  turned  round  surprised, 
and  could  not  resist  saying, 

^  Miss  Grant,  that  doesn't  sound 
like  youj  I  am  sure  you  would 
enjoy  the  fine  view  from  the  top. 
Have  you  turned  suddenly  lazy  ? 
Won't  you  change  your  mind  V 

But  Norah,  seeing  with  satis- 
faction that  Percival  had  been 
walked  off  by  Mr.  Keith,  and  was 
now  gradually  disappearing  from 
view,  kept  firm  to  her  intention. 
She  woidd  much  rather  remain 
below,  as  she  really  felt  tired.' 

Now  had  Geoffrey  offered  to 
stay  and  help  with  these  same 
tea  preparations,  Norah's  little 
heart  would  gladly  have  answered, 
<  Stay/  though  I  still  doubt  if  her 


manner  would  have  acted  in  uni- 
son. But  to  propose  such  a  thing 
never  entered  Ms  head. 

^Some  lovers'  quarrel,  I  sup- 
pose,' he  thought,  as  he  walked 
off  after  the  others.  'Strange 
this  manner  of  hers,  though.  Can 
MiBS  Duff  by  any  chance  have 
made  a  mistake  in  what  she  said? 
I  fear  not.  She  repeated  to  me, 
as  she  assured  me,  Norah's  ''  very 
words,"  and  inferred  that  they 
were  next  door  to  engaged.  Ah, 
well,  I  suppose  the  Fates  have 
decreed  that  I  am  to  die  a  bachelor, 
and  perhaps  in  time  I  may  resign 
myself  to  my  doom.  Three  weeks 
ago  I  desired  nothing  better.  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  man  who  has 
had  to  resign  the  darling  wish  of 
his  heart,  tough  work  though  it 
is ;'  and  poor  Geoffrey  sighed  as 
he  strode  on,  soon  coming  up 
with  Mr.  Keith  and  Percival,  and 
continuing  in  their  company  till, 
after  a  few  more  puffs  and  pulls, 
they  reached  the  summit,  where 
the  rest  of  the '  picnickers'  already 
were. 

Percival  glanced  roimd,  evi- 
dently expecting  to  see  Norah 
among  the  number,  and  turned 
with  a  disappointed  face  to  Greof- 
frey,  who  stood  near. 

*I  say,  Lindsay,  didn't  you 
fancy  Miss  Grant  was  on  in  f]X)nt 
of  usf 

•Hardly,'  said  Geoffrey,  smil- 
ing, 'seeing  I  left  her  below  some 
ten  minutes  before  joining  you 
and  Mr.  Keith.  She  said  she  was 
tired,  and  preferred  the  rest' 

'  Do  you  think  she  was  really 
tired,  or  only  wanted  pressing? 
I  believe  if  I  had  asked  her  she 
would  have  joined  us.' 

*  Do  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Leicester? 
remarked  Geoffrey,  with  a  slightly 
satirical  smile.  *  You  seem  to 
have  great  ideas  of  your  own 
powers  of  persuasion.  Pray  what 
makes  you  so  sure  you  could  have 
induced  Miss  Grant  to  come  V 
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Percival  looked  at  him  and 
pondered  for  a  moment  before 
answering ;  then  taking  him  by  the 
button-hole,  he  said,  in  a  low  con- 
fidential tone, 

'  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  Lind- 
say r 

'Generally.' 

*  No ;  but  really,  on  your  hon- 
our, can  you)  because  I  have 
something  I  should  like  much  to 
tell  you.' 

*Tell  away,  then,'  said  Geof- 
frey rather  impatiently.  'I  am 
not  given  to  blab  as  a  rule.' 

*  I  believe  I  may  trust  you ; 
what  I  want  to  tell  you  is  this. 
You  ask  me  how  I  feel  so  sure  I 
could  have  induced  Miss  Grant 
to  join  us.  You  must  know,  then, 
that  she  and  I  are  old  friends, 
not  mere  acquaintances  of  a  day. 
We  spent  together  up  here  what 
was  to  me  the  happiest  time  of 
my  life  last  year,  and  I  can't  help 
believing  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  some  small  impression  on 
her.  You  know  living  together 
in  a  country  house  for  some  time 
18  dangerous  work,'  he  added,  with 
a  satisfied  smile  that  nearly  drove 
Geoffrey  wild;  *and  though  of 
late  she  has  been  rather  shy  and 
coy  at  times,  who  could  help  liking 
her  the  better  for  that  %  All  girls 
like  to  find  fault  with  us  poor 
men  sometimes.  And,  Lindsay, 
as  I  have  begun  I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell 
you  that  my  one  cherished  ambi- 
tion, which  I  live  to  fulfil,  which 
I  dream  of  by  night  and  think  of 
by  day,  is  to  make  that  girl  my 
wife;  and  between  you  and  me 
and  this  mountain  I  don't  mean 
to  rest  till  I  have  achieved  it !' 

*0  yes,  I  understand,'  said 
Geoffrey,  cutting  him  short  im- 
patiently. 'Well,  I  wish  you 
joy ;  and  if  you  gain  her — mind, 
t/you  gain  her— O  Leicester,  take 
care  of  her,  on  your  conscience, 
for  you  wUl  have. won  a  treasure 


— see  that  you  value  it ;'  and  he 
strode  off,  leaving  Percival  think- 
ing to  himself, 

'  What  a  gushing  old  fellow  that 
is,  to  be  sure !  and  I  had  always 
fancied  him  so  reserved.  However, 
he  need  not  have  cut  up  quite  so 
rough,  nor  preached  me  my  doty 
in  quite  so  determined  a  manner. 
Of  course  I  shall  value  her  as  she 
deserves ;  I  should  think  I  knew 
just  about  as  well  as  he  the  trea- 
sure that  she  is.  But  he  meant 
well,  no  doubt,  poor  fellow;  and  I 
must  take  it  so.' 

As  Geoffrey  had  stood  listening 
to  the  youth's  long  and  conceited 
harangue,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
an  intense  satisfaction  to  pick  him 
up  and  lightly  drop  him  over  the 
mountain-side,  'ihat  this  dolt, 
this  conceited  booby,  should 
calmly  speak  of  winning  that  little 
jewel  of  a  girl;  and  that  she 
should  not  see  through  the  utter 
vanity  and  littleness  of  the  man ! 
If,  as  it  is  said,  marriages  are  made 
in  heaven,  surely  such  a  one  as 
this  never  could  be  so  !  '  How 
was  it  that  things  seemed  to  get 
so  unfairly  settled  in  this  beauti- 
ful world]'  he  thought,  as  he 
glanced  away  over  the  noble 
mountains  that  rose  all  around, 
one  above  the  other,  till  their 
summits  seemed  almost  to  reach 
the  heavens.  Would  this  youth, 
this  mere  boy,  ever  turn  into  a 
good  and  reliable  husband  ?  Was 
he  such  a  man  as  a  girl  like  iN'orah 
dare  from  her  heart  swear  'to  love, 
honour,  and  obey'  1  Would  his 
affection  remain  strong  and  faith- 
ful till  death  came  to  part  them  ? 
Would  he  be  tender  and  strong, 
loving  and  true,  as  long  as  God 
let  them  be  together  1  And  then 
the  horrid  thought  arose— Percival 
was  rich,  and  Norah  comparatively 
poor.  Gould  this  weigh  with  her 
in  her  choice  %  Ah,  no ;  he  cast 
the  thought  from  him  with  scom, 
thankful  that  he  could  honestly 
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do  60.  Snch  a  fact,  be  knew, 
conld  carry  no  weight  with  it  in 
Norah's  eyes. 

Poor  fellow  I  This  was  surely 
the  most  bitter  struggle  be  had  ever 
been  called  upon  to  make  and 
conquer ;  but  he  did  conquer  at 
last,  for  when  be  joined  the  rest, 
though  bis  face  may  have  been  a 
shade  paler  than  usual,  no  one 
noticed  it ;  and  if  bis  manner  was 
rather  quieter  than  before,  the 
others  were  gay  and  busy  with  their 
own  affairs,  and  did  not  remark 
the  difference,  but  chattered  away 
brightly  as  they  made  the  descent, 
and  arrived  at  their  encampment, 
where  tea  was  now  temptingly 
prepared. 

They  had  to  hurry  over  it,  as 
the  sun  was  now  fast  setting,  and 
nightfall  on  the  mountains  was 
not  then  to  be  desired.   They  soon 
gathered  their  traps  together,  and 
the  cavalcade  set  out  on  its  home- 
ward march.     Miss  Tennant  ex- 
pressed  a   wish    to   walk;    and 
Nolly    being    thereby    riderless, 
Nondi  accepted  his  help  and  rode 
on  beside  Miss  Keith,  glad  of  her 
escort ;  for  she  saw  Fercival's  de- 
termination in  bis  manner,  and 
dreaded  what  might  follow  were 
they   left    alone   together.     She 
felt  tired  and  worried,  longing  to 
be  once  more  at  home  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  room,  where,  if 
the  truth  be  confessed,  she  pro- 
mised herself  the  luxury  of  a  good 
ciy.    Poor  little  soul !  things  had 
seemed  to  go  all  wrong  to-day. 
Ah,  Norah,  remember  what  you 
said  to  Geoffrey  on  the  hill  the 
other  day : 

'  Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining, 
Some  dajs  muti  be  dark  and  dreary.' 

It  was  bright  weather  when  you 
said  that,  and  the  clouds  had  not 
begun  to  make  their  appearance ; 
but  where  is  your  faith  now  they 
are  just  gathering )  Cheer  up  ! 
Behind  tibe  clouds  the  sun  is 
hining ;  only  believe  it ! 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

'  Talkers  are  no  good  doers.' 

Shakespeare. 
'  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad* 
but  thinking  makes  it  so.* 

Shakespeare. 

It  was  past  nine  before  Mr. 
Boss  and  his  party  reached  home ; 
and  as  they  drove  up  the  avenue, 
the  light,  streaming  out  from  be- 
tween the  red  curtains  of  the 
cosy  drawing-room,  looked  to 
Norab  unusually  bright  and  cheery. 
Fanny  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
them. 

'I  thought  you  had  all  made 
up  your  minds  to  pass  the  night 
'  on  the  bill,  you  are  so  late  in  re- 
turning !  Have  you  had  a  plea- 
sant time?' 

'Very  much  so  indeed,  my 
dear,'  answered  her  husband,  who 
had  had  every  reason  to  find  the 
day  pleasant. 

*A  perfectly  charming  day, 
dear  Mrs.  Eoss  ;  I  don't  think  I 
ever  enjoyed  a  picnic  so  much.' 
This  from  Miss  Tennant,  who 
also  had  seen  everything  through 
rose-coloured  spectacles. 

*  Awfully  jolly  time— -capital 
lunch,' from  Percival,  who,  though 
the  opportunity  he  desired  had 
not  as  yet  been  granted,  still  saw 
no  reason  to  be  dissafisfied  with 
his  day's  work. 

Korah  and  Geoffrey  said  no- 
thing, letting  the  others'  conver- 
sation cover  their  silence;  and, 
after  a  few  questions  and  answers, 
all  went  up-stairs  to  prepare  for 
the  high  tea  which  awaited  them, 
only  Miss  Duff  and  her  niece 
remaining  below. 

'  I  am  glad  they've  had  such  a 
nice  day,  aunt,  are  not  you  1  They 
seem  all  to  have  enjoyed  their 
picnic' 

Miss  Duff  grunted, 

*  No  fear  of  that,  child  ;  we  are 
only  too  apt  to  forget  that  this 
world  is  a  "vale  of  tears,"  and 
enjoy  our  pleasures  here  too 
much.' 
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Fanny  always  disliked  this 
style  of  talk,  and  so  made  answer, 

'Do  you  think  so,  aunt)  I 
believe  we  are  meant  to  take  all 
the  enjoyment  we  can  get  out  of 
this  pleasant  world  of  ours,  and  I 
never  can  make  up  my  mind  to 
think  of  it  as  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. What  could  be  more  inno- 
cent than  to-day's  pleasuring,  for 
instance?  Surely  these  things 
would  never  have  been  given  us, 
had  we  not  been  intended  to 
enjoy  them,  without  abusing 
them,  I  mean.' 

Miss  Duff  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  looked  mortally 
offended,  and  made  answer, 

'  Seems  to  me,  child,  you  rather 
forget  our  relative  ages;  my 
opinions  are  based  on  experience, 
while  yours — well,  I  won't  say 
much  about  them,  but  at  least 
your  wisdom  has  not  been  tested 
by  so  many  trials  as  mine  ;  and  I 
tell  you,  child,  the  more  you  wean 
yourself  from  this  world  and  its 
vain  shows  and  pleasures,  so  mach 
happier  you  will  become.  It  is 
not  the  actual  picnic  I  object  to, 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing,  the 
consequences  that — * 

Miss  Duff  was  going  on  to  ex- 
plain her  many  objections;  but 
at  this  moment  Norah  reentered 
the  room,  and  the  old  lady  had  to 
stop  suddenly  short  in  her  har- 
angue, cough,  try  to  appear  uncon- 
scious, and  finally  call  Bijou  and 
march  out  of  the  room.  Fanny 
followed  to  see  that  everything 
had  been  comfortably  prepared  for 
tea.  Thus  Norah  was  left  alone ; 
but  not  for  long:  a  footstep 
sounded  in  the  hall,  and  in  a 
minute  Percival  entered.  His 
face  brightened  as  he  saw  Norah 
alone,  and  ^now  or  never,'  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  advanced 
towards  her. 

*Have  you  had  an  enjoyable 
day.  Miss  Grant  f  he  b^an  by 
way  of  introduction. 


*  Pretty  well ;  but  I  am  tired 
now,'  she  said,  feeling  disinclined 
to  talk. 

'  It  has  been  a  very  happy  one 
to  me ;  and,  Miss  Grant,'  he  con- 
tinued rather  nervously,  though 
with  some  assurance,  '  to  make  it 
perfectly  so,  I  want  to  have  this 
day  crowned — ' 

*  What  with  f  interrupted 
Norah,  'heather?' 

'  No,  Miss  Grant ;  don't  laugh, 
this  matter  is  a  most  serious  one 
to  me.  You  must  have  noticed 
that  I  have  wished  all  day,  only 
you  never  gave  me  a  chance, 
to  speak  to  you  about — ^ 

Once  more  Norah  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  inter- 
rupted him. 

*  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Leicester, 
I  have  got  such  a  nasty  head- 
ache this  evening,  and  hardly  fed 
up  to  much  talking.  Some  other 
day  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  any 
of  your  plans,  but  just  now  I 
should  so  enjoy  being  quiet  till 
tea-time.  Pray  forgive  my  inter- 
rupting you  in  this  rude  way,  but 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  do  your 
plans  justice  to-night.' 

What  more  could  Percival  say  1 
and  as  Miss  Duff  at  that  moment 
entered  the  room,  he  thought  it 
was  perhaps  just  as  well  he  had 
not  got  too  far  in  his  declaration, 
as  it  might  have  been  awkward ; 
he  only  hoped  that  the  tiresome 
old  lady  had  not  heard  more  of 
their  conversation  than  just  the 
last  few  words. 

Miss  Duff  had  her  spectacles 
on  her  nose  as  she'  stalked  into 
the  room,  and  looking  keenly  at 
Norah  and  Percival,  *she  took 
in  the  position  at  a  glance,'  as 
she  afterwards  observed ;  screwed 
her  mouth  up  into  wonderfully 
small  compassi  and  blandly  re- 
marked it  was  'a  fine  evening.' 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  find  our  con- 
jectures prove  correct;  and  she 
felt  in  a  very  good  humour^ 
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At  tea  that  night  Fanny  no- 
ticed Norah's  pale  looks,  and  on 
being  questioned  she  had  to  con- 
fess to  a  slight  headache. 

'Nothing  worth  speaking  of, 
though;  it  will  be  all  right  by 
the  morning,  after  a  good  night*s 
rest' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  go  up 
at  once,  as  you  won't  have  any 
more  tea.  1  am  sure  bed  is  much 
the  best  place  for  a  headache,  and 
I  witl  come  up  in  a  minute  or 
two  and  see  that  you  are  com- 
fortable,' proposed  Fanny. 

Norah  gratefully  followed  the 
welcome  advice;  and  as  she  left 
the  room,  Fanny  remarked, 

'  I  hope  she  has  not  been  over- 
doing herself;  I  am  surprised  at 
her  being  tired,  she  is  usually  so 
hearty  and  strong.' 

'  I  fancied  she  was  quieter  than 
usual  at  times  when  I  happened 
to  be  near  her  to-day,'  said  Mr. 
Eoss,  who  was  not  an  observant 
man.  Had  his  wife  been  of  the 
party,  she  would  probably  have 
taken  in  everything  at  once,  and 
set  about  trying  to  put  all  to 
rights. 

Soon  after  tea  she  proposed 
bed ;  and  after  depositing  Miss 
Duff  and  Bijou  in  their  room,  and 
bidding  Miss  Tennant  good-night 
in  hers,  where  she  received  from 
that  damsel  a  gushing  account  of 
the  '  really  too  charming  day  she 
had  spent,'  she  betook  herself  to 
Korah's  room  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  Norah  had  hardly  begun 
to  undress,  but  was  standing  list- 
lessly by  the  fire,  and  Fanny  felt 
convinced  that  a  minute  before 
she  had  been  crying. 

'This  will  never  do,'  she 
thought;  and  walking  briskly 
up,  said  in  her  most  cheery  way, 
*Why,  I  expected  to  find  you 
almost  in  bed,  you  lazy  girl,  and 
you  have  hardly  begun  to  undress 
yet;  I  shall  just  stay  and  put 
you  to  bed  like  a  big  baby !  Now 
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don't  talk,  but  sit  down  in  this 
armchair  and  I  will  brush  your 
hair ;  that  always  does  my  head- 
ache good.' 

Norah  obeyed,  feeling  grateful 
at  not  being  plied  With  questions 
and  compelled  to  talk;  for  Fanny's 
thoughtful  kindness  had  well- 
nigh  brought  back  the  tears  into 
her  eyes.  On  keeping  her 
troubles  to  herself  she  was  deter- 
mined. 

She  was  soon  settled  comfort- 
ably in  bed,  and  as  Fanny  bent 
over  to  kiss  and  wish  her  good- 
night, she  gave  her  a  loving  hug, 
and  told  her  she*  had  almost 
charmed  away  the  pain. 

'That's  right,  sleep  away  the 
rest,  and  you  will  be  all  right 
again  by  the  morning.'  She  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  a 
thought  struck  her,  and  returning 
once  more  to  the  bedside,  she  said 
very  gently,  'There  is  nothing 
wrong  besides  the  headache,  is 
there,  dear,  that  I  might  perhaps 
help  to  cure  T 

Korah  was  thankful  that  only 
the  flickering  firelight  lit  the 
room,  for  the  quick  colour  rushed 
to  her  cheeks  at  this  question,  and 
she  answered  hurriedly,  giving 
Fanny's  hand  a  grateful  squeeze 
as  she  spoke, 

'No,  nothing,  thank  you;  it 
will  be  all  right  by  the  morning.' 

A  fib,  of  course,  but  what  could 
she  say?  Besides,  what  good 
could  any  one  do  in  the  matter 
that  worried  her  1  So  once  more 
wishing  her  good-night,  Fanny 
left  the  room.  As  she  opened  the 
door  of  her  own  chamber,  she 
could  hardly  restrain  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise ;  there,  seated 
in  front  of  the  fire,  in  Fanny's  big 
armchair,  dragged  forward  for 
the  purpose,  attired  in  a  bright 
violet  dressing  -gown,  crimson 
shoes,  and  a  large  night-cap  riding 
rampant  on  a  mass  of  little  curl- 
papers, sat  Miss  Duff  with  Bijou 
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on  her  knee,  calm,  cool,  collected, 
looking  as  if  settled  for  a  long 
and  comfortable  chat.  Fanny 
had  enjoyed  a  good  spell  of  this 
lady's  company  already,  haying 
had  to  entertain  her  nnaided  all 
day,  and  consequently  gave  her 
in  her  heart  anything  but  a 
warm  reception.  Sorely  anything 
she  might  have  to  say  could  easily 
keep  till  to-morrow  1 

Miss  Duff  glanced  round  bland- 
ly as  the  door  opened,  and  giving 
her  niece  by  her  manner  an  en- 
couraging welcome  to  her  own 
room,  remarked, 

'Ah,  that's  you,  is  it)  Come 
in,  my  dear,  and  shut  the  door. 
I  came  here,  desiring  a  few 
minutes'  conversation ;  sositdo#n, 
and  I  will  commence.  You  must 
know,  then,  child,  that  I  was 
rather  disappointed  at  the  time 
that  our  little  conversation  before 
supper  was  so  soon  intemipted  ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well, 
for  since  then  I  have  gleaned 
more  proofs  of  the  unadvisability 
of  such  an  expedition  as  that  of 
to-day  ;  unless,  indeed,  some  com- 
petent person  be  placed  at  its  head, 
to  see  that  all  goes  as  it  should.' 
(^Such  as  myself,'  she  might 
in  honesty  have  added,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  done  so,  had 
not  native  modesty  prevented.) 

*Why,  aunt,  what  can  you 
mean  f  Surely  nothing  undesira- 
ble has  happened  from  to-day's 
pleasure,  except  poor  Norah's 
headache,  which  I  hope  will  be 
all  right  by  the  morning.' 

Miss  Duff  nodded  her  curl- 
papered  head  slowly,  and  smiling 
in  her  most  exasperating  manner, 
replied, 

'  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
my  dear,  you  may  perhaps  have 
found  out  that  headaches  are 
most  convenient  things,  truly  most 
convenient.  In  fact,  if  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  Scripture, 
**  they  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 


You  are  young,  it  is  true,  sadly 
young ;  but  I  should  have  thought 
even  you  might  have  observed 
that  for  Miss  Norah's  headache 
cause  is  most  easily  to  be  found. 
Oblige  me,  child,  by  not  standing 
fidgeting  there  !'  she  continued; 
'  it  worries  me.  Fray  take  tbat 
chair.  I  have  a  good  deal  to  saj, 
and  don't  intend  to  hurry  myseil 
Principle  brought  me  to  your 
chamber,  principle  compels  me  to 
remain.' 

Fanny  earnestly  longed  for  the 
moment  when  principle  would 
carry  her  away  again,  but  com- 
plied with  the  old  lady's  request 
and  sat  down.  Fireside  chats 
are  very  snug  and  comfortable 
things  sometimes,  but  it  entirely 
depends  on  your  confidante. 

'  I  must  tell  you,'  pursued  Miss 
Duff,  *  that  on  leaving  the  diav- 
ing-room,  I  merely  betook  mjself 
up-stairs,  to  see  if  my  cap  was 
straight.  Satisfied  with  my  ap- 
pearance, I  retraced  my  steps, 
uncertain  whether  to  enter  the 
drawing-room  or  repair  to  the 
dining-room.  Child,  mark  mj 
words !  Providence  led  me  to  the 
former !  I  proceeded  there,  cany- 
ing  my  spectacles  in  my  hand. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  door  they 
fell — once  more  observe  how  every 
action  was  ordained.  I  stooped 
to  pick  them  up,  and  fancying 
they  were  broken,  naturally  stood 
for  a  second  on  the  s}K)t,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  and  while  so  engaged 
heard  voices  in  the  room,  low 
voices,  child — * 

*  Eavesdropping  in  fact,'  thought 
her  listener,  but  only  nodded,  and 
asked,  '  What  then  Y 

'  Subdue  your  impatience — 
though  I  grant  it  is  natural--and 
you  shall  hear  "  what  then."  ^'ow 
listen.  With  these  ears  of  mine, 
these  two  ears,  child,  I  distinctly 
heard  your  friend  Miss  Grant, 
your  dear  bosom  friend,  say  in 
low  tender  tones,  ^*  Let  us  be 
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quiet  about  it  all  just  now,  and 
^we  can  arrange  our  plans  together 
another  time."  (As  the  reader 
may  have  observed,  Miss  Du£f 
ivas  given  to  exaggeration.)  '  Now, 
child,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
and  what  will  you  do  with  your 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  now  )* 

'  2>o,  auntr  returned  Fanny 
quietly.  'What  should  I  do] 
Nothing,  of  course.  This  is  no 
afiair  of  mine.  I  know  Norah 
well ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  she 
is  perfectly  competent  to  look 
after  her  own  affairs.' 

'What!'  almost  screamed  her 
aont,  '  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
have  no  more  idea  of  your  duty 
in  this  matter — your  duties  as 
mistress  of  this  house,  as  guardian 
of  this  young  and  giddy  girlt 
Are  you  actually  blind  enough 
not  to  see  that  this  Mr.  Leices- 
tershire has  proposed  and  been 
accepted  by  your  friend?  That 
they  have  agreed  together  to  keep 
all  their  plans  quiet )  that  no  one 
shall  know  a  thing  about  the 
matter  but  their  two  selves ;  that 
— that,  in  short,  that — ' 

Excitement  choked  her  utter* 
ance;  she  rose,  strode  once  or 
twice  up  and  down  the  room,  sat 
down  again,  dashed  her  hand  into 
her  pocket,  produced  a  pepper- 
minty  popped  it  into  her  mouth, 
and  began  sucking  it  in  an  ex- 
cited manner,  as  her  niece  made 
answer,  firmly  and  quietly,  look- 
ing particularly  dignified  beside 
the  irascible  old  lady : 

^  I  think  you  forget,  aunt,  that 
had  Mrs.  Giant  in  any  way  doubted 
our  powers  of  taking  care  of  Norah 
she  would  never  have  intrusted 
her  to  us,' 

'  Her  mother  is  probably  a  silly 
helpless  woman — an  invalid,  is 
ehe  not  1 — ^who  never  thought  of 
the  position  in  which  her  child 
would  be  placed.  Pray  who 
chaperons  this  girl  at  home?' 
inquired  Miss  Duff  hotly. 


'  Mrs.  Grant  is  by  no  means  an 
invalid,  only  not  strong,  and 
without  exception  the  nicest  and 
most  sensible  woman  I  know, 
l^orah  has  a  married  aunt  also  in 
London,  and  is  most  carefully 
chaperoned,  I  can  assure  you. 
Now  let  me  give  you  my  opinion 
of  what  you  have  told  me.  I 
think  that  probably  you  have 
made  some  mistake — overheard 
and  repeated  words  which  have 
really  quite  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  you  have  assigned 
to  them«  Norah  is  a  girl  entirely 
to  be  trusted.  I  do  not  think  it 
in  the  least  likely  that  things  are 
as  you  suppose ;  but  even  if  I  did, 
I  should  still  say,  leave  matters 
alonot  Norah  certainly  knows, 
and  will  attend  to,  her  own  busi- 
ness best,  and  should  she  wish  for 
advice,  will  undoubtedly  ask  for 
it;  not  till  she  does  so  would 
either  my  husband  or  I  force  it 
on  her,  I  am  sure  of  that.' 

Miss  Duff  literally  gasped, 
turned  round  on  her  chair  so  as 
to  face  her  niece,  and  exclaimed, 

'And  you  call  yourself  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  yet  will  not  stretch 
out  so  much  as  a  finger  to  help 
this  girl !  I  declare,  if  I  knew  her 
address,  I  would  write  and  warn 
her  mother  myself.'  (Fanny  felt 
immensely  relieved  that  she  did 
not  know  it.)  *  I  seem  to  be  the 
only  person  in  this  house  who 
possesses  one  grain  of  common 
sense,  one  unselfish  motive,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  ask  his  help  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  seems  at  least  to  have  a 
head  on  his  shoulders.' 

Fanny's  patience  was  all  but 
worn  out ;  but  remembering  what 
she  owed  to  a  guest  in  her  own 
house,  answered, 

'I  beg,  aunt,  you  wiU  do  no 
such  thing.  I  assure  you  that 
even  were  things  as  you  suppose, 
it  could  do  no  possible  good,  and 
might  do  an  infinite  amount  of 
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harm.  It  is  getting  very  late, 
and  I  am  sure  if  you  eit  up  any 
longer  you  will  suffer  for  it  to- 
morrow. If  you  really  have  any- 
thing more  to  say  on  this  matter, 
I  must  ask  you  to  address  yourself 
to  my  hushand,  though  I  know 
he  is  sure  to  think  as  I  do.' 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door 
at  that  moment,  and  Mr.  Boss 
popped  in  his  head,  looking  sur- 
prised and  slightly  amused  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Duff. 

*  What,  you  here,  aunt  Betsey !' 
he  exclaimed.  'Nothing  gone 
"vvrong  with  Bijou,  I  hope)  I 
fancied  he  ate  too  good  a  sup- 
per.* 

Miss  Duff  rose,  walked  majes- 
tically to  the  door,  turned  round 
as  she  reached  it,  and  answered  in 
her  most  oracular  manner, 

*  Nothing  gone  wrong )  0  dear 
me,  no,  certainly  not — at  least,  so 
your  wife  says.  Only  I  shall  de- 
sire ten  minutes'  conversation 
with  you  at  your  leisure,  Edward 
iloss.'  She  opened  the  door  as 
if  to  leave  ;  then,  once  more  fac- 
ing round,  raised  her  disengaged 
hand,  pointing  it  at  Ned,  and  say- 
ing solemnly,  ^  Bememher  your 
dead  mother,  Edward,'  swept 
slowly  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Boss  stood  amazed  at  this 
remarkable  demonstration.  Could 
his  aunt  possibly  have  gone  mad  ? 
or  whence  this  mysterious  allusion 
to  his  mother,  when  the  poor  lady 
had  been  sleeping  peacefully  in  a 
quiet  Lowland  churchyard  for 
more  than  ten  years)  Fanny 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,  as  her  husband 
turned  to  her  for  explanation. 
But  as  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the 
affair  struck  her,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  Miss  Dufi**s  figure  during 
her  final  oration,  with  the  large 
peppermint  still  stuck  in  her 
cheek,  came  across  her  mind,  she 
ended  by  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing, 
and  then  proceeded  to  repeat  tho 


conversation,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  it 

*  What  do  I  think  of  it,  my 
darling  f  he  answered,  smoothing 
his  wife's  pretty  hair,  as  she  lay 
back  in  her  chair.  '  I  think  it  is 
as  clear  a  case  of  eavesdropping 
as  ever  I  came  across ;  and  if  she 
speaks  to  me  as  she  proposes,  I 
shall  be  strongly  tempted  to  tell 
her  so.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  fsr 
more  likely  she  overheard  Norah 
refusing  Leicester  than  accepting 
him,  if  there  is  any  proponl  in 
the  question,  which  I  much  doubt 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  stupid  time  to  choose, 
when  we  were  all  so  shortly  to 
return.* 

*  Yes ;  but  you  know  Pereival 
is  so  very  stupid,'  interrupted  his 
wife. 

'So  he  is,  my  dear,  I  gnat, 
and  he  may  have  been  stupid 
enough  to  do  this ;  but  I  doubt 
it.  Norah  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  snubbing  him ;  and  the 
wonder  to  me  is  that  he  does  not 
observe  how  little  his  attentions 
are  desired.  But  he  is  dense 
enough  for  anything,  and  I  fear 
will  never  rest  till  he  does  get  a 
decided  refusal  I  admire  Norah's 
wish  to  save  him  the  pain  of  one ; 
but  I  believe  that  even  though 
he  be  madly  enough  in  love  with 
her  just  now,  he  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  would,  after  the  first 
pang,  perhaps,  be  much  cut  up 
about  a  refusal  I  fancy  he  would 
be  "on  with  the  new  love*'  almost 
before  he  was  "  off  with  the  old.**' 

'What  bothers  me,'  returned 
his  wife,  '  is  that  I  am  nearly  sure, 
if  the  ground  were  clear,  some  one 
else  would  be  only  too  ready  to 
take  his  place,  and  with  more 
chance  of  success.  Mr.  Lindsay's 
manner  to  Norah  has  entirely 
changed  these  last  two  days.  1 
am  certain  Pereival,  or  some  one 
else,  has  been  confiding  that  young 
man's  plans  to  him.     Ned,  what 
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makes  your  annt  so  dislike  the 
idea  of  Norah  accepting  Ferciyal? 
Has  she  anything  against  him  V 

'  Not  that  I  know  of;  in  fact, 
I  am  sure  she  never  heard  much 
about  him  till  she  came  here.  But 
you  know  she  objects  to  matri- 
mony "  on  principle,"  as  she  says. 
Poor  soul,  there  is  some  story  I 
haye  heard,  how  she  was  cruelly 
jilted  in  her  young  days  by  a  scamp 
of  a  man  whom  it  is  a  mercy  she 
escaped.  This  has  sadly  soured 
her  temper,  and  she  always  seems 
to  think  it  her  duty  to  put  a  stop, 
as  far  as  she  can,  to  any  love 
affair  likely  to  lead  to  marriage.' 

*  Poor  aunt  Betsey  !  then  there 
is  some  excuse  for  her,'  remarked 
Fanny  compassionately.  *  But, 
Ned,  do  you  think  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  make  the  way  easier  for 
Mr.  Lindsay  V 


*  I  think,  dear,  you  are  most 
likely  to  help  him  by  leaving 
things  entirely  alone.  Some  con- 
clusion will  probably  soon  be  ar- 
rived at  between  Norah  and  that 
young  goose  Leicester.  Besides, 
GeoflFrey  must  remember  for  him- 
self that  "  faint 'heart  never  won 
fair  lady."  Do  not  fear,  all  will 
come  right  in  time.' 

*  Dear  old  Ned,'  said  his  little 
wife,  reaching  up  to  kiss  him,  as 
she  rose  to  prepare  for  bed,  *  you 
have  always  such  a  large  amount 
of  faith.  I  wish  I  resembled  you 
more  in  that  particular.' 

'  One  needs  to  practise  it  pretty 
often  in  this  world  of  ours,  if  we 
are  to  keep  quiet  minds  at  all; 
in  greater  matters  than  in  these 
also,'  he  added,  returning  the  kiss 
with  interest. 


{To  be  canHnued,) 
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Bt  thk  Author  of  '  Estellb.* 


TflE  rose  is  dead,  but  we  do  not  weep  her ; 

We  watch  the  deeper  colour  that  glows 
On  the  leaves  of  the  large  Virginia  creeper. 

And  then  we  cease  to  mourn  for  the  rose. 
If  the  rose  withers,  the  scarlet  berry 

Reddens  the  hedges,  the  crimson  leaf 
Shines  like  a  flame,  and  our  hearts  are  merry  : 

Summer  is  over,  we  feel  no  grief. 

We  birds  sing  on  in  the  city's  centre, 

Or  London  garden,  as  when  the  rays 
Of  the  high  sun  through  the  streets  would  enter. 

For  now  comes  the  shade  of  the  autumn  days. 
And,  0,  the  scarlet  berry  is  hiding 

Miles  away  from  the  London  square ; 
The  winds  of  the  early  night  brought  the  tiding, 

And  we  will  seek  it,  for  we  know  where. 
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Sometimes  we  drop  a  little  gray  feather 

Into  the  throngs  of  the  crowded  street ; 
And  sing  our  songs  as  we  fly  together, 

And  dream  of  the  berry,  round  and  sweet. 
Sometimes  above  the  roofs  of  the  city 

We  flit  from  the  tree  and  the  parapet, 
And  look  at  the  hurrying  crowds  with  pity, 

An^  the  long  dull  toil  that  their  fate  has  set. 

Our  lessons  are  lighter :  we  learn  to  cover 

The  fledgelings  rocking  on  yonder  bough 
"We  teach  them  to  sway,  to  twitter,  to  hover, 

To  sing  in  the  swing  of  the  wind's  soft  sough. 
I  am  a  sparrow,  my  neighbour  a  martin ; 

We  have  our  duties,  our  days  fulfil, 
Deeds  that  our  short  bright  lives  take  part  in, 

We  live  as  if  it  were  summer  stilL 

For,  O,  the  autumn  berries  are  peeping, 

Looking  for  us  as  we  look  for  them ; 
The  russet  leaves  hold  them  safe  in  their  keeping. 

They  crown  the  woods  as  a  diadem. 
What  though  the  gold  laburnum  tosses 

No  more  tassels  for  us  this  year) 
We  cannot  grieve  for  our  summer  losses, 

Because  the  autumn  berries  are  here. 

I  saw  our  portraits,  once  when  bitter 

And  brooding  winter  clung  avS  a  shroud 
To  the  snowy  earth,  and  the  delicate  twitter 

We  uttered  was  quite  unheard  by  the  crowd. 
There  were  our  portraits !  The  hospital  cherished 

A  picture  of  birds,  and  a  scarlet  prize 
Of  the  berries  we  love.    We  were  almost  perished  : 

The  sight  of  the  berries  rejoiced  our  eyes. 

White  hand,  weak  hand,  we  wished  you  were  stronger, 

Throwing  us  crumbs  on  the  window-ledge ; 
And  we  pecked,  and  prayed  that  a  little  longer 

Our  favourites  might  deck  the  leafless  hedge. 
Afterwards,  and  in  the  mid  of  the  summer, 

We  clustered  near  to  the  hospital -wall; 
Alas,  in  that  bed  reposed  a  new  comer, 

Deaf  to  our  friendly  chirruping  call ! 

Still,  though  the  sunshine  makes  way  for  embers, 

Through  the  wind's  sigh  we  can  hear  the  charm 
Of  all  that  is  past,  and  my  heart  remembers 

That  poor  patient's  thin  outstretched  arm. 
Through  the  rain  and  the  mist  we  hearken. 

The  martin  and  I,  to  that  tale  of  a  deed 
So  tender;  the  year  must  eternally  darken, 

Ere  we  forget  his  help  in  our  need.  £.  m.  h. 
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Aw,  bedad,  sir,  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  yeh  a  bit  Shnre  now  that 
we're  safe  oat  ar  our  thrabble  it's 
only  too  glad  I  am  t'  tell  th'  story 
t'  any  wan  that'll  jtst  let  iyiry 
wan  know  that  me  good  husband, 
Pat  Cassidy,  niyir  had  act  or  part 
in  th'  nrordher  av  his  oald  nncle 
Tim — God  rest  hia  sowl ! — this 
fine  Christamas-eye;  for  it's  he  that 
wasn't  th'  bad  soart ! 

Well,  sir,  me  an'  Pat  was  coor- 
tin' — jist  puUin'  a  coard,  as  th' 
sayin'  is — for  close  an'  two  year. 
Not  that  he  sed  mnch  t'  me  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  shure,  sir,  nsen't  I 
t'  see  th'  heart  in  his  face  whin 
he'd  meet  me  in  th'  chapel-yard 
after  mass  av  a  Sunda',  or  at  fair 
or  market,  or  whin  we'd  sit  dis- 
ooorsin'  annndher  a  hedge  ar  a 
Sanda'  eyeninM  He  was  a  fine 
sthrappin'-lookin'  boy,  wid  th'  best 
behavioar  ay  any  wan  iyir  I  met ; 
bat  share,  sir,  he'll  be  in  in  a  min- 
nit ;  he's  only  jist  gettin'  a  creel 
ay  tarf  from  th'  stack. 

It's  jist  about  three  years  ago 
sencePatasked  me  ay  I'd  marry  him. 
Ay  coorse  no  dacint  girl  cud  say 
she  would  all  at  wanst ;  that  'ud 
be  a  disgrace  t'  her.  So  I  kept 
qoillin'  up  a  bit  ay  me  apem  as  we 
war  sittin'  anundber  th'  hedge  that 
Sunda'  eyenin',  an'  th'  sorra  word 
I  Bed.  An*,  bedad,  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  yeh,  sir,  that  I  don't  think 
I  cud  say  a  word  wid  th'  joy,  for  I 
loyed  Pat, — well,  sir,  no,  not  as 
well  as  I  love  him  now  that  he's 
me  good  husband;    but  I  byed 


him  as  well  as  any  girl  cud  loye 
any  boy  before  she's  marrid  t' 
him. 

'  Mary  Rooney,'  sez  he, — shure 
it's  well  I  rimimber  iyiry  word  he 
sed ;  an'  throth  I  cud  hardly  hear 
his  yoice, — '  faith  it's  th*  brakin's 
o'  me  heart  yeh  are  intirely  !  Pm 
that  fond  ay  yeh,  Mary,  that  I'd 
liye  an  th'  clippins  o'  tin  wid  yeh, 
sooner  nor  in  a  slated  house  wid 
any  wan  else.' 

Well,  bedad,  I  knewn  Pat  was 
in  umeet,  an'  it's  no  matther  what 
I  sed  meself  now ;  anyhow,  we 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
yaynant  that  Pat  was  t'  spake  t' 
th'  priest  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  yeh  know  it,  sir,  but  Pat's 
people  war  all  dead,  an'  he  was  an 
orfin,  an'  he  always  lived  wid  his 
ould  uncle,  Tim  SuUiyan.  He  was 
allaways  called  ould  ^Tim  the 
Smaddherer,'  bekase  he  used  t' 
whitewash  an' t'  do  jobs  ay  plas- 
therin'  all  through  th'  counthry. 
Aw,  but  it's  he  was  the  miserly 
ould  chap  !  Afther  a  while  he 
was  near  bein'  kilt  wan  day,  be 
raison  ay  an  ould  wall  that  he  was 
plastherin'  up  giyin*  way  an'  fallin' 
on  him.  He  was  near  dyin',  so  he 
was.  An  thin  whin  Docthor 
Crean  sed  he  was  as  well  as  iyir  he 
cud  be,  what  d'ye  think,  sir,  but  it 
was  found  out  that  poor  onld  Tim's 
right  hand  an'  arm  was  no  use  t' 
him  at  all ;  an'  there  they  used  to 
haug  for  all  th'  world  as  dead  an' 
as  withered  as  ay  he  got  a  fairy 
blast. 

<  Mary,'  sez  Pat  t'  me  wan  day, 
'  d'ye  know  I'm  onaisy  about  me 
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ancle  Tim )  He  has  each  a  qnare 
look  in  his  fkce  sometimes,  jist  as 
though  he  was  hidin'  somethin' 
from  me,  or  thinkin'  somethin* 
quare.' 

*  Throth,  Pat,'  sez  I,  *  me  mother 
sed  th'  same  thing  last  Sonda' 
"whin  we  saw  him.' 

'Did  she  now?*  he  sez,  quite 
glad-like. 

*  Ay,*  sez  I ;  *  an'  d'ye  know 
me  mother  says  she  thinks  yer 
uncle  must  have  some  money 
sayed  somewhere,  an'  that  he's 
afeard  av  bein'  robbed  ay  it  now 
that  he*s  not  able  t*  use  his  right 
hand  an'  arm,  ay  any  wan  was  t' 
come  t'  tbry  and  take  it  from 
him.' 

Pat  looked  at  me,  an'  thin  he 
gives  a  smile,  an'  he  sez  in  his  own 
quare  way, 

*WeU,  now,  Mary  alannah,  I 
don't  say  but  what  yer  mother's  as 
cute  as  a  pancake;  but  shure 
what'd  me  uncle  Tim  be  thryin' 
t'  hide  any  thin'  from  me  forf 

*I  don't  know,  Pat;  but  yeh 
know  he  was  allaways  quare,'  sez 
L 

Well,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  shure  poor  ould  Tim  SuUi- 
yan  got  quarer  an'  quarer,  an'  at 
last  Pat  spoke  t'  Father  Mulcahy 
about  it,  an'  asked  his  adyioe. 

*  Lave  yer  uncle  t'  me,  Pat,' 
sez  Father  Mulcahy.  Til  soon 
find  out  what's  throublin'  him.  I 
know  a  good  dale,  but  it's  undher 
sale  ay  confession ;  but  I'll  spake 
t'  yer  uncle  Tim,  an'  we'll  aise 
his  mind  betchnne  uz.' 

Three  or  four  days  afther,  I  was 
sittin'  in  th'  door,  doin'  a  little  bit 
ay  sewin'y  whin  who  comes  along 
be  Dogherty 's  boreen  but  Pat  ?  I 
seen  he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  an' 
I  got  up  an'  wint  t'  meet  him.  His 
eyes  was  dancin'  out  ay  his  head, 
an'  he  sez  in  a  whisper, 

*  Whisht,  Mary  acushla  !  Shure 
it's  a  made  man  I  am,  an*  a  proud 
woman  you  ought  t'  be  this  day !' 


He  looked  such  a  fine  band- 
some  boy  that  I  don't  deny  I  did 
feel  a  proud  girl ;  but  I  didn't  tell 
him  that,  ay  coorse. 

^Arrah,  tell  me  what  it's  all 
about,  Pat,*  sez  L 

<  Just  this,'  he  sez,  still  in  a 
whisper,  as  ay  he  was  afeard  ay 
any  wan  listenin'.  *  Father  Mulcahy 
got  th'  soft  side  ay  me  uncle  Hm, 
an'  what  d'ye  think,  Mary  alannah Y 
but  th'  ould  fella  has  been  puttin' 
money  by  for  many  a  year,  an'  he 
sez  it's  all  for  me,  as  I  was  like  a 
good  son  t'  him.' 

Poor  Pat  got  yery  red  whin  h$ 
tould  me  that,  an'  I  sez — an  shpi^ 
it  was  only  th'  truth,  not  a  woid 
more  nor  less — 

'  So  yeh  war,  Pat,  as  good  a  son 
as  iyir  brathed.' 

'  Well,  th'  say  a  good  son  makfls 
a  good  husband,  Mary,'  sez  he; 
'  anyhow  let  me  tell  yeh  the  nst 
ay  me  story.  What  d'ye  tl^- 
but  me  uncle  Tim  has  close  upM 
a  hundhred  an'  twinty  ponm^ 
an'  he  keeps  it  all  in  our  evn 
cabin  V 

*  Pat !'  sez  I ;  for  who'd  ivir  think 
ould  Tim  Sullivan  cud  have  sudi  a 
fortune ) 

<Ay,'  sez  Pat,  <he  has  been 
hidin'  it  away  ivery where,  an'  now 
Father  Mulcahy  got  him  t'  pRh 
mise  t'  take  it  in  t'  MistherBracD^ 
t'  th'  bank  in  Clonmel  where 
they'd  take  care  ay  it  for  him,  an* 
there'd  be  no  fear  av  him  ban' 
robbed,' 

<  Bedad,  it's  a  great  day  for  us, 
Pat,'  sez  I. 

*  It  is,  Mary,'  he  sez ;  '  an'  now 
what  I  want  yeh  t'  do  is  this :  me 
uncle  Tim  wants  t'  go  t'  th'  btak 
t'-morrow,  so  I  can't  go  wid  him, 
for  I  haye  t'  go  t'  Bracken  ftir 
wid  the  two  pigs,  so  I  want  yeh  t^ 
take  me  uncle  into  th'  bank  md 
yeh.' 

*Ay  coorse  I  wUl,'  sez  I;  for 
throth  I'd  do  more  nor  that  for 
Pat 
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'  Teh  see,  bekase  ay  Isis  withered 
hand  an'  arm  I  don't  like  him  t' 
go  alone,'  sez  Pat ;  *  for  it's  lonely 
crassin'  th'  mountains;  an'  thin 
some  blackgards  might  know  he 
had  th'  bit  ay  money,  an'  set  an 
him.' 

*  Throth  Pm  not  mnch  nse  ay 
th'  did,  Pat,'  sez  I,  langhin' ;  an' 
Pat  laughed  too,  for  it  was  only 
in  fan  what  he  was  sayin'  about 
any  wan  doin'  anythin'  t'  th'  ould 
tmcle. 

Och !  Wirra,  wirra  I  Shure 
wasn't  it  th'  black  bitther  momin' 
that  riz  th'  next  day  %  Ould  Tim 
kem  down  t'  our  cabin,  dhrivin' 
th'  low-backed  car*  wid  a  chaff 
bed  an'  it,  an'  a  blue  quilt  oyer 
that  for  me  t'  sit  on. 

'  Well,  God  be  wid  yeh  both  I' 
sez  me  mother,  as  we  war 
goin'  away;  an'  she  threwn  an 
ould  shoe  afther  uz  for  luck,  an' 
it  hit  ould  Tim  Sulliyan's  withered 
hand. 

He  turned  round  quite  quick, 
an'  his  face  got  red,  an'  he  was 
goin' t'  throw  t'  shoe  back ;  only 
I  cried  out, 

'Tim  agrah,  for  th'  loye  ay 
God,  an'  don't  throw  back  th' 
luckr 

'  Arrah,  whisht,  girl,'  he  sez,  in 
his  quare  angry  way, '  why  wouldn't 
I  throw  it  back  V 

'Bekase  it's  unlucky,'  sez  I; 
an'  shure,  sir,  I  cudn't  say  more 
nor  that.  But  Tim  Sulliyan  wasn't 
like  other  people. 

*"Divil  may  care,"'  sez  he, 
'  as  Punch  sed  whin  he  lost 
mass  !  I'll  taiche  yer  mother  t' 
make  game  of  me  dead  hand — so 
I  will  I'  an'  wid  that  he  threwer 
back  th'  ould  shoe,  an',  och  hone 
a-rie,  shure  not  a  lie  I'm  tellin' 
when  I  say  he  threwn  back  the 
luck  too. 

On  we  wint  oyer  the  mountains, 

*  A  vehicle  without  springs,  and  with 
wheels  formed  of  solid  pieces  of  wood, 
the  only  kind  of  car  which  stands  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  mountain  roads. 


for  it  was  a  good  seyen  miles  t' 
ClonmeL  Ould  Tim  didn't  spake 
much ;  an'  sez  1 1'  him, 

'Arrah,  Tim,  what  are  yeh 
bringin'  in  the  sack  ay  piatees  for, 
for  it's  not  eyen  the  market- 
dayr 

'  Ax  no  qnistions,'  he  sez,  quite 
short,  '  an  ye'U  be  tould  no  lies.' 

*  Throth,'  sez  I, — but,  shure,  I 
was  only  in  fun  all  th'  time, — '  it's 
me  own  opinion,  Tim,  that  yeh 
haye  all  th'  money  in  the  sack, 
an'  that  it's  not  piatees  at  alL' 

Ould  Tim  giyes  a  jump,  an'  sez, 

*  Now  look  here,  Mary  Rooney, 
yer  not  goin'  t'  come  oyer  me 
that  away.  Ifs  nothin'  t'  you 
where  I  keep  th'  money.' 

Afther  that  th'  sorra  word  more 
he  sed  until  we  kem  t'  th'  bank  in 
Bagwell -sthreet.  It's  a  grand 
house,  shure  enough.  So  we  wint 
up  th'  steps,  ould  Tim  carryin'  th' 
sack  ay  piatees  on  his  back.  The 
yery  first  person  we  met  was 
Michael  Neale,  a  third  cousin  ay 
me  mother's,  an'  there  he  was, 
dhressed  like  a  gintleman,  in  a 
blue  coat  an'  brass  buttons, 
bekase  he  was  th'  saryint  at  th' 
bank. 

'  Arrah,  Mary  Rooney,'  sez  he, 
'  it's  glad  I  am  t'  see  yeh ;  an' 
how  are  you,  Tim,  an'  where  are 
yeh  goin'  wid  the  piaties  !' 

*  Never  mind,'  sez  Tim.  '  I 
want  t'  see  the  masther ;  I  want 
Misther  Bradley.' 

'Hadn't  yeh  betther  laye  th' 
piatees  here,'  sez  Michael;  an' 
shure  he  was  right  too. 

But  no,  bed  ad  !  Ould  Tim  tuk 
no  notice  ay  what  Michael  sed ; 
but  in  athrough  th'  glass  doors  he 
walked,  an'  me  foUyin'  him. 

'  Young  man,'  sez  ould  Tim  t' 
a  gintleman  in  a  glass  case, 
'  Where's  yer  masther  7' 

'  Who  V  sez  he. 

'  Yer  masther,'  says  Hm. 

'I  suppose  yeh  want  Misther 
Bradley  f'  says  he. 
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*  Didn't  I  say  so  V  sez  oald  Tim, 
who  had  a  short  timper. 

Misther  Bradley  kem  oat,  an' 
he  sez, 

'  O,  BO  yon're  Timothy  Scilli?an, 
that  Father  Mulcahy  was  tellin' 
me  aboat.    Come  in  here.' 

Well,  we  wint  round  be  th' 
back  ay  th'  glass  cases  into  the 
pnrtiest  little  parlour  yeh  ivir  laid 
yer  two  eyes  on;  an'  thin  Tim 
tould  th'  gintleman  that  he  wanted 
t'  put  his  hnndhred  an'  twinty 
pounds  in  th*  bank. 

*  We'll  take  th'  hoighth  av  good 
care  av  it  for  yeh,'  sez  Misther 
Bradley,  that  was  as  pleasant- 
spoken  a  gintleman  as  ye'd  meet. 
'An'  yer  quite  right  to  take 
Father  Mulcahy's  advice,  and  t' 
put  it  in  the  Bank  av  Ireland.' 

'  ril  let  yeh  take  care  av  it,' 
sez  ould  Tim,  houldin'  out  th' 
sack  av  piatees,  '  av  ye'll  just  keep 
th'  money  the  way  I  give  it  t' 
you.' 

Misther  Bradley  stan's  up  an' 
looks  acrass  the  table. 

*  Why,  thin,'  sez  he,  in  a  won- 
dherin'  voice,  *  an'  have  yeh  th' 
full  av  that  sack  av  money,  me 
good  man  7  It  must  be  all  in  cop- 
pers !' 

*  Th'  divil  a  copper !'  sez  ould 
Tim,  quite  smart.  'It's  all  in 
goold.' 

'  A  sack  av  goold  I '  sez  I.  *  Why, 
Tim,  shure  it's  piatees  yeh  have  in 
that  sack.' 

'Now  wimmin  is  too  fond  av 
talkin','  sez  Tim.  *  See  here,  sur ;' 
an'  he  opens  th'  sack,  an'  there 
was  nothin'  t'  be  seen  but  piatees. 

'Let's  hear  all  about  it,'  sez 
Misther  Bradley,  an'  throth  I  think 
I  seen  a  laugh  in  his  eyes.  But 
who  cud  help  it?  For  whin  I  tell 
yeh  all,  ye'll  say  it  was  no  wondher, 
sir,  that  I  couldn't  help  laughin' 
meself. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

'At I'  sez  ould  Thn  Sullivan, 
lookin'  at  me, '  yeh  may  laugh  av 
yeh  like,  me  dacint  girsha.  But  I 
wasn't  goin'  V  be  such  a  fool  as  f 
tell  yeh  what  was  in  th'  sack  whin 
we  war  comin'  down  th'  mountains. 
Who  did  I  know  might  be  lis- 
tenin'  V 

'Let  ns  come  t'  business,'  sez 
Misther  Bradley.  'Where's  the 
money  you  want  to  put  into  the 
bank  V 

'  Here,  sir ;'  an'  ould  Tim  takes 
up  a  fine  piatee — a  Scotch  Down — 
an'  out  av  it  he  takes  a  sovereign. 

'  Well,  that  bates  !'  sez  L 

'  Bedad,  Tim/  sez  Misther  Brad- 
ley, an'  he  thryin'  t'  keep  down  th' 
laughin',  '  yeh  have  a  way  av  yer 
own  av  keepin'  yer  money  safe. 
That's  not  th'  way  th'  Bank  av 
Ireland  keeps  its  money.' 

'  WeU,  sir,  it's  about  that  I  want 
t'  spake,'  sez  Tim.  '  Yeh  see,  sir, 
there's  a  hundhered  an'  twinty 
goold  sovereigns  there  in  that  sad^ 
an'  iviry  wan  av  thim  is  hid  sep'rate 
in  a  piatee.  It's  th*  way  I  kep  thim 
this  many  a  year;  an'  whin  th' 
piatees  begins  t'  get  bad,  thin  I 
change  thim,  and  put  the  sovereigns 
into  fresh  piatees.  Now,  sir,  I 
don't  mind  a  bit  lavin'  th'  money 
wid  yeh,  av  ye'll  keep  it  jist  as  it 
is,  an'  I'U  come  reg'lar  an'  keep 
an  eye  aftber  it  meself,  an'  change 
th'  piatees,  not  t'  give  yeh  th' 
thrubble  av  doin'  it.' 

'Me  good  man,'  sez  Misther 
Bradley,  '  yeh  make  a  great  mis- 
take !  Shure  we  cudn't  take  yer 
money  in  that  way.  Yeh  must 
thrust  the  bank — shure  yeh  don't 
think  th'  Bank  av  Ireland  'ud  rob 
yeh  av  itl' 

'  Now  see  here,  sir,'  sez  Tim 
Sullivan.  '  I  don't  mane  no  offinoe 
in  life;  but  yeh  know,  sir,  that 
whin  people  has  th'  handliu'  av 
money  it  offen  sticks  to  their 
fingers.' 
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'Look  here,  Salliyan/  sez 
Mistiber  Bradley.  '  Only  I  know 
it's  ignorance  makes  yoa  speak 
so,  rd  be  angry  with  yon.' 

'  No,  sir,  Fm  not  as  ignorant  as 
yeh  think,'  sez  Tim,  '  an'  I'll  only 
laye  me  money  wid  yeh  in  th'  way 
I  say ;  so  that  I  can  come  down 
any  day  an'  see  that  it's  not  touch- 
ed. An'  I'll  change  th'  piatees 
meself,  not  to  give  yeh  th' 
thmbble,  sir.' 

Well,  me  jewil,  shnre  there 
was  great  talk  betchnne  onld  Tim 
SnUiyan  an'  Misther  Bradley. 
Th'  gintleman  sed  a  lot  that  I 
didn't  nndherstand  about  intherest, 
whatiyir  that  is,  an'  it's  me  own 
opinion  that  Tim  didn't  nndher- 
stand it  aither ;  an'  th'  long  an'  th' 
short  ay  it  all  was,  that  Tim 
wouldn't  laye  the  money  in  th' 
Bank  ay  Ireland,  onless  he  was 
let  keep  it  safe  in  th'  piatees,  an' 
come  an'  look  at  it  whiniyer  he 
liked. 

*  Go  out,  Mary,'  sez  Tim  t'  me, 
*  an'  look  afther  th'  car.  We  must 
be  gettin*  home  afore  nightfall' 

So  out  I  wint,  an'  found  th' 
horse  stanin'  quite  quiet ;  an'  there 
was  Michael  Neale  at  th'  top  ay 
th'  steps,  an'  shnre  I  cndn't  help 
tellin'  him  ay  th'  foolishness  ay 
onld  Tim  BuUiyan. 

^  Arrah  no,  Mary  !'  sez  Michael ; 
'  shnre,  yer  not  in  aimest  V 

'Bedad,  I  am,'  sez  I;  'an' 
shnre  here  we're  goin'  home  agin 
wid  Tim' s  hundhered  an'  twinty 
soyereigns  stuck  in  th'  sack  ay 
piatees.' 

'Throth,  he's  th'  quare  Tim,' 
sez  Michael.  '  Yez'll  hardly  be^ 
home  afore  dark.' 

*  Bedad,  we  won't,'  sez  I ;  '  for 
th'  crows  comes  home  airly  just 
now.' 

'Ay,  faith;  but  here's  onld 
Tim.' 

'Don't  tell  him  I  towld  yeh,' 
sez  I,  in  a  whisper,  knowin'  th' 
onld  fella's  qnareness. 


An'  thin,  shnre,  aff  we  wint 
again  across  th'  mountain  road. 
It  was  about  a  week  afore  Christ- 
mas, an'  there  was  a  little  snow 
an'  ice  an  th'  roads  that  med  it 
hard  for  th'  baste.  The  crathnr 
was  tired  too,  so  that  it  was  dark 
night  afore  we  kem  t'  th'  pass  ay 
Creeyagh,  just  a  mile  an'  a  half 
from  me  mother's. 

*  Tim,'  sez  I,  *  I'm  awful  cowld.' 

*  It's  a  hard  night,*  sez  he. 

An'  so  it  was;  it  was  freezin' 
fit  t'  kill  any  wan,  an'  th'  stars 
was  sparklin'  up  in  th'  sky. 

*  D'ye  know,  Tim,'  sez  I,  *  I'm 
that  cramped  an'  cowld  here  sittin' 
an  th'  car,  that  1  think  I'll  get 
down  an'  walk  th'  rest  ay  th'  way 
home.' 

'  Jist  as  yeh  Hke,'  sez  he. 

'  Come  in  an'  haye  a  cup  ay  tay 
or  a  taste  ay  whisky  t'  keep  th' 
life  in  yeh,  whin  yer  passin','  sez  I. 

'  Thank  yeh  kindly,  Mary ;  so 
I  will,'  sez  he. 

Well,  off  I  wint,  an',  bedad,  I 
soon  got  fine  an'  warm,  whin  all 
ay  a  sudd  in  t  I  missed  me  footin' 
an  th'  ice,  an'  down  I  kem.  Me 
hands  was  all  scraped,  an'  a  sharp 
stone  ran  right  into  me  left  hand. 

Whin  I  got  home  I  saw  I  was 
all  bleedin',  but  I  put  a  cobweb 
an'  a  bit  ay  a  rag  an  it,  an'  didn't 
mind  it  a  bit 

Afther  a  while  who  comes  up 
but  Pat.  I  towld  him  all  about 
what  happened,  an',  shnre,  he  was 
angiy  at  first,  an'  thin  he  laughed. 
We  got  th'  tay  ready,  an'  some 
beautiful  griddle-cakes  an'  fresh 
butther,  an'  we  war  waitin'  for 
onld  Tim  Sullivan,  for  it  was  apast 
th'  time  for  him  t'  come. 

'  I  don't  hear  th'  car,'  sez  Pat, 
goin' t'  th'  doore  an'  listenin',  '  an' 
me  uncle  ought  t'  be  here  by  this.' 

We  waited  another  while,  an' 
thin  sez  Pat, 

'Bedad,  I'm  gettin'  onaisy! 
Maybe  th'  horse  fell  an  th'  ice; 
th'  roads  is  so  slippy,  an'  me  uncle 
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hasn't  th*  strengtli  t'  help  it  up. 
1*11  go  down  bj  the  Creeyagh 
Pass.' 

*  Ay,  do,  Pat,'  sez  me  mother  ; 
an'  as  soon  as  he  wint  out  she 
sez  t'  me, 

'  Throth,  Mary  alannah,  I 
didn't  like  onld  Tim  throwin' 
back  his  luck  this  mornin' ; 
people  may  laugh,  but  no  good 
cud  come  from  doin'  such  a 
thing.  Why,  even  didn't  some- 
thin'  happen  t*  yerself  1  Yeh  fell 
an'  cut  yer  hands.' 

'  Ay,  faith,  mother,'  sez  I,  an* 
me  hands  war  smartenin'  me ;  '  but 
shure  yeh  don't  think  anythin'  hap- 
pened t'  ould  Tim  Sulliran  V 

'  Throth,  I  dunno,'  she  se^ ; 
<  but  shure  he  ought  t'  be  here 
now.' 

I  don't  know  why  it  was,  but  I 
cudn't  rest  aisy  afther  me  mother 
sayin'  that;  an'  I  cudn't  take  a 
mouthful  ay  tay,  or  a  bit  ay  th' 
griddle-cake,  but  kep  goin'  back- 
wards an'  forrards  t'  th'  doore. 
It  was  freezin'  hard,  an'  there 
wasn't  a  breath  ay  air,  nor  a 
sound  anywhere ;  an'  just  as  I 
was  comin'  away  from  th'  doore 
wan  time,  I  thought  I  heerd 
some  wan  runnin'  up  th'  boreen. 

I  was  right  too.  The  steps 
kem  nearer  an'  nearer,  an'  in  a 
few  minnits  who  comes  runnin*  up 
but  Pat,  an'  ketchin'  hoult  ay  me 
he  comes  into  th'  kitchen. 

•  For  th'  love  o'  God,  what's 
th'  matther  V  sez  me  mother ;  an'  I 
gey  a  schreech,  for  Pat's  face  was 
as  white  as  th'  snow  outside,  an' 
his  eyes  bumin'  like  two  coals, 
an'  there  was  blood  on  th'  front 
ay  his  shirt,  an'  on  his  hands,  an' 
on  the  rest  av  his  clothes. 

« Pat  I  Pat  darlint !'  sez  I,  '  an' 
what's  this  for  at  all,  at  all  ?' 

'Me  uncle  Tim,'  he  sez,  in  a 
hoarse  soart  av  a  voice — 'he's 
kilt  there  bey  ant  near  th'  Cree- 
yagh Pass,  an'  some  wan  ran  away 
wid  th'  sack  wid  th'  money  in  it.' 


'  Kilt !'  sez  me  mother.  '  0 
Pat,  what'llwedof 

'  I'm  goin*  t*  run  over  t*  Paddy 
Gloskey's,  t'  ask  him  an'  th'  boys 
t'  come/  sez  Pat,  runnin'  t'  th' 
doore  as  he  was  spakin' ;  '  an'  yon, 
Mary,  run  aff  for  Father  Mulcahy, 
an'  he'll  bring  me  poor  unde  up 
here,  Mrs.  Rooney.' 

Av  coorse  that  was  all  settled, 
an'  me  mother  got  th'  bed  in  th' 
room  ready,  an'  Pat  an*  th'  Clos- 
keys,  th'  father  an'  th'  three  sons, 
wint  aflf  t'  th'  Creevagh  Pass  for 
poor  ould  Tim,  an'  meself  set  aii 
t'  th'  chapel-house  for  Father 
Mulcahy. 

'Now,  me  g^rl,'  sez  Father 
Mulcahy,  as  we  war  comin'  along 
over  th*  mountain  road,  ^  tell  me 
all  about  this  terrible  affair.' 

Shure,  thin,  sir,  I  towld  his 
rivirence  all  about  me  goin'  wid 
poor  ould  Tim  t'  th'  bank,  an*  how 
he  wouldn't  lave  th'  money;  an' 
thin  about  how  I  was  so  cowld  on 
th'  way  home,  an'  got  dovm  aa' 
walked  th'  rest  av  th'  way  \  an' 
av  how  Pat  kem  in  an'  thin 
wint  down  t'  th'  Creevagh  Pass, 
an'  kem  back  t'  say  his  uncle  was 
there,  kilt  intirely. 

'It's  a  bad  business,  Mary  ma 
gra  galj  sez  Father  Mulcahy,  an' 
just  thin  we  kem  t'  th*  doore. 

There  was  poor  ould  Tim  Sulli- 
van )yin'  an  th'  bed  in  th'  room, 
jist  as  th'  boys  carried  him  up. 
Shure  any  wan  cud  see  it  was 
death  was  on  his  face.  Father 
Mulcahy  wint  over  an'  tuk  hould 
av  his  hand  for  a  minnit,  an' 
looked  yery  sharp  into  his  face, 
an'  thin  he  turned  away,  an'  sez 
he  t'  me  mother  quite  nice  an' 
solemn-like : 

'  Biddy  Rooney,  call  in  some  av 
th*  nabours,  an'  we'll  say  a  mass 
for  th'  repose  av  his  sowL* 

Thin  we  all  knewn  for  sartin 
that  poor  ould  Tim  Sullivan  was 
dead.  He  was  th'  awfnllest  sigh^ 
sir,  yeh    ivir    seen.      Shure    his 
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head  was  reglar  battered  in  wid 
stones. 

'Now,  me  good  people,'  sez 
Father  Malcahy  afther  mass,  an' 
me  mother  an'  me  was  sayin'  oar 
bades,  Hhis  is  a  very  sarions  an' 
dhreadfnl  affair,  an'  some  wan  av 
yer  onght  to  go  an'  tell  the  polis 
at  wanst.' 

'I'm  goin',  yer  rifirence,'  sez 
Pat, '  as  soon  as  I  see  yer  rivirence 
home  acrass  the  mountain.' 

*  So  aff  Pat  set,  sir,  an'  in  a  few 
hoars  who  comes  bat  a  whole  lot 
ay  polis,  an'  a  docther ;  an'  some 
ay  th'  polis  stayed  all  night,  and 
nivir  lost  sight  av  poor  ould  Tim, 
an'  thin,  as  I  suppose  yeh  know, 
sir,  there  was  th'  inquist  th'  next 
day.  * 

Well,  sir,  at  th'  inqnist  they 
cad  only  find  out  that  poor  oald 
Tim  was  batthered  t'  death  wid 
stones  on  the  head,  but  th'  cud 
say  no  more;  so  then  Misther 
Beilly,    the    crowner,    sed    that 

*  Timothy  8alliyan  met  wid  his 
death  athrough  his  head  bein' 
batthered  wid  stones,  an'  want  av 
farther  ividence.' 


CHAPTEK  ni. 

But,  sir  dear,  shure  th'  qaarest 
part  ay  the  whole  thing  was  that 
afiher  poor  ould  Tim  Bullivan  was 
dead,  what  d'ye  think  but  in  his 
poor  withered  hand,  that  for  th' 
many's  th'  day  cudn't  hould  a  rush 
— ^it  was  that  wake — well,  in  his 
hand  was  tight  grasped  a  good  big 
bit  ay  some  quare  soart  ay  gray 
cloth! 

*  It's  wondherful  t'  think  about,' 
sez  Father  Mulcahy,  whin  the  doc- 
thor  an'  the  crowner  war  talkin' 
about  it 

^It  was  jist  th'  terror  an'  th' 
strength  ay  the  death-sthruggle 
that  did  it,'  sez  Docthor  Grean; 
<  he  was  in  such  a  desperate  way 


that  it  eyen  put  life  into  th'  wither- 
ed hand.' 

Well,  sir,  poor  ould  Tim  Sulli- 
yan  was  waked  in  me  mother's 
cabin,  an'  he  had  a  grand  funeral. 
All  the  nabonrs  from  far  an'  near 
kem  t'  it,  an'  Pat  an'  me  thought  it 
was  yery  nice  an'  respectful  ay  thim 
too.  So  whin  we  war  comin'  home 
me  mother  axed  Pat  t'  come  wid  us 
an' t'  haye  his  tay.  Th'  poor  boy 
was  yeiy  down  in  himself.  It 
wasn't  bad  enough  to  lose  his  uncle 
that  was  always  good  to  him,  as 
quare  as  he  was ;  but,  sir  dear,  it 
was  terrible  hard  t'  lose  th'  bit  ay 
money  too,  for  nayther  sight  nor 
light  ay  it  cud  we  git. 

*  Neyer  mind,  Pat,'  sez  I,  thryin' 
t'  comfort  the  poor  boy;  'neyer 
mind,  acushla !  Shure  wouldn't 
it  be  worse  nor  th'  dirty  money  ay 
we  lost  wan  another?'  An'  me  face 
turned  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock 
whin  I  sed  such  a  bowld  thing  t' 
th'  boy  that  was  coortin'  me ;  but 
it  was  jist  me  heart  said  it,  I 
cudn't  help  meself. 

*Yer  right,  Mary  ayoumeen, 
yer  right,  acushla !'  he  sez.  '  But 
this  I'm  detarmined  on,  Mary :  1*11 
niyir  rest  antil  I  ^x  me  poor 
uncle's  Tim's  murdther  on  some 
wan.' 

Well,  jist  as  Pat  sed  that,  we 
heerd  some  thrampin',  an'  in  walked 
some  ay  th'  polis.  The  sergeant 
walked  oyer  t'  Pat,  an'  sez  he, 

*  Pathrick  Dionysius  Cassidy, 
in  the  Queen's  name  I  arrest  you 
for  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Timothy  Sulliyan.' 

Pat  jumped  up ;  but  before  he 
cud  say  wan  word,  th'  polisman 
had  th'  handcuffs  on  him. 

I  thought  I'd  haye  died  wid  th' 
shame  an'  th'  fright,  sir.  I  felt 
iyiry  dhrop  ay  blood  goin'  back  t' 
me  heart,  an'  me  head  ?dnt  intirely 
whin  th'  sergeant  kem  oyer  t'  me 
an'  sed, 

*  Mary  Josephine  Booney,  in  the 
Queen's  name   I  arrest  you  for 
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being  oonoemed  in  the  murder  of 
Timothy  SuUivan.' 

Me  poor  mother  nearly  wint 
mad,  sir.  Bat  off  we  war  tok, 
an*  Uiat  night  we  war  lodged  in 
Glonmel  jaO. 

Och,  weirasthru  !  bat  it  was  th' 
crael  day  for  az  both  !  I  cudn't 
hear  any  thin'  about  poor  Pat,  an'  he 
cndn't  hear  any  thin'  aboat  me.  An' 
thin,  sir,  as  I  suppose  jeh  know,  we 
war  brought  up  for  thrial  one  day, 
an'  th'  foolishest  things  yeh  ivir 
heerd  was  sed  about  th'  two  ar  uz. 
8hure  th'  sed,  sur,  that  bekase  me 
hand  was  aU  bleedin' — an'  shnre 
yeh  know  it  was  from  the  fall  I 
got — that  it  was  bekase  I  helped 
Pat — an'  he  as  innocent  as  a  baby, 
sir! — t'  murdher  poor  ould  Tim 
Sullivan  that  we  might  get  th' 
money  he  had  hid  in  th'  sack  ay 
piatees ! 

I  don't  deny,  sir,  but  that  what 
all  thim  lawyer  gintlemin  sed  was 
very  like  jist  as  ay  it  cud  all  have 
happened.  For  shure  enough  there 
was  blood  an  both  Pat's  clothes 
an'  mine;  but  that  was  from  his 
thryin'  t'  rise  his  uncle  whin  he 
found  him  lyin'  kilt  in  th'  snow  at 
th'  Greevagh  Pass;  an'  an  my 
clothes  too  from  th'  cuts  an  me 
hand.  An'  thin  Misther  Bradley  sed 
I  was  wid  poor  ould  Tim,  an'  knewn 
all  about  th'  money  in  th'  piatees, 
an'  iyiry  wan  knewn  me  an'  Pat  was 
goin'  t'  be  married ;  so  all  th' 
lawyers  an'  gintlemin  put  wan 
thing  an'  another  together,  an' — 
och  !  ya  !  shure  I  thought  I'd  ha' 
died  whin  I  heerd  it — me  an'  me 
poor  Pat  was  aich  give  twinty  year 
penal  sarvitude. 

There  was  jist  wan  thing  I 
always  feel  glad  about,  sir,  an' 
that  is,  that  I  got  th'  same  punish- 
ment as  me  poor  Pat.  I  cndn't 
bear  t'  think  that  he'd  be  sufferin' 
an'  me  free.  But  we  both  had 
wan  thiDg  that  med  us  look  forward 
t'  th'  long  time  whin  we*d  get  out 
ay  prison,  an'  that  was,  that  both 


me  an'  Pat  knewn  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  an'  that  he  cud  thrust  me, 
an'  me  him,  jist  th'  same  at  th'  ind 
ay  th'  time. 

So  th'  sorry  weary  numths  wint 
on,  an'  it  seems  that  wan  day 
Misther  Barron  ay  Barronstown 
was  in  th'  polis-station.  Misther 
Barron  was  a  magisthrate  in  th' 
county,  an'  a  nice  free-spoken  gin- 
tleman.  An'  it's  he  was  th'  quare 
funny  gintleman  too !  Whin  he 
was  young  he  used  t^  be  away  in 
furrin'  parts  antil  he  kem  into  th' 
property  whin  his  father  died. 

An'  wan  day  he  was  in  the  po- 
lis-station,  an'  he  was  lookin'  at 
some  things  that  th'  polis  had 
hung  up  in  their  barrack-room; 
an'  what  d'ye  think,  bi4  there  was 
th'  bit  ay  curious  gray  doth  that 
was  found  tight  in  poor  ould  Tim 
Sulliyan's  hand  th'  yery  night  he 
was  murdhered.  Misther  Barron 
felt  it,  an'  he  looked  at  it  very 
aimest. 

'  Will  yeh  tell  me,'  sez  he, 
'  where  yeh  got  that  V 

So  thin  th'  sergeant  tould  him 
all  about  poor  ould  Tim,  an'  about 
Pat  an'  me ;  an',  bedad,  tould  him 
th'  whole  story  ay  th'  Uirial  from 
beginnin'  t'  end. 

*  But,  sir,'  sez  th'  sergeant, '  we 
nivir  cud  get  any  clue  about  that 
bit  ay  cloth.' 

'  I  can  giye  you  a  due,'  see 
Misther  Barron.  'It's  a  piece 
tore  out  ay  a  momin'  coat  I  had 
made  from  some  stuff  I  brought 
wid  me  from  th'  aist.' 

'  Go  on,  sir,'  sez  th'  sergeant ; 
'  for,  bir,  we're  not  quite  sure  that 
we  hit  on  th'  right  people  whin 
we  tuk  up  Mary  Eooney  an'  Pat 
Cassidy ;  but  yeh  see,  sir,  we  had 
t'  do  somethin'  for  ih*  credit  a? 
the  force,  an'  we  were  able  t'  make 
out  a  yery  good  case  agin  thim.' 

'  Stop  !'  sez  Misther  Barron ; 
'  shure  I  rimimber  it  now.  That 
coat,  whin  it  was  wore  out,  I  gaye 
to  an  old  saryint  ay  mine.' 
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*  Who  was  he,  sir  V 

*  His  name  was  Michael  Neale/ 
sez  Misther  Barron.  '  He  left  me 
whin  I  wint  abroad  two  years  ago, 
an'  I  got  him  a  situation  wid  Mis- 
ther Bradley  in  th'  Bank  a?  Ire- 
land.' 

So,  sir,  jist  as  th'  all  did  wid 
poor  Pat  an'  me,  th'  all  began 
pattin'  two  and  two  t'gether  about 
Michael  Neale;  an'  wan  day  th' 
tnk  him  up,  an'  tuk  all  his  clothes 
— an'  not  a  lie  I'm  tellin'  yeh,  sir, 
whin  I  say  that  it  was  found  out 
that  th'  piece  ay  cloth  that  was 
found  in  the  grasp  ay  poor  ould 
lim  SnUiyan's  witibered  hand  fit- 
ted in  exact  t'  where  it  was  tore 
from  a  coat  med  ay'  the  same  kind 
ay  cloth  that  was  found  among 
Michael  Neale's  clothes. 

Shurely,  sir,  it  was  a  wondher- 
fal  time,  an'  a  wondherful  thing 
altogether.  An'  thin,  shure  I 
rimimbered  that  I  towld  Michael 
Neale  on  th'  bank-steps  all  about 
poor  ould  Tim  hayin'  th'  soye- 
reigns  in  th'  piatees.  An'  wan 
thing  an'  another  kem  out;  an' 
how  Michael  had  got  a  frind  ay 
his  t'  buy  a  small  farm  for  him ; 
an'  BO,  wid  wan  thing  an'  another, 
Michael  Neale,  t'  make  a  long 
story  short,  saw  there  was  no  use 
in  denyin'  it  any  longer,  an'  he 
confessed  that  it  was  him  that 
murdthered  poor  ould  Tim  Sulli- 
yan. 


Och,  sir,  shure  it  was  worth 
bein'  in  prison,  an'  goin'  athrough 
all  th'  thrubble  for  f  see  how  glad 
th'  nabours  war  t'  see  me  an' 
Pat,  as  soon  as  we  war  let  out 
Throth,  our  hearts  comes  up  in 
our  mouths  whin  we  think  ay  all 
the  kind  words  was  sed  about  us  ! 
An'  it's  all  the  gintlemen  that  was 
kind — Misther  Barron  an'  Misther 
Bradley  an'  all  ay  thim.  Shure 
betchune  thim  all  th'  bought  this 
little  farm  for  uz,  where  we're  as 
happy  as  th'  day's  long. 

Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  terrible  day  th' 
day  that  Michael  Neale  was  hang- 
ed. Nayther  me  nor  Pat  'ud  go 
to  Clonmel  that  momin',  though 
there  was  plenty  that  asked  uz  t' 
go :  an  iyiry  night  me  and  Pat  sez 
a  prayer  for  th'  repose  ay  Michael 
Neale's  misfortunate  sowL 

An'  now,  sir,  that's  th'  whole 
story.  But  I  hear  Pat's  yoice, 
sir,  an'  here  he  is  I  He's  as  good 
as  he's  good-lookin',  sir;  an  ay 
yeh  ask  him  any  thin'  about  it,  he'll 
jist  say : 

*  The  good  (jod  always  defends 
th'  right.  He  knewn  Mary  an' 
me  was  innocent ;  an' t'  show  that 
He  has  the  power  t'  do  iyirythin', 
He  put  power  eyen  into  the  Grasp 
of  a  Withered  Hand  1' 

Bannacth  Ladth  I  Sir,  maybe 
we'll  meet  agin'. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Biddell. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

*  It  never  occurred  to  you,  I  sup- 
pose/ said  Doctor  Dilton  a  week 
later,  once  again  addressing  his 
patient  of  twenty  odd  years  pre- 
viously, *  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
house  to  which  your  wife's  letters 
were  addressed?' 

*  No,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  do 
not  think  after  such  a  length  of 
time  much  could  he  ascertained 
from  that  quarter.' 

Doctor  Dilton  looked  at  him 
thoughtfully  and  shook  his  head. 

'  You  do  not  want  to  know  the 
story,  as  I  said  before,'  he  re- 
marked. 

'I  do  wish  to  know  it,*  said 
Mr.  Palthorpe ;  *  but  candidly,  I 
feel  incompetent  to  follow  the 
details  which  seem  necessary. 
My  solicitors  wanted  to  employ  a 
detective;  but  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  baring  the  trouble  of 
my  life  to  a  man  of  that  kind.' 

'I  can  understand  your  feel- 
ings,' was  the  reply.  *  But  just  to 
show  you  how  easily  the  matter 
might  be  unravelled  if  gone  about 
in  a  proper  manner,  I  may  tell 
you  I  got  the  address  from  Miss 
Aggies  and  went  to  the  house. 
Present  tenant  had  been  in  it  only 
five  years ;  so  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  try  to  find  out  the  former 
occupier.  Miss  Aggies,  if  she 
ever  knew,  had  forgotten  her 
name ;  so  I  managed  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  an  old  directory,  and 
found  she  was  a  Mrs.  Grimes.  I 
traced  her  to  Pentonville,  and 
ascertained    after    five    minutes' 


conversation  that  all  letters  which 
came  to  her  addressed  to  Mrs.  Pal- 
thorpe were  readdressed  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Hay^  the  Poplars, 
Wandsworth-road.' 

Mr.  Palthorpe  started;  the 
blood  rushed  into  his  face  one 
moment,  and  then  receding,  left 
him  pale  as  death ;  but  he  did  not 
utter  a  word. 

'  You  begin  to  see  I  was  right,' 
said  the  doctor. 

'  There  may  have  been  a  Mrs. 
Hay,'  observed  the  unhappy  man 
hesitatingly. 

'Or  there  may  not,'  finished 
the  doctor ;  '  at  aJl  events,  if  there 
were  it  is  extremely  unlikely  your 
wife  was  acquainted  with  her. 
Having  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
— Miss  Aggies  urged  me  to  do  so,  I 
ought  to  tell  you — I  thought  I 
would  see  it  out ;  and  I  therefore 
went  to  the  Poplars,  which  is  to 
let,  by  the  way.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  anything  in 
that  neighbourhood;  but  afters 
good  deal  of  trouble  I  met  a  per- 
son, a  nurseryman,  who  perfectly 
remembered  a  Mr.  Hay  living  in 
the  house,  and  directed  me  where 
to  find  a  man  that  had  worked 
for  him  as  gardener.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Hay  answered  precise- 
ly to  that  of  our  Stratford  friend ; 
and  if  he  had  drawn  your  wife's 
portrait  in  oils,  he  could  not  have 
sketched  a  better  likeness  than 
he  presented  to  me  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Hay.' 

*  If  I  could  meet  him,  if  I  could 
only  find  him  !'  muttered  Mr.  Pal- 
thorpe huskily. 

'  I  do  not  say  now  what  I  said 
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beforo,  that  if  yoa  were  able  to  do 
that  you  would  find  her/  said  the 
doctor;  'for  firom  what  I  heard 
of  the  life  they  led,  of  her  tern- 
per,  of  her  imperiouB  ways,  it  is 
most  unlikely  the  connection 
lasted  longer  than  the  break-up  at 
the  Poplars,  which  occurred  about 
the  time  she  went  to  Bavelsmede. 
Very  possibly  what  she  told  her 
aunt  about  her  intended  marriage 
was  true ;  but  then  comes  a  puzzle 
as  r^iards  your  child.  Why 
should  any  man  want  another 
man's  child  V 

'It  is  all  a  mystery,*  answered 
Mr.  Palthorpe.  'Did  you  hear 
what  Mr.  Hay  was  f 

'Nothing  more  than  that  he 
had  some  business  in  the  City, 
some  business  which  kept  him  a 
good  deal  away  from  home.  So 
far  as  I  could  gather,  he  did  not 
liye  at  the  Poplars,  only  went 
"backwards  and  forwards.' 

'  I  will  see  it  out  now,'  remarked 
Mr.  Palthorpe ;  '  let  what  may 
come,  I  will  see  it  out' 

'  I  think  you  ought,'  was  the 
answer, '  on  every  account  f  and 
he  wrung  the  hands  of  the  man 
for  whom  he  felt  a  sympathy  to 
which  he  was  incompetent  to  give 
expression — the  man  who,  though 
he  had  so  loyally  staked  '  all  for 
lore,'  could  not  count  the  *  world 
well  lost.' 

Meantime  there  was  a  struggle 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  master 
of  Holyrood  House  which  might 
well  have  moved  the  compassion 
even  of  an  enemy. 

In  his  repentance,  as  in  his  sin, 
the  weaknesis  which,  unsuspected 
alike  by  himself  and  the  world, 
was  an  integral  part  of  his  charac- 
ter entered  so  laj^ely  as  to  prevent 
his  coming  to  any  decision  con- 
cerning the  course  he  ought  to 
adopt  Swayed  hither  and  tibither, 
now  determining  to  answer  the 
advertisement,  again  assuring  him- 
self no  good  purpose  coidd  be 
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served  by  reopening  the  old 
wound,  inclining  one  moment  to 
the  belief  Eachel  need  never 
know  he  was  not  her  father,  and 
the  next  remembering  that  any 
hour  circumstances  might  arise 
which  wo  a  Id  necessitate  confes- 
sion, he  passed  the  hours  and  the 
days  and  the  nights  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  misery  a  stronger  men- 
tal oiganisation  could  not  have 
supported. 

Not  so  Lady  Mofifat  Having, 
as  she  believed,  thrown  suspicion 
off  the  track  and  stopped  further 
inquiry,  she  recovered  her  health 
and  spirits.  Only  one  change 
was  noticeable — she  would  not 
walk ;  no,  not  a  step  beyond  the 
precinctsofher  own  home.  Wher- 
ever she  wanted  to  go  she  went 
in  a  close  carriage,  with  a  thick 
veil  tied  down  over  her  face.  There 
had  been  times  previously  when, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and, 
indeed,  without  actual  cause,  she 
elected  to  take  the  latter  precau- 
tion; and  her  ladyship's '  vagaries,' 
as  her  servants  called  her  changes 
of  mind  and  temper,  were  so  well 
understood  in  the  household  that 
no  fresh  freak  was  likely  to  attract 
attention.  Even  Miss  Banks  did 
not  consider  her  latest  fancy  pecu- 
liar. That  lady  had  always  thought 
it  strange  Lady  Moffat  did  not 
use  her  carriage  more ;  and  she 
felt  by  no  means  sorry  for  a  change 
of  tactics  which  enabled  her  to 
go  everywhere  she  wished  with- 
out, as  she  tersely  put  the  matter, 
'  wetting  the  sole  of  her  shoe.' 

One  other  alteration,  of  which 
the  world  was  not  aware,  came 
about.  Though  Lady  Moffat's  man- 
ner towards  Rachel  in  public  under- 
went little  change — indeed  the  ha- 
hit  of  snubbing  her  elder  daughter 
had  grown  so  confirmed  she  could 
not  have  broken  herself  of  it — she 
was  constantly  seeking  hersociety^ 
trying  to  propitiate  her,  watching 
her  face  with  anxiety. 

•  SB 
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*  Dear  papa,'  said  the  girl  one 
morning  to  Sir  John,  *  yon  can't 
think  how  kind  mamma  is  to  me 
often  now.  Some  day,  do  you 
know,  I  even  fancy  she  may  get 
fond  of  me.  What  have  I  saidi 
Have  I  hurt  yon,  papat  I  thought 
yon  would  be  pleased,'  she  asked, 
bewildered ;  for  he  was  looking 
at  her  with  eyes  that  held  a  sort 
of  terror  in  their  expression.  Why 
should  his  wife  so  suddenly  change 
her  tactics  1  What  mystery  lay 
underneath  that  advertisement) 
Who  wanted  tidings  of  the  dead 
man's  child?  Was  he  standing 
in  her  light)  Was  it  his  duty  at 
all  hazards  to  say, '  This  is  Thomas 
Falthorpe's  daughter;  she  is  no 
kith  or  kin  of  mine'  1 

*  I  am  glad,  Rachel,'  he  answer- 
ed after  a  second's  pause ;  but  he 
trembled  so  violently  he  had  to 
lay  down  the  paper-cutter  he  held 
in  his  hand.  ^  Anything  which 
makes  you  happier — '  and  then 
his  voice  died  away,  and  he  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  window, 
to  hide  the  trouble  in  his  face 
from  her  loving  gaze. 

*  You  are  ill,'  she  said, '  or  you 
are  in  some  trouble  rather ;  may  I 
not  know  what  it  is  ?  Has  any- 
thing gone  wrong  about  money  f 
I  have  always  felt  this  to  be  an 
unlucky  sort  of  house.* 

'  My  trouble  would  have  found 
me  in  any  house,'  he  replied,  un- 
clasping the  arms  she  had  wound 
around  his  neck.  'Don't  cry, 
dear ;  it  may  all  come  right  some 
day.  It  is  nothing  about  money; 
would  that  it  were  !  0,  would  to 
God  it  were  ? 

*  Can't  I  help  you,  papaf  she 
asked.  '  I  am  not  of  much  use 
certainly;  but  I  would  do  any- 
thing, anything  on  earth  for  you.' 

'  I  believe  you  would,  wow,'  he 
answered,  laying  an  unintentional 
emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

*  Now !'  she  repeated ;  *  do  you 
think  I  would  not  always  I* 


^  Ton  will  have  other  ties  some 
day,'  said  Sir  John  evasively. 

'No  other  tie,'  she  answered 
firmly,  though  she  blushed  as  she 
spoke,  *  could  separate  me  fromyoiL 
Say  you  are  sure  of  that,  papaf 

'  I  am  sure  you  think  so,  dear,' 
he  replied ;  *  but  0,  Rachel,  how 
can  any  of  us  say  how  we  may 
feel,  what  we  shall  do,  even  an 
hour  hence  f  We  can  answer  for 
the  present,  which  is  ours;  but 
we  cannot  answer  for  the  f atoie, 
nor  for  what  we  shall  be  or  do  or 
feel  in  it.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  sad 
tender  vristfulness. 

'I  think  I  could  answer  for 
myself,'  she  said.  '  Of  course  you 
know  better  than  I ;  but  yet — no, 
you  don't  know  better  about  this, 
papa,'  she  added,  suddenly  fling- 
ing herself  on  his  breast  and 
burstiog  into  tears.  '  No  time,  no 
tie,  no  anything  could  change  mj 
love  for  you.  If  it  ever  comes  to 
be  tested  you  will  see;  yes,  in- 
deed, you  will  see.' 

Ah,  she  did  not  know !  How 
would  it  be  if  she  ever  did  know? 
Sir  John  felt  the  very  intensity 
of  her  affection  weighing  down 
his  souL  Every  word  she  spoke 
pierced  him  like  a  sword.  Bis 
heart,  his  poor  tortured  heart, 
could  bear  no  more ;  he  put  her 
gently  from  him,  and  without  far- 
ther word  or  look  left  the  room. 

As  he  did  so  Simonds  adFanced 
to  say  Mr.  Woodham  was  in  the 
library. 

'  He  is  sorry  to  call  so  early, 
Sir  John,  but  wishes  to  speak  to 
you  particularly;'  a  statement 
which  Mr.  Woodham's  first  words 
confirmed. 

*  I  have  to  apologise  for  intrud- 
ing at  such  an  untimely  hour,'  he 
began,  stretching  out  his  hand; 
*but  I  am  starting  to-day  for 
Florence,  and  I  wanted  to  say 
something  to  you  before  I  go* 
You  must  promise  not  to  be  very 
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theTUee  BOBiiSiignaxA  at  what  I  am  going  to 

vasirely.  tell  yon,'  he  added,  smiling  a  little 

le  iusv  oervously. 

>he-^  'Won't  you  sit  downf  asked 

Sir  John,  taking  a  chair  himself. 
His  tone  was  cold  and  his  manner 
constrained.  '  Now,  what  is  it  %* 
and  as  he  spoke  those  last  words 
Mr.  Woodham  knew  he  was  nerv- 
ing himself  to  meet  some  expected 
blow. 

*Well,  without  heating  about 
the  bush,'  said  Mr.  Woodham, 
feeling  it  better  to  plunge  into 
the  matter  at  once,  *  I  love  your 
daughter.' 

*Love — Rachel  f  repeated  Sir 
John,  feeling  that  though  this 
was  not  precisely  the  '  something* 
he  had  expected  at  the  moment, 
it  served  equally  well  to  prove 
the  beginning  of  the  end  was  at 
hand. 

'  I  know  I  am  not  in  any  worldly 
reepect — ' 

*  Stop  a  moment,  please,'  inter- 
rupted Sir  John,  placing  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  one  hand,  while  he  raised 
his  other  with  a  gesture  of  en- 
treaty. 

Mr.  Woodham  paused.  He 
remained  perfectly  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  which  seemed  to 
both  men  almost  as  the  length  of 
hours.  Then  Sir  John,  uncover- 
ing his  face  and  revealing  once 
again  that  gray  pallor  the  clergy- 
man had  noticed  before,  said 
quietly, 

*  I  beg  your  pardon ;  pray  pro- 
ceed.* 

*  Kyou  are  ill,  some  other  time. 
You  would,  perhaps,  prefer — ' 
hestitated  Mr.  Woo&am. 

*I  am  not  ill — in  body,'  was 
the  reply ;  '  and  as  for  time,  there 
is  none  like  time  present.  You 
were  saying — ^ 

*That  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  I  am  aware  my  proposals 
must  seem  to  you  in  every  respect 
undesirable.    But  I  have  received 


this  morning  a  telegram  which 
may  materially  alter  my  position ; 
and  I  therefore  want  to  obtain  a 
conditional  promise  from  you  that 
if  hereafter  circumstances  should 
enable  me  to  offer  your  daughter 
such  a  home  as—' 

*Tell  me  exactly  what  you 
mean,' said  Sir  John,  as  he,  usually 
ready  enough  of  speech,  paused 
and  hesitated. 

*Well,  I  scarcely  like  to  say 
what  I  do  mean,'  answered  Mr. 
Woodham,  confused  ;  *  and  yet  I 
cannot  leave  England  without 
speaking  to  you.  The  telegram 
&)m  Florence  requests  me  in- 
stantly to  go  to  my  cousin,  who  is 
dangerously  ill.     If  he — ^ 

'  If  he  died,  you  would  be  Lord 
ChesuntT  suggested  Sir  John,  who 
was  now  by  far  the  more  self- 
possessed  of  the  two. 

'  I  should  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  a  wife,  which  I  am  not 
now,'  amended  the  clergyman, 
vexed  a  little  at  having  his  own 
ideas  presented  in  such  hard 
colours  before  him.  *I  do  not 
want  him  to  die.  I  never  expect- 
ed to  step  into  his  shoes.  I  never 
intended  to  ask  you  just  yet  for 
your  daughter's  hand ;  but  as  mat- 
ters stand  I  thought— since  many 
things  may  happen  during  my  ab- 
sence— that  I  would  tell  you  I  feel 
an  affection  for  Eachel  I  never  felt 
for  any  woman  before,  and  that  I 
well  know  I  never  can  feel  for  any 
woman  again,  and  ask  your  con- 
sent to  trying  to  win  a  favourable 
answer  from  her  in  the  future 
should  it  so  chance  that — that — ' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Sir  John ; 
and  then  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

*  I  do  not  desire  to  bind  you 
by  any  promise,  even  a  condi- 
tional one,'  Mr.  Woodham  was 
beginning.  *  Now  that  you  know 
my  feelings  and  wishes — * 

*I  will  answer  you  directly,* 
interrupted  Sir  John ;  and,  rising, 
he  walked  over    to    the  book- 
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shelves  and  stood  looking  at  no- 
thing for  about  the  space  of  time 
in  which  one  might  have  slowly 
counted  twenty. 

Then  he  came  back  and  resumed 
his  seat.  Stretching  his  hands, 
which  were  tightly  clasped,  over 
the  table,  he  began  speaking  in  a 
low  voice  and  in  a  dull  monotone 
which  was  sadly  impressive. 

*  Rich  or  poor,  Mr.  Woodham, 
a  curate  or  a  lord,  you  are,  of  all 
men,  the  man  I  would  desire  to 
see  Eachers  husband.  If  she 
were  to  become  your  wife,  I 
should  prefer  you,  however,  as 
you  are ;  for  I  doubt  if  she  would 
be  so  happy  as  a  great  lady  as 
she  might  find  herself  in  a  hum- 
bler walk  of  life.  She  has  no 
high  ideas ;  she  is  simple  in  her 
tastes.  But  why  do  I  talk  this 
way?  She  can  never  be  your 
wife — never.' 

*Kot  be  my  wife?  For  what 
reason?* 

'Because  you  will  not  marry 
her.' 

'  I  will  not  marry  her  ?*  again 
repeated  Mr.  Woodham. 

*No;  not  when  you  have 
heard  what  I  have  to  say.  You 
remember  the  other  night  I  told 
you  there  was  a  person  I  knew 
troubled  in  mind ;  that  he  sought 
advice  ;  that  he  wanted  you  to 
know  his  secret.  That  man  was 
myself;*  and  Sir  John,  having 
made  this  leap,  stopped  suddenly, 
as  if  frightened,  and  drew  a  long 
gasping  breath. 

*  I  felt  sure  of  it,'  murmured 
Mr.  Woodham  to  himself. 

'It  is  a  story,'  went  on  Sir 
John,  *  of  sin  and  sorrow — of  sin 
and  sorrow ;  but  you  must  hear 
it' 

'  No,*  answered  Mr.  Woodham, 
all  his  former  hesitation,  all  his 
perplexed  uncertainty,  disappear- 
ing in  a  moment — *  no,  I  must  not 
hear  it — at  least,  not  now,  not 
till  I  am  your  daughter's  husband. 


If  hereafter  you  will  give  her  to 
me,  I  will  receive  your  gift  as  the 
greatest  man  could  bestow.  What- 
ever her  birth  may  be,  whatever 
of  sin  and  sorrow  your  life  holds, 
can  make  no  difference  to  me. 
Only  give  her  to  me  with  her 
own  free  full  consent.  Let  her 
come  to  me  with  her  sweet  shy 
face,  and  put  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  vow  before  Grod's  altar  to  be 
my  true  and  loving  wife;  and 
then,  Sir  John,  no  matter  what 
your  trouble  is,  I  will  share  it 
with  a  son's  true  heart,  help  you 
if  I  can,  and  bear  whatever  part 
of  the  burden  needs  to  fall  upon 
me  unrepiningly .  I  say  this  from 
the  depths  of  my  soul,  as  truly 
and  sincerely  as  I  hope  you  will 
have  help  from  the  Source  of  all 
help,  that  the  good  Lord  may 
have  mercy  and  pity  upon  you.' 

'Amen,'  said   Sir  John,  in  a 
broken  whisper.     '  Amen.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
IN  SIR  John's  office. 

Sib  John  Moffat  and  Mr. 
Woodham  left  Holyrood  House 
together,  and  went  down  Palace 
Gardens,  talking  as  they  walked. 

Sir  John  was  going  into  the 
City,  and  Mr.  Woodham  said  he 
would  accompany  him  for  a  short 
way.  The  hour  chanced  to  he 
much  later  than  that  the  owner 
of  Mr.  Seaton's  old  residence 
usually  started  for  town ;  but  he 
had  not,  on  this  morning,  any  par- 
ticular business  requiring  his  pre- 
sence at  the  office,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  pair  turned  in  betweai 
the  red-brick  pillars,  which  mo- 
destly indicate  the  abode  of 
Royidty,  and  strolled  leisurely 
past  the  red-brick  palace,  that  has 
such  a  charming  look  of  home 
about  it,  and  straight  on  by  the 
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broad  walk  to  that  piece  of  water 
which  bears  so  strong  a  resem- 
bknce  to  another  piece  of  water 
in  the  arenne  at  Boshej  Park. 

Ab  they  walked  under  the 
trees,  that,  if  power  of  speech, 
were  given  them,  could  tell  so 
many  a  story  of  human  wrong 
and  human  woe,  Mr.  Woodham 
eager,  though  thoughtful,  Sir 
John  distrait  and  melancholy 
beyond  his  wont,  the  same  per- 
son the  clergyman  had  jostled  in 
the  darkness  met  both  gentlemen 
face  to  face. 

He  did  not  know  either,  and 
had  actually  passed  them  by, 
when  Sir  John,  in  answer  to  some 
remark  of  his  companion,  hap- 
pened to  speak. 

Instantly  the  stranger  in  Lon- 
don paused,  startled.  They  were 
moring  from  him  ;  but  he  turned 
npon  his  step  and  followed  them, 
not  near  enough  to  overhear  what 
they  were  saying,  but  sufficiently 
close  to  keep  them  well  in  sight. 

On  Sir  John  paced,  In  his  quiet 
measnred  way,  totally  unconscious 
that  any  one  was  dogging  him. 
A  policeman  touched  his  hat  to 
the  'worthy  knight,'  as  he 
chanced  to  be  called  by  many 
City  people ;  but  the  stranger  did 
not  pause  to  make  any  inquiries. 
He  meant  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind ;  to  ascertain  if  he  had  been 
attracted  by  aught  more  than  a 
mere  trick  of  fancy.  If  it  were 
the  man  !  O  Lord  !  if  after  all 
these  many  years  he  had  found 
him  at  last !  What  thenf  He 
gasped  almost  as  he  asked  him- 
self involuntarily  this  question; 
but  he  answereid  it  instantly : 
then  he  would  know  for  certain. 
If  this  were  the  man,  he  should 
learn,  without  a  doubt,  whether 
he  held  the  clue  of  his  wife's  dis- 
appearance. 

Supposing  he  had  nothing  to 
do  wiUi  it  or  her  t  So  much  the 
better  for  hiuL   Supposing  Doctor 


Dilton  right  ?  He  would  hunt  him 
down,  let  him  be  as  rich  as  he 
might — as  highly  considered  as 
man  could  be;  he  would  strip 
off  the  mask,  and  expose  him  to 
the  world  as  a  cheat,  a  hypocrite, 
and  a  villain. 

The  more  he  looked  at  the 
figure  preceding  him,  so  stiff  and 
solemn  in  its  movements,  with  so 
little  of  ease  in  limb  or  action — 
at  the  profile,  changed  and  aged 
though  it  was — the  more  certain 
he  felt  that  he  beheld  the  person 
so  long  looked  for,  so  constantly 
thought  of,  in  the  flesh  at  last 

But  he  did  not  mean  to  make 
any  mistake ;  he  intended  to  be 
sure  before  he  took  even  so  much 
of  action  as  was  involved  in 
speech. 

In  Mb  heart  he  felt  certain  that 
there,  walking  before  him,  was 
the  man  who  had  stayed  his 
feeble  feet  stumbling  across  the 
threshold  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow,  who  had,  with  his  strong 
arm,  supported  him  back  to  life, 
who  had  acted  the  part  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  one  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  existence. 

Had  it  all  been  acting,  all  a 
premeditated  plan)  The  eyes 
that  were  so  like  Eachel's  fast- 
ened themselves  upon  the  gray 
hair,  the  wan  face,  the  weary  ex- 
pression, and,  in  spite  of  Uiem- 
selves,  softened  as  they  looked. 

More  in  keeping  with  the 
widest  and  most  silent  charity 
was  the  look  of  the  man  walking 
on  in  front,  than  any  deep-laid 
plan,  any  nefarious  plot  against 
his  fellow's  honour,  any  long  train 
of  treachery  lighted  and  exploded 
at  the  end. 

Following  behind,  and  noting 
each  turn  of  the  head,  each  ges- 
ture, each  movement,  Thomas 
Palthorpe  read  the  true  nature  of 
John  Moffat  aright. 

He  cotdd  not  believe  him  a  de- 
ceiver, a  false  finished  hypocrite. 
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He  did  believe  he  had  sent  the 
money;  bat  he  found  himself 
fighting  against  the  idea  he  had 
meant  aught  save  the  truest  kind- 
ness towards  him.  This  man 
could  not  be  a  sinner — this  man, 
with  his  calm  manner,  composed 
demeanour,  earnest  mode  of  talk- 
ing. The  thing  was  impossible. 
Some  other  one ;  some  person  his 
heartless  wife  had  met,  unknown 
to  himself ;  some  other  who  had 
caused  her  pulses  to  throb  quicker 
for  his  coming,  her  face  to 
brighten,  her  smiles  to  dimple 
her  fair  cheeks.  Ah,  mel  ah, 
me !  till  the  great  judgment-day 
how  shall  we  ever  clearly  under- 
stand each  other,  or  comprehend 
what  a  mysterious  trouble  man's 
complex  nature  is  here  even  to 
himself — how  he  wrestles  against 
his  own  impulses ;  how  he  swears 
he  will  not  be  suspicious;  how 
he  is  borne  out  on  seas  of  higher 
meaning  one  moment,  surely  to 
be  washed  back  by  waves  of 
doubt  to  the  earthly  shores  his 
better  self  abhors  ? 

On,  and  still  on,  passion  gain- 
ing the  mastery  now,  reason  ar- 
guing in  calmest  accents  then; 
an  impulsive  nature  swaying 
thither  and  hither,  as  it  tracked 
distractedly,  not  merely  the  foot- 
steps of  one  long  sought  for, 
but  also  the  devious  twists  and 
turnings  of  a  past  so  obscure,  it 
had  oftentimes  seemed  the  mys- 
teries it  held  must  for  ever  re- 
main unsolved;  thus  they — the 
injured  and  the  injurer — walked 
tlm>ugh  the  prettiest  park  of  Lon- 
don, pacing  both  patiently  for- 
ward to  an  end  which  they  could 
not  even  dimly  imagine. 

Clearly  between  Mr.  "Wood- 
ham  and  Sir  John  the  conversa- 
tion had  become  engrossing,  be- 
cause the  clergyman  pursued  his 
way  to  Hyde  Park-comer  without 
a  thought  of  the  distance  he 
should  have  to  retrace,  while  Sir 


John  did  not  seem  to  consider  he 
might  have  found  an  omnibus 
long  before  he  reached  Apsley 
House. 

An  omnibus  was  preferably 
this  rich  man's  favourite  convey- 
ance for  reaching  the  City.  He 
might  have  driven  thither  in  hii 
own  carriage,  or  mounted  a  steed 
warranted  to  combine  aU  equine 
virtues,  or  paid  cab-fares  ;  all  the 
conveniences  and  luxuries  poor 
folks  consider  desirable  weie 
within  his  reach,  and  yet  he 
chose  that  at  which  those  not  For- 
tune's favourites  are  apt  to  torn 
up  a  scornful  nose. 

With  the  air  of  one  quite  ac- 
customed to  sueh  exerciBes,  he 
climbed  modestly  to  a  seat  on 
the  knife-board,  scarcely  noticing 
as  he  did  so  that  a  heavily- 
bearded  man  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  took  his  place  on  the 
other  side. 

'  I  shall  hear  from  you,  I  sup- 
pose, before  you  return  from  Flo- 
rence,' said  Sir  John  to  his  com- 
panion, shaking  hands  as  they 
paused  upon  the  kerbstone. 

'  I  will  write  to  you  frequenUy,' 
said  the  other. 

That  was  all ;  but  it  seemed  to 
the  hearer  enough. 

At  the  comer  of  Prince's-street 
Sir  John  alighted;  and,  passing 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  made 
his  way  through  many  a  short  cut 
and  out'Of-the-way  court  to  his 
office. 

In  the  City,  it  was  patent  to 
the  man  who  followed  him,  his 
foot  was  on  his  native  heath.  At 
every  step,  almost,  he  encountered 
some  friend,  acquaintance,  or  in- 
ferior ;  greetings  were  exchanged, 
hats  touched ;  clearly  a  man  well 
known;  a  person  whose  where- 
abouts there  ou^t  not  to  have 
been  any  difficulty  in  discovering. 

'  He  is  a  partner,  perhaps, 
though,  in  some  great  house,' 
thought  the  bearded  individual, 
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'vrbo  had  his  memories  connected 
with  the  City  also. 

No  one  in  the  olden  days  had 
ever  seemed  delighted  to  see  him 
when  he  walked  abroad,  through 
twisting  alleys  and  narrow  lanes 
and  bosy  thoroughfares ;  not  even 
a  beggar  deemed  it  worth  while 
to  touch  his  hat  to  a  fellow-crea- 
taie  so  palpably  impecunious  as 
the  then  young  clerk. 

He  had  found  the  modem  El 
Dorado  payed  for  him  with  ex- 
ceptionally hard  flints  instead  of 
golden  nuggets;  he  had  walked 
those  same  side-paths  tired  and 
dispirited  and  mortified  and  sore 
perplexed.  But  then  life  was  be- 
fore him ;  now,  twenty  long  years, 
taken  out  of  the  best  part  of  ex- 
istence, lay  behind ;  twenty  years 
a  woman's  perfidy  had  over- 
clouded ;  twenty  years  he  would 
have  given  up  his  money,  his 
position,  to  recall. 

•  For  I  ought  to  'have  known 
the  best  or  the  worst  then,'  he 
considered.  *  All  these  years  I 
have  been  going  about  like  a 
horse  with  a  clog  fastened  to  his 
foot  j  like  the  horse,  too,  scarcely 
feeling  the  impediment  till  now, 
when,  looking  back,  I  perceive 
how  it  has  prevented  my  pro- 
gress, and  hampered  every  step  of 
my  way.' 

Sir  John  turned  into  a  nairow 
lane,  then  crossed  a  paved  court, 
took  his  way  up  a  narrow  passage, 
and  entered  a  building  at  the  fur- 
ther end.  At  the  comer  of  the 
passage  a  bank-messenger  touched 
his  hat  respectfully ;  and  a  little 
further  on  a  ticket-porter  acknow- 
ledged his  presence  moro  obsequi- 
ously stilL 

'  I  don't  believe  he  knows  any- 
thing about  the  matter,'  decided 
the  man  who  followed  in  his  wake 
with  long  loose  strides;  'but  I 
will  go  in  and  speak  to  him,  any- 
way.' 

With  this  intention  he  went  up 


to  the  entrance,  and  was  about  to 
push  open  the  inside  door,  when 
his  eye  chanced  to  catch  the 
name  engraved  on  a  great  brass 
plate,  stretching  across  the  width 
of  the  mahogany : 

*  Sib  John  H.  Moffat.' 

'  Moffat  won't  spell  Hay,  how- 
ever you  work  it,'  he  considerod. 
'  No  matter ;  if  it  be  as  I  suspect, 
he  is  partner,  or  something  of  that 
kind ;'  and  so  thinking,  he  pushed 
open  the  door  and  wfidked  in. 

He  found  himself  in  a  quiet 
outer  office,  where  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  clerks  were  seated  at 
different  desks.  Going  up  to  the 
oldest,  a  white-headed  respect- 
able -  looking  bookkeeper,  he 
asked  if '  Mr.  Hay  was  within.' 

'  There  is  no  Mr.  Hay  here,  sir,' 
answered  the  clerk. 

'  Surely  I  saw  him  enter  this 
office  a  minute  since  V 

•Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 
We  have  not  any  one  of  that 
name  in  our  employment.' 

*  Do  you  do  business  with  any 
person  of  that  name  V 

*No,  sir.' 

Puzzled,  more  puzzled  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  confess,  the 
man  who  had  been  so  long  absent 
from  London,  after  tendering 
some  vague  apology  for  his  intru- 
sion, left  the  office,  and  wandered 
out  into  the  passage.  He  took  a 
turn  round  the  court,  and  then, 
coming  again  upon  the  ticket- 
porter,  asked, 

'Do  you  remember  a  gentle- 
man who  passed  up  here  just 
nowf 

*  Who  was  he  V 

'  That  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know;  a  gentleman  with  gray 
hair,  who  stoops  a  little.' 

The  porter  shook  his  head,  and 
answered, 

'  Such  a  many  passes.' 

'  But  you  touched  your  hat  to 
the  gentleman  I  mean,   and  he 
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went  into  that  office  at  the  top 
there/ 

'O,  himf  That  is  Sir  John 
Moffat' 

*  Are  you  sore? 

'  Sure  V  repeated  the  other  con- 
temptuously ; '  of  course  I'm  eure. 
I  have  known  him  go  up  and 
down  this  here  place  for  a  matter 
of  thirty  year  and  better.  Here 
he  comes,  if  that  is  the  gentleman 
you  mean.' 

As  theystoody  Sir  John  passed 
by  quite  close.  '  Tes,  that  is  the 
gentleman  I  mean/  said  the  stran- 
ger who  had  followed  him  from 
Kensington. 

'Then  that  is  Sir  John  Mof- 
£ftt ;  and  a  better  gentleman  you 
would  not  meet  if  you  walked 
London  streets  for  a  day,'  said 
the  porter  genially,  as  he  pocket- 
ed the  half-crown  he  had  feared 
might  not  be  forthcoming. 

Without  farther  delay  or  in- 
quiry Sir  John's  shadow  hurried 
out  of  the  court  and  followed 
him.  For  at  least  an  hour  he 
tracked  his  steps  hither  and 
thither :  paused  when  he  paused, 
waiting  about  the  doors  of  great 
offices  till  Sir  John,  having  finish- 
ed his  business,  emerged  into  the 
street  again ;  loitered  if  he  stopped 
to  speak  to  an  acquaintance ;  and 
at  length  found  himself  occupy- 
ing an  adjacent  box  in  a  yery 
out-of-the-way  and  very  old- 
fjEishioned  tavern,  quite  unlike 
any  of  the  modem  luncheon-bars 
or  dining-rooms,  where  Sir  John, 
having  ordered  a  steak,  potatoes, 
and  half  a  pint  of  bitter,  took  off 
his  hat,  and,  totally  unconscious 
of  observation,  began  to  glance 
over  the  newspaper  brought  him 
by  the  waiter. 

*  What  for  you,  sir  V  asked  the 
man,  bustling  in  to  the  box  oc- 
cupied by  the  stranger. 

For  a  moment  the  person  so 
addressed  hesitated;  then  laying 
down  a  shilling,  and  murmuring 


something  about  a  foigotien  mr 
gagement,  he  went  down  the  staixa, 
made  his  way  to  the  nearest  main 
thorough&re,  hailed  a  hansom, 
and  bade  the  driver  go  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  Kensington. 

He  found  Doctor  Dilton  with- 
in. In  two  minutes  he  told  him 
all  he  had  done ;  in  another  he 
entreated  his  Mend  to  return  with 
him  to  the  City. 

'I  am  sure,  and  yet  I  am  doubt- 
ful,' he  said.  '  Should  you  know 
him,  do  you  think !' 

*  Among  a  thousand,'  was  the 
answer. 

'Then  come  along.  You  will 
stand  by  me,  won't  you  f 

*  Yes,  I  will  stand  by  you,' 
Doctor  Dilton  replied;  but  for  all 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  relish 
the  expedition. 

They  drove  back  straight  to  the 
City,  and,  dismissing  the  cab  at 
the  entrance  of  the  narrow  aUey, 
walked  up  to  the  little  courts 
crossed  it,  and  reached  the  piusa- 
age  leading  to  Sir  John's  office. 

*What  a  queer  out-of-the-way 
spot !'  remarked  Doctor  Dilton, 
speaking  indifferently,  though  in- 
deed he  felt  he  had  never  been  en- 
gaged upon  any  business  in  all  his 
life  he  liked  less. 

'  Yes,'  answered  his  companion 
shortly. 

They  were  now  close  upon  the 
heels  of  some  discovery,  and  the 
man's  heart,  crowded  with  the 
memories  and  the  fears  and  the 
agony  of  twenty  years  previously, 
beat  so  fast  he  felt  as  if  its  throb- 
bing would  suffocate  him  ere  he 
reached  the  door. 

As  they  went  up  the  passage 
they  met  the  ticket-porter,  who 
touched  his  hat  as  respectfully  as 
though  Sir  John  himself  weie 
coming  along,  bearing  his  weight 
of  wealth  and  honours  with  hhxL 

The  short  day  was  drawing  to 
its  close.  The  gas  was  already 
lighted  in  all  the  offices ;  a  sense 
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of  dreamy  unxeality  seemed  to 
steal  over  the  pair  bo  unacctiB- 
tomed  to  the  City.  They  were 
bound  on  a  very  serious  mission, 
and  yet,  had  they  heen  walking 
in  their  sleep,  they  would  have 
felt  their  mission  more  actual 
than  was  the  case. 

'  Is  Sir  John  Moffat  in  f  asked 
Doctor  Dilton,  going  up  to  one 
of  the  clerks.  Eememhering  the 
morning's  inquiries,hiB  companion 
deemed  it  best  to  leave  all  pre- 
liminaries to  him. 

*  Yesy  Sir  John  is  in/  answered 
the  person  addressed. 

'Can  I  see  himf  asked  the 
doctor. 

The  clerk  did  not  know.  He 
got  down  off  his  stool  and  went 
and  held  a  whispered  conference 
with  the  elderly  bookkeeper  pre- 
viously mentioned,  then  he  came 
back. 

'  Sir  John  is  engaged  just  now/ 
he  explained. 

'  When  will  he  be  disengagedf 

'  I  am  sure  I  can't  say.  It  is 
a  very  bad  time  to  see  him ;  and 
this  is  foreign-post  night  also— 
and—' 

Doctor  Dilton  moved  back  a 
step  and  spoke  to  his  companion, 
who  remained  near  the  door. 

*I  must  see  him,'  was  the 
answer ;  which  reaching  the  clerk, 
he  asked  if  Mr.  Bickton  would 
do. 

*  No,'  Doctor  Dilton  was  quite 
sure  Mr.  Bickton  would  not  do. 

*  Well,  then,  sir,  I  am  very 
much  afiradd  I  must  trouble  you 
to  call  again,  or  write,  because — * 

*  You  had  better  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  Sir  John  himself,'  said  the 
gentleman  standing  near  the  door, 
stepping  forward.  'I  do  not 
think  he  would  very  greatljr 
thank  you  for  compelling  me  to 
state  my  business  to  him  on  the 
door-step,  which  I  shall  do  if  I 
fiedl  to  see  him  in  hia  office.' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone 


and  manner  of  this  address  which 
moved  even  the  derk,  who  hap- 
pened, like  all  modem  clerks,  to 
be  a  very  Cerberus  for  preventing 
intruders  crossing  the  business 
threshold. 

'Very  well,  sir,'  he  said  re- 
signedly. *  If  you  give  me  your 
name,  and  state  the  nature  of  the 
matter  you  have  called  about,  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  ;  but  I 
am  very  much  afraid — * 

'Say  a  gentleman  from  Aus- 
tralia wishes  to  see  him  on  pri- 
vate business,' interrupted  Doctor 
Dilton  diplomatically. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must 
trouble  you  for  your  card,'  per- 
sisted the  clerk. 

*  Bless  my  soul !'  exclaimed  the 
doctor  pettishly.  *  Any  one  would 
think  this  was  Buckingham  Pa- 
^lace,  and  you  Lord  Chamberlain ;' 
but  his  companion  produced  a 
card. 

^Here,'  he  said,  'give  this  to 
your  master ;  and  remember  you 
tell  him  it  is  private  business — 
strictly  private.' 

The  clerk  took  the  card  and 
looked  at  it ;  then  he  went  away 
into  some  remote  region,  for  they 
heard  the  closing  of  two  or  three 
doors  behind  him. 

Doctor  Dilton  and  his  friend 
stood  together  by  the  door,  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  clerks  who 
remained. 

*  1  happened  to  have  one  of  the 
General's  cards  in  my  case,'  said 
the  gentleman  from  Australia,  in 
a  low  voice,  '  and  I  sent  that  in.' 

'  If  it  should  not  be  he  after 
all  V  suggested  the  doctor. 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  he ;  but  you 
will  know,'  was  the  answer. 

'Yes,  I  shall  know,'  agreed 
Doctor  Dilton. 

*  If  you  step  this  way.  Sir  John 
will  see  you,'  said  the  clerk,  re- 
turning d[most  on  the  instant. 

Following  him  they  passed 
through  a  second  door,  along  a 
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paflsagOi  through  a  third  door, 
then  adoss  a  room  out  of  which 
another  opened. 

In  thifl  inner  apartmenti  behind 
a  table  on  which  a  shaded  lamp 
was  placed,  sat  a  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  writing.  As  his  visitors 
entered  he  bowed,  half  rose,  and^ 
motioning  them  to  be  seated,  re- 
sumed his  chair. 

The  clerk  left  the  room,  care- 
fully closing  the  door  behind 
him.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  which  8ir  John  broke  by 
asking, '  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
gentlemen  V 

As  he  looked  up  and  spoke  the 
light  fell  full  upon  his  face,  which 
had  previously  been  in  shadow. 

Then  Doctor  Dilton,  turning 
towards  his  companion,  gave  an 
almost  imperceptible  nod.  Un- 
blinded  by  passion,  undistracted 
by  doubt,  he,  at  least,  could  have 
sworn  to  him  amongst  ten  thou- 
sand. 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where 
my  wife  is.' 

Strange  as  the  worfis  were,  the 
way  in  which  they  were  spoken 
was  stranger  stilL  They  were 
tumbled  out  one  on  the  top  of 
another,  as  if  the  man  who  utter- 
ed them  hastened  to  deliver  him- 
self of  the  sentence  ere  his  breath 
fGuled  altogether. 

A  very  desperate-looking  man, 
with  his  thick  hair  tangled  over 
his  forehead,  his  face  brown  with 
exposure  to  the  sun,  his  heavy 
beard  and  moustache,  his  anxious 
eyes  and  distressed  expression. 

'  There  is  some  mistake,!  think,' 
suggested  Sir  John  mildly,  glanc- 
ing at  Doctor  Dilton  3  for  indeed 
at  the  moment  he  believed  there 
was  this  much  of  a  mistake,  that 
one  of  his  visitors  was  mad  and 
the  other  his  keeper. 

'Ko,  there  is  no  mistake,'  re- 
plied the  stranger,  whose  hand 
grasped  the  edge  of  the  table  con- 
vulsively. 


*  I  really  am  at  a  loss,'  said  Sir 
John,  once  again  glancing  towards 
Doctor  Dilton,  ^  to  imagine  what 
you  mean.  How  should  I  know 
anything  about  your  wife!  I 
never  heard  your  name  till  within, 
the  last  five  minutes/  and  he 
looked  towards  the  card  whieh 
lay  before  him  on  the  table. 

'That  is  not  my  name^'  ex- 
plained the  other,  following  the 
direction  of  Sir  John's  eyes.  '  I 
only  sent  it  in  because  your  peo- 
ple would  not  take  my  message 
to  you  otherwise.' 

In  a  dazed  vacant  sort  of  way 
Sir  John  turned  from  the  speaker 
>to  Doctor  Dilton.  Some  sort  of 
recollection  seemed  dawning  upon 
him,  for  he  asked, 

'  Have  I  ever  seen  you  before, 
sir?' 

'Yes,'  answered  the  doctor 
steadily. 

'  Where  V  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 
'  In  Stratford.' 

'  Stratford  7'  repeated  Sir  John. 
'Whenr 

*When  you  went  by  another 
name  and  were  called  John 
Hay.' 

Sir  John  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately ;  he  shrank  back  in  his 
chair  as  if  he  had  been  struck, 
and  cowered  for  a  moment  like 
one  expecting  another  blow.  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand 
and  remained  motionless,  whilst 
a  dead  silence  reigned  within  the 
room.  None  of  the  three  spoke 
a  word;  the  very  stillness  of 
death  seemed  there. 

At  length  Sir  John  removed 
his  hand  and  lifted  his  head  slow- 
ly, wearily. 

'  You  asked  me  some  question 
a  little  while  since,'  he  said,  ad- 
dressing his  younger  visitor; 
'  what  was  it )' 

'  I  asked  you  to  tell  me  where 
I  should  be  likely  to  find  Miza 
Palthorpe.' 
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'Who  are  you  that  want  tid- 
ings of  hei  1  What  is  your  namef 

'  Palthorpe  I' 

Sir  John  stood  up — he  rose  to 
his  feet  as  if  lifted  to  them  by 
some  galvanic  shock. 

*  Palthorpe  !  what  Palthorpe  V 
lie  gasped. 

'Thomas  Palthorpe — her  hus- 
band.' 

'  It  is  false !'  cried  Sir  John. 
'  Thomas  Palthorpe  was  drowned 
— ^years  ago.' 

*  Thomas  Palthorpe  was  not 
drowned  years  ago/  said  the  other, 
rising  alsd, '  for  he  is  aliye  now 
— and  I  am  he.' 

*  Youl  Great  God !'  and  Sir 
John  dropped  into  his  chair  again, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

The  blinds  in  his  office  were 
not  drawn  down,  and  he  could 
see  from  the  window  near  which 
he  sat  into  the  old  graveyard,  ly- 
ing cold  and  desolate  without 
Something  in  its  forlorn  loneli- 
ness, its  unspeakable  solitary  as- 
pect, attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  sat  staring  out  into  the  night, 
thinking  of  the  bright  sunshiny 
morning  when  he  read  that  the 
North  Wales  had  gone  down,  and 
looked  out  on  the  scene  he  was  gaz- 
ing at  now.  They  who  had  fretted 
out  their  little  day  lay  mouldering 
there  and  were  at  rest.  Lord, 
what  weary,  weary  days  he  had 
passed  through  since  he  looked 
amongst  the  list  of  survivors  in 
the  Times  I  along  what  a  dark- 
some road  he  had  stumbled  pain- 
fully to  the  present  hour  !  Would 
the  time  ever  come  when  he 
should  be  at  resti  Before  he 
was  carried  to  hi?  grave  would 
the  whole  world  know  the  secret 
he  had  hesitated  to  intrust  to  the 
keeping  of  a  single  man  ? 

What  was  this  sudden  blow 
which  had  stricken  him?  He 
had  imagined  and  considered  al- 
most every  possible  way  in  which 
trouble  might  come  to  him,  but 


he  had  never  thought  of  this. 
That  the  sea  should  give  up  its 
dead !  That  after  years  and  years 
a  man,  who  through  their  long 
progress  had  made  no  sign,  should 
come  back  from  his  grave  !  He 
did  not  think  these  things,  for  of 
all  thought  in  its  ordinary  sense 
he  was  incapable ;  but  he  felt 
them.  Fear,  regret,  dread,  re- 
morse, surged  through  his  soul 
without  sequence  or  connection ; 
and  yet,  spite  of  all,  had  he  been 
conscious  of  the  fact  there  was 
the  sense  of  some  great  relief. 

The  worst  had  come ;  it  had 
come  in  an  even  more  terrible  form 
than  any  anticipated ;  but  in  its 
train  there  followed  one  blessing. 
If  this  thing  were  true,  the  man 
lived,  was  there  before  him  I 
Uriah  had  not  been  slain — ^his 
wife's  husband,  Kachel's  &ther ! 
Good  Heavens,  what  a  complica- 
tion was  here!  Whose  hand 
should  disentangle  the  twists  and 
knots  of  such  a  human  skein  % 

Still  looking  out  into  the  lonely 
churchyard.  Sir  John  remained 
silent.  Across  the  table  the  two 
men  who  had  brought  such  news 
watched  him  intently ;  then  Doctor 
Dilton,  turning  slightly  towards 
his  companion,  shook  his  head,  as 
one  who  should  imply  the  sinner 
had  borne  all  the  punishment  he 
could  endure  at  once. 

But  Mr.  Palthorpe  would  not 
take  the  hint.  His  brow  dark- 
ened, and  his  face  set,  as  he  met 
the  glance  of  compassion  Doctor 
Dilton's  countenance  assumed ; 
and  without  further  delay  he  said, 
in  a  tone  which  sounded  harsh 
and  cruel  by  reason  of  the  very 
restraint  he  was  putting  on  him- 
self^ 

*  I  am  waiting  for  such  tidings 
as  you  can  give  me  of  the  woman 
who  was  my  wife.' 

At  the  words  Sir  John  turned 
upon  the  speaker. 

'And  if  I  could  give  you  tid- 
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inga  of  the  woman  yon  say  was 
your  wife,  why  should  1 1  What 
can  it  signify  to  you  whether  she 
be  living  or  not,  happy  or  wretch- 
ed, when  all  these  years  you  have 
thought  fit  to  leave  her  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  of  your  exist- 
ence f 

With  an  incredulous  wonder 
in  his  face  the  man  addressed 
looked  at  Sir  John  when  he  ut- 
tered these  words. 

'In  ignorance f  he  repeated, 
'  in  ignorance  V 

'Yes,  you  have  never  come 
back  till  now  to  tell  man  or  wo- 
man of  your  rescue.' 

'  Did  I  notf  was  the  only  com- 
ment    '  Did  I  not  V 

*  Did  you  V  asked  Sir  John. 

*  Tes,'  the  man  who  once  lost 
all  for  love  replied.  '  I  came  back 
one  golden  summer  to  find  I  had 
no  wife — that  she  had  stolen  my 
child ;  that  she  had  broken  an  old 
man's  heart ;  that  she  had  brought 
dishonour  on  my  own  name.  I 
came  back  to  find  she  had  inter- 
cepted the  letter  I  wrote  to  her 
aunt,  asking  her  to  break  the  good 
news — I  hoped  then,  in  my  folly, 
she  might  think  it  good  news — ^to 
her  niece.  I  crossed  the  threshold 
of  an  honest  house  only  to  learn 
she  had  left  it,  bearing  with  her  a 
burden  of  shame.  She  knew  well 
enough  I  had  been  saved,  and  so 
did  you,  Sir  John  Moffat,  as  the 
world  calls  you — so  did  you.' 

*  Qod  is  my  witness  I  never 
knew,  never  dreamt.  If  I  had — 
0,  if  I  only  had !' 

'This  interview  shall  not  be 
prolonged,'  broke  in  Doctor  Dil- 
ton,  who  perhaps  read  accurately 
the  signs  of  absolute  physical  dis- 
tress in  Sir  John's  worn  fiEuse. 
'  Of  all  men  on  earth  you  two  are 
the  last  who  should  discuss  this 
matter  to  the  end — to  the  bitter, 
bitter  end,'  he  added,  with  terrible 
emphasis.  '  You  have  got  the 
clue  you  wanted  now,  Mr.  Pal- 


thorpe;  come  home  with  me.  Sb 
John,  I  told  you,  if  you  remembez; 
she  was  far  too  handsome.  Tell 
your  solicitor  the  whole  story, 
whatever  U  may  be;  that  is  the 
best  adWce  I  can  give  you.  Come 
away,  Palthorpe — come  away.' 

'  Not  till  he  answers  my  ques- 
tion,' said  Mr.  Palthorpe,  stand- 
ing erect  and  fierce.  'He  has 
taken  wife  and  child  from  me — 
where  are  they  V 

*  Give  me  a  week — two  days,' 
entreated  Sir  John ;  '  it  has  been 
all  80  sudden.' 

'At  least,'  persisted  Mr.  Pal- 
thorpe, upon  whose  arm  Doctor 
DUton  had  laid  a  warning  hand, 
'  tell  me  is  my  wife  living  f 

'She  is  living,'  answered  Sir 
John  doggedly. 

'And  my  daughter — ^the  little 
child  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
every  quality  her  mother  lacked, 
who  was  her  poor  old  grand- 
father's treasure — is  she — dead  f 

'iVb,  no,  no!'  cried  Sir  John, 
as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  lonely 
graveyard,  to  hide  the  tears  he 
could  no  longer  repress,  which 
trickled  slowly  down  his  haggard 
cheek. 

'Come  away,'  insisted  Doctor 
Dilton  earnestly.  '  Don't  try  the 
man  any  more.'  And  half  leading, 
half  dragging,  he  drew  Mr.  P^- 
thorpe  out  of  the  office,  along  the 
passage,  and  so  finally  into  the 
street. 

'  There  is  more  in  this  business 
than  meets  the  eye,'  he  said,  when 
he  and  his  former  patient  were 
once  again  in  a  hansom,  driving 
back  to  Kensington.  'I  would 
not  judge  him  yet  if  I  were  you.* 

But  Mr.  Palthorpe  did  not  an- 
swer. He  was  looking  with 
weary  thoughtful  eyes  out  on  the 
pageant  of  human  life  sweeping 
under  the  gaslight  along  the 
pavement — marvelling,  perhaps, 
in  some  vague  intangible  sort  of 
way  (for  he  was  not  a  man  given 
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eiiher  to  analysis  of  his  own  mo- 
tives or  those  of  any  other  person), 
-whether,  amongst  all  the  myste- 
ries of  science,  anything  could  be 
f ormd  so  mysterious,  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, so  contradictory  as  a  human 
being. 

All  the  way  to  Palace  Gardens 
lie  did  not  speak  one  word;  in 
fsLCt  he  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
He  felt  stunned,  not  more  by  the 
snccess  which  had  attended  his 
efifoits  than  by  the  effect  which 
that  success  produced  upon  him- 
self. 

It  was  the  moumfullest  success 
man  ever  achieved.  He  had 
hunted  his  enemy  down,  and 
found  him  more  full  of  sorrows, 
unless  his  face  and  manner  were 
deceitful,  than  himself ! 

Worn,  weary !  He  at  least 
conld  not  doubt  that  Sir  John  had 
found  the  bed  of  sin  a  most  un- 
easy couch. 

In  a  distant  land  Thomas  Pal- 
thorpe  had  not  spent  solitary  days 
and  kept  lonely  vigils  all  in 
vain.  He  had  talked,  if  dumbly, 
in  a  language  his  Maker  under- 
stood, with  God ;  and  all  the  cla- 
mour of  a  great  city — all  the 
mightier  loneliness  of  a  popu- 
lated town — could  not  in  a  moment 
dull  the  lessons  conned  in  a  wil- 
derness— the  truths  learned  under 
the  quiet  stars,  with  no  teacher 
save  ^Nature,  and  the  Bible  he 
knew  almost  off  by  heart  to  point 
the  way  to  the  only  lore  which 
shall  most  certainly  give  a  man 
peace  at  the  last 

•  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,'  said 
Doctor  Dilton,  as  they  shook 
hands  at  parting. 

'Thank  you,*  was  the  reply; 
and  the  man  walked  towards  his 
temporaiy  home  with  the  gait  and 
mien  of  one  thoroughly  wearied  out. 
'  And  such  a  woman,'  thought 
Doctor  Dilton,  while  the  cab  sped 
down  Palace  Gardens  on  its  way 
a  little  further  westward.  Ho  spoil 


the  lives  of  two  such  men!*  and 
his  mind  recurred  not  unfavour- 
ably to  the  contrast  presented  be- 
tween his  own  little  wife,  who 
was  not  perhaps,  in  all  respects, 
the  wife  he  might  have  more 
happily  chosen,  and  the  physic- 
ally magnificent  creature  who  had 
wrought  so  terrible  a  shipwreck 
for  two  of  his  own  sex. 

^I  always  distrusted  her,'  he 
considered,  and  yet  even  while  he 
said  that  he  shivered. 

Supposing  she  had  been  civil 
to  him — supposing  she  had  vouch- 
safed to  the  medical  attendant 
who  was  always  in  antagonism 
one  of  her  rare  smiles — how  might 
he  in  such  case  have  fared  ?  Doc- 
tor Dilton  knew  enough  of  her 
sex  and  of  his  own  to  feel  sure  his 
repulsion  to  the  woman  owed  its 
origin  as  much  to  dread  as  to 
aversion. 

'  She  teas  far  too  handsome,'  he 
repeated  to  himself,  'and  I  have 
no  doubt  she  took  that  unfortunate 
Sir  John-  completely  captive. 
I  wonder  where  she  is;  and  I 
think  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  him  and  his 
domestic  relations.' 

It  seemed  as  though  Doctor 
Dilton's  wish  had  been  heard  and 
answered  on  the  minute,  for  he 
was  scarcely  within  his  cousin's 
house  before  the  servant  said  a 
messenger  had  been  twice  round 
from  Holyrood  House,  wanting 
him  to  go  there  immediately. 

'  Holyrood  House !'  repeated 
Doctor  Dilton,  who  had  no  asso- 
ciations with  the  name;  'where 
is  Holyrood  House  V 

'  Palace  Gardens,  sir.  Sir  John 
Moffat's  place.' 

'Who  is  ill  there r  asked  the 
doctor. 

'  Lady  Moffat,'  was  the  answer. 

Doctor  Dilton  opened  the  hall- 
Aodt.  The  cab  which  had  brought 
him  back  from  the  City  was  still 
close  by,  as  the  driver  had  got  down 
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to  make  some  alteiation  in  his 
harness. 

*Hi!'  said  the  doctor,  and  in 
a  moment  more  he  was  beside  the 
man. 

'  Drive  to  Palace  Gardens,*  he 
went  on,  'to  Holyrood  House, 
where  Sir  John  Moffat  lives.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

DOOTOR  DILTON's  PATIENT. 

SiKOE  he  left  Stratford  Doctor 
Dilton  had  seen  the  inside  of 
many  a  good  house  and  noble 
mansion.  He  had  made  a  name 
and  reputation  for  himself,  and 
worked  up  so  good  a  practice  that 
my  lord  at  the  castle  and  the 
squire  at  the  hall  were  equally  glad 
to  hear  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  when  illness  was  beneath 
their  roofs.  The  stately  dignity 
of  the  one  home  and  the  comfort- 
able luxury  of  the  other  were  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him,  repeated  as 
both  chanced  to  be,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  in  all  the  houses  of 
any  pretensions  he  visited;  but 
the  lavish  upholstery,  the  purely 
decorative  stylo  of  furnishing 
which  obtains  in  most  London 
residences,  struck  him  with  un- 
pleasant surprise.  Wherever  he 
turned  it  was  the  same  story, 
with  a  difference — nothing  seemed 
for  use ;  everything  was  for  show. 
The  old  houses,  so  suitable  for 
fietmilies,  were  elbowed  out  of  court 
by  staring  edifices  fit  only  for  the 
reception  of  company.  Booms 
were  not  wanted  for  living  in,  but 
merely  to  fill  with  guests.  Eesi- 
dences  were  not  houses  to  which 
a  man  might  return  after  the  heat 
and  turmoil  of  business  to  enjoy 
a  slippered  ease,  to  join  in  the 
gambols  and  pleasures  of  his  cftl- 
dren,  but  advertisements  where- 
with his  credit  might  be  maintained 


and  the  inevitable  hour  of  bank- 
ruptcy deferred. 

Doctor  Dilton  had  vagudy 
imagined  Sir  John  Moffiif  s  house 
would  have  been  free  of  the  mo- 
dem craze  for  rich  discomfort; 
but  the  moment  he  set  foot  across 
its  threshold  he  found  out  his 
mistake.  Money — money — ^mo- 
ney! everything  money  could 
buy — everything  the  possession 
of  wealth  could  suggest !  Amazed, 
he  followed  the  butler  across  the 
hall,  which  gave  promise  of  the 
wonders  to  follow.  Still  more 
amazed,  he  looked  around  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  was  left 
alone  while  Simonds  went  to  in- 
form my  lady's  lady  of  his  anivaL 

*  I  suppose  he  married  some  City 
heiress,*  considered  Doctor  Dilton, 
*  and  that  all  this  is  her  taste ;' 
and  as  so  he  thought  his  mind 
recurred  to  the  long-ago  past, 
when  in  the  early  morning,  with 
the  first  beams  of  the  rising  son 
glinting  on  the  pinnacles  of  St. 
John's  Church,  he  walked  forth 
with  the  man  he  had  seen  again 
that  afternoon,  on  a  road  which 
did  not  seem  for  him  to  have  been 
strewn  with  roses. 

The  whole  scene  came  before 
him  vividly:  the  trees  in  the 
Grove  and  in  the  Green ;  the  pure 
freshness  of  the  morning  air ;  the 
scents  of  the  flowers  that  came  to 
them  as  they  walked ;  the  look  of 
the  poor  man's  cottage,  all  set 
about  with  bud  and  blossom,  dad 
in  the  beauty  of  climbers  and 
creepers ;  Mrs.  Palthorpe's  sullen 
loveliness ;  the  sickness  unto  death 
of  the  sick  man ;  the  kindly  readi- 
ness with  which  the  stranger,  so 
suddenly  pressed  into  an  unwonted 
service,  helped  him  to  adjust  the 
bandages ;  every  detail  of  that 
fatal  introduction  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  once  again  he  thanked 
Grod  the  woman  had  always  seem- 
ed to  him  repellent  rather  than 
otherwise ;  that  from  the  very  first 
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tlieie  arose  an  antagonism  between 
Hiem,  which  never  abated,  but,  on 
tfa.e  contrary,  increased. 

His  reyerie  was  interrupted  by 
T^inter,  who  came  to  say  that,  if 
lie  pleased,  her  ladyship  would  feel 
obliged  by  his  walking  up-stairs. 

'I3  she  confined  to  bed?  he 
asked,  anxious  to  obtain  some 
carte  du  pays,  even  though  only 
of  the  slightest  and  sketchiest  de- 
scription. 

*  O  no,'  Winter  answered ;  '  my 
lady  never  goes  to  bed,  no  matter 
how  ill  she  may  feeL' 

*  Was  this  a  sudden  attack?*  he 
inquired.  Foiled  at  one  pomt,  he 
thought  he  would  try  another. 

*Very  sudden,  sir,'  said  the 
maid.  'My  lady  went  to  pay 
some  visits,  and  had  to  return  di- 
rectly, she  was  taken  so  ilL  She 
was  greatly  put  out  when  she 
heard  Doctor  Merrard  was  away. 
Her  ladyship  feels  he  understands 
her  so  exactly.' 

'  Humph !'  thought  the  doctor, 
not,  perhaps,  best  pleased  with 
this  back-handed  compliment;  but 
he  only  said  aloud,  he  trusted  he 
might  be  able  to  prove  of  service. 

*The  doctor,  my  lady,'  said 
Winter,  cautiously  entering  Lady 
Moffat's  dressing-room,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  an  easy-chair, 
where  the  sufferer  reclined,  her 
head  resting  against  the  back,  her 
face  turned  away  from  the  light. 

She  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  Winter's  statement,  never 
moved  nor  stirred  a  finger.  Win- 
ter, accustomed,  however,  to  her 
ladyship's  eccentricities,  was  not 
disturbed  by  this  mode  of  receiv- 
ing her  information. 

She  placed  a  chair  for  the  doc- 
tor near  his  patient;  moved  a 
little  table  on  which  stood  water, 
sal  volatile,  red  lavender,  eau-de- 
cologne,  and  a  few  other  such 
feminine  restoratives,  somewhat 
nearer  Lady  Moffat's  hand,  and 
then,  inquiring  if  there  were  any- 


thing more  she  could  do,  took  an 
impatient  gesture  as  a  reply  in  the 
negative,  and  left  the  room. 

Doctor  Dilton,  whose  eyes  were 
now  growing  accustomed  to  the 
half  light,  and  who  was  wondering 
any  woman  could  exist  in  an  at- 
mosphere so  heavy  with  drug  and 
perfume,  availed  himseK  of  the 
pause  which  ensue4  to  gain  some 
idea  of  her  ladyship's  personal 
appearance.  It  did  not  instantly 
dawn  upon  him  who  Lady  Moffat 
really  was.  The  idea  that  my 
lady  dressed  in  richest  silk,  with 
every  accessory  of  wealth  about 
her,  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
the  heart  of  woman  could  desire, 
was  identical  with  the  slight  girl- 
wife,  whose  graceful  curves  were 
set  off  by  no  costlier  material  than 
a  cheap  print,  never  entered  his 
mind. 

The  years  had  come  and  the 
years  had  gone,  and  before  him 
he  saw  not  the  figure  which, 
standing  under  the  Portuguese 
laurel,  startled  the  gentleman  who 
once  walked  the  Romford-road  at 
break  of  day,  but  a  larger,  more 
magnificent  woman,  upon  whose 
shapely  hand  diamonds  sparkled, 
whose  stately  throat  was  set  off 
byfiillingsof  themostdelicate  lace. 

All  at  once,  finding  he  made  no 
sign,  she  impatiently  raised  her 
head,  and,  pushing  back  her  hair 
with  both  hands,  said,  irritably, 

*I  thought  you  were  never 
coming.  I  sent  for  you  hours  ago ;' 
and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  the 
eyes  he  had  never  forgotten,  un- 
changed, save  that  the  shadows  of 
years  lay  lurking  in  their  won- 
derful depths. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  Doc- 
tor Dilton  almost  gasped.  This 
thing — ^this  awful  thing — ^he  felt 
could  not  be ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
still  more  impossible  earth  held 
two  women  so  strongly  resembling 
each  other  as  Thomas  Palthorpe's 
faithless  wife  and  the  mistress  of 
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Sir  John  Mofbt's  splendid  man- 
sion. 

In  her  face  there  gleamed  no 
light  of  recognition.  Doctor  Dil- 
ton  had  worked  hard  and  lived 
hard,  and  age  had  told  upon  him, 
as  it  always  does  on  men  whose 
toil,  mental  and  physical,  con- 
tinues year  in  year  out.  While  she 
had  &red  sijmptuously,  never 
known  the  lack  of  money,  lain  sof t, 
slept  soundly,  troubled  about  no- 
thing on  the  face  of  God's  wide 
earth  save  her  own  comfort,  her 
own  ease,  her  own  gratification — 
he  had  heen  out  in  all  sorts  of 
wild  weather,  called  up  at  night, 
anxious  now  and  then  about  wife 
and  children,  worried  about  diffi- 
cult cases,  tried  by  the  multiplicity 
of  awkward  tempers  he  came  in 
contact  with. 

He  was  changed  out  of  recogni- 
tion. Not  so  Lady  Moffat.  An 
older,  handsomer,  finer,  more  de- 
cided Mira  Falthorpe,  than  she 
who  looked  enviously  at  the  wivas 
of  the  rich  merchants  who  came 
to  shop  in  Stratford  Broadway, 
and  whose  marvellous  beauty  had 
seemed  something  superhuman 
when  seen  by  the  glinting  moon- 
beams under  the  arching  trees  of 
Epping;  but  Mira  Falthorpe  stilL 
0  yes,  he  knew  her!  Without 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  he  felt  sure 
the  woman  before  him  was  iden- 
tical with  the  negligent  wife  he 
had  talked  to  so  often  and  so 
plainly  in  the  poor  parlour,  love 
had  never  transformed  and  glori- 
fied for  her. 

All  these  thoughts  and  more 
swept  through  Doctor  Dilton's 
mind  even  while  he  answered, 

'I  am  Sony  I  was  out  when 
your  messenger  arrived.  I  came 
here  the  moment  I  returned  home.' 

'WeU,  now  you  are  here  see 
what  you  can  do  for  me.  Make 
my  heart  stop  beating,  will  you  ? 
What  must  I  take  to  get  rid  of  tiiis 
hammering  in  my  head  %  I  feel  as 


if  I  should  like  to  go  out  and 
walk  for  miles  and  miles;  bat 
when  I  even  try  to  cross  the  room 
my  strength  fails  me.' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
felt  it  was  diy  and  burning.  In 
the  olden  days  he  had  never  re- 
tained it  one  second  longer  than 
he  could  help,  but  now  he  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  relinquish  his 
hold. 

With  calm  deliberation  he  laid 
his  fingers  on  her  pulse,  and  count- 
ed its  wild  irritable  throbbings, 
asking  her  some  questions  the 
while  concerning  her  health  in 
general.  Then,  quite  leisniely,  he 
proceeded  to  ascertain  whether, 
medically,  her  frightful  nervoos* 
ness  could  be  accounted  for.  From 
the  first  he  felt  satisfied  her  ail- 
ment, however  it  might  have  been 
produced,  was  purely  mental ;  hat 
he  was  far  too  careful  a  doctor  to 
take  his  own  opinions  for  granted 
unless  he  could  find  them  con- 
firmed by  facts.  Heart  soond; 
lungs  not  affected ;  liver  to  be  de- 
pended on ;  digestion  not  at  fault; 
nothing  he  could  discover  amiss 
in  her  splendid  physical  constitu- 
tion. 

And  yet  her  pulse  such  as  no  wo- 
man in  health  ought  to  have.  Doc- 
tor Dilton  again  touched  the  white 
soft  wrist,  and,  with  head  a  little 
bent,  was  considering  the  stoiy  he 
was  listening  to  in  silence,  when, 
suddenly  and  swiftly,  his  own  was 
seised,  and  his  hand  pushed  aside 
with  a  strong  firm  grip. 

Steadily  he  looked  in  Lady 
Moffat's  face. 

'What  is  itr  he  asked.  'What 
is  the  matter  )' 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  only 
gazed  at  him  with  a  sort  of  won- 
dering incredulity,  a  frightened 
amazement.  Then  that  expresdon 
died  away ;  the  old  sullen  dadc- 
ness  deepened  in  her  eyes;  she 
relaxed  her  grasp,  and  released 
his  hand. 
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'  I  am  going  mad,  I  think/  she 
munnured;  and  turning  her  face 
once  again  from  him,  laid  it  wearily 
against  the  velvet  of  her  chair. 

*  Yon  have  had  a  shock  of  some 
kind  to-day/  he  said. 

*  A  hoiTible  shock/  she  answer- 
ed, shuddering  as  she  spoke. 

'  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  case  in 
which  medicine  can  do  very  little; 
but  I  will  send  you  something  that 
may  do  you  good/ 

'I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing 
will  do  that  really/  she  replied. 

*  Well,  we  must  try,  at  any  rate,' 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully. 
'  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  better 
-when  I  call  to-morrow/ 

'I  don't  think  you  will/  she 
moaned  despondently. 

There  was  no  use  prolonging  a 
dialogue  of  this  kind  ]  so  the  doc- 
tor rose,  and  after  taking  his  leave 
moved  towards  the  door,  his  eyes, 
almost  unwittingly,  taking  in 
every  detail  of  the  luxury  and 
refinement  surrounding  a  woman 
who  had  sinned  as  few  of  her  sex 
ever  do  sin,  who  had  so  dared  that 
scarce  any  one  would  have  pos- 
sessed the  courage  and  the  folly 
to  go  through  to  the  end. 

*  Doctor  r  The  word  fell  very 
faintly  upon  his  ear,  but  as  he 
heard  he  stopped,  and  retraced  his 
steps. 

She  looked  up  at  him ;  looked 
with  a  haggard  hunted  expression 
in  her  eyes  that  touched  Doctor 
DUton,  in  spite  of  his  better 
judgment. 

*"  There  was  something  I  wanted 
to  say/  she  remarked,  toying  with 
her  Hblu,  which  she  had  not  hitherto 
used,  '  but  I  forget  what  it  was 
now.  I  shall  remember — to-mor- 
row/ 

He  walKed  to  the  door  again, 
had  his  handeven  upon  the  handle, 
and  then  returned.  She  glanced 
askance  at  his  homely  figure,  as 
he  came  close  to  her  side  j  then, 
compelled  by  something   in  his 
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face,  grasped  her  chair  with  both 
hands,  while  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  wild  frightened  eyes,  from 
which  fear  had  cast  out  for  a 
moment  the  evil  light  of  old. 

*  Pray  do  not  be  alarmed,'  he  be- 
gan gently,  more  gently  than  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  her  in  the  far-away 
days  at  Stratford.  '  I  only  want 
to  ease  your  mind  of  one  source  of 
anxiety.  The  question  you  wished 
to  ask  me  a  moment  ago  was,  un- 
less I  am  greatly  mistaken,  whether 
I  remembered  you.  No — no — 
don't  do  that/  for  she  covered 
her  £ftir  sinful  face  with  trem- 
bling hands ;  *  your  secret  is  quite 
safe  with  me.  I  should  not  be  fit 
for  my  occupation  if  upon  occa- 
sion I  failed  to  be  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  to  anything  but  the  con- 
dition of  a  patient.' 

She  removed  her  hands  from 
her  face,  and,  stretching  them  out, 
caught  his,  crying  wildly, 

<  Help  me,  help  me  1'  But  this 
was  more  than  he  had  bargained 
for  or  meant  to  concede. 

With  but  scant  courtesy  he  re- 
leased his  fingers ;  and  then,  half 
ashamed  of  his  impetuosity,  stood 
silent,  while  she  said  mournfully, 

*  Ah,  you  always  hated  me  f 
*I  never  liked  you/  he  an- 
swered, his  sturdy  honesty  coming 
to  his  help  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
tremest  need ;  '  but  for  that  very 
reason  you  may  trust  me  now. 
Were  you  Lady  Moffat  fifty  times 
over,  I  should  be  sorry  for  you 
stilL' 

'  I  am  Lady  Moffat !'  she  cried. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  if 
I  weref 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  sor- 
rowfully. 

'  Kever  mind  about  that,'  he  said. 

*  Whatever  you  may  be,  whoever 
you  are,  makes  no  difference  to 
me.  If  you  think  I  can  do  you 
good  I  will  come  again;  if  not, 
all  you  have  to  say  is,  "Stay 
away/'    Your  identity  with  a  cer- 
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tain  lady  in  the  days  when  I  was 
younger  is  safe  with  me.  Good- 
bye.' And  quite  freely  he  held 
out  his  hand  in  farewell. 

Perhaps  in  that  very  fact  she 
read  danger. 

*What  do  you  mean/  she 
asked,  '  by  suggesting  I  am  not 
Lady  Moffat  7 

'I  suggested  nothing/  he  an- 
swered. '  I  am  quite  willing  to 
take  you  for  what  you  profess  to 
be.  So  long  as  I  am  asked  to 
attend  Lady  Moffat,  I  come  to  see 
Lady  Moffat.  If  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  come  again,  I  wiU  stay 
away.' 

'  No ;  I  would  rather  you  came,' 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause ; 
^though  what  evil  wind  blew 
you  to  Kensington,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine.' 

'I  simply  came  here  to  keep 
my  cousin's  practice  together, 
while  he  goes  down  to  my  place 
ill,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Since  we  bought  this  house, 
I  have  never  known  a  day's 
peace,'  she  remarked  wearily; 
*  never — never.  I  wish  Palace 
Gardens  had  been  buried  fathoms 
deep  before  we  heard  of  it.' 

*  You  played  for  high  stakes.' 
^And  lost,'  she  replied — 'and 

lost.' 

^  If  I  might  Tenture  a  sugges- 
tion— '  he  hesitated. 

*  Venture,  whatever  it  may  be,' 
she  said. 

*  I  would  tell  Sir  John  every- 
thing that  is  on  your  mind.' 

*  Too  late,'  was  the  despairing 
answer ;  *  too  late — too  late !' 

*  Unless  I  hear  from  you  to  the 
contrary,  I  will  see  you  again 
to-morrow,'  said  Doctor  Dilton* 
'I  shall  send  you  something 
directly  that  should  prove  of 
benefit' 

And  so,  without  more  formal 
leave-taking,  he  quitted  the  room, 
pausing  just  for  a  moment^  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  to 


draw  a  long  breath  of  wonder  and 
relief. 

As  he  so  paused,  he  saw  a 
gentleman  walk  along  the  cor- 
ridor and  down  the  staircase.  It 
was  Sir  John  MofOeit ;  and  instinc- 
tively Doctor  Dilton  slackened  his 
pace,  ere  following  in  his  wake. 
There  were  many  reasons— him- 
dreds  they  then  seemed — ^why  he 
should  not  at  that  moment  meet 
the  owner  of  Holyrood  House. 

'The  cab  is  at  the  door,  Sir 
John,'  he  heard  the  butler  say, 
'  and  I  have  put  in  the  luggage.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Sir  John. 
And  Doctor  Dilton  proceeding 
slowly  down  the  grand  flight— 
which  at  Holyrood  House  does 
not  spring  out  of  the  main  hall, 
but  gives  upon  it — could  see  Sir 
John  take  his  hat  from  Simonds, 
and  suffer  that  functionary  to  as- 
sist him  with  his  outer  coat 

]N'ot  liking  to  stay,  not  caring 
to  intrude,  the  doctor  followed 
Sir  John's  footsteps  leisurely 
across  the  halL  He  saw  him 
pass  through  the  door,  enter  the 
cab ;  heard  Simonds  ask  where 
the  man  was  to  drive,  and  say, 

'Victoria — ^in  time  for  the 
French  mail.' 

Then  modestly  he  edged  his 
own  way  out  past  Simonds,  who 
stood  on  the  steps  looking  into  the 
night,  and  considering  all  the  sins 
of  all  the  mastei-s  he  had  ever 
seirved. 

'  What  a  lovely  night  for  the 
time  of  year!'  said  Doctor  Dilton, 
who  had  lived  too  long  in  the 
country  to  ML  into  &e  fatal 
mistake  Londoners  affect  of 
'keeping  the  lower  orders  at 
their  distance.' 

'  Lovely,  sir,'  answered  Simonds, 
moving  a  step  or  two  back.  'May 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  how 
her  ladyship  is  nowf  this  tenta- 
tively. 

*  I  hope  I  shall  find  her  better 
to-morrow,'  answered  Doctor  Dil- 
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ton  diplomatically.  ^  There  is 
nothing  serioas  the  matter,  how- 
ever/ he  went  on,  and  most, 
courteously  he  touched  the  brim 
of  his  hat  in  answer  to  Simonds' 
'  Good-night,  sir ;'  proving  there- 
by he  was,  as  that  functionary 
said  to  Mrs.  Larrup,  *  quite  the 
gentleman/ 

Ah,  my  friends,  the  day  is 
coming,  and  a  good  day  it  will 
prove,  when  you  will  all  have  to 
be  ^  quite  the  gentleman,'  as  well 
to  your  inferiors  as  your  equals. 
The  'gentlemen'  of  old  were 
gentlemen  once,  gentlemen  al- 
ways ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
future  will  be  compelled  to  revert 
to  their  splendid  example. 

A  plain,  and  in  some  respects 
a  rough,  man,  Doctor  Dilton  was 
loyal,  honest,  stanch.  Also,  he 
was  tender  withal,  and  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  soul  he  pitied 
Sir  John  Moffat.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  his  first  and  best  sym- 
pathies were  with  Mr.  Palthorpe ; 
but  as  he  walked  away  from  Holy- 
rood  House,  and  considered  all 
that  exposure  and  disgrace  would 
mean  to  a  man  occupying  so  pro- 
minent a  position,  his  heart  sank 
within  him,  and  he  thanked 
Heaven  it  was  not  his  hand  that 
should  deal  the  blow. 

He  understood  something  of 
the  matter  now.  Knew  that, 
whatever  sin  might  have  preceded 
the  marriage,  Sir  John  had  tried 
to  act  fairly  by  a  woman  he  be- 
lieved a  widow. 

'Whatever  wrong  there  has 
been,*  he  considered,  '  was  her  do- 
ing. Well,  she  will  have  to  pay 
an  awful  penalty  for  it  all  ere 
long.' 

When  he  reached  his  cousin's 
house,  the  servant  said  there  was 
a  lady  waiting  for  him  in  the 
dining-room,  and  entering  that 
apartment  he  found  Miss  Aggies. 

'  I  could  not  rest,'  she  began 
hurriedly,  *  without  coming  round 


to   tell  you  what   happened  to- 
day.   I  have  seen  Mira.' 

He  could  not  help  starting ;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  parta  of  the 
terrible  puzzle  were  fitting  them- 
selves together  with  no  assistance 
save  that  of  some  mysterious  Fate. 

*  Where?'  he  asked.  '  How  did 
you  chance  to  come  across  her  V 

'  She  called  at  our  place.' 

'  She  did  what !'  exclaimed 
Doctor  Dilton,  as  though  doubt- 
ing the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

'  l^ot  knowing  she  was  going  to 
meet  me,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,' 
answered  Miss  Aggies,  with  grim 
earnestness.  '  She  came  with  a 
Miss  Banks  to  call.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
she  walked  in  as  unconcerned  and 
assured  as  possible,  splendidly 
dressed,  looking  haughty  and  in- 
solent, and  magnificently  hand- 
some. 0  doctor,  what  a  beauti- 
ful creature  she  is  even  now !  And 
I  can't  tell,  I  am  sure,  how  I  knew 
her  after  all  these  years,  but  I 
did  in  a  moment ;  and  I  was  so 
amazed— so  frightened  indeed— I 
said  "  Mira,"  just  like  that,  before 
I  could  think  what  I  was  doing.* 

*And  what  did  she  say?'  in- 
quired Doctor  Dilton. 

*  Not  a  word — not  a  syllable ; 
she  seemed  to  shrink  and  get 
smaller  before  my  eyes ;  she  lifted 
her  hands  this  way,'  and  Miss 
Aggies  held  her  own  out  before 
her  as  if  to  ward  off  some  tangible 
foe, '  and  backed,  backed,  Doctor 
Dilton,  out  of  the  room.' 

'  God  bless  me !'  exclaimed  the 
doctor ;  for  Miss  Aggies'  account 
of  the  interview  was  graphic,  and 
he  could  grasp  all  the  horror  such 
a  meeting  must  have  held  for 
Thomas  Palthorpe's  faithless  wife. 

'And  what  happened  then?' 
he  asked  at  last.  '  Did  you  follow 
herr 

*  No,  I  did  not,  I  felt  too  much 
stunned;  but  Miss  Eanks  did. 
She  is  a  lithe  active  little   wo- 
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man,  though  elderly;  and  she 
ran  down  the  staiis  and  out  of 
the  house,  saying  she  feaied  dear 
Lady  Moffat  was  ilL' 

*  Yes  3  anything  more  f 

*  She  returned  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  apologise,  as  she  said, 
for  herself  and  friend*  Dear 
Lady  Moffat,  the  sweetest  and 
most  sensitive  creature  on  earth, 
had  heen  quite  overcome  with 
the  sudden  shock.  "She  tells 
me  you  nursed  her," '  went  on  Miss 
Aggies,  quoting  Miss  Banks. 

*And  what  did  you  answer!' 
asked  Doctor  Dilton,  who  was 
ahle  to  see  the  humour  of  the 
statement. 

*  It  took  me  a  little  aback ;  but 
I  said, "  Well,  yes,  I  certainly  had 
nursed  her." ' 

*  What  occurred  next  V 

'  Nothing  much,  I  think.  Miss 
Banks  of  course  was  inquisitive. 
She  is  not  a  nice  person,  I 
think ;  but  she  did  not  get  any 
information  out  of  me.' 

There  ensued  a  short  silence; 
then  Doctor  Dilton  asked, 

*Have  you  told  himf  No 
need  to  particularise  whom  he 
meant  by  name. 

'  Not  yet.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shall.  He  came  home  tho- 
roughly unnerved.  He  has  found 
the — the — person — you  know.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  answered  Doc- 
tor Dilton. 

'And  then  what  a  horrible 
complication  it  makes,  her  being 
married ;  and  to  such  agreat  gentle- 
man, too  !  Who  is  Sir  John  Mof- 
fat?' 

*  Haven't  a  notion,'  said  Doctor 
Dilton. 

'He  is  enormously  rich,  Miss 
Banks  says,'  went  on  Miss  Ag- 
gies. 

'She  played  her  cards  well, 
did  she  not?'  remarked  Doctor 
Dilton. 

Miss  Aggies  shook  her  head 
mournfully. 


'  Such  a  tangle,'  she  said, '  sacli 
a  tangle  !  And  then  there  is  Ba- 
chel,  too.  He  tells  me  she  is 
alive.  Now,  her  father  ought  to 
claim  her  at  any  rate,  ought  he 
notr 

'  He  has  waited  a  good  many 
years,'  observed  Doctor  Dilton 
dryly.  'I  should  imagine  he 
could  wait  a  few  days  longer.* 

'  And  here  is  another  tronhle, 
too,'  went  on  Miss  Aggies.  'Mr. 
Lassils  and  Madge  have  to-day 
finally  agreed  not  to  marry.' 

'Why  notr  he  asked.  *I 
understood  Lassils,  at  all  events, 
did  not  mean  to  give  up  hope 
for  a  long  time  yet' 

'  He  has  found  out  she  likes 
somebody  else.' 

'  Who,  in  Heaven's  namef 

'  He  says  Mr.  Palthorpe.' 

'Good  Lord!'  ejaculated  the 
doctor.  'You  don't  believe  it,  do 
youf 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Miss  Ag- 
gies dubiously.  '  It  never  occurred 
to  pie  till  he  mentioned  it ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  now.' 

'  She  has  no  idea  he  is  married, 
•I  suppose  f 

'  It  was  not  a  matter  we  were 
likely  to  mention,  I  am  sure/ 
continued  poor  Miss  Aggies. 
'  What  with  one  thing,  and  what 
with  another,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  be  in  my  right  senses.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

WAITING. 

A  HONTH  passed  quickly  hjj 
and  still  the  world  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  Holy- 
rood  House.  From  that  ni^t» 
when,  without  his  dinner,  and 
without  the  slightest  warning  or 
preparation.  Sir  John  drove  away 
from  the  door,  he  had  neni 
crossed  its  threshold.  In  the  M 
instance  he  went  to  Paris;  but 
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Simonds  knew  lie  had  letnmed 
to  London,  and  was  to  be  found 
at  his  place  of  bnsiness  in  the 
City.  If  there  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  himself  and  Lady  Moffat, 
no  servant  about  the  house  was 
cognisant  of  the  fact ;  indeed,  no 
ground  existed  for  supposing  any 
disagreement  had  occurred,  for  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, they  had  parted  upon  appa- 
rently perfectly  friendly  terms, 
and  when  he  returned  in  the  even- 
ing he  did  not  see  her. 

The  doctor  was  with  her  lady- 
ship when  Sir  John  passed  hur- 
riedly up  the  staircase;  and  he 
left  the  house,  having,  no  doubt, 
Simonds  and  Winter  decided, 
confided  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
departure  to  Miss  EacheL 

That  it  was  all  very  odd  the 
whole  household  agreed ;  but 
domestic  opinion  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  about  money. 

A  considerable  number  of  large 
establishments  were  broken  up 
about  that  period ;  the  papers 
were  full  of  frauds,  failures,  con- 
spiracies, and  vague  rumours  of 
farther  impending  disasters ;  and, 
for  Ids  own  part,  Simonds  could 
see  no  reason  why  his  master 
should  not  'go'  as  well  as  any- 
body else. 

Very  likely  her  ladyship  had 
heard  a  hint  about  the  matter 
when  she  was  taken  ill  so  sud- 
denly; jtnd,  under  any  circum- 
stances, there  could  be  no  doubt 
she  and  Sir  John  understood  each 
other  perfectly. 

'He'll  be  found  missing  one 
fine  morning,  as  Seaton  was,*  con- 
sidered the  butler, '  and  she'll  stop 
to  save  as  much  out  of  the  wreck 
as  she  can.* 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
house  was  felt  to  be  steeped  in 
niystery.  Lady  Moffat,  on  pre- 
tence of  iU  health,  would  see  no 
visitors.    Yet  Winter  reported  to 


the  kitchen  detectives  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her,  save 
temper. 

Directly  after  Sir  John's  de- 
parture, an  old  lady  had  called 
upon,  and  been  closeted  with, 
Lady  Moffat  for  a  couple  of  hours ; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  it  became 
known  to  the  servants  this  lady 
came  from  the  house  in  Palace 
Grardens  'where  the  Australian 
people  lived.* 

Somehow,  also,  Mr.  Simonds 
ascertained  that  an  Australian 
gentleman  had  been  at  Sir  John's 
office,  and  that  he  (Sir  John) 
'never  seemed  to  be  the  same 
man  since.' 

'  Depend  upon  it,  there's  losses,' 
said  Mrs.  Larrup  oracularly; 
'  that's  what  it  is — losses.' 

'  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion, 
cook,'  agreed  Miss  Winter,  flit- 
ting airily  about  the  lower  regions, 
and  remarking  from  time  to  time 
she  never  had  lived  previously 
among  people  who  were  so  pre- 
cious close  as  the  Moffats. 

*  They  never  let  fell  a  word ; 
and  if  she'  (in  the  easy  confidence 
of  private  life  Winter  referred  to 
her  mistress  in  the  simple  manner  ^ 
stated)  'does  get  a  letter,  she 
bums  it  away  to  white  ash — she 
does,  I  assure  you.' 

'When  folks  as  should  be 
gentlefolks,  and  act  according, 
begin  to  look  after  candle-ends — 
as  a  person  may  consider  pounds 
of  meat  is  no  more  nor  candle- 
ends  to  them,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Larrup,  with  genuine  belief  in 
her  tone — '  it  does  not  need  any 
conjurer  to  tell  what  is  coming. 
I  have  always  said,  and  I  always 
will  say,  that  if  them  as  is  set  in 
high  places  keep  their  position 
proper,  their  position  will  keep 
them;  but  when  they  begin  a- 
poking  and  a-prying  and  a-ques- 
tioning,  and  paying  their  own 
bills  and  disputing  farthings,  it 
looks  bad,  and  it'll  end  bad ;  and, 
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though  I  may  not  be  here  to  see 
it,  mark  my  words.' 

'  I  can't  say  I  ever  did  think 
much  of  Sir  John  as  a  master/ 
capped  Mr.  Simonds  disparag- 
ingly. *  There  was  no  presence 
about  him.  I  am  sore,  when  he 
had  guests  here,  I  have  often  felt 
almost  ashamed  to  see  him  sitting 
so  dull  and  silent.' 

'Ah,  if  you  had  much  to  do 
with  her,  you'd  only  wish  she 
would  be  silent,'  said  Winter. 
*  Of  all  the  tempers  I  ever  did 
come  across — there,  well,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
have  been  a  saint  to  put  up  with 
such  contiuTial  scolding  and 
grumbling  and  airs  and  graces.' 

*  I  wonder  what's  become  of  old 
Banks  all  this  time,'  marvelled 
Simonds ; '  she  ought  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  whatever  is  going  to  hap- 
pen.' 

'Mrs.  Hemans  told  me  on 
Sunday  she  is  trying  to  keep  Mr. 
Gayford's  soul  and  body  together. 
He  has  been  very  bad  indeed  with 
bronchitis,' explained  Mrs.  Larrup. 

'She  is  a  spiteful  cat;  but  I 
will  say  this  much  for  her,  she 
takes  good  care  of  him,'  observed 
Miss  Winter.  *  There  is  nothing 
he  wants  money  can  buy,  Niel 
told  me  some  time  ago.' 

'  Then  I  am  very  certain  she 
finds  her  interest  in  keeping  him 
alive,'  Simonds  declared ;  a  state- 
ment which  found  so  much  favour 
that  a  murmur  of  approval  passed 
from  lip  to  lip. 

'  Miss  Eachel  Roes  over  there 
most  days,'  said  Winter.  '  Her 
ladyship  is  very  anxious  to  know 
how  he  goes  on.  I  believe  she 
sends  Banks  money.' 

'  Likely  enough ;  that  sort  of 
busybody  always  can  get  money. 
Miss  Edwina  does  not  go,  I'll  be 
bound.  She  has  too  muqh  to  do 
meeting  young  Lassils  in  the 
Park ;'  and  then  their  heads  all 
drew  closer  together,  and  gossip  got 


very  brisk  indeed ;  and  every  one 
agreed  it  was  a  pity  some  one  did 
not  tell  Sir  John ;  not,  indeed, 
that  it  would  much  signify,  if 
he  '  smashed,'  whom  his  younger 
daughter  took  up  with. 

In  those  days,  the  servants  at 
Holyrood  House  had  veiy  Httle 
to  do ;  the  social  atmosphere  was 
oppressive,  and  they  had  plentf 
of  leisure  time  to  consider  the 
shortcomings  of  those  whose 
bread  they  ate,  and  to  speculate 
concerning  Sir  John's  sudden  and 
unaccountable  absence  from  his 
home. 

As  for  Lady  Moffat  herself,  she 
passed  the  hours  in  a  long  fever 
of  dread  and  apprehension. 

Everything  was  found  out  now, 
though  the  world  still  remained 
in  ignorance  of  her  antecedente. 
Sir  John  knew  all  about  the  cniel 
deceit  she  had  practised,  had 
nothing  more  to  learn  as  regarded 
her  periect  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band's safety. 

'When  I  remember  all,*  he 
wrote  to  her,  not  in  anger,  bat  in 
sorrow,  'the  anguish  yon  hare 
seen  me  suffer,  the  travail  of  mj 
soul  over  the  man  I  believed  dead, 
I  feel  I  cannot — as  if  I  nevei 
could — forgive  you.  But  for  that 
you  will  not  care ;  all  yon  desire 
is  money,  position.  The  last,  even 
if  I  wished,  I  could  no  longer  give 
you;  as  regards  the  former,  I 
shall  settle  upon  you  a  moderate, 
but  sufficient,  income.  Tooi 
husband,  I  understand,  intends 
to  sue  for  a  divorce ;  and,  as  I 
intend  to  sell  Holyrood  House,  it 
will  be  easier  and  better  for  you 
either  to  go  abroad  or  retire  to 
some  quiet  watering  -  placei  I 
have  not  yet  fully  decided  upon 
my  future  arrangements;  but  in 
any  case  the  children  will  live 
with  me.' 

And  he  hinted  that  the  sooner 
she  could  leave  Holyrood  Hoose, 
and  betake  herself  to  the  contem- 
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plative  life  indicated  in  his  letter, 
the  better  he  would  be  pleased. 

But  she  could  not  give  up  every- 
thing in  a  moment  at  his  bidding 
— wealth,  rank,  consideration — 
and  sink  into  as  total  an  obscur- 
ity as  that  from  which  he  had 
raised  her.  To  the  world  she 
was  still  Lady  Moffat,  to  her  chil- 
dren, to  her  servants ;  four  people 
only  knew  her  what  she  was ; 
and  she  knew  she  could  count  on 
the  silence  of  three  of  them.  The 
fourth — ah !  she  dreaded  him. 
But  if  she  could  only  defer  the 
evil  day  a  little  longer,  who  knows 
what  might  happen?  For  his 
own  sake  Sir  Jolm  would  never 
make  the  matter  public,  never  try 
to  prove  she  was  not  legally  his 
wife ;  whilst  as  regards  the  other, 
fifty  things  were  possible;  amongst 
them,  that  he  might  die. 

She  had  no  scheme  in  her  mind 
about  killing  him;  though  vio- 
lent, she  was  not  made  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  murderers  are 
fashioned.  And  yet,  given  the  op- 
portunity, supposing  a  chance  had 
presented  itself  of  slipping  that 
obnoxious  first  husband  out  of 
the  world,  it  may  be  she  would 
have  helped  him  over  the  hardest 
part  of  his  long  journey  with  as 
little  remorse  or  compunction  as 
she  had  stolen  Bachel  from  the 
true  hearts  that  loved  her. 

Now  it  may  indeed  be  said 
Eachel  was  her  only  hope.  She 
thought  it  not  impossible  that,  for 
the  sake  of  his  child,  her  husband 
might  let  the  dead  past  lie ;  Sir 
John,  she  knew,  could  be  moulded 
by  the  girl.  The  more  she  reflect- 
ed, the  more  probable  it  seemed  to 
her  she  might  yet  escape  the  full 
measure  of  the  punishment  she 
dreaded. 

If  she  could  still  remain  Lady 
Mofiat,  if  the  world  could  only  lie 
induced  to  believe  she  and  Sir 
John  were  separated  merely  be- 
cause of  incompatibility  of  tem- 


per, if  she  could  close  Thomas 
Palthorpe's  lips,  why,  then,  al- 
though things  might  not  be  quite 
so  well  as  they  had  been,  still  no 
one  should  hear  her  complain. 

The  more  she  thought  about 
the  matter,  the  more  satisfied  she 
felt  Rachel  was  now  her  only  rock 
of  safety.  If  there  were  only 
some  one  in  whom  she  could  con- 
fide,  some  one  with  whom  she 
could  take  counsel !  Doctor  Dil- 
ton  1  Yes,  the  very  first  opportu-. 
nity  she  would  talk  to  him  about 
the  matter.  How  did  it  happen 
she  had  not  thought  of  him  be- 
fore— knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances also? 

But  Doctor  Dilton  nipped  her 
confidences  in  the  bud. 

*  You  have  not  seen  my  elder 
daughter  yet  V  she  said  one  day, 
fixing  him  with  an  anxious  un- 
smiling gaze,  which  yet  was  meant 
to  be  gracious  and  winning,  and 
which  he  felt  covered  more  than 
her  words  conveyed. 

*No,'  he  answered  shortly; 
*  and  I  don't  want  to  see  her.  To 
be  quite  frank — ^ 

*  You  never  were  anything  else, 
I  think,'  she  interrupted. 

*  I  have  no  desire  or  intention 
of  being  mixed  up  with  this  busi- 
ness. I  was  called  in  to  see  you 
as  Lady  Moffat,  and  Lady  Moffat, 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  you 
remain  to  me.' 

*  But  Rachel — '  she  began. 

*  Whatever  you  have  got  to 
say  about  her  could  be  best  said 
to  her  father,  I  should  think,' 
he  replied  brusquely.  *I  know 
pretty  well  what  is  in  your  mind, 
but  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
take  me  into  your  confidence.  I 
will  have  no  say  in  the  matter.' 

Foiled  here.  Lady  Moffeit  be- 
took herself  to  her  daughter, 
poor  lonely  Rachel,  who  was 
now,  indeed,  as  desolate  a  maiden 
as  could  have  been  found  in  the 
length  and   breadth  of  London. 
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She  heard  from  Sir  John  regu- 
larly; she  had  prayed  that  she 
might  go  and  Fee  Lim  at  the  office, 
hut  he  would  not  hear  of  it 

*  Some  day,'  he  wrote,  *  I  will 
explain  everything,  hut  when 
that  day  arrives  I  shall  lose  you.' 

*  Never,'  she  wrote  hack.  *  You 
will  always  he  to  me  my  own 
dear  father,  an  I  shall  he  to  you 
your  own  loving  child.* 

What  a  stah  was  there  !  what 
a  cruel  game  of  cross-purposes  it 
all  seemed !  what  weary  days 
those  were  I  what  a  time  of  ter- 
rihle  suspense,  of  cruel  uncer- 
tainty ! 

*  Eachel,' — it  was  Lady  MoflFat 
who  spoke,  standing  in  her  daugh- 
ter's room,  and  looking  with  wist- 
ful eyes  that  yet  saw  nothing  of 
the  landscape  over  the  yews  in 
Kensin.ton  that  had  grown  so 
sadly  fainilirir  to  her  daughter's 
sight, — *if  I  asked  you  to  do 
something  for  me,  I  wonder 
whether  you  would  refuse  my 
request  1' 

*You  wonder,  mamma!'  repeat- 
ed the  girl,  surprised.  *  Surely  you 
knowthere  is  nothing  in  the  world 
you  could  ask  me  I  would  not  do.* 

'Do  you  mean  that,  Kachel? 
for  I  have  not  heen  a  good  mother 
to  you  ;  I  never  cared  for  you ;  I 
never  loved  you.' 

'I  know  that,*  answered  the 
tender  heart,  with  a  little  soh  of 
pain;  'hut  it  makes  no  difference. 
I  would  do  anything  I  could,  as 
thaugh  }ou  loved  me  as  much  as 
you  love  Edwina  and  the  hoys.* 

Lady  Moffat  stopped  short. 
She  was  walking  with  a  slow 
swinging  movement,  not  hahitual 
to  her,  up  and  down  the  room. 
There  was  a  rest  in  Kachel's  pre- 
sence she  did  not  feel  elsewhere  ; 
a  repose  about  her  which,  at  the 
moment,  seemed  grateful  to  the 
stormy  violent  nature  which  had 
come  to  grief  at  last  on  a  cruel 
iron-bound  coast. 


'  I  am  not  certain,'  she  answer- 
ed, *  I  ever  loved  Edwina  or  the 
boy&  I  don't  think,  Eachel,  it 
is  in  me  to  love  anything.' 

In  a  moment  the  girl  was  be- 
side her  mother,  had  drawn  her 
to  a  seat,  and  lay  weepii^  on  her 
breast. 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you  f  she 
asked  after  a  little  time.  '  Only 
tell  me — only  try  me.  Do  you 
want  me  to  go  to  papa?  Yes, 
whether  he  is  angry  or  not — 0, 
he  would  not  be  long  angry  with 
me — I  will  go.  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  say  1  You  will  let 
me  try  to  help  you,  won't  youf 

Yes,  Lady  Moffat  had  no  aign- 
ment  to  urge  against  so  laudable 
a  desire.  But  she  could  not  tell 
her  yet,  she  said — not  just  yet; 
and  so  for  a  time  they  talked  to- 
gether, while  the  twilight  deep- 
ened and  the  shadows  crept  on, 
and  the  figures  of  both  became 
indistinct  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness; and  Winter  wondereidwhat 
on  earth  her  ladyship  was  doing 
in  Miss  Kachel's  room. 

*  What  I  want  you  to  do  for 
me  one  day — some  day  very  soon, 
perhaps,'  said  the  elder  woman  at 
last  deliberately,  and  yet  as  if 
the  words  were  wrung  from  her, 
'  is  to  go  to  your  father — to  stand 
between  me  and  your  father. 
When  I  ask  you,  will  you  V 

'Of  course,  dear  mamma,' the 
girl  answered,  all  unconscious  of 
her  mother^s  meaning;  'how could 
you  think  otherwise  V 

That  evening  Simonds  re- 
marked at  dinner  her  ladyship 
appeared  in  excellent  spirits. 

'  I  daresay  she  has  good  news 
from  Sir  John,  and  that  he  may 
pull  through  yet,'  considered  the 
butler.  '  I  hear  he  has  gone  to 
France  again.  Getting  help,  pe^ 
haps,  from  some  of  those  foreign 
bankers.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

FOR  BETTEB,  FOR  WORSE. 

*PoT  down  your  work,  aunt, 
and  give  me  all  jour  attention ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously;' 
and  Mr.  Palthorpe  laid  aside  his 
Ixwk,  andy  crossing  his  arms  upon 
the  table  near  which  he  sat,  an- 
swered with  a  grave  wistful  smile 
Miss  Aggies'  look  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

'  All  speaking  has  been  serious 
lately/  she  said,  folding  up  her 
knitting  and  sticking  the  needles 
carefully  in  it,  as  though  her  very 
soul  were  concentrated  in  the 
operation. 

*Yes;  but  I  have  now  made 
up  my  mind,'  he  answered.  *  I 
have  been  a  long  time  about  it, 
certainly;  still — ' 

*It  was  right  for  you  to  weigh 
the  matter  fully,'  she  replied  firm- 
ly, though  her  voice  trembled  a 
little  at  first.  'I,  for  one,  can 
see  no  reason  why  you  should 
hesitate  to  free  yourself  at  last 
from  a  trouble  which  has  bur- 
dened all  the  best  years  of  your 
life.' 

He  did  not  say  anything  for  a 
minute;  he  only  glanced  round 
the  pleasant  cosy- looking  room 
with  an  expression  of  quiet  con- 
tent. 

Save  for  the  servants,  he  and 
Miss  Aggies  were  alone  in  the 
house.  General  Graham  and  his 
daughter  had  been  gone  for  some 
time'  to  stay  with  friends  in  the 
country;  and  it  was  tacitly  under- 
stood amongst  those  who,  till  so 
recently,  deemed  they  were  al- 
ways to  make  their  pleasant  home 
together,  that  when  Mr.  Pal- 
thorpe left  Palace  Gardens  for 
good,  as  he  meant  to  do  ere  long, 
the  Grahams  would  return  to  the 
house  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
London. 

Veiy  little  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject between  General  Graham  and 


his  friend,  but  that  little  chanced 
to  be  so  much  to  the  purpose  that 
the  former  clearly  understood 
present  arrangements  could  not 
continue. 

Miss  Aggies  and  Mr.  Palthorpe 
were  therefore  alone,  as  they  had 
often  been  before,  in  poverty  and 
in  prosperity,  during  the  years 
which  now  seemed  so  many  and 
so  distant. 

'You  have  never  asked  me 
where  I  spent  the  last  few  days,' 
he  remarked,  after  a  pause  which 
seemed  longer  than  was  actually 
the  case. 

*  No,*  she  answered ;  *  not — not 
with  the  Grahams  V 

*1  should  be  an  even  poorer 
fellow  than  I  am  had  I  done  that,' 
he  replied.  *  I  went  to  Eavels- 
mede.' 

'  To  Eavelsmede  !  What  in  the 
wide  world  induced  you  to  go 
there  1' 

'  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  place. 
The  Hall  is  to  be  sold.' 

*  Sold  1'  repeated  Miss  Aggies. 
'  How  does  that  happen  V 

*  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  the 
boards  were  up,  and  I  asked  leave 
to  view  the  house  and  went 
through  the  familiar  rooms.  How 
small  they  looked  !  but  O,  how 
inexpressibly  dear  they  seemed ! 
I  wandered  among  the  plantations, 
and  climbed  the  hill  from  which 
I  used  to  watch  the  ships  passing 
down  the  Channel;  and  then  I 
walked  slowly,  not  with  the  eager 
haste  of  former  days,'  he  added, 
with  a  sad  smile,  *  down  the  path 
which  led  to  the  old  orchard, 
where  I  used  to  see  her  with  the 
sunlight  glancing  on  her  lovely 
face,  that  I  thought  once  was  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  the  land.' 

'  It  is  beautiful  still,'  said  Miss 
Aggies ;  but  he  put  the  remark 
aside  with  a  gesture  which  proved 
that  between  the  past  and  the 
present  there  was,  for  him,  a  gulf 
fixed  as  broad  and  deep  as  that 
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described  in  the  parable  as  stretch- 
ing, in  the  next  world,  between 
the  rich  man  and  the  poor. 

*  If  the  joy  and  the  aonow,  the 
baireet  of  love  I  thought  I  was 
leaping,  the  worldly  loss  I  actual- 
ly sustained,  were  matters  only  of 
yesterday  instead  of  twenty  and 
odd  long  years,  they  could  not  have 
seemed  more  present  with  me 
than  was  the  case.  I  thought 
the  whole  affair  over,  considered 
my  own  part  in  it  and  hers,  and 
I  have  determined,'  he  drew  a 
quick  gasping  breath  ere  he  add- 
ed, *  to  let  her  and  her  sin  both 
rest ;  I  shall  not  sue  for  a  diyorce.' 

'Not  sue  for  a  divorce !  Keep 
yourself  tied  to  a  woman  who 
has  been  more  cruelly  false  to 
you  than  woman  ever  was  before !' 

*  Even  so,*  he  answered  quietly. 
^I  have  made  up  my  mind;  I 
feel  no  uncertainty  on  the  subject 
now.  I  took  her  for  better  or 
worse;  out  of  my  own  headstrong 
will  I  married  her ;  and  though 
it  all  turned  out  worse,  I  am  not 
going  to  shrink  from  my  part  of 
the  punishment.  Look  you,'  he 
went  on,  *  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
Hall  the  trees  were  green  about 
it  and  the  flowers  in  bloom,  and 
the  blue  sky  overhead  and  the 
bees  humming  amongst  the  ivy ; 
now  driving  clouds  made  both 
sea  and  land  look  bleak  and  cold 
and  gray.  There  was  not  a  flower 
to  be  seen ;  the  trees  were  bare, 
the  birds  silent;  down  in  your 
old  orchard  not  a  bud,  not  a  ruddy 
apple  or  a  golden  plum ;  no  wav- 
ing com,  no  grass  knee-deep  in 
the  meadows;  but  still  it  was  the 
same  place,  and  she — God  help 
us  both  1 — is  the  same  woman  she 
was.' 

There  ensued  a  long  silence. 
Then  said  Miss  Aggies,  'You 
ought  to  think  most  seriously 
about  all  this.  The  day  may 
come — * 

'No/  he  answered,  'the   day 


may  not  come ;  the  day  shall  not 
come.  What  I  say  I  have  dedded, 
and  I  now  know  a  rest  and  a  peace 
I  never  experienced  since  last 
I  returned  to  England.  K I  were 
to  sue  for  a  divorce,  now  I  knov 
very  well  why  I  should  strive  for 
it,  and  that  I  should  never  after- 
wards experience  one  easy  mo- 
ment. Nothing  I  could  dowonid 
help  her;  even  if  Sir  John  now 
married  her,  that  could  not  undo 
the  scandal  caused  by  a  public 
trial.  And  then  there  is  Bachei 
to  consider  also.' 

'Yes;  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  her  f 

'I  must  have  my  daughter,' 
was  the  answer.  '  I  will  tell  you 
all  my  plans,  though  I  can  scarce- 
ly say  yet  how  I  mean  to  cany 
them  out.  To-morrow  I  wiU  see 
Dilton,  and  get  him  to  settle  mat- 
ters with  Sir  John ;  I  could  not 
do  that  myself — I  could  not;  and 
there  is  no  need  to  take  the  law- 
yers into  our  confidence.  I  mean 
to  buy  the  Hall.  O,  I  forgot  to 
mention,  it  turns  out  by  some 
curious  twist  of  fortune  that  old 
Nelfleld's  eighty  thousand  re- 
verts to  me.  His  direct  heirs  are 
dead,  and  my  mother,  it  seems, 
if  she  had  survived  would  now 
have  been  the  nearest  of  kin. 
I  shall  make  a  handsome  settle- 
ment on  Madge,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  for  Liassils ;  bat  I  do 
not  intend  to  give  up  the  whole 
amount.  And  now  I  want  you 
to  do  something  for  me.  Before 
I  see  Dilton  to-morrow  I  wish  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  the  power 
of  recall  I  want  you  to  go  and 
tell  her  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
she  need  fear  no  exposure.  She 
may  rely  upon  my  promise.  For 
his  own  sake  and  his  children's 
Sir  John  will  keep  matters  quiet. 
There  will  be  a  separation,  bat 
the  world  need  not  know  why 
they  separated.  I  have  thought 
it  all  over ;  the  greatest  difficulty 
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I  see  is  how  we  are  ever  to  explain 
things  to  Kachel/ 

*  And  we  know  nothing  about 
how  she  has  grown  np/  said  Miss 
Aggies  helplessly.  'People  saj 
she  is  a  sweet  nice  girl ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  I  haye  so  wished  to 
see  her,  and  never  yet  succeeded, 
though  I  often  pass  the  house  half 
a  dozen  times  a  day.' 

*  I  have  seen  her  often,'  he  an< 
swered,  with  a  dreamy  look  of 
satisfiEu^tion  in  the  eyes  which  were 
so  like  her  own. 

'Howf  wheni'  asked  Miss 
Aggies  eagerly. 

*  Many  places,'  he  replied ;  *  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  went  on  her  little 
errands  of  charity ;  walked  behind 
her  and  her  sister  in  Kensington ; 
seen  hei  on  the  terrace  behind 
Holy  rood  House;  and  watched 
her  wandering  thoughtfully  round 
the  paths  in  Sir  John's  garden. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I  have 
stood  behind  the  tree  growing 
doee  beside  the  fence  dividing 
Kensington  from  Palace  Gardens, 
and  seen  her  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  her  own  room,  with  a 
sad  troubled  look  on  her  young 
face.  O,  yes  I  I  know  my  daugh- 
ter well ;  I  wish  she  had  half  or 
quarter  as  much  acquaintance 
with  me.' 

Loyal,  faithful,  unselfish,  time 
had  not  changed  his  nature,  years 
had  wionght  no  difference  hi  hk 
reluctance  to  give  pain — in  his 
ability  to  suffer  silently. 

Beyond  all  other  perplexity  this 
seemed  greatest,  how  to  hint  to 
his  child  a  word  of  her  mother's 
shame.  If  he  could  have  left  that 
as  it  was,  he  would  even  have 
given  up  his  daughter.  But  there 
18  a  point  beyond  which  a  man 
cannot  go;  and  with  him  this 
point  seemed  reached  when  he 
thought  of  Bachel  living  on  with 
the  woman  who  had  spoiled  his 
whole  existence — ^belieidng  herself 
the  daughter  of  the  man  whose 


blood  could  not  have  washed  out 
the  wrong  committed. 

*  I  will  go  if  you  wish,'  said 
Miss  Aggies,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  reverting  to  their  previous 
subject  of  conversation;  'but  I 
certoinly  do  think  you  ought  not 
to  decide  such  an  important  ques- 
tion in  a  hurry.' 

'I  have  not  decided  it  in  a 
hurry,'  he  answered.  'Day  and 
night  it  has  never  been  absent 
from  my  mind  for  months  past. 
I  have  tossed  on  seas  of  doubt, 
and  temptation,  and  passion,  and 
revenge ;  but  I  know  now  w^t  I 
ought  to  do,  and  I  shall  not  oraw 
back.  When  will  you  see  her — 
to-night? 

'  Not  to-night,'  said  Mias  Ag- 
gies, shrinking  a  little  from  the 
proposaL 

'Then  write  to  her,'  he  per- 
sisted ;  '  write  that  you  will  call 
to-morrow  morning  early.  Say 
also  you  can  take  her  good  news ; 
otherwise  she  may,  perhaps,  refuse 
to  see  you.' 

'  But  why,'  asked  Miss  Aggies, 
'should  I  write  at  aUr 

'  Because,'  he  answered, '  I  want 
to  feel,  before  I  sleep,  one  step  is 
taken  on  a  road  I  know  to  be  right.' 

Eeluctantly,  because  she  be- 
lieved in  this  last  concession  to 
his  worthless  wife  Thomas  Pal- 
thorpe  was  putting  away  all  hope 
he  might  ever  possess  of  a  happy 
home,  of  domestic  felicity,  in  the 
years  to  come ;  and  yet  thankfully, 
because  her  own  heart  still  yearned 
over  the  woman  she  had  taken  to 
her  arms  when  her  own  mother 
forsook  her — ^and  she  would  have 
spared  her  open  shame  and  dis- 
graceful exposure  at  any  cost  to 
herself — Miss  Aggies  drew  writing 
materials  towards  her  and  finished 
a  note,  which  she  handed  across 
to  her  companion. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said,  folding  it 
up ;  '  I  will  see  it  is  sent  imme- 
diately.' 
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'  0/  she  entreated,  'just  think 
over  the  matter  for  another  honr 
— only  one  hour.' 

'  l^ot  one  minute !'  he  answered 
firmly,  and,  leaving  the  room,  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  Holyrood 
House. 

Ere  long  a  verbal  reply  was 
returned : 

*Her  ladyship  was  much  ob- 
liged, and  would  be  glad  to  see 
^liss  Aggies  at  the  hour  men- 
tioned.' 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the 
servant  who  delivered  this  mes- 
sage Mr.  Palthorpe  and  Miss 
Aggies  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled,  in  spite  almost  of  their 
own  inclination. 

*  Her  ladyship,  indeed  !'  said 
Miss  Aggies  indignantly.  *Her 
ladyship  !* 

But  Mr.  Palthorpe  made  no 
remark,  only  sat  for  a  little  time 
gazing  intently  at  the  fire. 

Not,  perhaps,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  but  still  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  she  could  assume,  Miss 
Aggies,  after  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, tied  the  strings  of  her  old- 
fashioned  bonnet  —  which  she 
called  her  'old  woman's  bonnet' — 
in  an  elaborate  bow  under  the 
chin,  and  betook  herself  to  Holy- 
rood  House. 

Arrived  there,  she  was  asked 
into  the  library,  while  Simonds 
went  in  search  of  Winter,  who 
presently  appeared  to  say, 

*  Her  ladyship  had  not  yet  rung 
her  bell,  and  would  Miss  Aggies 
be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  a  little 
while?' 

'Yes,'  Miss  Aggies  said,  'she 
would  wait.  Was  Lady  Moffat 
likely  to  ring  soon?' 

Winter  could  not  tell;  her 
ladyship  was  most  uncertain,  and 
never  liked  to  be  disturbed.  In- 
deed, her  (Winter's)  directions 
were  most  positive  not  to  disturb 
her  on  any  pretext  whatever.  For 
many  months  her  ladyship  had 


been  sleeping  very  badly,  and  the 
doctors  laid  great  stress  upon  her 
getting  sleep,  if  possible. 

While  Winter  was  delivering 
herself  of  these  various  statements 
Edwina  came  in. 

'  You  are  the  lady  mamma  was 
expecting  to  call  this  morning,  I 
suppose  f  she  said.  '  I  am  sosony 
she  is  not  up.  Won't  you  have  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  f 

No;  Miss  Aggies  had  break- 
fasted, but  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  at  what  hour  Lady  Mofiat's 
awaking  might  generally  be  looked 
for. 

Edwina  did  not  know.  Some- 
times she  rose  at  six,  and  some- 
times not  till  one. 

'  If  you  think  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  likely  she  won't  get  up 
until  one  to-day,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  stop,'  observed  Miss  Aggies, 
rising.  'I  had  an  appointment 
with  her,  and  I  think  she  ought 
to  have  kept  it.' 

There  was  that  in  the  visitoi^s 
manner  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  her  mother's  manifest  pleasure 
on  the  arrival  of  Miss  Aggies'  note 
the  previous  evening,  impressed 
Edwina  considerably. 

She  turned  to  the  maid. 

'  Do  you  think  we  might  ven- 
ture for  once?'  she  asked  dubi- 
ously. 

'O  dear,  no,  miss,'  answered 
Winter ;  '  I  would  not  dare  tp  do 
such  a  thing.  I  did  once  at  Sca^ 
borough,  if  you  remember,  and 
her  kdyship  was  very  angry  with 
me,  very  angry  indeed.' 

'  Well,  I'U  risk  that,'  said  Ed- 
wina determinedly.  'If  yon  kindly 
wait  a  few  minutes  longer,'  she 
added,  speaking  to  Miss  Aggies, 
'  I  will  tell  mamma  you  are  here  f 
and  she  left  the  room,  followed  by 
Winter,  who  whispered  as  they 
were  crossing  the  hall, 

'I  would  not  do  it,  Miss  Ed- 
wina, I  would  not,  indeed.  The 
lady  lives  dose  by  here,  and  we 
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eoold  easily  send  round ;  I  could 
CTen  run  up  myself  when  your 
mamma  rings.' 

'Nonsense,  Winter/  retorted 
Edwina ;  '  mamma  is  ever  so  much, 
better  now,  and  I  daresay  she 
would  he  vexed  if  we  let  this  lady 
ga  She  had  an  appointment  with 
her,  I  know.' 

'  I  am  aware,  miss,  it  is  not  my 
place  to  speak,  and  if  you  please 
to  take  the  responsibility — * 

'  Of  course  I  please  to  take  the 
leeponsibility,'  answered  the  girl 
scornfully ;  *  did  I  not  say  so  ? 


And  waiting  for  no  further  re- 
monstrance she  made  her  way  up- 
stairs, and  knocked  softly  at  her 
mother's  door.  Winter,  follow- 
ing her  to  the  first  landing,  dis- 
creetly retired  to  the  room  where 
she  generally  occupied  herself 
with  needlework.  There  was  a 
dead  silence  throughout  the  house ; 
for  a  few  minutes  ilot  a  sound 
could  be  heard;  then  suddenly 
there  rang  out,  in  a  tone  of  fright- 
ened agonised  entreaty,  the  word 
*  Eachel !' 
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Thb  leaves  again  are  glorious  green  and  golden ; 

The  child  is  gone 
Whose  laughter  through  the  bright  glades  in  the  olden 

Days  lured  me  on. 

While  as  of  old  with  sanguine  autumn  splendour 

The  wild  woods  shine. 
Not  as  of  old  the  young  face,  soft  and  tender, 

Looks  up  to  mine. 

Once  I  could  happier  make  a  child's  heart,  beating 

With  love  of  me. 
By  word  or  touch,  than  all  the  high  sun's  greeting 

Makes  glad  the  sea. 

Now  weary  amid  the  self-same  groves  I  wander ; 

As  erst,  they  are  fair. 
But  one  gold  gift  shines  not,  that  once  shone  yonder — 

A  child's  gold  hair. 

One  gentle  thing  that  sounded,  sounds  not  ever — 

A  child's  sweet  tone : 
One  hand  will  seek  the  hollow  of  my  hand  never ; 

I  am  alone  !  <*•  »• 
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In  point  of  Bignificance  and  com- 
pieliensiveness,  few  trade  terms 
can  compare  with  the  time-honour- 
ed title  of '  merchant.'  The  word 
runs  through  the  entire  sphere  of 
baying  and  selling,  and  is  tacked 
on  to  the  humble  dealer  in  rags  as 
well  as  to  the  lordly  trafficker  in 
gold.  H  y  a  fagots  et  fagots. 
From  the  towering  commercial 
heights  whereon  the  De'  Medici 
family  gained  treasure  and  power, 
to  the  lowest  rung  of  the  merchant 
ladder,  there  is  a  vast  and  profound 
space.  At  one  end  we  touch  the 
borderland  of  kingly  dignity  and 
influence;  at  the  other  we  are 
only  one  remove  from  the  beggars 
who  solicit  alms  from  us  in  the 
street.  In  many  notable  instances 
the  successful  merchant -prince 
has  himself  travelled  over  the 
entire  space,  beginning  as  a  penni- 
less beggar-boy,  and  ending  as  a 
titled  millionaire.  The  trading 
annals  of  England  have  frequently 
recorded,  in  slightly  varied  forms, 
the  story  of  Dick  Whittington, 
and  at  no  period  of  our  commer- 
cial history  could  we  point  to  so 
many  men  as  now,  who  have 
worked  themselves  up  from  the 
humblest  positions  to  opulence 
and  rank.  This  is  essentially  the 
era  of  self-made  men;  and  the 
best  part  of  the  world's  greatness 
is  of  their  making.  The  vast 
commercial  houses,  which  have 
been  built  up  by  the  well-directed 
enei^  of  our  chief  merchants, 
throw  the  enterprises  of  previous 


times  into  the  shade.  These  men 
have  not  only  made  their  own 
fortunes,  but,  by  opening  up  fresh 
markets  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  the  means  of 
spreading  wealth  in  many  direc- 
tions, giving  better  employment 
to  the  labouring  classes,  affording 
an  encouragement  to  inventive 
genius,  and  always  acting  as  the 
true  pioneers  of  commerce.  They 
have  explored  the  universe  in  the 
interests  of  industry,  and,  through 
their  intervention  and  by  their 
direction,  the  looms  and  spindles 
of  England  have  been  kept  run- 
ning from  year  to  year,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  periods  of  trade  de- 
pression, which  have  now  and 
then  intervened,  have  yielded 
both  individual  wealth  and  gene- 
ral prosperity. 

Foremost  amongst  these  mer- 
chant-pioneers have  been  the  men 
who  have  taken  part  in  originat- 
ing and  developing  the  great 
mercantile  house  of  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.,  whose  operations  ex- 
tend over  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
and  uncivilised  globe,  and  whose 
well-known  establi^ments  at 
Manchester,  Bradford,  Hudders- 
fleld,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast  em- 
brace every  branch  of  our  textile 
industries. 

The  Henrys  are  an  Iriflh 
family,  a  fact  which  may  have 
some  bearing  possibly  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  present 
head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,    sits    in    the    House  of 
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Cominons   as  the  lepresentative 
of  an  Irisli  county  constitaency. 
The  £rst  of  the  Henrys  to  make 
a  name  in  the  commercial  world 
was     the    late    Mr.     Alexander 
Henry,  who  was  bom  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  1766,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1783,  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  clerk,  and   subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  most 
saccessfhl  merchants  in  that  city, 
retiring  with  an   ample  fortune 
in  1807.     His  career  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  was  at  once 
eminent,  useful,  and  unostenta- 
tious.    For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  a  lead- 
ing Presbyterian  church  in  Phila^ 
delphia,  and  in  all  philanthropic 
and  educational  movements  and 
institutions  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  assisted  them  nobly  by 
his  pecuniary  contributions.     He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  PMla^ 
delphia's  commercial  power.     At 
the  time  of  his  settling  there,  a 
desperate  attempt  was  being  made 
to  establish  the  textile  industries 
in  Philadelphia,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  a  few  such 
energetic  men  as  Alexander  Henry, 
the  probability  is  that  the  manu- 
&ctures  which  have  since  risen  to 
such  importance  in  that  city  would 
have    drifted   elsewhere.     As   it 
was,  Mr.  Henry  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the    city  of  his 
adoption    extend    its    industrial 
power  at  the  same  time  that  his 
own  private   commercial  under- 
taking was  making  rapid  headway ; 
and  when  he  retired  in  1807,  and 
left  the  active  management  of  the 
business  to  younger  hands,  the 
name  of  Henry  had  become   a 
revered  and  honoured  one  in  the' 
commercial  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  name,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  acquire  a  still  wider 
influence  in  the  years  to  come, 
for  another  Henry — also    called 


Alexander  Henry,  and  the  nephew 
of  the  eminent  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia— ^had  entered  upon  a  com- 
mercial career,  resolved  to  follow 
in  his  uncle*s  footsteps.  This 
young  man,  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  emulate  him  in  his 
personal  virtues  and  public  zeal, 
and  possessed  of  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  launch  forth  into  new 
commercial  ventures,  soon  found 
active  employment  for  himself. 
America  was  yet  in  its  infancy  as 
far  as  regarded  commerce,  and 
young  Henry's  aspirations  i^uir- 
ed  a  wider  sphere  of  operation, 
if  they  were  ever  to  win  fulfil- 
ment; so  in  1804  he  came  over 
to  Manchester,  and  began  business 
in  Palace-street,  retaining  the 
American  connection,  and  making 
it  his  chief  object  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  closer  commer- 
cial contact  with  England.  His 
business  increased  beyond  his  an- 
ticipations, and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary, before  long,  to  remove  to 
larger  premises,  in  Spear-street. 
He  now  took  his  younger  brother, 
Mr.  Samuel  Henry,  into  partner- 
ship, and  the  firm  of 'A.  &  S.  Henry* 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading 
houses  in  Manchester. 

The  factory  system  had  not  yet 
been  completely  built  up,  and  the 
era  of  great  'cotton  lords'  had 
hardly  been  entered  upon.  The 
power  of  the  steam-engine  was  be- 
ginning to  spread  into  all  depart- 
ments of  industrial  labour,  and  the 
inventions  of  Arkwright,  Gromp- 
ton,and  others  were  rapidly  revolu- 
tionising the  trade,  which  had  Man- 
chester for  its  centre.  The  means 
of  production  were  being  multi- 
plied a  thousandfold,  and  it  was  for 
the  merchants  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  North  to 
find  customers  for  this  increased 
supply  of  fjEtbrics.  Into  this  all- 
important  work  Messrs.  A.  &  S. 
Henry  threw  themselves  with  their 
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whole  energy.  They  sent  their 
envoys  oat  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth  in  quest  of  races  and 
peoples  desirous  of  being  re-clad, 
devoting  their  attention  chiefly, 
however,  to  the  North  American 
continent,  in  the  various  cities 
whereof  they  quickly  established 
an  extensive  and  profitable  con- 
nection. Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Henry 
were  the  leaders,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
English  trade  with  America,  and 
for  many  years  they  were  the  chief 
exporters  of  manufactured  goods 
to  that  country.  Their  house  came 
to  be  known  as  the  American 
house;  though  in  later  years 
many  other  American  houses 
have  sprung  up  in  Manchester 
and  Bradford.  The  Henrys  did 
not  confine  their  operations  to 
dealing  simply  in  Manchester 
cottons,  but  gradually  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  supplying  of  all 
descriptions  of  fabrics — cottons, 
woollens,  worsteds,  silks,  and 
what  not — and  opened  branch 
warehouses  in  all  the  principal 
commercial  centres  of  this  country. 
At  Leeds  they  placed  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  heavy  woollen 
district ;  at  Huddersfield  obtain- 
ed full  command  of  the  fancy 
cloth  trade;  at  Bradford  gained 
ready  access  to  the  makers  of 
worsted  goods ;  at  Belfast  were 
put  in  direct  communication  with 
the  manufacturers  of  Irish  linen ; 
and  at  Glasgow  were  able  to 
obtain  a  firm  footing  amongst  the 
various  producers  of  Scottish 
textiles.  At  each  of  these  places 
managing  partners  were  establish- 
ed, with  separate  and  distinct 
interests,  but  all  responsible  to, 
and  in  direct  connection  with,  the 
parent  house  at  Manchester,  which 
retained,  and  still  retains,  the 
supreme  control  over  all  the  con- 
cerns. With  these  numerous 
fields  to  draw  upon,  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  connection  abroad, 
no  wonder  that  the.  firm  prosper- 


ed. The  amount  of  personal 
supervision  given  to  the  busineu 
affairi  of  the  house  at  this  time 
by  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Samuel 
Henry  was  something  marvellous ; 
early  and  late  they  were  to  be 
seen  at  their  posts,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  detail  of  the  trade  to 
which  they  did  not  pay  attention. 
Frequent  voyages  had  to  be  made 
between  this  country  and  America 
by  one  or  other  of  the  brothers, 
and  long  and  dreary  most  the 
voyages  have  seemed  to  them, 
eager  and  ardent  as  they  were. 
In  those  days'  the  average  time  of 
passage  was  thirty  days,  but  oc- 
casionally, by  stress  of  weather 
or  other  circumstance,  the  vesselB 
were  retarded,  and  one  time  Mr. 
Alexander  Henry  was  seventy 
days  in  going  over.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Henry  crossed  the  Atlantic 
upwards  of  thirty  times,  but  never 
made  the  voyage  after  the  intro- 
duction of  steamers. 

In  1836  Mr.  Henry  built  the 
present  large  warehouse  in  Port- 
land-street, Manchester,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  firm's  in- 
creasing operations.  By  this  time 
they  were  doing  a  greater  trade 
with  America  than  any  other 
house,  and  their  business  with 
foreign  countries  generally  vas 
much  augmented.  So  matters 
continued,  without  any  partica- 
lar  incident  occurring,  down 
to  the  year  1840,  when,  by 
a  terrible  disaster  which  took 
place  in  America,  the  house  had 
a  gloom  cast  over  it  that  was  not 
easily  dispelled.  On  the  night  of 
the  13th  of  January  1840,  Mr. 
Samuel  Henry  was  a  passenger  on 
board  the  American  palace-steamer 
Lexington,  sailing  from  New  York 
to  Providence.  The  ship  took 
fire,  and  all  the  passengers  and 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  some 
two  or  three  individuals,  lost 
their  lives.  '  Amongst  those  who 
perished,'     said    Hunt's   (N.Y.) 
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Merchants  Magazine  of  Febroary 
1840,  'there  was  no  one  more 
generally  beloved  and  respected 
than  Samuel  Heniy,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
cheater,  England.  .  .  .  In  hU 
business  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men,  rigid  uncompromis- 
ing integrity  marked  his  character. 
Ko  one  knew  better  the  true  re- 
quirements of  a  merchant,  or  the 
genaroeity  becoming  a  man  j  and 
throughout  his  life  he  ever  main- 
tained the  strictest  consistency  of 
high  mercantile  principles  and 
the  most  generous  liberality. 
During  the  commercial  distress 
which  affected  every  class  in  the 
country  for  the  past  three  years, 
Mr.  Henry  was  here,  yielding 
relief  and  assistance  to  those 
whom  misfortune  had  crushed; 
and  there  are  many,  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  who  will  bear 
testimony  of  his  open  confidence 
and  generous  forbearance,  when 
they  were  most  needed  and  appre- 
ciated. Indeed,  in  all  his  business 
transactions  there  was  a  free 
honest  spirit,  a  manly  straightfor- 
ward course  of  conduct,  which 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.' 
When  the  news  reached  Eng- 
land, it  was  remembered  that  on 
the  same  night  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Henry  met  lus  death  so  lamentably 
in  America,  his  elder  brother,  Mr. 
Alexander  Henry,  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  Free-trade  banquet 
given  in  Manchester.  Both 
brothers  had  been  stanch  advo- 
cates of  the  principles  championed 
by  Oobden  and  Bright,  and  were 
prominent  members  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Alexander  Henry  was  returned  to 
Parliament,  unopposed,  jointly 
with  the  late  Mr.  William  Brown, 
for  South  Lancashire,  for  which 
constituency  he  continued  to  sit 
during  Lord  John  Russell's  Par- 
liament, taking  an  active  interest 
in  all  measures  having  for  their 
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object  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  the  advancement  of  education. 
He  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  reform,  which  he  had 
had  the  courage  to  avow  at  a 
time  when  they  were  unpopular, 
and  lived  to  see  and  take  part 
in  the  passing  into  law  of  many 
of  his  favourite  schemes.  He  was 
one  of  Cobden's  most  attached 
friends,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Kossuth.  On  the  two  occasions 
when  Kossuth  formally  visited 
Manchester  he  was  received  by 
Mr.  Henry  as  his  personal  guest. 
On  the  first  visit,  the  Hungarian 
patriot  was  welcomed  with  ac- 
clamation by  the  people  of  Cotton- 
opolis; on  the  second  visit  he 
found  the  tide  of  popular  favour 
turned  against  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  political  in- 
trigues ;  but  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry, 
stood  manfully  by  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  as  much  warmth 
as  ever.  Mr.  Henry  was  no  mere 
'fair-weather  friend;'  when  once 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
man  was  worthy  of  his  trust  and 
confidence,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  his  motives  were  such  as 
honour  and  justice  would  approve, 
he  was  not  the  one  to  desert  him 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  distress. 
Although  he  attended  assiduously 
to  his  parliamentary  duties,  Mr. 
Henry  never  relaxed  his  interest 
in  the  great  business  which  he 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
creating ;  he  was  still  frequently 
to  be  seen  at  the  Manchester 
warehouse  busying  himself  with 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  assist- 
ing his  partners  with  the  best 
advice  and  experience.  He  con- 
tinued to  exercise  a  controlling 
infiuence  over  the  affairs  of  the 
firm  until  his  death  in  1862, 
when  the  sorrow  which  fell  upon 
the  house  of  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co. 
was  shared  in  by  the  people  of 
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Manchester  generally,  Mr.  Henry 
having  gready  endeared  himself 
to  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  many 
munificent  acts. 

The  personnel  of  the  firm  now 
underwent  considerable  change. 
Mr.  John  Snowdon  Henry,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  actively 
employed  in  the  business,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henty,  the  two 
sons  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  be- 
came principal  partners,  and  they, 
in  conjunction  with  those  other 
members  of  the  firm  who  had 
been  taken  into  partnership  by 
Mr.  Henry,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  business  with  undiminished 
success.  Mr.  J.  Snowdon  Henry 
was  elected  M.P.  for  South-East 
Lancashire  in  November  1868,  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  and  re- 
presented that  constituency  down 
to  1874.  He  engaged  with  much 
earnestness  in  many  public  move- 
ments, and  was  at  one  time  Major 
of  the  40th  Lancashire  Bifle 
Volunteers.  Li  1869  he  retired 
from  business  altogether.  He  has 
a  country  seat  at  East  Dene,  Bon- 
church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
a  town  residence  in  Piccadilly. 
His  connection  with  the  firm  of 
A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.  lasted 
through  a  number  of  very  pros- 
perous years,  and  when  he  retired 
it  was  as  the  possessor  of  a  hand- 
some fortune. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  now  holds 
the  leading  position  in  the  firm  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  has  never 
taken  any  actual  part  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  affairs  of 
this  gigantic  commercial  under- 
taking. Bom  in  1826,  educated 
privately  and  at  University 
College,  he  early  in  life  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  at  one  time  held  an  eminent 
position  in  that  profession.  He 
attended  the  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  School  of  Medicine,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Eoyal 
College    of    Surgeons   in    1847. 


In  1854  he  became,  by  examina- 
tion, a  Fellow  of  the  same  college, 
and  for  some  years  was  assistant- 
surgeon  at  St.  BarthobmeVs 
Hospital  He  acted  as  surgeon 
and  lecturer  on  medical  joiis- 
prudence  for  a  considerable  period 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
was  in  practice  in  London  as  a 
consulting  surgeon.  When  hia 
father  died,  however,  and  he 
found  himself  placed  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  he  gave  himself 
up,  in  a  great  measure,  topubUc  Ufe, 
and  took  leave  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession altogether.  Although  not 
engaging  himself  directly  in  the 
business  of  his  firm,  he  possesses 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  partnership,  keeping 
himself  daily  posted  in  the  firm's 
transactions,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  directing  its  operations. 
As  early  as  1856  he  tried  to  get 
into  Parliament,  unsuccessfully 
contesting  Woodstock;  and  in 
1868  he  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  his  party  at  Manchester, 
and  again  met  with  delfeat.  All 
this  while  he  was  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  various  political 
movements  which  came  before 
the  country,  and  in  many  instances 
his  advocacy  proved  of  good  ser- 
vice to  a  good  cause.  At  length, 
in  1871,  his  opportunity  for 
entering  Parliament  came,  and  he 
was  elected  for  County  Galway, 
along  with  Major  Nolan,  and 
has  ever  since  sat  for  that  con- 
stituency. 

The  ^pait  that  he  has  played  in 
parliamentary  life  is  well  bttown. 
While  warmly  espousing  the 
cause  of  Home  Rule,  he  has  con- 
trived to  place  himself  on  a  more 
independent  and  more  intelligible 
footing  than  the  migority  of  Home 
Rulers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he 
has  been  one  of  the  strong 
elements  of  the  party.  The 
manner  in  which  he  has  set  him- 
self to  solve  the  Irish  grieyanoe 
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entitles  him  to  be  considered  a 
practical  philanthropist,  and  a 
true  friend  of  the  Irish,  people. 
In  1862  he  acquired  the  sporting 
lights  over  a  l^e  tract  of  country 
in  Connemara,  and,  becoming 
attached  to  the  place,  eventually 
bought  an  estate  there,  upon 
vhich  he  has  built  a  residence 
where  he  resides  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  year,  and  where  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  those  agricultural  experiments 
which  have  always  had  so  great 
an  attraction  for  him.  The  result 
of  his  experience  thus  far  has 
been  to  convince  him  that  the 
true  mode  of  treating  the  Irish 
difficulty  is  to  regard  it  less  as  a 
political  than  as  a  social  matter  j 
and,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
he  has  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  changes  in  the 
laws,  whether  as  respects  the  land 
or  otherwise,  will  prove  effectual 
for  the  removal  of  Irish  discon- 
tent until  the  condition  of  the 
population  is  improved  by  making 
the  country  in  which  they  live 
more  habitable  for  man.  By  his 
own  experience  he  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  by  judicious 
ontlay;  and  he  contends  that  if 
aome  portion  of  the  better  class 
of  the  waste  lands  were  acquired 
by  the  State,  it  would  be  possible 
to  settle  upon  them,  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  numbers  of 
small  tenants  who  at  present  live 
in  a  chronic  state  of  destitution. 
The  practical  suggestion  he  makes 
is  that,  after  suitable  tracts  of 
country  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Government  for  this  purpose, 
works  of  reclamation  should  be 
constituted,  to  be  carried  on  by 
Irish  labourers,  who  would  be 
paid  weekly  wages,  and  would  be 
housed  in  temporary  dwellings, 
and  that  when,  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years,  these  tracts  have 
been  made  sufi&ciently  fertile  to 
support  fEunilieSy  they  should  be 


divided  into  farms  of  thirty  acres, 
which  should  be  let  to  the  labourers 
who  have  worked  upon  them,  at 
rents  calculated  upon  the  basis  of 
a  percentage  on  the  original  out- 
lay in  the  purchase  of  the  estate 
and  of  the  amount  paid  in  wages, 
together  with  a  smsdl  fund  to  pay 
off  the  whole  sum  in  the  course 
of  a  term  of  years,  when  the 
holder  would  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  fee  simple  of  a  well- 
ordered  farm,  and  thus  become  as 
deeply  interested  in  upholding 
the  rights  of  property,  and 
securing  the  observance  of  the 
laws,  as  the  larger  proprietor 
could  be. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's  efforts 
in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  have  already  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  are 
destined  to  attract  still  more.  A 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times j 
writing  from  Ireland  in  January 
last,  described  Mr.  Henry's  experi- 
ments as  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  all  those  who  had  at 
heart  the  development  of  Ireland's 
agricultural  capabilities.  'Tour- 
ists passing  Kylemore  Castle,'  he 
says,  'in  view  of  some  of  the 
most  marvellous  rock  scenery  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
Twelve  Pins  present  their  preci- 
pices of  black  and  gray,  and 
whole  faces  of  snow-white  quartz, 
with  intensely  bright  green  slopes 
between,  may  have  scarcely  noticed 
the  operations  of  drain-cutting 
and  transporting  of  hard  material, 
which  are  likely,  as  an  example, 
to  exert  a  commanding  influence 
over  the  future  of,  perhaps,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of 
now  wasted  bog.*  The  cost  of 
these  reclamations  has  averaged 
13Z.  an  Irish  acre  hitherto,  and  in 
some  instances  the  crop  of  turnips 
grown  in  the  first  year  has  gone 
far  tovrards  recouping  the  outlay. 
The  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  was  recently 
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awarded  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Heniy 
for  drainage  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, and,  one  way  and  another, 
this  member  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  firms  in  the 
country  has  succeeded  in  making 
himself  a  decided  authority  on 
momentous  agricultural  matters. 
The  appointment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Commission  to  consider, 
amongst  other  things,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  in  Ireland,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  as 
a  member  of  that  Commission, 
will  probably  hasten  the  solution 
of  the  Irish  land  problem  con- 
siderably. In  these  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 
has  shown  untiring  zeal;  and  if 
his  English  friends  feel  regret 
that  he  should  have  identified 
himself  so  intimately  with  Irish 
questions  as  to  cut  himself  adrift 
in  some  degree  from  more  general 
political  projects,  his  Irish  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  he  is  still 
better  employed,  and  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  will  give  him 
credit  for  honesty,  and  earnestly 
striving  to  come  at  the  best  and 
readiest  means  of  assisting  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland. 

The  other  members  of  the 
Manchester  firm  of  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.  since  1847  have 
been  Mr.  George  Wildes,  Mr.  W. 
K.  Johnson,  Mr.  W.  F,  Scholfield, 
Mr.  Thomas  Barton,  Mr.  N.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  H.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  Mr.  James  Dawson, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Corry,  Mr.  John 
Laycock,  and  Mr.  John  Moseley 
Williams.  The  five  last-named 
gentlemen  constitute  the  present 
Manchester  partnership. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell  has  been 
connected  with  the  firm  since 
1844.  Until  1868  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  the 


Leeds  and  Bradford  branchee, 
and  resided  principally  at  Brad- 
ford, in  which  town  he  acquired 
considerable  influence  as  a  publk^ 
man.  He  was  for  a  long  period 
a  member  of  the  Bradford  Town 
Council,  of  which  body  he  waa 
created  alderman.  Like  Mr. 
Alexander  Henry,  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced Free-trader  and  one  of 
Kossuth's  most  intimate  friends 
and  admirers.  When  Kossuth 
visited  Bradford,  Mr.  John  Mit- 
chell entertained  him,  and  he 
always  warmly  advocated  the 
Hungarian's  cause.  During  the 
time  that  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty  was  being  negotiated,  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  rendered  much 
useful  assistance  to  Mr.  Cobden — 
assistance  which  the  great  Free- 
trader gratefully  acknowledged. 
On  commercial  matters  Mr.  John 
Mitchell  was  always  regarded  as 
a  high  authority,  and  both  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  Lancashire  he 
has  done  much  good  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of 
trade.  In  politics  Mr.  John  Mit- 
chell has  always  been  what  is 
called  an  advanced  Libend. 
When  the  present  Chief  Secretaiy 
for  Ireland,  Mr.  Forster,  was  first 
brought  forward  as  a  parliamen- 
tary candidate  for  Bradford,  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  was  his  chairman, 
and  he  seconded  Mr.  Forster  at 
the  hustings.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  acted  as  chairman  for  the 
well-known  political  yeterao, 
General  Perronet  Thompson. 
After  removing  to  Manchester  in 
1868,  Mr.  John  Mitchell  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
which  important  public  body  he 
is  now  a  director. 

The  remaining  Manchester  part- 
ners have  all  been  with  the  firm 
many  years,  some  of  them  having 
risen  firom  the  humble  position  of 
warehouse-boy  to  that  of  master. 
Mr.    Alexander    Heniy    always 
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acted  upon  the  principle  of  ren- 
dering the  interests  of  his  best 
and  most  industrial  servants  iden- 
tical with  his  own,  and  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  principle 
doabtless  much  of  the  success 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
firm  is  due.  The  departmental 
knowledge  and  long  business 
experience  of  these  gentlemen, 
their  general  unity  of  action, 
and  their  determination  to  carry 
out  the  precepts  of  the  high- 
mmded  and  honourable  men 
by  whom  they  were  preceded, 
have  kept  this  firm,  through  all 
the  mutations  of  trade,  in  the 
same  relatively  high  position 
which  it  held  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  when  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  wore  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  chief  branch  establishment 
earned  on  by  Messrs.  A.  &  S. 
Heniy  &  Co.  is  at  Bradford, 
where  for  nearly  forty  years  their 
turnover  in  the  woollen  and 
wonted  trades  has  been  exceed- 
ingly great.  The  present  pala- 
tial warehouse  building  in  which 
the  £i;|dford  business  is  carried 
on  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom,  being  vast 
in  extent  and  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty.  This  house 
was  started  at  the  right  time  and 
with  the  right  men.  The  worsted 
trade  was  just  entering  upon  the 
most  profitable  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  the  gentlemen  up- 
on whom  the  task  devolved  of  tak- 
ing the  full  advantage  of  this  cir- 
camstancewere  happily  possessed 
of  the  requisite  trade  knowledge 
and  the  necessary  ability  and  in- 
tegrity to  make  the  best  of  their 
opportunities.  As  we  have  seen, 
Ur.  John  Mitchell  was  foralength- 
ened  period  connected  with  the 
management  of  this  branch,  and 
after  his  going  over  to  the  Man- 
chester house,  the  conduct  of  this 


important  business  chiefly  de- 
volved on  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell, 
who,   in    conjunction  with  Mr. 

D.  M.  Douglas,  who  manages  the 
home  department,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Brailsford,  who  has  charge  of  the 
continental  business,  still  con- 
tinues to  preside  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Bradford  house. 
Mr.  W.  R  Haigh  was  also,  uniil 
three  years  ago,  one  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  firm ;  and  at  Bradford 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently as  manager  of  the  branch 
house  at  Huddersfield,  assisted 
materially  in  adding  success  to 
the  general  undertaking.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  state,  perhaps, 
at  this  point  that  the  name 
of  Mitchell,  which  crops  up  so 
frequently  in  this  partnership,  does 
not  imply  relationship.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell Henry  is  not  related  to  Mr. 
Henry  Mitchell  or  Mr.  John  Mit- 
chell, nor  are  the  two  last-named 
gentlemen  related  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Henry  Mitchell  has  long 
been  one  of  the  leading  public 
men  of  Bradford.  He  first  came 
to  the  town  in  1841  as  manager 
for  Messrs.  Wm.  Fison  &  Co.,  the 
firm  of  which  the  Eight.  Hon.  W. 

E.  Forster  was  and  is  still  a  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Mitchell  continued  with 
Messrs.  Fison  &  Co.  until  1848, 
when  he  became  buyer  for 
Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co. 
His  success  in  the  latter  capacity 
was  such  that  when  he  had  been 
four  years  in  the  firm's  service  he 
was  made  a  partner.  From  that 
time  (1852)  to  the  present  Mr. 
Henry  Mitchell  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise with  which  he  thus  became 
linked,  bringing  to  the  work  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
details  of  the  worsted  trade,  and 
an  amount  of  business  sagacity 
and  energy  which,  combined 
with  the  ability  and  tact  of  his 
partners,  served  to  place  the 
Bradford   house    in    the    front 
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rank  of  local  mercliant  firms.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Mitchell  en- 
tered the  service  of  Messrs.  A.  & 
S.  Henry  &  Co.  the  population 
of  Bradford  was  not  more  than 
80,000 ;  the  town  has  now  a 
population  of  at  least  180,000, 
and  the  trade  of  the  district  has 
increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
Some  idea  of  the  part  that  the 
Bradford  house  of  A.  &  S.  Henry 
&  Co.  has  played  in  this  rapid 
development  may  be  formed  when 
it  is  stated  that  about  600,000 
pieces  of  cloths  and  stufEs  are 
purchased  by  this  house  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  Taking  the  average 
length  of  these  pieces  as  fifty 
yards,  we  get  the  large  total  of 
30,000,000  yards,  or  over  seven- 
teen thousand  miles'  length,  of 
textile  fabrics — enough,  one  would 
think,  to  clothe  a  whole  nation. 
That  one  establishment,  and  that 
only,  after  all,  a  branch  concern, 
should  be  able  to  turn  over  such 
a  large  quantity  of  goods  as  is 
^presented  by  these  figures,  is 
something  to  marvel  at  even  in 
these  days  of  gigantic  dealings. 
What  formidable  array  of  figures 
would  be  arrived  at  by  the  addition 
of  purchase  returns  of  the  parent 
house  and  the  other  branch  estab- 
lishments is  more  than  the  imagina- 
tion can  grasp.  During  the  early 
years  of  his  partnership  Mr.  Henry 
Mitchell  devoted  himself  with 
rare  assiduity  and  success  to  the 
management  of  the  business  afiairs 
intrusted  to  him;  and  as  time 
went  on,  and  his  ability  and  high 
principles  came  to  be  known 
and  recognised,  he  was  urged  to 
take  upon  himself  the  performance 
of  those  public  duties  vwhich 
he  was  considered  so  well  qualified 
to  execute.  In  the  year  1870  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Brad- 
ford Town  Council ;  and  his  ser- 
vices met  with  such  approval  that 
he  was  afterwards  made  Alderman, 
and  in  1874-5  became  Mayor  of 


the  town.  During  his  term  of 
office  as  chief  magistrate  Mr. 
Mitchell  inaugurated  manynsefdl 
movements,  and  won  the  esteem 
of  the  inhabitants  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  trade  matters  l^Ir. 
Mitchell  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  chief  local 
authorities,  and  the  good  work  he 
has  achieved  as  a  member  of  the 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  in  promoting  the  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of -a  technical 
school  in  Bradford,  will  yield 
results  which  will  be  an  endunng 
monument  to  his  commercial  seal 
and  foresight.  Since  1877  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  President  of  the 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  at  the  meetings  of  this  im- 
portant body  his  utterances  on 
matters  affecting  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  community  have 
been  invariably  marked  by  a  strong 
spirit  of  practical  wisdom,  and  in 
many  instances  have  sensibly  aided 
the  solution  of  difficult  commer 
cial  problems.  There  is  no  pro- 
ject, perhaps,  with  which  his 
name  is  more  intimately  associated 
than  that  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Bradford  Technical  School,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  which 
has  been  largely  assisted  by  his 
generosity.  He  has  watched  the 
rapid  progress  made  in  France  and 
Germany  in  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  and  has  noted  the 
special  attention  these  countries 
have  given  to  the  imparting  of 
technical  instruction.  He  saw 
clearly  enough  that  if  England 
was  to  retain  its  supremacy  in 
the  production  of  worsted  fabrics 
it  was  necessary  that  a  higher  and 
more  systematic  training  should 
be  adopted  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  lot  it  would  be  to  cany  the 
trade  forward  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition ;  and  he  set  his  heart 
on  establishing  in  Bradford  a 
technical  school  which  should  be 
in  advance  rather  than  behind 
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anything  of  the  kind  attempted 
abroad.    He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  sending  a  number  of 
artisans  connected  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  Bradford  trade 
OTer  to  France  in  1878,  during 
the  time  of  the  Exhibition ;  and 
their  reports  on'  the  collection  of 
textile  goods  displayed    in    the 
great  bmlding  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars^     and    on     the    technical 
schools  which  they  were  enabled 
to  inspect  at  Kheims  and  other 
places    in    France,    have     been 
amongst  the  most  important  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  litera- 
tore  of  commerce.     The  result  of 
the  endeayours  which  have  thus 
been  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
technical  school  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  worsted  district  ia  that  a 
new  building  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  a  scale  of  completeness 
which  will  throw  into  theshade  any 
previous  attempts  made  in  this  di- 
rection in  the  country.   The  laying 
of  the  foundation-stone  of  this  edi- 
fice, in  June  last,  was  an  event  which 
created  great  interest,  the  Masters 
and  Waidens  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Compyiy  being   present  at  the 
ceremony.     The     Clothworkers' 
Company  have  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  the  institution  by  con- 
tributing the  handsome  sum   of 
30002.  to  its  building  fund,  as 
well    as    an    annual    sum,    and 
founding  several  scholarships  in 
connection  with  it  and  the  York- 
shire College  of  Science.     On  the 
occasion  of  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  appointed  by  the 
British  (rovemment  English  judge 
for  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and 
the  report  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished on  these  feibrics    was  of 
great   value.     Mr.  Mitchell  was 
also  appointed  to  the  important 
post  of  vice-president  of  the  jurors 
selected  to  adjudicate  upon  worsted 
yams  and  fabricsat  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1878.  His  report  on  the 


textiles  and  machinery  in  the  ex- 
hibition, published  in  pamphlet 
form,  was  received  with  much 
attention  by  the  commercial  world, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  practical 
suggestions  and  conclusions  there 
laid  down  have  already  yielded 
useful  results.  Addressing  him- 
self particularly  to  the  subject  of 
technical  education,  he  said : 
'France  long  ago  recognised  the 
necessity  of  providing  special 
means  of  training  for  such  of 
her  citizens  as  desired  to  devote 
themselves  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  this  special  technical 
training  has  begun  to  bear  good 
fruits  for  them.  In  times  not 
fjEur  gone  by,  we  were,  in  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  in  inventive  ability,  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  country ; 
but  France,  Germany,  and  Ame- 
rica now  run  us  very  close,  and 
in  some  particular  matters  of 
manipulation  there  is  no  doubt 
the  French  surpass  us.  Of  course, 
our  rivals  have  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  English  skill  and  English 
machinery  to  start  with,  and  it  is 
to  their  credit  that  since  then 
they  have  tried  to  improve  for 
themselves  upon  the  advantages 
thus  acquired,  and  have  not  been 
content  to  be  mere  imitators.  This 
is  what  we  must  aim  at  also.  We 
must  not  be  content  to  be  imita- 
tors either;  we  must  create  for 
ourselves.  The  cry  for  technical 
education,  therefore,  is  no  empty 
one — it  represents  anecessity ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  encouraging, 
I  take  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
the  Bradford  trade,  than  the  sup- 
port which  is  being  given  to  the 
new^  Technical  School,  and  the 
desire  which  is  being  evinced  on 
the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
local  industries  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  thus  afforded 
them.'  In  educational  matters 
generally,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  not 
been  less  eneigetic.     He  was  a 
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member  of  the  first  School  Board 
elected  for  Bradford,  is  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bradford  Me- 
chanics* Institute,  a  magistrate  for 
the  borough  of  Bradford,  and  a  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bradford  Grammar 
School.  As  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  Bradford, 
Mr.  ^Mitchell  has  also  entered  with 
much  earnestness  into  the  advance- 
ment of  many  leading'  philanthro- 
pic and  religious  movements,  and 
as  chairman  of  public  meetings 
his  services  have  often  been  in 
request.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  like- 
wise interested  himself  in  political 
questions,  and  was  desired,  we 
believe,  to  stand  for  Bradford  in 
the  Conservative  interest  at  the 
last  General  Election.  He  was 
content,  however,  to  accept  the 
humbler  position  of  chairman  of 
Sir  H.  W.  Kipley's  committee,  and 
went  through  the  campaign  with- 
out a  disrespectful  woid  being 
said  against  him  by  his  opponents 
during  all  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  a  fierce  political  contest. 
Mr.  Mitchell  commands  the  esteem 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  for 
his  tried  integrity,  his  public- 
spirited  conduct^  and  his  manly 
modesty. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched 
the  personal  histories  of  some  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  firm 
of  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  describe  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  business  transactions.  With 
that  object  in  view  we  will  first 
glance  into  the  interior  of  the  Man- 
chester establishment.  The  ware- 
house fronts  into  Portland-street 
and  York-street ;  and  since  it  was 
built,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  its 
external  architectural  importance 
has  been  dwarfed  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  erection  of  one  or 
two  neighbouring  buildings  of 
greater  pretensions.  Even  yet, 
however,  there  is  an  internal  vast- 
nesB  about  the  warehouse  which 


will  largely  atone  for  the  absence 
of  external  embellishment.  UtiHty, 
not  ornament,  was  the  prevailing 
idea  for  business  premises  in  1836, 
and  utility  is  stamped  upon  every 
wing  and  comer  of  this  building; 
one  may  walk  through  room  after 
room,  and  ascend  floor  upon  floor, 
without  coming  upon  a  waste 
space  anywhere.  Now  we  walk 
through  seemingly  endlees  vistas 
of  calicoes,  walled  in  regular  order 
and  marked  off  in  equal  blocks, 
like  the  streets  of  an  American 
city;  now  we  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  a  busy  silent  crowd  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  packing ;  and  now  we 
turn  into  a  room  where  we  find 
ourselvea^surrounded  by  maslins, 
laces,  curtains,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  light  and  airy  materiak 
Indeed,  there  is  almost  every 
variety  of  goods  to  be  met  with 
in  this  warehouse.  Textile  fabrics 
of  course  form  the  chief  item  in 
the  daily  business  programme, 
but  A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.  by 
no  means  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  this  class  of  goods. 
Dealing  mainly  with  foreign 
countries,  and  with  some  re- 
mote lands  far  distant  from  di- 
rect European  communication, 
they  find  themselves  called  upon 
to  provide  customers  with  mate- 
rials and  commodities  not  gene- 
rally classed  with  Manchester 
goods.  Kothing  comes  amiss  to 
them  in  the  way  of  an  order. 
They  have  no  more  objection  to 
supplying  Panama  hats  for  Ameri- 
can planters,  saddles  for  Brazilian 
horsemen,  whips  for  Mexican 
mule-drivers,  tin  cans  for  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  earrings  for  na- 
tives of  Central  Africa,  preserved 
meats  for  Siberian  peasants,  fish- 
ing-tackle for  Canadian  anglen, 
or  hair-pins  for  the  damsels  of 
Patagonia,  than  to  supplying 
simple  calicoes  or  muslins  for  the 
ladies  of  Italy  or  Spain.    There 
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is  scarcely  a  country  with  which 
Sngland  has  dealings  in  either 
hemisphere  that  this  Manchester 
establishment  has  not  orders  from 
at  this  present  time.  A  peep  into 
the  room  where  a  number  of  men 
are  busy  packing,  directing,  and 
despatching  goods  will  suffice  to 
show  what  various  parts  of  the 
world  the  firm  has  connection 
Tvith.  What  a  large  number  of 
bales  are  being  made  up  for  the 
interior  of  South  America !  Many 
of  these  bales  have  to  be  convey- 
ed hundreds  of  miles  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  and  in  all  these  in- 
stances the  instructions  are  to 
make  each  of  the  packages  of  a 
certain  specitied  weight,  for  con- 
venience of  transport,  the  mules 
being  protected  by  the  authorities 
from  being  burdened  with  any 
heavier  load.  The  fact  that  the 
packages  are  carried  in  pairs,  one 
strapped  to  each  side  of  the  ani- 
mal, has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
For  Australia  the  goods  are  pack- 
ed in  such  a  manner  as  to  guard 
them  effectively  from  being  dam- 
aged by  water.  The  voyage  to 
the  Antipodes  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  bales  be- 
ing brought  into  contact  with 
water  at  one  time  or  another  have 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  conse- 
quently, in  addition  to  the  ordin- 
ary wrappings  of  tarpaulin,  calico, 
sheeting,  and  what  not,  a  com- 
plete coffin  of  tin  is  provided, 
and  outside  all  that  comes  a 
wooden  case,  duly  hooped  and 
nailed.  A  huge  bale  of  dyed 
prints  IS  being  got  ready  for 
Honolulu,  to  which  place  it  will 
be  shipped  vid  San  Erancisco. 
For  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada the  packing  does  not  require 
to  be  so  substantial,  it  only  being 
a  question  of  a  few  days  between 
their  being  at  Manchester  and  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Que- 
bec. Bales  of  prints  are  in  course 
of  packing  for  Yeia  Cruz,  bales  of 


coloured  scarves  for  Demarara,bales 
of  shirtings  for  Mazatlan,  bales  of 
shawls  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
bales  of  coloured  stripes  for  Ha- 
vannah,  and  bales  of  Arctic  shirt- 
ings for  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Li  some  cases  smaller  packages 
than  those  intended  for  the  backs 
of  the  mules  have  to  be  made  up, 
the  goods  having  to  be  carried 
over  long  interior  journeys  on  the 
backs  of  fieet- footed  Indians. 
Wagons  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent railway  companies  are  backed 
up  in  steady  succession  to  the 
open  doorways,  and  as  the  bales, 
boxes,  and  packages  are  hooped, 
Magged/  directed,  and  made 
ready  for  shipment,  they  are  hur- 
ried on  to  the  wagons,  and  pro- 
bably within  a  comparatively  few 
hours  the  whole  mountainous  pile 
wiU  be  dispersed  amongst  various 
outward-bound  ships  and  on  their 
way  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
to  their  respective  destinations. 
The  final  process  of  pressing  and 
packing  is  speedily  done;  the 
goods  come  down  from  the  upper 
rooms  by  one  or  other  of  the  ele- 
vators which  are  kept  continually 
at  work  the  day  through,  and  are 
put  into  hydraulic  presses,  which 
squeeze  and  squeeze  the  cottons, 
stuffs,  woollens,  or  whatever  they 
may  he,  down  to  a  half  or  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  their  original  bulk, 
and  before  they  leave  the  presses 
they  are  fastened  up  and  made 
secure  against  recovering  their 
amplitude  any  more  on  this  side 
of  the  world. 

The  basement  floor  is  mainly 
set  apart  for  the  storing  of  gray 
calicoes,  where  thousands  of 
pieces,  the  product  of  Lancashire 
looms,  lie  ready  for  shipment  at 
the  call  of  the  firm's  customers. 
At  present  it  is  not  known  whe- 
ther the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
Cape  Colony,  or  China,  or,  in- 
deed, what  place  soever,  will  send 
for  these  goods;  but  the  order 
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for  despatcli  will  not  be  long  in 
aniving  from  Bomewbere,  depend 
upon  it,  for  A-  A  S.  Henry  <fe  Co. 
are  not  accnstomed  to  keep  large 
unsaleable  stocks  on  band. 

Tbe  middle  floors  are  divided 
into    departments.     There    is    a 
room  given  up  entirely  to  velvets, 
where  richness  of  colour  and  bean- 
ty  of  design  meet  tbe  eye  at  every 
turn.   The  prevailing  Pompadour 
style  of  design  has  pervaded  this 
department;     and     its    delicate 
tracery  makes  its  way  through  all 
shades    and    colours  of  velvets. 
In  another  room  we  come  upon 
wall  on  wall  of  cords — ^great  beavy 
pieces,  each  measuring  over  a  bun- 
dred  yards  in  length,  and  wortb 
at  least  10/.    Then  we  find  our- 
selves among  piles  of  plain  and 
printed  moleskins,  some  got  up  in 
the  style  of  fSemcy  cloths,  and  which, 
we  are  told,  are  laigely  patronised 
by  tbe  American  working  man, 
tbougb  despised  and  rejected  by 
bis  Britisb  brother,  who  prefers 
'  tbe  real  thing,*  whatever  it  may 
cost  him.    In  the  shawl  depart- 
ment we  are  confronted  with  all 
the  bues  of  tbe  rainbow,  wrought 
out  In  fantastic  designs  upon  ma- 
terials intended  to  delight  the  eye 
of  tbe  coloured  ladies  of  various 
tropical  regions.     One  very  won- 
derful specimen  of  a  scarf  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view.     It  contains 
no  fewer  than  nine  separate  and 
distinct  patterns,  and  is  one  of  a 
large  order  in  course  of  execution 
for  tbe  West  Indies.     The  origin 
of  this  conglomeration  of  stripes, 
zigzags,  squares,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  diagonals  was  somewhat  curi- 
ous.    ]£  sending  out  patterns  to 
distant  parts,  it  is  usual  to  forward 
a  length  of  piece,  upon  which  tbe 
patterns  are  wrought  one  after 
another  in  sections  just  sufficient 
to  show  eacb  figure  complete,  tbe 
result  being  several  yards'  length 
of  fabric  divided  up  into  panels, 
as  it  were,  of  varying  breadth, 


according  to  tbe  largeness  of  each 
pattern.     This  is  much  more  con- 
venient   than    sending    separate 
patterns    detached     from    each 
other;  and  as  every  section  is 
numbered    and  priced,  the  cob- 
tomer    at    tbe    other   end  has 
nothing  to  do  in  ordering  goods 
but  to  quote  one  of  the  section 
numbers.     In  the  case  referred  to 
a  length  of  nine  patterns  was  sent 
out,  and  tbe  customer  wrote  and 
ordered  so  many  hundred  donoB 
of  tbe '  pattern  sent.'  This  puzzled 
tbe  Memchester  people  consideia- 
bly,  and  they  wrote  back  inquir- 
ing  which  pattern.     The   reply 
came,  *  Tbe  wbole  lot'   And  this 
was  still  more  mystifying;  form 
order  for  sundry  bundred  dozens 
of  eacb  of  the  nine  patterns  ms 
something    so    unusual — at  all 
events  with  this  particular  cus- 
tomer— ^that  Messrs.  A.  and  S. 
Henry  thought  it  well  to  wiite 
once  again  and  inquire  if  they 
understood    tbe    matter   aright 
Tbe  next  communication  from  the 
West  Indian  trader,  fortunately, 
put  the  thing  clear  beyond  all 
doubt :  what  was  wanted  was  so 
many  bundred  dozens  of  scarves 
exactly  similar  to   tbe    pattern 
length ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
a  variegated  mixing  of  nine  sepa- 
rate patterns  in  one  scarf  was  ac- 
cepted as  answering  a  n^gres'B 
notion  of  beauty  and  efiect    And 
in  the  particular  region  to  which 
these  goods  are  being  sent  from 
time  to  time,  tbe  pattem-lengtih 
scarf  is  probably  now  conaideared 
the  leading  fashion.     Many  cari- 
ous combinations  of  colour,  which 
would  be  hurtful  to  tbe  eyesight 
of  a    European  lady,  are  here 
efiected,  and  find  flavour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  denizens  of  tropical 
climes.    For  tbe  most  part,  the 
colours  are  brigbt  and  dazzling, 
reds  and  yellows    canying  the 
palm ;  but  there  is  one  inteimin- 
gling  of  blue  and  green— eoloms 
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which  aie  not  commonly  consid- 
ered to  be  in  harmony — ^which  is 
not  only  novel,  bnt  effectiye. 

In  another  department  we  come 
upon  a  multitude  of  samples,  ar- 
ranged mostly  in  books,  and  in- 
cluding a  marvellous  variety  of 
articles.  We  see  samples  of  every 
description  of  hosiery,  waterproofs, 
horse-cloths,  sewing-cottons,  pins, 
fishing-tackle,  trimmings,  gloves, 
laces,  oilclothjB,  elastics,  and  one 
IcQOWs  not  what.  Boots,  hats, 
vnre  mattresses,  sail-clothis,  bed- 
ticking,  vestings,  cotton  suits, 
blinds,  drills,  and  a  thousand 
other  useful  objects  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  department. 
There  are  also  departments  for 
coloured  checks  and  stripes,  for 
printed  calicoes,  for  cretonnes, 
for  white  shirtings,  men's  wear 
goods,  linens,  and  so  on.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  entertaining  day's 
work  to  make  the  tour  of  all  these 
various  rooms ;  and  when,  in  the 
end,  you  are  admitted  within  the 
counting-house  sanctum,  and  see 
a  large  square  room  with  row  up- 
on row  of  desks,  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  clerks  busily  engaged  in 
•pnitlriTig  out  invoices,  writing  out 
orders,  inditing  letters,  and  enter- 
ing items  in  ponderous  ledgers — 
which  ledgers  are  labelled '  Brazil,' 
*  China,' '  Japan,'  *  Mexico,'  *  Aus- 
tralia,' « Canada,'  *  West  Indies,' 
and  so  on — ^you  are  doubly  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  operations  carried  on 
in  this  one  concern. 

Much  more  might  be  said  de- 
scriptive of  Messrs.  A.  and  S. 
Henry  &  Co.'s  Manchester  ware- 
house ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  things  in  the  Brad- 
ford house  as  well,  we  may  give 
ourattention  to  the  latter '  straight 
away/  as  the  Americans  would 
say. 

The  Bradford  establishment  is 
a  massive  and  substantial  stone 


building  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  possessing  an  exten- 
sive frontage,  and  being  six  stories 
in  height.  It  is,  for  a  ware- 
house building,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  imposing  erections  in  the 
country. 

The  ground  floor  of  this  ware- 
house is  divided  into  large  rooms, 
one  series  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  receipt  of  purchased  goods 
from  manufacturers  and  dyers, 
and  the  other  series  to  the  final 
despatching  of  the  goods  to  their 
destinations.  In  what  is  called 
the  gray>room,  pieces  are  con- 
tinually being  received  from  the 
makers,  just  as  they  have  come 
from  the  looms.  As  they  come 
in,  they  are  duly  entered  and 
checked,  and,  all  being  found 
correct,  are  despatched  to  the 
dyers  without  delay  to  be  dyed. 
Carts  from  the  various  dyers  are 
hourly  in  attendance,  receiving  or 
delivering  pieces.  Some  dyers 
have  a  reputation  as  dyers  of 
'blacks,'  others  as  dyers  of  special 
colours;  and  the  gray  goods  are 
sent  to  firms  according  to  their 
several  abilities.  When  the  goods 
come  back  *  dyed  and  finished,' 
they  are  immediately  despatched 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  ware- 
house, and  allotted  to  their  pro- 
per departments.  It  is,  of  course, 
known  from  the  first  which  de- 
partment has  bought  the  goods. 
The  business  of  the  house  is  car- 
ried on  in  three  separate  sections — 
the  A  division,  the  B  division, 
and  the  C  division.  The  A  divi- 
sion takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
American  trade,  B  the  Home 
trade,  and  C  the  Continental  In 
the  period  of  half  a  year,  as  many 
probably  as  thirteen  thousand 
lots  of  goods  will  be  received  in 
each  of  these  departments. 

As  the  pieces  come  in  from  the 
dyers  they  are  conveyed  by  hoists 
to  the  making-up  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors.   To  begin  with,  each 
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piece  is  examined  by  one  of  the 

*  overlookers,'  whose  eye  is  quick 
to  detect  any  error  of  shade  or 

*  bad  place.'  Defective  pieces  are 
thrown  out  and  the  manufacturer 
or  dyer,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
communicated  with  regarding 
them,  and  the  damaged  goods 
have  to  be  taken  back  or  allowed 
for.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  whether  a  particular 
defect  is  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  dyer,  and  in  this 
dilemma  the  merchant  leaves 
them  to  settle  the  matter  between 
them.  All  being  correct,  how- 
ever, the  pieces  are  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  measuring.  This 
is  not  done  by  means  of  the  yard- 
stick, as  the  uninitiated  might 
suppose,  but  by  machinery  work- 
ed by  steam.  The  measuring- 
machine  consists  of  sundry  wheels 
which  set  a  beam  rapidly  revolv- 
ing, carrying  with  it  a  piece  over 
a  series  of  tables  and  rollers 
marked  off  into  yards.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  piece  is  carried  through 
its  whole  length,  and  the  youth 
who  '  minds'  the  machine  writes 
in  chalk  on  the  piece  the  correct 
number  of  yards.  The  pieces, 
although  they  are  always  ordered 
of  certain  lengths,  vary  to  some 
little  extent,  and  all  these  varia- 
tions have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  settling  with  the  manufacturer. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  ma- 
chines which  measure  and  roll  the 
pieces  at  the  same  time.  These 
are  called  '  clock'  machines,  from 
the  fact  that  they  measure  by 
means  of  an  indicator. 

After  the  pieces  have  been 
measured,  they  are  sent  to  be 
rolled,  and  here  again  special 
machinery  comes  into  play.  A 
board,  the  width  of  the  piece,  is 
placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
fabric  has  been  attached  to  the 
board  the  machineis  set  revolving, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 


the  piece  is  taken  out,  and  neatly 
and  smoothly  wrapped  in  the  form 
in  which  pieces  are  seen  in  the 
drapers'  shops.   The  work  of  mak- 
ing and  supplying  piece-bcMuds  is 
in  itself  an  extensive  local  trade, 
and  in  this  warehouse  there  an 
thousands  of  such  boards  piled  up 
in  immense  stacks.     For    some 
materials  and  some  markets  inch 
boards  are  required,   for  othen 
half  inch  or  quarter  inch,  and 
some  customers  have  a  partiality 
for  certain  colours  of  paper  as 
edgings  for  the  bevelled  edges  of 
the    boards.     Blue    edgings   are 
chiefly  used,  green   comes  next, 
and  some  consumers  demand  yel- 
low or  white  edgings.     When  ibe 
pieces  have  been  rolled,  they  are 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons whose  duty  it  is  to  afi&x 
shields,  bands,    and    tickets   to 
them,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
an  amount  of  artistic  talent  and 
ingenuity  is  exercised  on  behalf 
of  this  department.    The  design- 
ing of  shields  and  labels  for  pieces 
is  an  important  branch  of  indusby, 
and  few  more  showy  or  elegant 
art  scrap-books  could  be  got  toge- 
ther than  is  to  be  seen  in  tiie 
large    folio    volume    in    which 
Messrs.  A.  <&  S.  Henry  &  Ca 
keep  their  specimen  shields,  most 
of  them  being  in  actual  use  by  cus- 
tomers, the  rest  being  there  for 
customers  to  make  selections  from. 
For  South  America  and  the  Indies 
the  designs  are  of  the  most  fiery 
description;  for  the  United  States^ 
stars  and  stripes  and  eagles  prd- 
dominate ;  and  for  the  Continent 
and  the  Home  trade,  artistic  ideas 
more    than   patriotic    sentiment 
find  vent.   Some  customers  favour 
shields  with  portraits  of  celebri- 
ties   depicted  on  them;   others 
prefer  floral  designs ;  others  again 
do  not  think  their  goods  Effi- 
ciently attractive   unless  giaced 
with  portraits  of  national  beauties. 
The  quaint  device  of  the  three 
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black  dows  is  appropriately  work- 
ed up  for  a  certain  customer's 
black  goods;  and  one  buyer  of 
Italian  cloths  thinks  it  most  fit- 
ting to  show  on  his  shield  the 
emblems  of  his  calling;  so  the 
artist  has  grouped  thereon  the 
shears,  and  all  the  other  best 
known  implements  of  the  tailor's 
trade.  The  'Peabody  Brand'  is 
a  proof  of  another  customer's 
appreciation  of  philanthropy;  and 
the  go-€diead  spirit  is  abundantly 
symbolised  in  pictures  of  railway 
trains,  steamers,  balloons,  tele- 
graph-wires, and  so  forth.  Eoyalty 
naturally  comes  in  for  a  large 
share  of  this  pictorial  display,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  perhaps,  out- 
stripping all  her  rivals  on  this 
ground.  Mottoes  are  also  much 
affected,  Latin  and  French  ones 
showing  scholarship,  and  terse 
KngliRh  proverbs,  breathing  forth 
honesty,  fair-dealing,  and  good- 
will, serving  to  express  the  senti- 
ments supposed  to  be  entertained 
by  the  vendors  towards  the  pur- 
chasers. The  shields,  tickets,  and 
bands  having  been  duly  afi&xed, 
the  pieces  are  now  wrapped  in 
paper  or  glazed  calico,  and  they 
are  ready  to  be  sent  out  to  custo- 
mers. 

The  kind  of  goods  thus  dis- 
posed of  are  chiefly  what  are 
known  as  stuffs,  being  produced 
in  the  Bradford  trade.  There  is 
still  the  woollen  department,  how- 
ever, that  we  ought  to  take  note 
of.  In  this  section  of  Messrs.  A. 
&  S.  Henry  &  Co.'s  business 
a  great  change  has  been  intro- 
duced during  the  last  few  years, 
since  worsted  cloths  came  so 
largely  into  fashion.  Woollens 
of  the  old  substantial  sort  have 
been  largely  superseded  by  these 
lighter  and,  perhaps,  more  ele- 
gsnt  materials,  and  this  firm  have 
done  much  to  develop  this  branch 
of  business.  In  their  large  worsted 
coating-room  there  are  hundreds 


of  pieces  lying  ready  for  despatch- 
ing ;  and  the  manager  of  the  de- 
partment possesses  a  complete  re- 
cord of  the  history  of  each  piece 
from  the  time  of  its  quitting  the 
manufacturer's  looms,  through 
every  stage  of  dyeing,  finishing, 
and  making-up,  until  it  leaves  the 
warehouse  as  sold. 

There  are  several  other  special 
departments,  which  we  must  dis- 
miss by  simply  mentioning.  There 
is  the  department  devoted  to  the 
home  fancy  trade,  where  every- 
thing is  sold  by  samples,  each  of 
which  samples,  it  may  be  stated, 
is  invariably  cut  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  piece  whose  class  it  is  to 
represent.  Ladies'  cloakings  and 
costume  cloths  form  a  consider- 
able item  in  the  business  of  this 
department.  Then  there  is  the 
black  department,  the  title  of 
which  sufficiently  describes  it. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  that 
the  outsider  observes  in  this  divi- 
sion is  the  multitude  of  shades  of 
black  that  there  are.  In  the  room 
set  apart  for  winceys  we  meet 
with  signs  of  a  very  active  trade. 
Something  special  in  the  way  of 
bookmaking  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sample-roouL  It  is  here  that  all 
samples  are  made  up  into  books, 
according  to  qualities  and  colours, 
and  much  tasteful  work  is  turned 
out  of  this  department.  There  is 
likewise  an  index-  or  reference- 
room,  wherein  are  registered  sam- 
ples of  every  customer's  purchases, 
a  strip  from  each  piece  that  has 
been  sold  being  retained  for  three 
years,  so  that  if  any  dispute  or 
misunderstanding  should  arise, 
the  firm  have  here  the  means  of 
referring  to  a  tangible  record  of 
all  business  transacted.  The  great- 
est use  of  these  sample  collections, 
however,  is  in  their  enabling  cus- 
tomers by  simple  reference  to  a 
past  dealing  to  repeat  any  order, 
or  portion  of  an  order,  within 
three  years. 
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Fortunes  made  in  Business. 


The  offices  and  seUing-rooms 
of  the  establishment  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first-floor. 
It  is  in  these  rooms  that  the 
buyers  and  sellers  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  where 
the  heads  of  the  house  are  located. 
The  firm  employ  but  few  travel- 
lers, their  dealings  both  at  home 
and  abroad  being  mostly  with 
wholesale  traders.  At  the  begin- 
ning, the  Bradford  house,  like 
the  Manchester  establishment, 
had  almost  exclusively  an  Ameri- 
can connection ;  but  it  rapidly 
developed,  until  now  it  carries  on 
one  of  the  laigest  home  and 
foreign  businesses  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  amount  of  cor- 
respondence with  other  countries 
which  is  here  daily  going  on  is 
necessarily  very  large.  Every  post 
brings  shoals  of  letters,  every  hour 
brings  fresh  telegrams.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  inspect  a  number  of 
cablegrams  (as  they  call  them) 
from  America.  All  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  firm 
on  this  side  and  their  customers 
or  agents  in  the  United  States 


is  conducted  by  cipher.  Two 
words  of  such  contraiy  sense  as 
*  Kangaroo  andante'  may  mean  to 
Messis.  A.  &  S.  Heniy  &  Co., 
'Send  three  hundred  pieces  of  three- 
quarter  Italians,'  or '  If  at  thirteen 
and  sixpence  send  two  bales,'  ag 
the  case  may  be.  By  the  system 
thus  established,  communications 
running,  when  translated,  to  the 
extent  of  ninety  or  a  hundred 
words  may  be  compressed  into 
four  or  five. 

The  counting-house,  with  its 
little  army  of  clerks,  is  also  on 
the  first-floor,  as  is  also  the  dining- 
room,  kitchens,  &c  Indeed,  in- 
to whatsoever  department  one 
searches,  one  finds  everything  on 
a  scale  corresponding  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business. 

The  firm  of  A.  &  S.  Heniy  & 
Go.  will  always  be  remembered  for 
the  important  part  it  has  played 
in  opening  up  that  vast  Am^ean 
trade  which,  for  so  many  yeais, 
was  one  of  tiie  main  elements  of 
support  to  the  manufiictonng  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 


WHAT  IS  THY  DREAM  ? 


Sttebt  iace  that  gazest  down  the  glade, 

Searching  the  solemn  aisles  of  shade. 

Are  past  dreams  dead,  past  hopes  betrayed  1 

Was  once  thine  heart  a  blossom  fair, 
Laughing  within  life's  spring-like  air  ] 
Is  life  now  ove^hard  to  bear  1 

Thine  eyes  are  pensive ;  whither  stream 

The  swift  sad  thoughts  whose  wild  wings  gleam 

Across  thine  heart  ?  what  is  thy  dream  1 

Ah,  was  it  by  some  summer  sea 

That  Love's  bright  hand  laid  hold  of  thee, 

Fast  hold,  and  then  in  vain  didst  flee  9 

And  dreamst  thou  now  of  waves  that  broke 
Nigh  some  one's  footstep  when  he  spoke. 
And  bowed  thy  spirit  to  his  yoke  1 

Or  was  it  mid  the  meadow-sweet, 
In  some  soft  merry  green  retreat, 
Where  thou  couldst  hear  thine  own  heart  beat 

In  such  spot  came  the  conquering  tread 
Of  Love ;  who  bound  about  thine  head 
His  tender  wreath  of  roses  red  ? 

Are  all  the  roses  white  to-day, 
Now  Love's  fraH  foot  has  fled  away, 
And  left  the  woods  and  seashore  gray  f 

Thou  musest  surely  on  such  things. 

And  round  about  thy  spirit  clings 

A  memory  whose  mere  faint  touch  stings  : 

A  memory  of  those  woods  and  seas. 

Where  through  once  lingered  passion's  breeze 

And  love's  soft  laughter :  where  are  these ) 
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By  Bertha  Thomas,  author  of  '  Proud  Maisie.* 


CHAPTER  XXXn, 

VENDETTA. 

'At  six  o'clock  I  will  be  on  the 
beach,  where  the  ruined  watch- 
tower  stands.  On  receiying  the 
sum  I  spoke  of  from  your  hands, 
I  give  you  my  word  to  leave  here 
to-night.' 

These  words,  in  Linda's  writ- 
ing, reached  Glervase  on  the  mor> 
row.  They  threw  him  into  the 
utmost  perplexity. 

He  had  to  go  over  to  Naples 
that  day  on  numerous  errands. 
Already  he  had  determined  in  his 
mind  to  take  this  occasion  of 
withdrawing  a  considerable  sum 
from  his  bankers,  to  be  available 
to  hand  over  to  Bruno  Pagano, 
when  and  how  it  should  seem 
most  advisable.  He  was  in  a 
liberal  mood;  ready  with  a  lar- 
gesse for  Linda's  brother,  or  any 
other  poor  devil  who  wanted  to 
buy  himself  out  of  a  mess.  And, 
however  averse  he  might  feel  to 
this  second  interview  with  Linda, 
he  found  anything  preferable  to 
treating  with  Bruno  direct  The 
idea  of  having  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  to  such  a  fellow  was 
absolutely  intolerable  to  his  dis- 
position. It  suited  his  pride  bet- 
ter to  offer  the  compensation  thus, 
through  a  third  party — like  a 
government  grant,  a  step  involv- 
ing no  apology  or  personal  com- 
munication whatever. 

With  regard  to  Linda  herself, 
*  he  felt  inclined  to  believe  she  was 
tractable,  and  that  he  retained  suf- 
ficient influence  to  induce  her  to 


leave  the  place,  and  leave  him  in 
quiet.  If  she  refused — ^well,  was 
not  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands, 
and  simple?  There  should  be  no 
secret  here.  His  best  safety  in- 
deed lay  in  resolving  to  take  no 
further  step  in  the  matter,  except 
with  Laurence's  perfectknowledge 
and  sanction. 

But  he  recoiled  not  a  little 
from  the  notion  and  appearance 
of  being  forced  thus  by  a  worthless 
woman  into  doing  right  against 
his  will,  or  when  and  how  he  did 
not  vnsh.  It  was  like  avowing 
her  hold  over  the  situation,  where- 
as he  believed  himself  to  be  master 
of  it  still.  So  sure  did  he  feel  of 
his  power  to  avert  the  present 
crisis  and  the  instant  necessity  of 
any  sort  of  confession.  The  op- 
portunity was  good — on  his  way 
back  from  Naples ;  he  knew  tiie 
spot  exactly.  Where  the  massire 
bridge  crosses  the  ravine,  a  steep 
pathway  leads  from  the  heights 
above  to  the  road,  and  thence 
through  the  brushwood  to  a  bit 
of  lonely  shore  btneath,  where  a 
little  martello  tower  in  ruins  makes 
a  landmark,  and  serves  as  a  shd- 
ter  for  fishermen  taking  their 
midday  nap.  The  whole  affair 
need  not  delay  him  half  an  hour. 
The  moment  came  for  starting  for 
Naples,  and  found  him  still  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions.  Well, 
he  would  take  time  to  deliberate 
en  route. 

'Promise  me  something/  he 
said  to  Laurence  as  they  parted. 

<  What  you  will' 

'  Not  to  go  out  to-day.    Or,  at 
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least,  Bot  to  stir  beyond  the  gar- 
den. The  sun  is  l^e  a  fomace, 
and  the  scirocco  is  blowing.' 

She  promised,  and  stood  in  the 
porch  watching  him,  till  he  dis- 
appeared down  the  narrow  lane. 

It  was  one  of  those  sultry  morn- 
ings dear,  it  is  said,  to  mad  dogs 
and  Englishmen  only.  Grervase, 
like  a  true  Briton,  went  on  his 
march  onperturbed.  Laurence 
-was  well  content  to  spend  a  quiet 
day  in  the  loggia^  where  she  in- 
stalled herself  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone. 

She  wrote  letters  to  Eelicia  and 
Cherubina ;  they  must  not  think 
themselves  forgotten ;  then,  yield- 
ing to  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
atmosphere,  she  abandoned  her- 
self to  pleasant  idlesse,  and  the 
random  train  of  thought  that 
idlesse  brings.  She  was  beginning 
to  wake  from  her  day-dream; 
still,  its  brightness  transfigured 
tlie  future,  which  rose  before  her 
fancy  as  glorious  and  inviting  as 
the  paradise  of  Nature  around  her 
now.  Last  night  she  and  Ger- 
vase  had  been  making  schemes — 
sketching  out  a  perfect  plan  of 
life  for  themselves,  and  Laurence 
reverted  to  it  again  as  an  indul- 
gence. It  was  unreal,  but  very 
charming.  Kot  her  old  toilsome 
nomad  career  over  again.  From 
that  she  was  parted — with  a  pang, 
it  is  true ;  but  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther she  would  remain  true  to  her 
vocation ;  rid  of  the  petty  troubles 
and  vulgar  hardships  that  had 
be^  the  flaws  in  her  past  course, 
she  would  retain  the  ideal  part  of 
an  artist's  existence  only. 

Time  is  nowhere  on  such  a 
snmmer^s  day.  Towards  noon 
drowsiness  and  languor  overcame 
her  entirely,  and  threw  her  into  a 
siesta,  &om  which  she  was  half 
roused  presently  by  voices  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  heard  by  her 
confusedly  in  her  sleep. 

'  The  signer  is  gone  out  for  the 
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day.  The  signora  is  up  above  on 
the  balcony.' 

*  Ah,  I  see.  Well,  I  shall  go 
up  and  speak  to  her  there.  Fray 
do  not  trouble  yourself,  my  good 
woman,  this  hot  day.' 

The  weather  indeed  was  not 
encouraging  to  needless  exertion. 
Teresa  nodded,  shouted  out  some- 
thing unintelligible  by  way  of 
announcement  to  her  mistress  on 
the  balcony,  and  beat  a  retreat 
into  the  kitchen,  whUst  the  visitor 
mounted  the  staircase. 

The  young  bride,  in  a  soft  white 
dress,  reclining  there  on  a  rude 
wooden  bench,  raised  her  head, 
and,  but  half  awake,  confronted 
the  intruder — some  one  in  elegant 
Parisian  costume  whom  she  did 
not  instantly  recognise.  As  the 
visitor  threw  back  her  veil,  Lau- 
rence started  up,  with  an  air  even 
Linda  found  hard  to  brave. 

'  Hush  1'  warned  Linda  prompt- 
ly, in  an  undertone,  coming  nearer ; 
*  your  donna  is  stUl  loitering  about 
below.  All  the  doors  are  open. 
If  you  speak  loud  it  will  attract 
notice,  and  these  people  are  so 
inquisitive.' 

Laurence  had  partly  recovered 
from  the  nervous  shock  and  the 
confusion  of  waking.  She  stood 
there  like  a  statue,  but  her  heart 
throbbed  too  violently  for  her  to 
speak  at  first  Then  she  raised 
her  eyes  with  a  divine  forbearance 
in  them  that  fell  on  Linda  like 
piercing  sunlight  and  lire.  It 
seemed  to  shrivel  up  her  own 
wretched  soul,  and  mcbde  her  wish 
to  sink  into  the  earth. 

'  What  can  you  want  with  me  V 
Laurence  said  faintly. 

Linda  was  overwhelmed  by 
shame  and  compunction.  Her 
object  in  coming,  though  of  the 
gravest,  was  temporarily  put  out 
of  her  head.  What  no  amount 
of  argument  and  evidence  could 
have  brought  home  to  her,  Lau- 
rence's simple  presence  and  man- 
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ner  at  this  moment  forlmde  her 
ever  to  forget  again.  Had  she 
not  known  it  in  her  secret  heart 
all  along  1  This  companion  of  her 
youthful  days — Gervase's  wife — 
was  of  another  order  of  beings 
j&om  herself. 

Instead  of  answering  she  stepped 
back,  made  one  vain  effort  to 
retain  her  self-possession  j  then 
her  passion  of  remorse  broke 
out 

'You  should  hate  me/  she 
said  excitedly,  half  sobbing ;  '  and 
you  would,  if  you  knew  me, 
which  I  see  yon  do  not,  or  you 
would  not  speiak  so.  O,  you  have 
cause  !' 

'  No  more  than  I  know,*  said 
Laurence,  with  an  emphasis  there 
was  no  mistaking. 

Linda  shifted  her  look  uneasUy, 
her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  I  turned  against  you,'  she  mur- 
mured. 'I  don't  know  what  I 
wrote  now,  except  that  it  was  all 
lies.  I  vowed  that  you  at  least 
should  never  become  his  wife.  It 
was  to  be,  though ;  and  what  was 
If  that  I  should  prevent  it  V 

She  ventured  now  to  raise  her 
eyes  timidly.  Laurence  had  turned 
away  her  head,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  post  that  supported 
the  trellis,  looking  fixedly  into 
the  distance,  where  the  sea  broke 
through  the  dark  trees. 

Now  Linda  suddenly  recollected 
her  errand — it  drove  back  her 
flow  of  penitence,  and  she  resumed 
hurriedly,  in  another  tone, 

'  But  I  come  as  your  friend  this 
time — to  warn  you.  Where  is 
your  husband  V 

Laurence  started,  as  if  stung. 

*  Take  care,  Linda,'  she  said,  in 
a  nervously  strained  voice.  '  You 
have  forced  your  way  in  here  to 
tell  me  wild  things,  of  which  I 
don't  know  what  to  think — how 
far  they  may  be  true.  You  shall 
not  force  questions  upon  me.' 

Linda,   distracted   with  impa- 


tience, began  wringing  her  hands 
in  despair. 

*  Wliere  is  he  I"  she  repeated 
'  Good  God !  how  shall  I  make 
her  believe  me  1  He  is  in  danger, 
and  I  came  to  warn  him,  for  yom 
sake  and  his,  not  mine.  What  ib 
it  to  me  now  if  he  lives  or  dies, 
loves  you  or  another  1  Bat  he  is 
in  danger  of  his  life,  and  doesn't 
know  it !' 

'What  danger f  asked  Laa- 
rence,  in  a  teni&ed  voice.  Linda's 
uneasiness,  which  was  onlj  too 
genuine,  had  struck  her  with  a 
vague  deadly  alarm. 

'  Tell  me  where  he  is  gone  f 

'  To  Naples.' 

Linda  caught  up  the  words 
eagerly. 

*  To  Naples  !  And  he  returns  f 

*  To-night' 

'  By  the  high-road  I  Then  all 
is  safe.  Safe!'  She  flung  heiself 
on  the  bench,  shading  her  fsce 
with  her  handl 

'What  is  the  matter!  Tell  me 
instantly  I'  asked  Laurence,  in 
painful  bewilderment 

Linda  rose,  glancing  nneasOy 
round  the  garden  below  to  make 
sure  no  one  was  within  eanhot 

'  Bruno,  my  brother,  is  hiding 
in  these  parts.  He  was  impiiaoned 
on  a  false  charge  of#  robbery, 
brought  against  him  by  your  hus- 
band. Have  you  heard  tiiestoiyf 

Something  Laurence  had  heud, 
but  vaguely  and  long  ago. 

'It  was  a  mistake,'  continued 
linda ;  '  and  the  truth  came  out 
the  other  day.  It  was  hushed  up, 
and  is  forgotten ;  but  the  grudge 
Bruno  bears  he  will  cairy  ^nth 
him  to  his  grave.' 

*I  understand,'  said  Laurence 
breathlessly. 

'Last  night  Bruno  made  me 
wait  in  the  lane  outside  the  villa 
to  speak  for  him  to  your  husband 
when  he  came  out.  Bruno  wants 
money  to  get  to  America.  Surely 
he  has  a  claim  to  some  compensa- 
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tion  from  the  man  who  did  him 
flo  cruel  a  wrong.' 

*  Do  you  mean  it  was  refused  f 

*  No,  no.' 

'What  is  the  danger,  theni 
what  does  he  threaten  V 

Linda,  at  her  wit's  end  with 
perplexity  and  shame  at  the 
thought  of  how  she  had  heen  her 
"brother's  tool,  hegan,  as  it  were, 
excusing  herself. 

*  Bruno  forhade  me  to  let  out 
that  he  was  here — he  would  not 
even  tell  me  where  he  has  found 
shelter — with  some  cottage  peo- 
ple, I  suppose.  And  he  says  he 
only  wants  money  from  the  man 
who  has  wronged  him.  But  I 
don't  trust  him,  or  feel  as  if  I 
iLnew  what  he  means.' 

*What  do  you  fear]'  asked 
Laurence  sharply. 

*  Don't  ask  me.'  Linda  covered 
her  eyes.  '  If  they  were  to  meet 
— Bruno  is  violent,  unforgiving, 
madly  revengeful  O  Heaven ! 
I  don't  know  what  I  fear,  but  I 
felt  I  must  come  and  warn  you. 
In  your  place  I  should  leave.' 

Laurence  was  silent.  Some- 
thing in  her  countenance  made 
Linda  fear  her  testimony  and  sin- 
cerity were  doubted. 

'You  don't  helieve  me,'  she 
sighed  helplessly.  '  0,  hut  you 
might ;  and  if  ever  you  hated  me, 
yon  need  not  now.  I  tried  to 
harm  you,  hut  no  harm  came  of 
it  except  to  myself.  And  then 
how  happy  you  are!  You  are 
his  choice ;  you  have  his  love  and 
his  honour ;  and  I —  When  he 
saw  me  yesterday —  I  hated  my- 
self—  He  doesn't  care  enough 
to  hate  me — or  he  would.  I  am 
a  miserahle  thing.  Laurence,  you 
might  forgive  me  !'  she  urged. 

*  I  do  forgive  you,  Linda,'  said 
Laurence,  with  a  childlike  earnest 
that  sounded  strange  and  yet 
familiar  to  the  other.  Was  it 
Gervase's  bride  speaking,  or  ra- 
ther the  little  girl  who  had  heen 


her  companion  long  ago?  The 
tears  were  in  Linda's  ejesj  she 
wiped  them  quickly  away,  and 
with  them  the  transient  emotion. 

'Bruno  must  soon  leave  the 
country,'  she  resumed.  *  If  you 
wiU  trust  me  with  the  money, 
and  send  it,  I  will  see  that  it 
reaches  him.  But,  for  yourselves, 
promise  not  to  stay  here.  Get 
him  to  take  you  away.' 

'  I  will  try,'  said  Laurence  me- 
chanically. 

*  And  you  will  tell  him  that  I 
came  to  warn  him.  Yesterday  I 
was  a  coward,  and  dared  not.  I 
had  just  parted  from  Bruno,  who 
was  listening.' 

'  I  will  teU  him,'  said  Laurence. 

A  little  knot  of  flowers  she 
wore  in  her  dress  had  hecome 
loosened,  and  the  wind  scattered 
them  over  the  balcony.  Linda, 
with  a  sudden  instinctive  move- 
ment, stooped  down  and  picked 
up  a  fallen  spray.  When  Laurence 
turned  she  was  gone — abrupt- 
ly, as  she  had  come.  Laurence 
sank  her  head  in  her  hands.  Was 
it  a  dream,  what  had  just  passed  ? 

Linda,  her  anxiety  relieved,  her 
conscience  appeased,  began  rapid- 
ly to  recover  her  coolness  and 
complacency,  as  she  went  on  her 
way  hack  through  the  shady 
lanes  to  her  hoteL 

*  How  well  she  looked  1'  she 
thought  to  herself  *Ah,  it  is 
work  that  wears.  She  has  done 
right  to  give  it  up,  as  I  shall  do 
soon.' 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  Ger- 
vase,  having  got  through  his  busi- 
ness, left  Naples.  The  dawdling 
train,  in  an  hour  or  upwai-ds,  took 
him  the  first  fourteen  miles  to 
Castellamare.  The  railroad  ends 
here,  and  he  proposed  to  hire  a 
carriage  to  take  him  part  of  the 
way  home,  and  walk  the  remain- 
der. It  was  growing  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
when  the  moment  came  to  dis- 
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miss  his  shaky  duBi-iaismg  vehi- 
cle.  The  route  was  at  any  time 
enjoyable  enough  to  be  worth 
taking  slowly.  At  e^ery  turn  he 
met  convoys  of  peasants  leading 
long  teams  of  donkeys  with  jang- 
ling bells,  laden  with  sacks ;  dark- 
haired  country  girls,  with  fruit- 
baskets  on  their  heads,  many  of 
whom  had  a  smile  of  recognition 
for  him,  and  a  greeting  and  a  cour- 
teous inquiry  after  the  signora. 

That  is  perhaps  the  finest  walk 
in  the  world ;  and  the  world  is  a 
fine  place,  forsooth.  Of  this  Gei^ 
vase  would  have  taken  his  oath. 
His  felicity  was  too  high-pitched 
for  bygones  to  cloud  and  to  blur 
it.  It  made  him  fearless,  disposed 
him  to  defy  Linda  and  her  petty 
malice.  As  he  walked  on  briskly, 
his  risiog  spirits  and  self-confi- 
dence turned  the  balance.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  meet 
her  on  the  beach.  He  would  use  all 
his  powers  of  persuasion  to  bring 
her  to  reason,  dispossess  her  of  any 
lingering  inclination  to  tamper 
witiii  his  present  prosperity  and 
peace.  For  Bruno,  he  was  ready 
with  a  round  sum,  twice  what 
had  been  named,  that  should 
close  that  account  in  a  manner 
gratifying  to  his  pride. 

Here  was  the  chasm,  crossed 
by  the  viaduct;  here  the  rude 
side-path  struck  o£f;  it  was  merely 
a  diy  water-course,  by  which  little 
boys  and  boatmen  scramble  down 
to  the  marina  below.  Gervase 
had  adventured  the  descent,  with 
Laurence,  weeks  ago,  and  taken 
a  boat  bock  to  the  villa.  The 
ascent  was  rough  and  toilsome, 
and  Gervase  trusted,  when  his 
interview  was  over,  he  might  hud 
some  fishermen  on  the  shore  who 
would  row  him  home ;  he  would 
come  upon  Laurence  by  surprise 
from  the  garden. 

The  marina  was  a  lonely  spot 
at  this  hour,  when  there  were  no 
English  ladies  sketchingtheruined 


tower  or  bathing  in  the  cieek. 
No  better  place  could  have  been 
chosen  for  a  private  interview. 
Gervase  looked  up  and  down  the 
hill-side  and  along  the  shore,  aad 
saw  nothing  but  a  single  boat, 
with  a  fisherman  curled  up  in  i 
sleeping  posture  at  the  rudder, 
too  drowsy,  fortunately,  to  come 
clamouring  prematurely  for  the 
gentleman's  custom. 

Gervase  was  punctual,  hut 
Linda  was  not  When  had  she 
been  ?  Still,  this  fresh  sign  of  her 
inconsequence  at  this  junctoie 
irritated  him.  He  would  give  her 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace,  he 
said.  As  the  minutes  sped,  bring- 
ing no  sign,  a  great  gladness  came 
over  him.  He  began  to  discoTer 
that  nothing  in  him  approved  the 
step  he  had  taken  in  coming  to 
the  rendezvous.  He  had  yielded 
to  the  temptation  held  out  by  this 
chance  of  ridding  himself  ofiniand 
of  a  temporary  annoyance;  but 
he  had  done  so  in  flat  defiance  of 
his  judgment  and  his  conscience. 

Half  an  hour,  and  his  patience 
was  exhausted ;  he  would  wait  no 
longer,  but  get  home  at  once  and 
by  water,  as  the  easiest^  pleasantest 
way.  The  recumbent  boatman 
was  awake  now,  and  had  for  some 
while  been  watching  the  English- 
man with  the  avidity  with  which 
foreigners,  who  are  always  under- 
stood to  be  wanting  something 
marketable, — a  boat,  a  guide,  a 
donkey,  or  information, — are  ac- 
customed to  be  r^aided  by  indi- 
gent Italians.  At  Gervase's  pe- 
remptory shout,  *  Ho,  there !'  he 
sprang  up  promptly,  making  signs 
of  intelligence  and  pointing  to 
his  boat. 

'  To  the  y ilia  Incognita,'  said 
Gervase  briefly.  He  continued 
to  watch  the  hill-side,  dreading 
lest  he  should  see  the  expected 
figure  approaching,  whilst  the 
boat  was  being  unhooked  and 
dragged  dovm  to  the  brink  ready 
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for  koncliixig.  The  water  was 
as  smooth  as  glass,  the  breeze 
from  the  right  quarter ;  it  was  an 
hom^s  easy  row  to  the  Villa  In- 
cognita. Gervase  cast  a  careless 
gliuioe  at  the  nnmuscnlar  build 
and  slender  hack  of  the  fellow  he 
had  engaged  to  row  him,  and 
calcolated  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
baigain.  But  he  knew  himself  to 
be  a  good  oar,  and  well  able  to 
supply  any  deficiency.  He  felt 
in  no  hony  to  begin  work,  though ; 
settled  himself  comfortably  on 
the  cushions,  keeping  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  hill-side.  The  boat- 
man,  with  his  back  turned,  stood 
propelling  the  skiif  onwards,  gon- 
dolier fashion. 

Bounding  the  point  of  the  little 
cove,  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  watch-tower,  and  Gervase  fell 
into  a  brown  study,  lulled  by  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  boat.  Linda's 
non-appearance,  though  he  felt 
heartily  thankfiil  for  it  now,  was 
singular  and  a  little  disquieting. 
He  thought  of  a  dozen  ways  of 
accounting  for  it,  but  not  one 
that  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 
His  anxiety  made  him  eager  to 
reach  home,  and  he  soon  grew  im- 
patient of  Uie  slow  progress  of  the 
boat.  The  Neapolitan  mariners 
are  no  athletes.  They  contrast 
ill  with  the  haidy  mariners  of 
Capii,  who  hold  them  in  open 
contempt;  and  Gervase's  Charon 
was  clearly  of  the  least  efficient : 
still  the  passenger  felt  too  lazy  to 
do  himself  what  he  had  paid  an- 
other man  for  doing  well  or  ill. 

*Put  up  the  saU,'  he  said  at 
last,  in  despair. 

*  The  wind  is  wanting,'  objected 
the  other. 

'Nonsense!  There  is  what 
will  get  us  along  faster  than  those 
oars  of  yours.  At  this  pace,  I 
may  reach  the  Yilla  Incognita 
towaids  midnight.  Put  up  the 
sail,  I  say.' 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoul- 


ders obstinately,    and   mumbled 
some  sullen  inaudible  excuse. 

'  You  won't  V  said  Gervase 
coolly.  'Steady,  then,  and  I'll 
show  you.' 

He  would  let  this  surly  Italian 
know  who  was  master,  and,  by 
taking  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  force  him  to  obey.  With 
an  adroitness  that  showed  early 
practice,  he  fixed  the  Httle  mast 
and  leisurely  unfurled  the  Httle 
sail,  the  boatman  all  the  while 
pretending  not  to  notice,  till  Ger- 
vase began  hoisting  the  canvas, 
and  shouted  to  him  imperiously 
to  take  the  rudder;  whereat  he 
muttered  an  oath,  but  laid  aside 
his  oais  to  comply. 

'  Never  knew  an  Italian  object 
to  put  up  a  sail  before,'  was  Ger- 
vase's  comment.  '  The  idle  block- 
head doesn't  know  his  own  busi- 
ness, that's  the  fact.' 

The  breeze  was  faint,  but 
steady ;  they  skimmed  on  quickly 
over  the  smooth  surface,  skirting 
the  shore  closely.  Gervase's  boat- 
man, hot  and  out  of  breath  with 
his  half-hour's  labour,  took  off  his 
hat  and  fanned  himself. 

'  Lazy  scoundrel,'  muttered  the 
Englishman,  glancing  across  at 
the  steerer,  who  was  watching 
him  and  his  skilful  management 
of  the  sail. 

Gervase,  though  theoretically 
aware  that  the  brown-skinned, 
bare-footed  thing  before  him,  in 
a  striped  shirt  and  battered  straw 
hat,  was  a  human  creature,  had 
till  this  moment  seen  absolutely 
nothing  there  but  a  pair  of  arms 
he  had  hired  to  row  him,  and 
that  did  their  work  uncommonly 
ilL  He  now  awoke  to  a  sudden 
consciousness  that  it  was  a  man, 
and  not  an  automaton,  a  sentient, 
thinking  being  like  himself.  The 
features,  hitherto  partly  concealed 
by  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  were 
now  suddenly  displayed,  and  Ger- 
vase was  instantaneously  reminded 
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of  her  he  came  to  meet  A  dis- 
agreeable thrill  of  intelligence  shot 
through  him — suspicion  appeared 
in  his  face. 

*  Ah,  so  you  know  me — this 
timer  said  the  stcerer  slowly, 
with  unpleasant  emphasis. 

GervHse,  with  a  sang-froid  that 
galled  his  companion,  replied,  as 
quietly  as  if  he  had  known  it 
from  the  first, 

*  You  are  Bruno  Pagano.'  But 
as  he  spoke,  a  sharp  flush  of  anger 
overspread  his  cheek.  A  trick, 
a  dastardly  trick,  had  been  played 
upon  him.  Brother  and  sister  in 
league  to<,'ether.  What  was  their 
sinister  object  ? 

'  It  was  my  sister  you  came  to 
meet,*  said  Bruno  sneeringly. 
*  You  may  deal  with  me  for  us 
both.  I  did  not  consult  her. 
The  note — the  summons — were 
mine.     Our  hands  are  alike.' 

Forged — to  draw  him  into  a 
snare  1  Gervase  half  rose ;  his 
impulse  was  to  pitch  the  scoundrel 
overboanl.  Perhaps  Bruno  had 
foreseen  it ;  he  parried  it,  saying, 

*  If  you  upset  the  boat,  you  are 
an  assassin.     I  cannot  swim.* 

*  Coward  !'  hissed  Gervase. 

He  resumed  his  seat  and  his 
work,  without,  however,  taking 
his  eye  off  his  steerer.  He  retained 
to  the  full  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  measured  the  man  yonder, 
and  with  the  pleasurable  assurance 
that  on  fair  ground  he  could  beat 
forty  of  him.  At  the  flrst  sus- 
picious sign  or  movement  he 
should  detect,  he  was  ready  to 
resort  to  extremities.  To  swamp 
the  boat  would  be  a  sure  expe- 
dient. Bruno  might  sink  or 
swim ;  Gervase  could  gain  the 
land  in  a  few  strokes.  Why,  he 
could  reach  the  Villa  Incognita 
itself  thus  in  a  shorter  time  than 
it  would  take  this  fellow  to  row 
him  there. 

Bruno  watched  his  countenance 
stealthily,   and   his    next   words 


were  directed  at  reassuriiig  his 
passenger : 

*  I  did  not  trust  my  messengCL 
You  turn  her  round  with  yofor 
little  finger.  I  wished  to  settle 
matters  with  you  in  person — ^it  is 
safer.  The  promises  you  make  to 
women,  how  do  I  know  you  will 
keep  them)* 

*You  want  money,*  said  Ger- 
vase haughtily.  '  I  am  ready  to 
give  it,  as  I  said.* 

*  How  much  V 

'  Two  hundred  was  asked  for,' 
he  said.  'I  will  make  it  five 
when  I  know  you  are  in  America. 
It  will  help  you  to  go  to  the 
devil  a  little  faster,'  he  added,  in 
a  lower  voice. 

Bruno  murmured  to  himself, 
'  How  generous  is  the  signor  !* 

*  I  did  you  a  wrong,'  said  Ger- 
vase presently,  recollecting  him- 
self, *  though  involuntarily ;  still 
I  am  responsible  for  the  error.* 

'  How  magnanimous  is  the  sig- 
nor r  put  in  the  Italian. 

'And  any  reasonable  compen- 
sation I  shall  willingly  accord.* 

*  Enough,'  said  Bruno  ;  *  you 
have  done  it  already.* 

Gervase  showed  his  pocket*book. 

*  There  are  English  bank-notes 
here  for  three  hundred  pounds. 
I  will  add  to  the  amount  with 
pleasure ;  but  for  that  you  must 
leave  these  parts.' 

Bruno  pointed  over  the  bay  to 
where  a  large  vessel  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour,  gleaming  phantom- 
like through  the  mist. 

'  The  Albatross,*  he  said  briefly, 
'sails  for  Costa  Kica  tonight. 
After  I  have  landed  you,  1  shall 
still  have  time  to  reach  it  I 
have  fiiends  among  the  crew  who 
are  ready  to  help  my  escape. 
Once  on  board,  I  shall  be  safe; 
but  I  am  not  secure  for  another 
hour  in  my  hiding-place  on  this 
coast  The  fishermen  who  have 
been  sheltering  me  can  do  so  no 
longer.' 
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He  *  stopped  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  with  a  crafty  smooth- 
ness, 

*  Do  you  not  see  now  why  it 
was  necessary  we  shoidd  settle  our 
accounts  to-night  f 

Gervase,  though  he  winced  at 
the  over-familiar  *we,'  felt  en- 
lightened and  reassured.  All  now 
seemed  tolerahly  clear.  Bruno, 
forced  to  fly,  and  hent  on  getting 
his  money  into  his  own  hands, 
had  resorted  to  the  nefarious  ex- 
pedient of  feigning  Lmda's  writmg, 
as  afiEbrding  him  a  direct  chance 
of  gaining  his  point  without  further 
delay. 

*  Why  did  you  not  sign  your 
own  name  V  Gervase  asked  stern- 
ly.    *  I  should  have  come.' 

'I  did  not  know  you  would 
take  the  trouhle  to  walk  out  of 
your  way  for  me ;  and  an  outlaw 
does  not  denounce  himself  and 
his  whereabouts  hy  writing  letters.' 

Gervase  felt  at  that  moment  as 
if  he  could  almost  forgive  the 
deception  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  be  had  heard  the 
last  to-night  of  the  bSbit. 

It  was  growing  darker  on  the 
water.  The  breeze  sank,  the  sail 
flapped  dead;  but  already  the 
boat  had  turned  a  point  whence 
the  clififs  under  the  villa-gardens 
were  discernible  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Gervase,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  impatience,  lowered  the 
sail,  and,  seizing  the  oars,  began 
pulling  vigorously,  Bruno  regard- 
ing him  with  a  curious  expression. 

*  The  signor  is  a  better  marinaro 
than  myself.  He  is  more  accus- 
tomed to  boatman's  work.' 

Gervase  laughed. 

'  My  man,'  he  said  contemptu- 
ously,  *  your  work  is  play  to  us. 
We  let  you  do  it  that  you  may 
live.  It  will  be  an  ill-day  for 
you  when  you  force  us  into  com<- 
petition.' 

He  could  not  see  the  expression 
of  Bruno's  face  at  this  moment, 


or  he  might  have  repented  the 
taunt  Something  like  madness 
gleamed  in  the  Italian's  eye, — ^a 
treasured  wrong,  fostered  antipa- 
thy, ending  in  the  fanaticism  of 
vindictive  hatred  diseasing  the 
mind. 

Every  word,  look,  and  accent 
of  the  Englishman  stung  him  as 
an  insult  or  a  blow.  Gervase,  in 
truth,  could  not  even  now  quite 
rid  himself  of  the  impression  that 
he  was  speaking  to  a  boatman. 
The  ragged  shirt,  grimed  ex- 
terior, and  generally  ill-condition- 
ed look  were  characteristic  of  an 
inferior  creature,  if  not  the  most 
servile  of  slaves. 

They  were  now  in  the  shallow 
water  under  the  rocks.  Gervase 
paused  a  moment  in  his  rowing, 
to  take  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
tossed  it  down  on  the  bench,  say- 
ing significantly, 

*The  rest  when  you  are  in 
America.' 

Something  of  rancour  unap- 
peased  betrayed  itself  in  the 
speech  that  burst  from  Bruno's 
lips, 

*  Ah,  you  will  sleep  the  better 
when  I  am  out  of  the  country ; 
confess  it,  signor.' 

Gervase,  with  a  scathing  em- 
phasis he  could  not  repress,  re- 
taliated, 

'  Do  not  flatter  yourself.  Per- 
sons like  you  may  curtail  my 
banking  account,  but  hardly  my 
sleep.  Eogues  don't  trouble  the 
dreams  of  honest  men.' 

His  words,  or  his  manner  of 
speaking  them,  seemed  to  have 
cowed  and  crushed  Bruno,  who 
made  no  retort  and  did  not  speak 
again. 

Gervase  was  heartily  sick  of 
his  company.  The  stupid  fellow 
could  not  even  steer  ashore  sensi- 
bly, but  allowed  his  craft  to  run 
aground  on  the  pebbles  a  boat's 
length  from  the  land. 

Gervase,  with  an  imprecation 
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on  his  awkwardness,  drove  the 
oar  into  the  shingle  to  force  them 
onwards.  Brunp  jumped  into  the 
water,  muttering  aloud, 

'  The  signor  must  not  wet  his 
feet/  and  began  dragging  the 
boat  up  to  the  beach,  showing 
more  strength  than  the  other 
would  have  given  him  credit  for. 
He  was  bending  down,  occupying 
himself  with  the  cable,  when 
Giervase  leapt  ashore,  and  in  doing 
so,  found  his  foot  slightly  en- 
tangled in  the  chain.  It  checked 
him  an  instant.  Bruno  raised 
himself  suddenly,  as  a  snake 
springs.     Gervase — 

It  was  like  a  lightning-stroke. 
No  cry,  no  struggle.  A  white, 
livid  face  before  him,  the  gleam 
of  steel  in  the  uplifted  hand,  and 
a  sound  in  his  ears. 

*  For  myself  and  my  sister  !* 

Gervase  staggered  back  and 
fell  on  the  beach,  in  the  black 
shadow  of  the  overhanging  cliff. 

Linda  thought  that  night  would 
never  pass.  Terrors  of  every  sort, 
in  every  shape,  haunted  her  un- 
ceasingly. 0,  to  know  that  those 
two  were  safe  out  of  ^Naples,  and 
that  instead  of  betraying  she  had 
saved  them ! 

Laurence  was  waiting  in  the 
loggia.  The  roses  were  pale  to- 
night, the  stars  dull,  the  wind 
trembled  in  the  trees,  and  the 
sound  was  sad  and  dirge-like — a 
spirit  singing  her  happy  dream 
to  its  grave.  All  thoughts  were 
swallowed  up  in  a  wild,  rising 
solicitude.  The  night- voices  whis- 
pered of  dread  to  her  as  she  Wait- 
ed, expectation  turning  to  fear, 
anxiety,  torture. 

But  Gervase  lay  still,  there  on 
the  beach.  The  stars  came  out 
overhead.  The  sea-birds  hover- 
ing near  flew  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  harsh  frightened  cries. 
The  bushes  overhanging  the  cliff's 
edge  murmured  very  softly,  and 


the  waves  of  the  tideless  sea 
plashed  and  rippled  to  within  a 
foot  of  where  he  lay  dead.  The 
aim  of  hatred  is  a  sure  aim,  and 
a  Yelletrano  never  strikes  twice. 


CHAPTER  XXXni 

THB  VIOLIN-PLATEB. 

It  was  Carnival-tide  in  Bome. 
On  one  of  the  last  and  gayest  of 
its  gay  days,  an  Englishman  was 
slowly  wending  his  way  down 
the  crowded  Corso. 

He  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
Home  now.  Thrice  had  the  Car- 
nival— that  merry  herald  of  spiing 
-—come  and  gone  since  Yal  Bomer 
returned  to  take  up  his  abode 
again  in  the  'city  of  the  souL' 
That  he  has  done  well,  his  art- 
progress  testifies.  These  last  years 
have  been  the  most  productire  of 
his  career. 

He  is  triumphant— over  him- 
self;  successful — ^in  his  line;  sa- 
tisfied— in  80  far  that  he  has 
stood  both  ordeals— of  society  and 
solitude — and  proved  self-suffici- 
ent. Happy  1  That  is  another 
question.  His  outward  life  seems 
perfect  enough.  *His  inward  lacks 
something,  in  its  rigid  concen- 
tration,— lacks  that  sympathy 
and  human  fellowship  given  to 
thousands  to  enjoy  who  are  not 
worth  his  little  finger.  Cannen 
and  Yashti  are  cold  company, 
now  and  then. 

He  has  an  Italian  friend  with 
him  to-day,  a  stranger  in  Eome, 
to  whom  the  Englishman  is  en- 
acting cicerone.  Val  knows  eteiy 
house  in  the  street,  and,  as  the 
procession  of  carriages  files  hj, 
he  can  name  the  occupants  of 
each  as  it  passes,  and  point  oat 
the  celebrities  of  art  and  politics 
and  fashion. 

Now  it  is  a  Boman  yictozia, 
too  email  for  its  contents— four 
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peTSons,  all  of  whom  make  franti- 
cally friendly  gesticolations  to 
Mr.  Somer,  and  one  of  whom 
coloura  with  pleasure. 

'What  pretty  English  girl  is 
thatl*  asks  Yal's  comrade;  and 
the  sculptor  explains.  It  is  the 
Araciel  fEimily.  They  live  at 
Milan,  where  the  veteran  player 
now  holds  an  appointment.  He 
has  partially  retired  from  puhlic 
life,  but  makes  occasional  concert- 
tonrs.  Now  rolls  hy  a  private 
equipage,  well-appointed  to  a 
£iult.  Perfection  without  pre- 
tension, every  detail  unexception- 
able, in  keeping  with  the  couple 
within — the  handsomest  lady  and 
aedatest  gentleman  present  at  the 
Carnival  show.  They  also  ex- 
change greetings  with  Yal;  for- 
mal greetings  these.  The  simple 
Italian  becomes  enthusiastic : 

'Another  of  your .  countrywo- 
men) Ah,  this  one  is  a  beauty 
indeed.  It  is  that  Lady  Brereton, 
is  it  not  ?  I  knew  her  from  the 
bust  in  your  studio.  What  eyes ! 
Molto  di  aentimento  there.' 

*Yes,  in  her  eyes,*  returned 
Yal  shortly.  'It  has  all  gone 
into  them,  I  suppose.' 

The  next  is  an  open  carriage 
in  an  opposite  style,  with  a  far 
more  showy  exterior,  huge  coro- 
net, and  most  conspicuous  occu- 
pants. A  lady,  with  intensely- 
coloured  blonde  hair,  pink  cheeks, 
and  gaily  dressed;  beside  her  a 
gentleman,  with  a  parched  com- 
plexion, and  hair  that  by  rights 
should  have  been  gray,  but  had 
been  carefully  restored  to  its 
natural  colour  of  jetty  black. 
The  volatile  Italian's  curiosity 
was  on  the  qai-vive  again. 

'  Who  is  she  %  who  is  she  f 

Yal,  with  a  look  of  irreverent 
indifference,  replied, 

'  Eh !  Linda  Yisconti,  the  opera- 
singer,  don't  you  know)  who 
married  old  Count  Janowski. 
They  say  she  lost  her  voice,  but 


finds  compensation  for  everything 
in  her  title  of  Countess.' 

'  Janowski,  .  did  you  say  1 
Where  is  the  Count's  estate  V 

Yal  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'Half  Poland,  the  Yisconti 
will  tell  you,  would  be  lus,  if 
people  had  their  rights.  But  his 
rents  all  come  from  the  gambling- 
tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  he 
lives,  with  his  Countess.' 

Six  o'clock  approaches.  The 
Corso  is  being  cleared  for  the 
horse-races,  the  finale  to  each 
day's  sport.  Yal  slips  out  of  the 
crowd  with  his  friend,  who  bids 
good-bye  to  his  cicerone^  saying, 

'  I  must  be  at  the  doors  of  the 
Apollo  Theatre  at  seven,  if  I  am 
to  get  a  place  at  the  concert. 
Mdlle.  Therval's  name  is  enough 
to  crowd  the  house.' 

Yal,  as  the  fortunate  holder  of  a 
reserved  seat,  had  time  to  spare 
still.  Leaving  the  revellers  in 
the  Corso,  he  walked  back  to  his 
hermitage — the  Yilla  Marta. 

The  hermit  is  not  to  sup  by 
himself  to-night,  apparently.  Bru- 
tus has  already  received  certain 
orders — to  his  great  gratification ; 
for  Yal,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
good  and  faithful  servant,  is  too 
much  alone.  How  if  he  should 
become  a  prey  to  melancholy  and 
depression)  Brutus  had  heard 
of  a  dangerous  malady  called  '  Le 
Spleen/  peculiar  to  Englishmen, 
of  which  the  symptoms  were 
taciturnity,  gloom,  aversion  to 
the  world,  culminating  in  a  desire 
to  cut  your  throat  to  get  out  of  it. 
He  has  been  uneasy  about  his 
master  ever  since  one  day,  when 
he  surprised  him  in  a  brown' 
study  before  his  statue  of  the  Glee 
Maiden,  and  Yal  flew  into  a  passion 
at  being  unreasonably  disturbed. 

Thus  the  prospect  of  a  supper- 
party  is  cheering  to  Brutus.  He 
has  carefully  prepared  a  narrow 
table  in  the  sculptor's  studio, 
grouped  the  plants  and  flowers 
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among  the  marbles,  as  directed, 
and,  pleased  with  the  effect, 
naively  takes  to  himself  the  credit 
of  the  arrangements.  Yal  looks 
round,  approves,  alters  a  trifle  or 
two,  then  turns  to  his  fieustotum, 
with  the  serious  question, 

'  Now,  what  is  there  to  eat  f 

Scarcely  a  Homeric  repast ;  but 
Yal  agrees  to  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
bestows  some  further  instructions 
on  Brutus;  then  presently  goes 
forth  again,  to  stroll  down  to 
the  old  theatre  by  the  Tiber, 
where,  to-night,  Laurence  Therval 
gives  her  violin-recital,  and  makes 
her  first  public  appearance  in  Rome. 

For  more  than  two  years,  in- 
deed, the  world  has  lost  sight  of 
her.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since 
— when  her  name  had  not  been 
heard  for  many  seasons — she  ap- 
peared at  a  concert  at  Milan,  then 
at  other  places,  creating,  it  is  said, 
an  extraordinary  impression,  the 
report  of  which  sends  all  Rome 
rushing  to  hear  her  to-night. 

Strange  stories  are  afloat,  stories 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
mostly  inaccurate,  respecting  her 
long  desertion, — the  romantic 
history  of  her  marriage  with  a 
young  Englishman  of  distinguish- 
ed position,  and  that  tragic  event 
at  Naples  shortly  after,  when  he 
was  found  murdered  on  the  beach 
by  his  own  villa.  That  fatality 
was  the  talk  of  Rome  for  some 
time;  but  other  startling  events 
following  thick,  expelled  it  from 
men's  minds ;  so  that  to-day,  three 
years  later,  those  personally  un- 
acquainted with  LaUrence  and 
her  nearest  friends  have  but  a 
confused  idea  of  the  facts.  Some- 
thing of  a  mystery  indeed  has 
shrouded  them  for  ever.  The 
murderer  was  never  discovered. 
Suspicion  fell  on  a  wrong-headed 
political  blusterer,  then  under 
sentence  of  arrest,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  hiding  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who   might 


have  been  prompted  to  the  act  by 
motives  of  revenge.  But  Bnmo 
Pagano  had  disappeared;  and 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever, 
no  clue,  that  could  fasten  the 
deed  on  him  more  than  another. 

Yal  had  not  seen  her  since; 
never,  indeed,  since  a  certain 
time  in  £ngland,  when  all  his 
moorings  seemed  to  him  to  be 
giving  way  at  once,  and  he  need- 
ed the  sternest  force  of  character 
to  keep  his  course  straight  and 
his  mind  in  health,  and  his  heart 
from  becoming  disgusted  with  life 
and  the  world  because  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  some  of  his 
experiences. 

He  wrenched  himself  away 
from  all  human  ties,  came  back 
to  Rome,  and  lived  for  his  craft 
only.  The  beginning  was  rough, 
but  he  soon  reconciled  himself  to 
the  change ;  and  it  is  only  of  late, 
when  his  mind  has  entirely  re- 
gained its  balance,  and  his  art- 
fldelity  and  activity  are  secure 
against  all  attacks,  that  he  has 
become  discontented,  and  craves 
in  his  soul  for  what  art  cannot 
render.  He  can  suffer  solitude, 
but  yearns  more  and  more  for 
human  affection.  In  such  moods 
his  thoughts  were  apt  to  wander 
back  to  days  long  past,  when 
Laurence  and  he  were  children  to- 
gether. 

He  took  his  place  in  the  staUs 
that  evening  in  a  state  of  em- 
phatic excitement.  How  will  he 
find  her  to-night  1  Will  she  be 
changed  1 

Not  beautiful,  had  they  said  9 
Yal  laughs.  Ever  more  so,  in  his 
eyes,  and  in  those  of  all  who 
recognise  its  higher,  finer  mani- 
festations. Surprise  is  one  ele- 
ment of  beauty,  it  is  said — sur- 
prise that  once  made  a  dumb  man 
speak.  Half  the  charm  of  her 
face  was  in  its  delightful  individu- 
ality. *None  like  her — ^none.' 
But  though  her  grave  loveliness 
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-was  imimpaired,  there  was  a 
ehange,  nevertheleas ;  and  Yal's 
first  feeling  of  mere  human  admir- 
ation was  succeeded  by  another 
impression — a  sort  of  startled 
awe,  as  if  before  one  who  scarcely 
"belonged  to  this  world. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  her 
smile  came,  half  sad,  but  human ; 
the  smile  of  one  who  can  still 
feel  with  others  in  joy  as  well  as 
pain. 

Yal  was  no  musical  critic  him- 
self, but  needed  none  to  tell  him 
how  she  played  that  night  As 
she  herself  could  never  have 
played  formerly :  it  was  more 
forcible,  earnest,  and  pathetic. 
To  Yal  she  seemed  to  have  added 
something  to  the  divinity  of 
music  by  her  genius  for  its  inter- 
pretation. 

The  clamorous  applause  in  the 
theatre  jarred  on  him.  The  in- 
stant the  concert  was  over  he  got 
away,  reaching  home  some  time 
before  his  guests.  Supper  was 
duly  spread.  Yal  was  in  a  queer 
state  of  agitation.  Music  had 
never  affected  him  thus  before. 
He  tried  to  walk  it  off  by  pacing 
the  studio  impatiently,  till  the 
sound  of  wheels  sent  him  rushing 
to  the  garden  gates. 

It  was  only  a  detachment  of 
his  party;  Seuor  and  Madame 
Araciel  arriving  together. 

'  She  is  coming  presently,'  said 
the  latter,  as  Yal  helped  her  to 
dismount,  *  with  Cherubina.  We 
drove  on  first.' 

Yal  led  the  way  into  the  studio, 
glad  to  get  a  few  words  with  them 
alone.  During  the  two  or  three 
days  they  had  been  in  Eome  he 
had  failed  to  secure  any  private 
talk  with  them  on  the  subject 
next  his  heart  at  this  moment 
And  now  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
begin.  There  was  so  much  to  ask, 
and  his  anxiety  was  so  deep  and 
wide. 

'How  is  she?'    The  question 


burst  from  him  hurriedly,  the 
moment  they  were  inside  the 
studio. 

*  She  is  better,'  replied  Madame 
slowly.  'Better  than  once  we 
dared  hope  to  see  her  any  more. 
You  heard  to-night  how  she 
played.' 

'  It  is  the  music,'  said  Araciel, 
'  that  will  save  her  to  us.  Is  it 
not,  Felicia  ]    She  will  live  now.' 

*  Tell  me  about  it,'  said  Yal  pe- 
remptorily. '  You  must  recollect 
how  little  I  know  of  anything 
since — ^ 

'Since  that  dreadful  day,'  re- 
joined Madame,  paling  at  the 
recollection.  She  proceeded  with 
difficulty :  '  The  news  reached  us 
at  ^N'aples.  The  thought  of  that 
momiug,  even  now,  seems  to  take 
away  the  ground  under  my  feet. 
We  could  not  beHeve  what  we 
heard ;  we  flew  over  to  the  Yilla 
Incognita,  and  found  her — *  For 
a  moment  her  voice  failed  her, 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

*  We  feared  for  her  mind,  Mr. 
Eomer.  The  child  was  so  wild 
with  grie£  She  had  fever,  and 
was  light-headed,  and  the  doctor 
said  he  could  do  nothing. 

*We  had  taken  her  away  to 
Naples,  where  she  lay  ill  for 
months.  I  think  Cherubina  saved 
her  life.  She  nursed  her, — never 
left  her,  night  or  day.  The  child 
was  so  fond  of  her,  you  know. 

'  When  first  she  began  to  get 
better,  her  memory  was  confused. 
Then  her  brain  cleared.  That 
was  the  moment  we  dreaded^  Mr. 
Homer.  It  seemed  as  though, 
after  all  our  care,  she  would  only 
recover  her  senses  to  be  struck 
down  again,  and  driven  mad  by 
the  shock.  It  was  not  so;  but 
she  sank  into  a  strange  languor 
from  which  she  could  not  rise — 
a  sort  of  death  in  Ufe. 

'  When  she  was  strong  enough 
we  went  to  live  far  off,  in  the 
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little  villa  near  Milan,  -which  we 
have  Bince  made  our  home.  I 
went  with  papa  on  the  tours. 
Cherabina  stayed  behind  with 
Benza.  For  a  year  she  never 
touched  her  violin.  All  her  zest 
and  enjoyment  in  it  seemed  dead. 

'  There  was  an  orphan  child  in 
those  parts,  whose  story  came  to 
her  ears  through  Gherubina.  A 
little  boy,  with  wonderful  musical 
talent,  but  quite  ignorant,  and 
poor,  and  uncared  for.  She  was 
reminded  of  her  own  childhood, 
when  she  was  helped  on  by  the 
kindness  of  strangers, — you  and 
your  father,  Mr.  Eomer.  She 
made  the  child  come  to  her, 
taught  him,  brought  him  on,  till, 
in  a  year's  time,  he  was  able  to 
compete  for  and  win  a  scholarship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  giving  him 
a  free  musical  education.  What 
she  could  not  have  done  for  her 
own  good,  she  did  for  another's. 
The  reward  came.  Her  pupil  left 
her  with  her  interest  and  love  for 
art  awake  again.  She  played 
now  to  soothe  herself.  She  went 
to  hear  music.  Her  place  and  part 
in  it  claimed  her ;  she  felt  she  must 
not  hang  back.  When  we  heard 
her — the  violin-player  once  more 
— we  knew  she  was  saved.' 

'  God  be  thanked  that  has 
given  her  back  to  us !'  murmured 
Araciel  devoutly. 

After  a  long  pause,  Yal  ob- 
served, 

'  She  still  plays  under  the 
name  of  Thervai  f 

*  She  means  to  keep  it  always,' 
said  Madame.  'And  she  has 
voluntarily  renounced  all  right  to 
share  her  husband's  fortune.  The 
mother — ^ 

'  A  crazy  old  woman,'  put  in 
AracieL 

'Made,  or  would  have  made, 
an  attempt  to  question  the 
legality  of  the  marriage.  It  was 
sheer  madness  on  her  part,  as  no 
formality    had    been    neglected. 


She  had  to  retract^  and  plead 
ignorance  in  apology.  Bat  Lau- 
rence is  proud  and  sensitiTe,  and 
she  will  have  no  more  connection 
with  her  husband's  people.  It  is 
best  so.  Her  friends  know  her 
history.  The  great  joy  and  the 
great  grief  of  her  life  there  is  no 
need  for  the  world  to  know.' 

Just  then  the  curtain  over  the 
entrance  was  lifted,  and  two 
figures  appeared  on  the  threshold, 
l^e  others,  engrossed  in  conver- 
sation, had  not  heard  the  new 
arrivals.  Yal  started  at  the  sud- 
den apparition ;  yet  there  was 
nothing  appalling  in  it  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  fair  vision. 
Soft,  round,  rosy  Gherubina  and 
her  friend,  as  it  might  be  Miranda 
and  ArieL 

Yal's  hand  trembled  in  Laa- 
rence's  as  he  grasped  it;  bathe 
forced  down  his  agitation,  and 
was  careful  not  to  trouble  her  by 
eager,  curious  observation. 

Supper,  if  a  pretence,  was  at 
least  a  distraction ;  and  the  host 
exerted  himself  to  talk  and  make 
good  cheer.  Araciel  and  his  wife 
seconded  him  well.  Laurence 
at  first  took  no  part ;  but  presently 
her  voice  was  heard  with  the  rest; 
and  this  meeting  of  good  friends, 
if  one  of  doubtful  mirth,  was  at 
least  not  without  its  sunlight 
Only  Gherubina  was  silent 

Afterwards  they  walked  out  in- 
to the  garden.  The  madness  of 
the  Gamival  was  at  its  height  in 
other  quarters  of  the  town.  From 
the  quiet  little  grounds  of  Yal's 
hermitage  the  far-off  din  of  the 
revellers  was  fitfully  audible. 
Some  were  hurrying  to  masked 
balls,  others  parading  the  streets 
in  every  conceivable  kind  of  gro- 
tesque disguise,  and  extemporising 
all  manner  of  tomfooleries.  The 
laughter,  the  shrill  falsetto  of  the 
dominoes,  snatches  of  burlesque 
songs  and  dance-music,  soonded 
oddly  in  the  distance. 
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Ifow  began  a  display  of  fire- 
works on  one  of  the  Piazzas. 
Aiaciel,  haying  discovered  a  good 
point  of  view  from  the  bottom  of 
the  garden,  called  to  the  lest  to 
come  and  join  where  he  stood. 
Chembina  took  her  mother's 
hand,  and  drew  her  away;  and 
all  pretended  to  be  interested  in 
watching  the  rockets  and  coloured 
lights. 

Val  snatched  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  him  for  the  ieterd-tete 
he  so  earnestly  desired.  Kow  it 
had  oome  to  pass,  he  felt  tongue- 
tied  and  abashed.  He  had  too 
much  to  say. 

They  were  standing  by  a  little 
column  with  a  statue  on  the  top. 
The  base  of  the  pillar  was  buried 
in  a  bosh  of  Banksia  roses.  Lau- 
rence stooped  to  pluck  one  of  the 
flowers,  saying, 

'These  roses  grew  over  the 
lodge  by  the  Villa  EondinelH.' 

'  The  Yilla  RondineUi !'  echoed 
VaL  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
remember  it  so  well  as  that  T 

'  So  well,'  answered  Laurence, 
'that  I  could  tell  you  exactly 
where  the  different  flowers  stood 
in  the  garden:  the  heliotrope, 
the  scarlet  salvias,  and  tall  white 


*  And  it  is  just  as  it  used  to  be,' 
said  Yal;  Hhe  red  flowers  and 
the  pampas-grass  and  the  stream 
over  the  rock-work — not  a  thing 
different.     I  saw  it  last  week.' 

'Were  you  there  really?  she 
asked,  surprised 

'  It  IB  mine  now,'  said  he. 

'Yoursf 

'I  have  dreamt  of  buying  it 
back  for  a  very  long  time — I 
think,  ever  since  the  day  when  it 
was  taken  £rom  you  and  from  me. 
Lately  I  have  been  in  a  position 
to  make  the  purchase ;  and  when 
the  other  day  it  came  suddenly  in- 
to the  market,  I  was  ready  with 
my  offer.  A  good  place  to  spend 
the  hot  months  in*' 


'Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  yours 
again/  said  Laurence  heartily ; 
'  to  this  day  I  could  never  bear 
to  think  of  strangers  there.  All 
the  time  we  were  near,  at  Milan, 
T  would  never  go  over  to  see  the 
place.  It  was  childish,  but  I 
fancied  I  might  find  everything 
altered ;  and  I  have  felt  towards 
it  as  if  it  were  my  home.' 

*  Your  home  !*  he  repeated, 
almost  involuntarily.  '  Ah,  Lau- 
rence— * 

The  expression  of  her  eyes 
checked  him.  He  shifted  his 
look,  saying  abruptly, 

'  Are  you  not  tired  of  standing  1 
Come  back  into  the  studio.' 

Brutus  had  cleared  away  sup- 
per and  supper-table.  Laurence 
went  round,  looking  at  the  statues 
one  by  one,  Val  watching  her 
rather  pathetically.  He  was  of  a 
tenacious  spirit,  and  clung  to  old 
hopes  and  associations.  Is  there 
any  order  in  this  life,  or  is  it 
a  mere  chapter  of  accidents  1  To 
what  purpose,  he  often  asked  him- 
self, had  they  two  been  thrown 
together  in  youth,  and  become  no 
ordinary  friends)  The  threads 
had  been  let  drop,  and  it  seemed 
to  hJTn  sometimes  as  though,  ever 
since,  he  had  been  trying  in  vain 
to  gather  them  up.  Wild  thoughts 
and  wishes  were  careering  through 
his  mind  at  this  moment,  but  he 
dared  not  give  them  utterance. 

'  My  home,'  said  Laurence  gent- 
ly, by  and  by, '  so  for  as  I  may 
have  one,  is  with  Felicia  and 
Aradel.  I  am  rich  in  having  them 
to  come  to  when  I  want  rest  from 
my  work' 

'  You  divide  yourself  between 
it  and  them.' 

•Yes.' 

'You  could  not  be  happier — 
otherwise  f  he  let  fiedl  earnestly, 
inquiringly. 

'  No,  not  now,'  she  whispered, 
almost  inaudibly. 

'  The  sight  of  the  old  place,' 
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said  Yal,  after  a  paose,  '  brought 
back  all  the  old  years.  You  don't 
mind  my  speaking  of  them,  I 
hopef 

*  I  like  to  think  of  them/  she 
replied. 

'I  thought  over  my  own  life 
since  then,  these  fourteen  years, 
and  searched  for  the  key  to  it  all. 
I  found  one  in  you.' 

'  In  me  !*  she  repeated  wonder- 

'  In  you,  whom  for  nine  out  of 
those  years  I  never  saw.  But  it 
isn't  necessary  to  have  a  person 
always  at  your  elbow  for  that  per- 
son to  guide  your  destiny.  Would 
you  like  to  know  how  you  guided 
mine? 

'I  had  no  sister,  no  mother. 
My  best  idea  of  a  woman  was  a 
dear  child  such  as  you  were,  who 
made  me  ashamed  of  everything 
in  myself  that  was  not  good. 
When  our  great  trouble  came, 
the  thought  of  you  helped  to  bear 
me  through  it — gave  me  hope  and 
courage.  We  lost  sight  of  each 
other  then,  we  had  to  go  different 
ways,  and  even  to  myself  it  would 
seem  as  if  I  had  forgotten  you. 
It  was  not  so,  really.  You  in- 
fluenced me  still.  Out  of  you 
sprang  the  ideal  by  which  I  mea- 
sured myself.  So  when,  years 
after,  I  heard  your  name  again, 
heard  of  your  playing  and  success, 
I  said  ''  It  must  have  been  so.  She 
was  true  and  constant."  * 

He  stopped,  and  resumed,  in 
another  key, 

'When  we  met  next  time,  I 
seemed  prosperous-  myself ;  but  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  getting  spoilt 
A  little  more,  and  I  should  have 
been  one  of  those  fellows  of  whom 
people  say,  '*  He  might  have  done 
anything — he  will  do  nothing 
more."  Then,  again,  the  picture 
before  me  of  you,  pure  and  faith- 
ful and  devoted,  helped -jne  to 
open  my  eyes,  and  break  away 
from  a  temptation  that  was  mak- 


ing me  untrue  to   myself.    All 
women  are  not  good  angels — ' 

He  broke  ofif ;  then  raised  hia 
eyes  appealingly,  with  a  balf- 
humorous  glance  lurking  und»- 
neath,  saying  quaintly, 

'At  least  I  am  nobody's alaye 
to-day;  and  I  haven't  sold  mj 
soul  to  the  devil.' 

The  gleam  of  drollery  passed, 
to  give  place  to  an  expression  that 
surprised  Laurence.  Yal  grave  f 
Yal  melancholy  ?  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  moumfalness  of 
his  face  at  this  moment. 

'  But  the  break  left  me  a  lonely 
man,'  he  said.  'And  I  suppose 
it  is  my  doom  to  remain  so  al- 
ways.* 

Her  eyes  rested  on  his  compas- 
sionately. 

'So  that  now  and  then,'  he 
continued, '  I  ask  myself  whether 
what  Tve  done  is  worth  the  price. 
My  name  is  in  the  papers ;  great 
people  come  to  stare  at  me  and 
my  studio ;  my  statues  fetch  large 
sums,  and  so  on.  But  the  other 
day  I  saw  a  peasant-fellow  in  the 
Campagna,  who  was  going  to 
church  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face.  He 
had  wooed  and  won  the  cmtadm 
he  had  chosen,  and  envied  no- 
body.    But  I  envied  him.' 

Laurence  listened.  A  smile 
was  on  her  lips  as  he  conclnded ; 
she  cast  a  quick  glance  round  the 
studio,  saying  significantly, 
'  Yes,  it  %8  worth.* 
Yal  looked  about  doubtfullj, 
still  gloomy  and  downcast 

'  I  suppose  I  want  too  much, 
then,'  he  said;  *for  I  tell  you 
seriously  that  such  a  life  as  mine 
is  not  worth  having.  Kot  to  be 
loved  is  so  dreary.' 

'Not  to  be  loved  r  she  re- 
peated. *Ah,  how  little  yoa 
know !' 

'  Laurence  !* 

'Yal!' — She  caught  him  up 
quickly;  the  earnest  sadness  in 
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her  eyes  slew  his  bold  lash  hope 
almost  before  it  sprang  into  exist- 
ence.    She  resumed  quietly, 

*  What  I  am  thinking  of  does 
not  concern  myself.  For  me,  all 
that — what  you  mean  by  it — is 
past  and  buried.  I  carry  it  in  my 
heart.     It  is  not  dead.' 

She  was  looking  before  her 
fixedly,  as  though  at  something 
— something  he  could  not  see — 
as  she  said, 

*  I  think  the  human  part  of  me 
died  when  he  died.  It  is  a 
spirit-life  I  lead  now.  It  is  the 
only  one  for  me.  £ut  you, 
Val-' 

Her  tone  softened.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  saying 
delicately, 

*  K  I  were  you,  I  should  not 
look  far  to  find  the  one  who 
would  loTe  me  as  one  would  like 
best  to  be  loved.' 

Val's  wits  had  gone  astray. 
He  looked  at  her  vacantly  and 
stupidly.  Laurence  laughed  to 
herself. 

*  Our  own  life,  Val,  is  ruled  by 
our  art.  You  have  learnt  it.  I 
have  learnt  it.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, it  claims  all  we  can  give  it. 
Our  work  is  stronger  than  our 
wilL    It  draws  us.' 

Her  face  was  idealised  by  its 
intensity  of  expression.  Yal 
could  have  knelt  to  her;  and  it 
seemed  a  profanity  to  offer  her  his 
love.  Yet,  perhaps  she  read  his 
thoughts,  as  she  pursued  : 

'  hi  a  woman's  life  love  is  all 
or  nothing.  Mine  was  taken 
away  from  me,  you  know.' 

She  drooped  her  head,  and  let 
fall  to  herself, 

'  God  sent  love  that  we  might 
believe  in  another  world,  where 
it  shall  be  continued  and  made 
perfect.' 

*  How  pale  you  are,  Laurence  !' 
said  Yal  suddenly. 

'I  cannot  breathe,'  she  said. 
'  Come  into  the  open  air.' 


He  led  her  into  the  garden. 
She  recovered  herself  quickly, 
and  said,  noting  his  uneasy  look, 

'  Do  not  be  anxious  about  me. 
I  am  well  now.  She  saved  my 
life.' 

Cherubina  had  strayed  away 
from  her  parents,  and  was  then 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  pillar's 
base,  by  the  rosebush. 

'  There  is  one,'  said  Laurence, 
*  who  knows  what  love  is ;  none 
better.  She  loves  me;  and  for 
me  would  give  away  her  own 
dearest  hope  willingly,  and  find 
her  happiness  in  seeing  that  of 
those  dearer  to  her  than  herself.' 

Laurence  spoke  significantly. 
Yal  rubbed  his  forehead.  A 
light  crossed  him.  A  new  light, 
and  yet — and  yet,  in  the  depths 
of  his  consciousness,  had  it  never 
penetrated  before  ?  He  could  not 
have  sworn  it. 

'  Cherubina  !'  he  muttered.  *  I 
always  thought  her  a  child.' 

*You  were  wrong,'  said  Lau- 
rencow 

*  What  is  she  doing  V  said  Yal 
curiously. 

Cherubina  was  bending  anx- 
iously over  something  she  was 
scrutinising  in  the  'Starlight ;  and 
Laurence  laughed, 

*  I  know.' 

*  Picking  my  flowers  to  pieces, 
ehl'  said  Yal,  amused.  'That 
poor  rose  of  mine  has  done  her 
no  harm ;  why  should  she  dissect 
it  like  that  V 

He  pretended  ignorance,  but 
hardly  needed  Laurence's  half- 
whispered  word  of  enlightenment 
to  tell  him  that  his  rose  was  the 
oracle  whence  Cherubina  was 
trying  to  divine  her  fiite.  'He 
loves  me — Cloves  me  not.'  Leaf 
after  leaf  fluttered  away  in  the 
breeze. 

It  had  come  right,  apparently ; 
for  Ch|rubina's  face  lit  up  with 
smiles.  Then,  vexed  with  herself 
for  her  folly,  she  flung  the  stalk 
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from  her,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Then  she  heard  Lau- 
rence's voice  calling  her. 

Cherubina  started  up,  and 
came  flying  towards  them,  her 
cheeks  crimson  with  confiision. 
It  was  dreadful  to  think  she 
might  have  been  seen  at  her  silly 
sport  just  now.  But  Val  and 
Laurence  were  discreet.  Their 
faces  told  no  tales. 

'  Cherubina,'  said  Laurence, 
<  should  we  not  be  going  home 
soon?* 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
child's  arm.  The  colour  died 
away  from  the  valiant  little  girl's 
cheeks  as  she  faced  those  two. 

'Yes,  it  is  time,'  she  said 
quietly.  'You  go  back  into  the 
studio.    I  will  call  the  others.' 

She  would  have  stood  by  and 
seen  their  love,  had  things  been 
so,  and  ministered  to  it  and  to 
them,  and  been  content. 

Yal  was  touched.  He  let  Lau- 
rence talk  to  him  of  Cherubina, 
and  elicit  the  admission  that, 
supposing,  JQst  for  argument's 
sake,  he  wanted  to  marry  at  all, 
there  was  no  one,  who  would  have 
him,  whom  he  inclined  to  more. 

*You  will   love   her   dearly,' 


said  Laurence ;  '  and  not  be  alone 
again.' 

'But  youf  he  said. 

Her  hand  rested  on  her  violin- 
case.  In  there  lay  her  onlj  life- 
companion.     He  understood. 

Laurence's  words  were  fulfilled. 
If^  some  months  later,  Cherubina 
was  the  happiest  of  girls,  it  was 
Cherubina  who,  when  months 
became  years,  Yal  must  admit  to 
have  made  him  the  happiest  of 
men.  There  is  not  a  more  lovable 
or  more  devoted  wife  in  Italy, 
nor,  it  must  be  added,  a  prettier 
one.  She  has  become  perfectly 
indispensable  to  Yal's  existence 
— a  &ct  which  suffices  to  her  own 
content;  and  the  one  thing  the 
sculptor  cannot  understand  now 
is,  how  he  ever  got  on  at  all  as  a 
bachelor. 

Laurence  is  not  separated  from 
them,  though  her  life  is  apart 
They  are  all  one  family,  meet 
often,  and  the  bond  of  union 
between  her  and  Yal  is  of  the 
strongest.  But  her  own  love- 
dream  is  past,  and  she  wanders 
through  the  world  again  alone, 
with  a  loyal  old  comrade — her 
violin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'Not  loving  first,  bat  loving  wrong,  is 
fthame.*  Lyttleton. 

Befobe  ^orah  had  finished  dress- 
iog  next  morning,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Fanny's 
Inight  face  was  popped  round  the 
corner^  and  obeying  Borah's  in- 
vitation she  entered  the  room, 
with  Milly  riding  triumphant  in 
her  arms.  The  children  always 
spent  this  time  with  their  mother, 
attending  the  latter  part  of  her 
taflet ;  it  was  one  of  their  special 
privileges,  which  she  allowed  no- 
thing to  interfere  with. 

*  Milly  and  I  have  come  to  ask 
afteT  the  headache,'  she  said,  as 
she  kissed  her  friend  '  Good- 
moming.'  '  We  hoped  to  prevail 
on  yon  to  stay  in  bed ;  but  I  see 
we  aie  too  late.  How  do  you  feel 
this  moming,  dear  V 

*  Quite  well,  thank  you,'  an- 
swered l^orah  brightly ;  '  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  the  pain  left.  O 
no^  I  never  can  bear  to  have 
break&st  in  bed,  unless  I  am 
desperately  ilL  Have  you  come 
to  help  me  to  dress,  you  pet )  Stay 
and  be  my  little  maid,*  as  she 
conveyed  MiUy  from  her  mother's 
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arms  to  her  own,  and  began  to 
fondle  and  play  with  her. 

'  I  am  glad  the  headache  has 
gone,  at  all  events;  but  I  don't 
much  like  the  look  of  thei»e,*  re- 
marked Fanny  doubtfully,  touch- 
ing some  suspicious-looking  lines 
under  Norah's  eyea  *  When  did 
you  get  to  sleep  last  night?  I 
am  afraid  the  talking  in  my  room 
must  have  disturbed  you ;  one 
hears  every  sound  so  distinctly  in 
this  house.  The  fact  is  I  had  a 
nocturnal  visit  from  aunt  Betsey. 
She  felt  inclined  for  a  confidential 
chat,  so  came  to  my  room  for  one ; 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  her, 
you  know,  when  once  she  is  started, 
it  is  some  time  before  she  stops.' 

'I  assure  you,  I  never  heard 
any  talking,  and  got  to  sleep  in 
quite  respectable  time,  considering 
the  unusual  excitement  of  the 
day.  You  know,  we  poor  Cock- 
neys don^t  often  get  mountain 
climbs,'  she  added  cheerfully. 

Those  tell-tale  lines  could  easily 
be  accounted  for.  In  the  quiet 
of  her  room  last  night,  before  any 
sleep  came  to  her  eyes,  Norah  had 
imposed  upon  herself  a  strict  self- 
examination,  and  had  made  many 
resolves.    First,  she  had  tried  to 
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lay  the  whole  case  clearly  before 
herself.  What,  without  exagger- 
ation or  hypocrisy,  were  her  feel- 
ings towards  Percival  Leicester  1 
She  clearly  saw  from  to-day's  ex- 
perience that  before  long  some 
conchision  must  be  arrived  at 
in  that  quarter.  Without  a 
moment's  pause  came  the  answer, 
clear  and  plain — indifference,  per- 
fect indifference  at  present,  mixed, 
perhaps,  with  some  contempt. 
But  that  feeling,  she  felt  sure, 
would  grow  into  absolute  dislike 
the  more  she  saw  and  knew  of 
him.  So  that  question  was  soon 
settled.  But  now  must  be  met, 
and  just  as  truly  and  honestly 
answered,  or  the  self-examination 
would  be  of  no  avail,  that  other 
question.  What  did  she  feel 
about  some  one  else?  Ah,  to 
that  poor  Xorah's  heart  responded 
even  more  readily  than  before, 
and  she  buried  her  blushing  face 
under  the  bedclothes,  as  she  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  as  plain  as 
plain  could  be.  Poor  little  Norah! 
O,  if  only  the  floor  would  open 
and  cover  her  confusion !  That 
she,  who  had  always  felt  and 
prided  herself  on  feeling  so  fancy 
free,  should  thus  so  easily  have 
let  her  heart  escape  from  her  safe 
keeping,  and  —  most  dreadful 
thought  of  all — unasked  I  It  was 
no  such  fearful  crime  she  had  been 
guilty  of,  after  all;  and  by  de- 
grees, as  she  grew  calmer,  this 
thought  came  to  comfort  her.  She 
could  not  help  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  now  if  only  she  could 
dissemble  from  all  around  her  true 
feelings  in  this  matter  1  And 
then  a  great  wave  of  home-sick- 
ness came  over  her.  0,  to  be 
once  n.ore  at  home,  if  just  for 
one  short  hour  !  Just  to  see  her 
mother,  to  lay  her  head  on  her 
shoulder,  to  feel  those  loving  arms 
around  her,  the  loving  hands 
gently  stroking  her  hair — 'twould 


be  such  inexpressible  comfoit! 
She  knew  she  would  be  asked  no 
questions,  left  to  tell  or  leave 
untold  what  she  chose;  onlj 
caressed  and  soothed,  and  shown 
by  extra  tenderness  that  mother 
saw  and  sympathised.  Ah,  truly 
at  all  times,  but  surely  most  when 
in  any  trouble  or  sorrow,  *  there's 
no  place  like  home  !' 

Korah's  tears  rose  as  she  pictared 
all  this  to  herself,  and  she  enjoy- 
ed a  comfortable  little  cry,  which 
relieved  her  and  did  her  good. 
She  roused  herself  presently,  and 
set  about  making  no  end  of  good 
resolves  for  the  future.  Of  going 
home  she  dared  not  think  at  pre- 
sent ;  more  than  a  fortnight  must 
still  elapse  before  her  visit  closed, 
and  to  propose  returning  sooner 
without  some  very  good  reason 
would,  she  felt  sure,  only  betray 
her  secret.  So  good  resolve  num- 
ber one — she  must  practise  self- 
restraint  ;  number  two — she  must 
exert  herself  to  be  particularly 
bright  and  cheery.  Aiid,  0,  most 
difficult  task  of  all  was  resolve 
number  three — to  be  natural  and 
friendly  with  GeoflFrey.  How 
easily  the  Christian  name  slipped 
out,  telling  a  little  tale  of  iteelf 
alone  !  Such,  then,  waa  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  Norah's 
self-examination  ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that  next 
morning  some  dark  lines  told  of 
a  rather  sleepless  night. 

She  chatted  cheerfully  with 
Fanny  for  a  minute  or  two,  trying 
to  carry  out  the  first  of  her  re- 
solves, poor  child;  and  when 
the  latter  departed,  leaving  Milly 
to  act,  as  iNTorah  had  said,  'little 
maid,'  she  played  with  the  child, 
turned  out  her  trinkets  for  her 
amusement,  and  finally  catching 
her  up  in  her  arms,  she  ran  down- 
stairs, cut  her  stealthily  the  un- 
usual luxury  of  a  slice  of  bread- 
and-jam,  and  felt  already  better 
for  the  efforts  she  was  making. 
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Miss  Duff  appeared  at  break- 
fast, looking,  much  to  Fanny's 
relief,  unusually  amiable;  only 
to  herself  was  the  old  lady  barely 
civil :  tkat  she  did  not  mind. 
To  the  rest  of  the  party,  including 
Mr.  Boss,  she  was  affable  in  the 
extreme,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
chat  pleasantly  witi  Korah,  ask- 
ing how  she  had  enjoyed  her  day 
on  the  hill  yesterday.  She  also 
made  the  beloved  Bijou  display 
his  one  trick  for  Teddy's  edifica- 
tion, which  consisted  in  Miss  Duff 
choosing  the  largest  lump  of  sugar 
she  could  find,  laying  it  before 
her  pet,  and  remarking  that  it  was 
'  on  trust ;'  the  performance  closed 
by  his  mistress  clapping  her  hands 
and  saying,  *  Paid  for.*  As,  how- 
ever, long  before  this  took  place, 
Bijou  had  invariably  gobbled  up 
the  sugar  with  much  relish,  the 
trick  did  not  display  such  a  won- 
derful amount  of  intelligence  after 
all.  But  Miss  Duff  always  looked 
perfectly  satisfied,  usually  ob- 
serving, '  ]S"ow,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  1  Doesn't  it  beat  the  in- 
telligence of  many  human  beings  1 
Such  is  the  result  of  training !' 
and  no  one  cared  to  contradict  her. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Norah  came 
into  the  drawing-room  (where 
Fanny  was  writing  and  Miss  Duff 
knitting)  dressed  for  a  walk,  and 
carrying  a  little  basket  and  trowel 
in  her  hand. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  my 
dear?  inquired  the  elder  lady ; 
*  fern-gathering  V 

'  No  ;  at  least,  I  may,  perhaps, 
find  some  ;  but  the  real  object  of 
my  walk  was  to  get  some  fi.r-cones 
to  make  a  basket  for  Milly.  I 
expect  to  find  plenty  in  the  wood 
behind  the  house.  Miss  Tennant 
has  some  letters  to  write,*so  I  am 
going  to  enjoy  my  own  company.' 

*  1  suppose,  my  dear,  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  my  accom- 
panying youl'  said  Miss  Duff.  *  I 
should  like  the  stroll^  and  it  is  a 


dull  thing  for  you  to  walk  by 
yourself. ' 

Infinitely  as  Norah  would  have 
preferred  the  walk  alone,  she  po- 
litely accepted  Miss  Duff's  com- 
pany, and  the  old  lady  retired  to 
prepare  for  her  walk.  Fanny 
secretly  wondered  what  had  made 
her  singular  aunt  so  anxious  for 
some  exercise  ;  but  she  believed 
Norah  could  look  after  herself,  and 
made  no  remark  on  the  subject. 

*  Has  Mr.  E oss  gone  shooting 
this  morning]'  inquired  Norah, 
not  caring  two  pins  what  tliat 
gentleman  did  with  himself,  but 
anxious  to  find  out  the  pursuits 
for  the  day  of  the  other  two. 

*  Yes ;  he  and  Percival  were  to 
take  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
to-day ;  Mr.  Lindsay  has  gone 
sketching  somewhere,  I  don't 
exactly  know  in  what  direction.* 

H^re  was  another  little  pang 
for  poor  Norah  ;  was  not  this  as 
glorious  a  day  as  could  be  wished  ? 
and  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  the  promised  sketching  lesson. 

'  What  do  you  think  I  am  do- 
ing 1'  continued  Fanny. 

*  Why,  writing  letters,  I  should 
say,  to  judge  from  appearances.* 

*  Yes,  of  course ;  but  I  mean, 
what  kind  of  letters  1  I  must  tell 
you  that  Ned  and  I  last  night 
talked  over  our  plan  of  giving  a 
picnic  this  week,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  perhaps  a  little 
dance  might  be  a  more  enjoyable 
arrangement  Having  had  this 
picnic  with  the  Keiths  so  lately, 
another  would  be  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same ;  for  I  find  I 
was  rather  premature  in  proposing 
nutting.  I  asked  Duncan  about 
it  yesterday,  and  he  tells  me  the 
nuts  are  later  than  usual  this  year, 
and  won't  be  ripe  for  some  time. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  V 

Involuntarily  Norah's  spirits 
rose,  for  she  had  a  girl's  true  love 
of  dancing,  did  it  well,  and  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  the  doing.     So 
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her  feet  instmctively  began  to  tap 
the  floor  as  she  answered, 

'  O  Fanny,  how  jolly !  what  a 
splendid  idea  !  It  beats  the  pic- 
nic hollow.  Where  should  we 
dance,  in  the  hall  V 

*  Yes,  I  think  so ;  it  is  &  good 
shape,  and  these  rooms  are  too 
small  for  any  number.  We  should 
have  it  next  week,  I  think  ;  peo- 
ple don't  expect  long  invitations 
up  here,  and  if  it  were  later  it 
would  shut  poor  Percival  out. 
He  can't  stay  beyond  another 
week.*  (Norah  inwardly  wished 
they  would  'shut  poor  Percival 
out/  but  made  no  comment.) 
Fanny  continued :  *  I  have  just 
been  considering  whom  I  shall 
ask,  and  have  already  written  one 
or  two  invitations  for  Friday  next 
week.  Beyond  Glen  Inver,  the  pity 
is  all  the  shootings  are  so  distant. 
However,  I  don't  think  many  will 
object  to  the  long  drive ;  we  don't 
often  get  the  chance  of  a  dance  up 
here.  There  are  the  Coopers  of 
Tor  Hill ;  I  have  written  to  them, 
for  I  know  they  have  a  large 
houseful  of  guests.  Then  there 
are  the  Thorns,  Verneys,  Smiths, 
Gamers,  all  with  large  parties,  so 
we  should  have  plenty  to  make  a 
good  dance.  We  don't  want  a 
very  large  number,  only  a  jolly 
Highland  meeting;  and,  Norah, 
we  shall  let  you  see  what  a  High- 
land piper  is  like,  for  McDougall 
shall  play  for  us.' 

Mies  DufiT  entered  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  Norah  rose  to  accom- 
pany her. 

'  Good-bye,  aunt ;  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  walk,'  called 
out  Fanny. 

*  Humph  P  was  the  sweet  re- 
joinder. 

Now  to  see  Miss  Duff  arrayed 
for  a  proper  walk  or  drive  was 
enough  to  tickle  the  ludicrous 
sense  of  any  one ;  but  when  start- 
ing for  a  stroll,  words  fail  to  de- 
scribe her  peculiar  get-up.     This 


particular  morning  her  brown 
gown  was  tucked  high  over  a 
bright  red  petticoat  for  the  con- 
venience of  walking,  displaying 
her  lai^e  prunella  boots  to  per- 
fection; lightly  and  airily  stuck 
on  the  top  of  her  cap  was  a  huge 
black  mushroom  hat,  with  ribbons 
tied  under  her  venerable  chin. 
In  a  bright  Paisley  shawl  was  her 
dignified  figure  arrayed,  and  in 
each  hand  she  carried  an  um- 
brella !  She  had  marched  on  to 
the  lawn  before  leaving,  carefully 
inspected  the  sky,  and,  discoYer- 
ing  a  smaU  cloud  in  the  distance, 
armed  herself  with  the  la^e  al- 
paca umbrella;  but  her  eye 
chancing  to  fall  on  the  weather- 
glass in  the  hall,  and  observing  it 
was  at  *  Set  fair,*  she  requested 
K'orah  to  hand  her  her  *  parasol' 
from  the  stand, — *  she  would  take 
both,  and  so  be  independent.' 
Norah  carefully  scanned  the  con- 
tents of  the  stand,  and,  discovering 
no  parasol,  said  she  thought  Miss 
Duff  must  have  made  a  mistake ; 
should  she  run  up-stairs  and  seel 

'  Good  looker,  but  bad  finder, 
my  dear,'  remarked  the  old  lady, 
stalking  with  dignity  to  the  stand. 
*  Pray  what  do  you  call  this,  may 
I  inquire  Y 

Norah  had  almost  answered,  *  A 
good- sized  umbrella,'  but  wisely 
refrained  from  irritating  her  com- 
panion, and  only  offered  to  cany 
the  '  parasol'  for  her.  Miss  Duff 
refused,evidently  preferring  to  aim 
herself  with  both,  in  order  to  keep 
the  balance  true,  and  they  started 
without  further  preliminaries. 

*  Now,  my  dear,  I  don't  intend 
to  go  far  with  you — my  old  bonea 
are  stiffer  than  they  once  were ; 
but  I  thought  we  might  enjoy  a 
little  conversation  together.' 

*  Yes,  it  will  be  very  pleasant,' 
said  Norah,  slightly  wondering 
what  the  old  lady  had  to  say. 

'You  see,  my  dear,  age  has 
such  power  to  help  the  young  in 
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any  little  trouble  or  difficulty 
which  may  befall  them.  Now  1 
daresay  you  miss  your  own  dear 
mother  very  much  up  here  V 

Norah  did  not  like  her  mo- 
ther being  set  down  as  such  a 
veiy  aged  person,  seeing  her  years 
only  numbered  between  forty 
and  fifty ;  but  she  made  no  re- 
mark, and  Miss  Duff  blandly  con- 
tinned  : 

'  Now  I  should  esteem  it  a  high 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  fill  that 
mother's  place,  my  child;  and 
putting  me  in  that  position,  you 
must  not  be  offended  should  a 
word  or  two  of  warning  fall  from 
my  lips.  You  know,  my  dear, 
lookers-on  always  have  the  sharp- 
est eyes,  and  I  fear  you  stand  just 
now  in  a  somewhat  dangerous 
position.' 

Norah  paid  no  heed  to  the 
reference  to  her  mother,  though 
she  felt  her  temper  rise  at  the 
notion  of  putting  Miss  Duff  in 
that  loved  place ;  but  she  answer- 
ed as  pleasantly  as  possible, 

'  I  think  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you.  Miss  Duff.  It  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  take  any  interest 
in  me  at  all,  but  will  you  please 
explain  what  you  mean  Y 

'  In  mij  young  days  girls  were 
not  so  dense  ;  but  as  you  wish  me 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  I  must 
put  one  straightforward  question, 
though  I  blush  to  do  so.  Do  you 
think  your  dear  mother  would 
approve  of  tlie  way  in  which  you 
encourage  this  young  Leicester- 
shiref 

Norah  could  not  repress  a  smile 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  very 
peculiar  encouragement  she  had 
given  the  young  gentleman  in 
question.  Drawing  herself  up 
till  she  looked  quite  dignified,  her 
colour  rising  as  she  spoke — 

'  Miss  Duff,'  she  said,  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  think  you  do 
not  quite  understand  what  you 
are  tidking  about   Surely  I  know 


my  mother's  wishes  best,  and  I 
can  honestly  assure  you  I  am  in 
this  matter  acting  in  the  way  she 
would  most  approve.  Shall  we 
not  talk  of  something  else  ?  I  am 
sure  this  subject  cannot  interest, 
and  must  only  bother  you.' 

Miss  Duff  in  her  turn  drew 
herself  up,  bestowed  on  Norah  a 
withering  glance  through  her 
spectacles,  called  Bijou  from  heir 
companion's  side  to  her  own,  and 
stalked  on  in  offended  dignity. 
In  vain  poor  Norah  proposed  one 
subject  after  another ;  the  thread 
of  the  conversation  had  been 
broken.  After  a  minute  or  two 
of  silence  Norah's  tiresome  Men- 
tor began, 

*  I  came  out  this  morning  at  an 
unusually  early  hour  for  me,  with 
every  desire  in  the  world  to  do 
you  good;  you  have  rudely  re- 
pulsed my  endeavours  in  a  way 
which  would  not  in  my  young 
days  have  been  considered  lady- 
like, and  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
go  on.  I  hope  you  may  have  a 
pleasant  walk.     Come,  Bijou !' 

And  she  turned  to  retrace  her 
steps.  Norah  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  the  old  lady's  arm,  and  said,  in 
so  sweet  a  manner  that  few  could 
have  resisted  it, 

*  Believe  me.  Miss  Duff,  I  never 
meant  to  be  rude ;  and  you  must 
forgive  me,  please,  if  what  I  said 
appeared  so ;  but  I  thought  you 
had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the 
case;  thank  you  for  troubling 
yourself  about  me  at  all.  I  am 
sure  you  meant  it  kindly.' 

Miss  Duff  rather  impatiently 
shook  off  the  little  hand,  made 
no  answer,  and  walked  steadily 
homewards,  leaving  her  poor 
companion  to  resume  the  walk 
alone.  The  latter  quitted  the 
road  they  had  been  following, 
opened  a  gate  leading  into  the 
wood,  and  slowly  began  to  climb 
the  hill.  Everything  around 
was  beautiful  and  peaceful,  and 
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l^orab,  as  she  continued  her  walk, 
felt  that  some  of  that  peace  was 
being  imparted  to  herself.     The 
stately  pines  'roFe   straight  and 
high  all  around,  with  here  and 
there  a  giant  oak,  and, interspersed 
with  these,  she  came  across  now  and 
then  a  dainty  little  mountain- ash. 
The  bracken  at  her  feet  had  reach- 
ed that  lovely  shade   of  yellow 
almost  like  burnished  gold,  look- 
ing even  more  beautiful,  now  it 
bad  begun  to  fade,  Norah  thought, 
than  when  fresh  and  green  in  the 
earlier  summer  months.      Cones 
there  were  in  plenty  here ;  for 
there  had  been  some  high  winds 
lately,  and  the  firs  had  shed  them 
in  abundance;  and  Norah  filled 
her  basket,  thinking  how  pleased 
Milly  would   be  with  the  trea- 
sures.    She  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  till  at  last,  having  cleared 
the  fir-wood,  she  found  herself  on 
the  open  hill  beyond.     She  never 
felt  afraid   of  wandering  about 
alone  on  the  hill-side ;  the  sense 
of   perfect   freedom,   away  from 
every  human   being,  suited  her, 
and  the  mountains  always  seemed 
so  close  to  heaven.     She  rambled 
on,  filling  her  basket  with  moun- 
tain treasures  till  it  almost  over- 
flowed, adding  now  some  delicate 
ferns  or  soft  piece  of  moss,  now  a 
sprig  of  heather  or  oak-leaf  almost 
scarlet  in  colour ;.  till  it  suddenly 
struck  her  that  she  could  not  be 
far  from  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 
She  would  pay  Mrs.  Macintosh  a 
visit,  and  see  the  children.     Once 
more  she  entered  the  wood  and 
walked  on,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  come  across  the  clearing 
on  which  the. cottage  stood.     As 
luck  would  have  it,  a  few  paces 
farther  brought  her  in  sight  of  an 
old   man,  dragging  after  him  a 
huge  bundle  of  twigs  and  broken 
branches,  evidently  collected  for 
firewood.      Norah  quickly  over- 
took him,  and  asked  if  he  would 
kindly  show  her  the  shortest  road 


to  the  gamekeeper's  cott^e^  Hie 
old  man  set  down  his  bundle, 
eyed  her  all  over,  not  in  the  least 

rudely,  and  slowly  remarked,  re- 
galing himself  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff  as  he  did  so : 

*  Ou  ay,  an'  it's  Macintosh 
the  gamekeeper  ye'ro  for  after,  is 
iti  Ou  ay,  an'  a  bonuie  mon  i« 
niacin  tosh ;  an'  it's  mebbe  one  o' 
the  young  leddies  frae  the  bo*:«5e 
doon  by  that  ye  are  ?  An'  ye're 
for  after  a  walk  the  dav,  an'  a 
braw  day  it  is  whativer.  Will  ye 
have  come  far  the  day  t' 

Norah  secretly  wondered  when 
the  old  fellow  would  have  satis- 
fied his  curiosity  and  give  her 
the  desired  information ;  but  she 
had  learnt  something  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hi'^h- 
landers,  and  was  therefore  not 
much  surprised  at  the  cro^-qnes- 
tioning.  She  politely  anaweieti 
his  many  inquiries,  and  then  re- 
peated her  question,  gently  ob- 
serving that  she  was  in  rather  a 
hurry. 

'  Ou  ay,  and  is  it  a  hurry  yew 
in  whativer  ?  An'  nae  doot  thev 
are  vary  uncomforble  things,  an' 
no  to  be  desirit;  but  we  mun 
jist  tak'  what  is  sent  us  an'  be 
thank fu*.  Wal,  an'  it  was  the 
gem'keeper's  cottage  ye  were  wish- 
in*  for;  wal,  ye  mun  jist  keep 
along  the  wood  here,  walkin'  ta 
the  east,  till  ye  meet  the  big  oak 
wi'  the  little  oak  alangside — ^ye'Il 
mebbe  ken  the  big  oak  V 

Yes,  Norah  knew  it  quite  well 

*  Wal,  ye  walk  till  ye  meet  the 
oak  wi'  the  little  oak  alangside, 
an'  then  ye  turrn  by  a  by-patii 
ta  the  wast,  and  ye'U  meet  the 
cottage.' 

Norah  thanked  him  for  his  in- 
formation, secretly  wondering  if 
she  were  any  the  wiser  for  it,  and, 
not  feeling  much  surer  in  her  own 
mind  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
cottage,  she  determined  to  find  it 
out  for  herself.     Esther  to  her 
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amusement,  she  discovered  thaty 
spite  of  the  lengthy  directions,  she 
had  been  within  a  stone's- throw  of 
it  all  the  time ;  and  the  answer 
from  an  EngUshman  would  pro- 
bably have  been,  *  Take  the  first 
turning  to  the  right,  and  you  will 
see  it.'  As  Norah  gained  the 
neat  little  cottage,  it  struck  her 
that  everything  about  the  place 
looked  unusually  quiet.  As  a 
rule  !Mrs.  Macintosh  was  to  be 
seen  somewhere  about  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms;  but  today 
everything  wore  a  deserted  air. 
The  keeper's  wife  was  a  pretty 
little  English  wo  mau,  who  had 
come  to  the  Highlands  as  Fanny's 
maid ;  but  soon  losing  her  heart 
to  the  good-looking  gamekeeper, 
had  exchanged  her  home  at  Eobin 
Lodge  for  the  cottage  on  the 
hill.  A  little  girl  of  four  years 
old  came  toddling  to  the  door  in 
answer  to  ^N'orah's  tap,  and  beamed 
all  over  as  she  recognised  the 
visitor,  for  all  children  loved 
Norah;  then,  her  face  becoming 
suddenly  solemn,  she  said, 

•Mother  wants  you  to  come 
in ;  baby's  ill.' 

Norah  stepped  softly  into  the 
kitchen,  where  the  young  mother 
was  seated  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  her  baby  on  her  lap,  looking 
worn  and  anxious  as  she  watched 
the  little  fiushed  face.  She  gave 
her  visitor  one  grateful  smile,  but 
the  old  anxious  look  soon  returned. 

'  I  could  not  call  out  to  ask 
you  in,  ma'am,  I  was  so  af eared 
of  waking  baby;  he's  been  ill 
and  restless  all  day.  It's  just  his 
teething,  ma'am — it  can't  be  any- 
thing else ;  babies  often  get  like 
this ;'  and  she  looked  up  beseech- 
ingly, but  almost  defiantly,  as  if 
daring  any  one  to  contradict  her. 

Norah  stooped  close  over  the 
poor  little  fellow,  who  was  asleep 
indeed,  but  moaning  restlessly, 
the  face  flushed  and  feverish,  the 
hands  hot   and   dry.     She  had 


seen  these  signs  before,  and  knew 
what  they  meant.  Without  ex- 
pressing her  worst  fears  to  the 
poor  mother,  she  said, 

*You  have  hot  water  there, 
have  you  not  1  Get  out  his  bath 
quickly,  and  warm  a  blanket  be- 
fore the  fire  ;  it  is  the  most  likely 
thing  to  do  him  good,  and  may 
ward  off  worse  symptoms.  Here, 
let  me  take  him  while  you  get 
the  things  ready;'  and  she  took 
the  poor  litile  fellow  tenderly  in 
her  arms,  while  the  mother  col- 
lected the  necessary  articles,  her 
very  anxiety  to  be  quick  making 
her  hurried  movements  more  awk- 
ward. 

Norah  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
fire,  trying  to  still  the  restless 
uneasy  baby,  and  wishing  there 
was  some  one  she  could  send 
down  to  the  house.  Fannv  would 
be  such  a  help  !  But  she  could 
not  leave  the  child  till  its  mother 
was  ready  to  take  it,  and  who  was 
there  to  send  1 

At  this  moment  a  step  passed 
the  window ;  and,  looking  up, 
Norah  first  espied  Carlo,  and  then, 
to  her  great  relief,  Geoffrey's  head 
was  popped  in  at  the  door.  lie 
was  on  his  way  home,  and  had 
called  in  to  ask  about  a  gun  of 
his  Macintosh  was  cleaning. 
Norah  looked  eagerly  up,  her 
anxiety  for  the  poor  baby  putting 
all  thoughts  of  self  out  of  her 
head. 

*  0  Mr.  Lindsay,  you  can  help 
me.' 

Geoffrey  came  eagerly  forward, 
looking  pityingly  down  on  the 
little  flushed  face,  with  a  glance 
also  of  more  than  admiration  for 
herself,  which  she  did  not  perceive, 
all  her  attention  being  given  to 
the  little  sufferer. 

*  I  fear  I  know  too  well  what 
these  symptoms  mean,'  she  said 
quickly,  in  too  low  tones  for  the 
mother  to  hear.  '  I  am  sure  con- 
vulsions must  soon  follow.     Bun 
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down  to  the  house,  please,  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  ask  Fanny 
to  come  up  at  once.  She  wiU 
know,  better  than  I,  what  to  do. 
I  know  Milly  had  them  once.  I 
will  wait  here,  only  please  go 
q[uickly.' 

Geoffrey  sped  away  like  the 
wind,  and  luckily  found  Fanny 
at  home.     She  lost  no  time,  but 
started  at  once.     GeofiErey  could 
do  no  good,  so  roamed  about  till 
lunch-time,  with  a  sad  feeling  of 
hopeless  longing  at  his  heart,  as 
the  remembrance  came  over  him 
of  Korah  acting  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  in  the  little  cottage  on  the 
hill.    O,  if  he  dare  but  hold  out 
to  himsf'lf  some  hope,  however 
slight,  of  winning  her  in  the  end  ! 
Every  fresh  light  in  which   he 
saw  her  seemed  only  to  render 
her    more    lovely   in    his    eyes. 
How  exquisitely  womanly  she  had 
looked,  sitting  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  with  such  tender  compassion 
shining  from  thojBe  sweet  eyes  of 
hers  !   He  felt  he  dare  not  indulge 
longer  in  these  thoughts,  and  pre- 
sently sauntered  back  to  the  house. 
I^iiss  Duff  met  him  at  the  door ; 
a  message  had  just  come  down 
that  they  were  not  to  wait  lunch ; 
the  baby  was  very  bad,  and  the 
mother  could  not  be  left  just  yet. 
So  they  had  rather  a  duU  lunch. 
Miss   Duff  chiefly   keeping    the 
conversation    afloat   (though,  by 
the  bye,  she  had  it  almost  en- 
tirely to  herself)  by  a  long  de- 
scription   of   some    convulsions 
Bijou  had  had  and  safely  passed 
through.     As,  however,   it    was 
clearly  proved    that    they  were 
solely  caused  by  over-eating,  the 
facts  did  not  much  bear  on  the 
subject  in  question;  and  though 
her  listeners  politely  interested 
themselves  in  her  account,  neither 
of  them  felt  sorry  when  lunch 
was  ended. 

Geoffrey  went  out  once  more 
and  strolled  into  the  wood,  think- 


ing he  might  perhaps  meet  the 
ladies  as  they  returned.  After 
going  a  little  way  he  sat  down  to 
await  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
heard  a  footstep,  and  looking  up, 
saw  Norah  coming  down  the  wood 
alone. 

'  How  is  the  poor  little  feUowf 
he  asked  as  she  came  near. 

*At  rest  for  ever  now,'  she 
answered,  looking  up  with  brim- 
ming eyes ;  ^  and  if  you  had  seen 
him  in  those  dreadful  fits,  you 
could  not  but  be  thankful  that  it 
is  so.  I  have  seen  convulsions 
before,  but  none  so  terribly  sharp 
as  these ;  mercifally  they  did  not 
last  long.  Fanny  is  with  Uie 
poor  mother  now,  trying  to  com- 
fort her ;  she  is  very  young,  you 
know,  and  her  other  child  haa 
never  had  a  day's  illnessin  ite  life; 
so  she  was  totally  unprepared  for 
this,  poor  thing.' 

'  Ay,  I  pity  her  indeed/  said 
Geoffrey ;  *  but  who  knows  what 
pain  and  disappointment  the  little 
fellow  may  have,  and  indeed  mtu^ 
have,  been  spared  by  his  early 
death  !* 

'And  joy  and  happiness  too, 
perhaps,'  said  Norah  sadly.  '  It's 
wrong  to  say  it,  I  know,  but  it 
does  seem  almost  cniel  he  should 
have  been  allowed  to  live  just 
long  enough  to  get  all  those 
engaging  little  ways,  which  had 
twined  themselves  so  round  the 
mother's  heart.  It  makes  it  so 
much  harder  to  give  him  up.  If 
you  only  saw  her  now,  she  seems 
perfectly  heart-broken.' 

'  I  do  indeed  feel  for  her,  beHeye 
me ;  but.  Miss  Grant,  you  know 
we  must  sometimes  trust  where 
we  cannot  see.  At  all  events  this 
poor  mother  can  always  think  of 
her  little  son  as  safe  and  happy ; 
I  never  can  regret  a  baby's  death 
for  its  own  saJke.  Imagine  how 
different  would  her  feelings  be, 
sad  and  sorrowful  though  she  is 
noW|  were  she  mourning  over  a 
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son,  grown  np,  led  astray,  an(} 
who  had  perhaps  at  last  died 
away  from  her  and  everything 
that  is  good.  Just  think  of  the 
difference — ^think  how  often  the 
case  I  have  imagined  has  really 
happened ;  you  cannot  then  say 
she  has  not  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, for  surely  such  cases  are  the 
yeiy  saddest  that  can  happen.' 

They  had  reached  the  house  by 
this  time,  and  as  Geofi&ey  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  back  to  let 
his  companion  pass,  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  said  quietly, 

*Tes,  you  are  quite  right,  and 
that  thought  must  soon  bring 
comfort  to  her.  I  should  not 
have  said  what  I  did,  but  I  spoke 
hastily;'  and  she  passed  him  and 
went  np  to  her  own  roonu 

That  evening,  as  Norah  sat  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  Geoffrey 
came  np  to  her  with  an  open 
book  in  his  hand,  saying, 

*Will  you  read  this,  Miss 
Grant  ?'  and  Norah  read : 

'Sleep,  little  baby,  sleep. 
Not  in  thy  cradle-bed, 
Not  on  thj  motber^s  breast, 
Hen<xfortn  shall  be  thy  rest. 
But  with  the  quiet  dead.  * 

Tea,  with  the  quiet  dead, 
Baby,  thy  rest  shall  be. 
O,  many  a  weary  wight, 
Weary  of  life  and  light, 
Wonld  fain  lie  down  with  thee ! 

Flee,  little  tender  narsling, 
Flee  to  thy  grassy  nest ; 
There  the  first  flowers  shall  blow, 
The  first  pure  flake  of  snow 
Shall  fall  upon  thy  breast. 

Peace,  peace—the  little  bosom 
Labours  with  shortening  breath ; 
Peace,  peace— that  tremulous  sigh 
Speaks  his  departure  nigh — 
Tnose  are  the  damps  of  death. 

r ve  seen  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  health  and  glee ; 
Bat  never  then  wert  thou 
So  beautiful  as  now. 
Baby,  thou  seemst  to  me, 

Thine  upturned  eyes  glazed  over 
Like  harebells  wet  with  dew — 
Already  veiled  and  hid 
Br  the  convnIsM  lid, 
Tneir  pupils  darkly  blue. 


Ood  took  thee  in  His  mercy, 
A  lamb  untasked,  untried ; 
He  fought  the  fight  for  thee^ 
He  won  the  victory. 
And  thou  art  sanctified. 

I  look  around  and  see 
The  evil  ways  of  men. 
And  O,  belovbd  child, 
I*m  more  than  reconciled 
To  thy  departure  then. 

The  little  arms  that  clasped  me, 
The  innocent  lips  that  prest, 
Would  they  have  been  as  pure 
Till  now,  as  when  of  yore 
I  lulled  thee  on  my  breast? 

Now  like  a  dew-drop  shrined 
Within  a  crystal  stone, 
Thou^rt  safe  in  heaven,  my  dove 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  love, 
The  everlasting  One  !* 

David  M.  Moir. 


CHAPTER  X. 

'  Hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain!* 
'  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert  !* 

Shakespeare. 

I  FEAR  theheginningof  the  last 
chapter  was  rather  dull,  and  the 
end  somewhat  sad.  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  but  after  all,  there  are  dull  days 
and  sad  ones  too  at  a  shooting  in 
the  Highlands,  as  well  as  any- 
where else ;  and  for  some,  at  lea3t, 
of  our  party  at  the  Lodge,  sadder 
days  are  yet  in  store;  but  such 
chapters  in  a  story  -are  perhaps 
not  the  pleasantest,  and  this  shall 
be  made  as  bright  and  cheery  as 
possible. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day ;  a  drive  had  been  proposed, 
but  the  weather  had  turned  cold 
and  drizzly,  and  the  idea  had  been 
abandoned.  The  whole  party 
was  in  consequence  at  home. 
Geoffrey  had  brought  his  unfin- 
ished portrait  into  the  drawing- 
room,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
Norah  might  prefer  sitting  thus, 
to  another  tete-d-tete  as  before ; 
indeed,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
he  felt  he  dare  not  trust  himself 
often  alone  with  her.  So  he  had 
brought  in  his  picture  and  asked 
if  she  would  grant  him  another 
sitting ;  he  was  determined  at  all 
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evente  that  her  portrait  shoald 
be  finished  before  they  parted — 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  that,  at 
any  rate.  So  Norah  sat,  and  the 
children  were  procured  and  kept 
quiet,  and  Qeo^rey  dabbled  away 
in  silence,  and  Fanny  chatted, 
and  Miss  Tennant  wrote  the  never- 
ending  letters,  and  Miss  Duff 
took  a  large  and  ponderous  vo- 
lume, and  held  it  up  close  to  her 
spectacled  eyes,  which  found  it 
very  improving  reading  for  the 
space  often  minutes  or  so;  but 
then  the  nose  began  to  read,  and 
then  the  mouth,  and  then  the 
chin,  till  at  last,  by  these  gradual 
descents,  the  book  arrived  quite 
surely  upside  down  in  her  lap, 
where  it  remained  comfortably 
reposing  on  Bijou's  fat  body  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  which  time  Miss  Duff 
awoke  with  a  little  start,  cleared 
her  throat,  turned  over  a  leaf 
bfiuikwards  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  resumed  her  reading,  and 
politely  remarked, 

'  I  sincerely  hope  you  did  not 
keep  quiet  on  my  account,  my 
dears ;  I  was  merely  puzzling  out 
a  rather  confusing  problem  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  and  can  al- 
ways think  best  with  my  eyes  shut.' 

*  I  hope  you  have  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  /  and  Geof- 
frey looked  up  rather  mischiev- 
ously from  his  painting  at  the 
funny  old  lady. 

*  0,  perfectly,  thank  you,  ^Ir. 
Lindy.  My  dear  mother,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  taught  me  early 
to  use  my  brains;  consequently 
there  are  few  even  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  which  I  cannot 
now  solve,  provided  only  I  am 
allowed  a  few  minutes'  undisturbed 
quiet.  But  you  need  not  all 
have  kept  so  veri/  still,'  she  added 
blandly;  'I  fear  I  was  some 
restraint  upon  your  conversation.' 

'  By  no  means,  aunt ;  it  would 
have  been  too  bad  to  have  inter- 


rupted you,  just  as  yon  had 
thought  it  out,'  said  Fanny  de- 
murely; for  the  old  lady  would 
have  been  furious  had  any  oae 
dared  to  suggest  that  she  had 
solved  the  problem  in  the  land  of 
Nod.  The  truth  was  that,  during 
her  sleep,  Teddy  had  upset  an 
inkbottle,  been  Ecolded,  and  sent 
up-stairs ;  Milly  had  turned  fnc- 
tious,  and  soon  followed  in  her 
brother's  footsteps ;  Miss  Tennant 
had  finished  her  correspondence, 
taken  her  work,  and  with  hei 
usual  loquacity  been  chatting  on 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hoar 
to  Fanny,  Norab,  and  Geofliey; 
and  still  Miss  Duff  had  slept  tiie 
sleep  of  the  just !  She  was  wide 
awake  enough  now,  though,  and 
came  over  to  criticise  and  remark 
on  the  picture. 

*  Pretty  fair,'  she  said,  eyeing 
it  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 
*  You  have  caught  the  folds  of 
Milly's  sash  admirably j  and  the 
faces  are  by  no  means  bad/  she 
added,  quite  as  an  afterthonghi 
'  Rather  unfinished,  though,  isn't 
itr 

*  Decidedly  so,  I  should  say !' 
answered  Geoffrey,  laughing;  *you 
would  not  like  me  to  leave  Mis 
Grant's  face  this  dreadful  hae, 
would  you  V 

'0  no ;  make  it  natural  and 
tidy-looking.  And  if  I  might 
suggest,  you  should  smooth  yooi 
hair  a  little.  Miss  Grant;  it  would 
add  infinitely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
picture.' 

*  For  pity's  sake  don't !'  cried 
Geoffrey  hastily,  as  Norah  was 
good-naturedly  about  to  comply. 
'It  is  perfect  at  present;  don't 
spoil  it,  pray,  on  any  account 
You  know,  Miss  Duff,  we  artists 
are  sadly  untidy  fellows,  and  have 
the  bad  taste  to  love  a  little  dis- 
order.    Shocking  depravity,  is  it 

not  r 

*  Well,  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Lindy'  (she  seemed  at 
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last  to  have  decided  upon  his 
name) ;  '  though  why,  if  you  see 
the  tchste  is  wrong,  you  don't  alter 
it,  I  cannot  understand.  To  me, 
there  is  no  beauty  in  a  rough 
head,'  she  continued,  looking 
pointedly  at  JS'orah.  *In  my 
young  days  my  mother  made  me 
brush  my  hair  systematically,  fifty 
times  on  each  side  daily,  and  sixty 
on  Sundays.' 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of 
this  brushing  or  not^  Miss  Duff 
had  at  present  three  neat  little 
curls  on  each  side  of  her  cap — but, 
alas,  not  her  own. 

'What  a  bore  it  must  have 
been  !'  observed  Leicester,  who 
had  strolled  into  the  room  during 
the  conversation.  'Didn't  you 
ahirk  the  number  sometimes  f 

'  In  those  days  girls  had  some 
idea  of  honour,  sir ;  and  also  faith 
in  their  mothers'  opinion/  an- 
swered the  injured  lady,  as  she 
picked  up  Bijou  and  marched  out 
of  the  room. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute, 
till  her  footsteps  had  died  away 
in  the  distance;  then  Fanny 
glanced  up,  and  catching  J^orah's 
eye  twinkling  suspiciously,  she 
went  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter 
herself. 

*Poor  aunt  Betsey,'  she  said. 
*  What  a  deal  imagination  can  do, 
to  be  sure !  To  hear  her  speak, 
one  would  think  she  had  been 
the  most  model  girl  possible  ;  and 
I  have  heard  she  was  the  most 
difficult  to  bring  up  of  all  her 
mother's  children — wayward  and 
obstinate.  Certainly  old  age  has 
its  privileges,  and  in  a  few  years' 
time  I  shall  b^in  to  enforce  on 
Ted  and  Milly  what  a  model  cha- 
racter I  was  in  my  young  days ; 
it  might  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  thejittle  monkeys.  That  Uke- 
ness  is  capital,'  she  continued, 
coming  round  to  examine  the  pic- 
ture ; '  that  is  Norah  exactly.  Isn't 
it  rather  a  sad  expression,  though) 


I  think  I  know  her  best  in  her 
bright  moods.  But  it  is  very 
good,  and  I  shall  be  very  fond  of 
my  picture,  I  can  assure  you ;  the 
children  are  perfect.' 

Fercival  had  deigned  no  remark 
on  the  subject,  good  or  bad.  He 
thoroughly  disliked  the  idea  of 
Korah  sitting  for  her  portrait  to 
Geoffrey  at  all. 

What  right  had  he  to  paint 
her  ?  he  should  like  to  know.  For 
his  part,  he  could  see  no  likeness 
in  the  daub.  It  was  no  more  like 
Norah  than  the  cat ;  he  had  never 
seen  such  an  expression  on  her  face ! 

No,  I  daresay  you  have  not, 
Mr.  Leicester.  I  do  not  fancy  you 
have  often  been  allowed  to  see 
the  tender  side  of  Norah's  charac- 
ter; perhaps  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  scornful  and 
sarcastic,  which  you  find  attractive 
enough,  it  is  true,  and  are  perhaps 
too  dense  and  conceited  to  feel 
the  sarcasm  or  recognise  the  scorn. 

'  What  tiresome  rain  that  is  !' 
said  Fanny,  moving  to  the  win- 
dow. *  GoDd  for  your  fishing, 
though,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lindsay  1 
Hark !  I  am  sure  I  heard  the 
avenue-gate  shutting.  Who  can 
be  coming  on  such  a  disagreeable 
day]  Ah,  here  they  are;  Jim 
and  Peter  Keith,  I  declare  !  They 
never  stay  at  home  for  bad 
weather  ;'  and  she  hurried  out  to 
meet  and  welcome  them,  Norah 
following. 

'How  do  you  dol'  called  out 
Jim,  as  they  came  up,  fresh  and 
rosy  after  their  long  walk.  *  I 
am  sure  you  did  not  expect  visi- 
tors to-day  ;  but  we  are  perfectly 
independent  of  rain  in  our  good 
waterproofs.  There  ?  as  she  dis- 
mantled herself  of  the  garment. 
*  Now  if  I  may  hang  this  up 
where  it  won't  do  any  damage  to 
property,  I  shall  be  as  dry  as  a 
toast ;  for,  you  see,  my  boots  are 
so  thick  they  don't  let  in  any 
water ;  and  now  that  I  have  rub- 
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bed  them  dry,  I  don't  think  that 
they  can  spoil  anything.' 

*  Never  fear,  dear  ;  there's  veiy 
little  to  spoil  here.  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  !  Come  in,  both  of 
you,  and  rest  What  tremendous 
^v'alkers  you  are !' 

*  O,  we  don't  think  anything  of 
this,  Mrs.  Boss,'  observed  Peter : 
'  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  cup 
of  tea  at  the  end — and  you 
always  have  such  delicious  tea — 
the  walk  seems  nothing.  You 
see,  Miss  Grant,  we  have  come 
so  many  years  to  the  Highlands, 
that  we  have  learnt  to  pay  no 
heed  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
weather,  and  go  out  in  the  rain 
just  as  much  as  in  sunshine.  One 
can't  catch  cold  here ;  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  such  a  thing  !' 

Norah  laughed. 

'I  should  think  you  ran  a 
pretty  fair  chance  of  that  to-day  ! 
What  a  horrid  drizzle  it  is  !' 

*  Not  half  bad  once  you  get  out, 
Miss  Grant.  I  should  advise 
you  to  try;  Highland  rain  is 
viholesome,'  remarked  Peter,  as 
they  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room.  *  0,  I  say  I  what  a  jolly 
picture  !  Capital  likeness !'  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  walked  up  to  it, 
expressing  his  approbation  in  no 
measured  terms.  *  Who  painted  it?' 

'  I  had  that  honour,'  said  Geof- 
frey, smiling  at  the  boy's  honest 
admiration. 

*Did  you  really?  You  must 
be  awfully  clever,  then  !  I  sup- 
pose you  couldn't  do  anything 
like  that,  now  V  turning  to  Perci- 
val,  who  stood  near,  listening 
with  no  great  pleasure  to  the 
shower  of  compliments  bestowed 
on  the  picture ;  and  he  answered, 
in  rather  a  piqued  tone, 

*  You  know,  Master  Peter,  every 
one's  talents  don't  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  YoUf  for  instance,  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  criticising 
art ;  Mr.  Lindsay  here  draws ; 
while  I — * 


*  Yes,  let's  hear  in  which  direc- 
tion your  talents  lie,'  said  the  pro- 
voking Peter,  who  had  taken  a 
tremendous  dislike  to  Percival 
since  the  day  of  the  picnic,  partly 
because  of  his  extreme  laziness, 
partly  on  account  of  a  certain 
patronising  manner  he  had  adopted 
towards  our  friend  Peter,  and  from 
an  exasperating  habit  he  had  of 
addressing  him  as  'Master  Peter/ 
and  does  not  a  youth  numbering 
some  one  -  and  -  twenty  snmmers 
bitterly  resent  such  treatment  ?  It 
was  too  bad,  and  Percival  should 
have  remembered  his  own  feelings 
at  that  age,  not  so  very  long  ago 
either. 

*  My  talents  V  he  answered ; '  0, 
well,  you  know,  it  is  a  trying 
thing  to  be  asked  to  act  as  one's 
own  trumpeter,  but  my  tagtes  de- 
cidedly lie  in  the  musical  line ;' 
then  noticing  the  comeis  of 
Norah's  mouth  twitching,  he 
quickly  changed  the  subject,  say- 
ing, '  It's  raining  just  now,  is  it 
notr 

The  remark  certainly  wanted 
originality. 

*  Why  don't  you  look  out  of  the 
window  Y  said  Peter.  '  Of  course 
it's  raining,  and  pretty  hard  too, 
the  drops  varying  in  size  from  a 
shilling  to  eighteenpence.' 

*Ah,  indeed!'  and  Percival 
never  observed  the  joke  till  lie 
heard  a  laugh  from  Norah  and 
her  merry  voice  say, 

'Don't  pass  off  stale  jokes  as 
your  own,  Mr.  Keith ;  that  is  not 
fair !' 

'  Pray  who  said  it  was  my  own, 
Miss  Grant  1  No,  when  I  make 
jokes  they  are  better  than  that; 
every  one  knows  it  was  an  Ameri- 
can who  made  that  clever  speech* 

They  were  all  comfortably  set- 
tled round  the  fire  by  this  time, 
Mr.  Boss  and  tea  having  entered 
together ;  and  any  one  peeping  in 
at  them  &om  without,  that  dreaiy 
September  day,  would  have  been 
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fltrnck  hj  the  air    of  tborongh 
comfort  that  pervaded  the  party. 

*  I  must  not  forget  the  real 
object  of  oar  call,  Mrs.  Ross,'  he- 
gan  Jim,  handing  Fanny  a  note ; 
'  it  is  mother^s  answer  to  your  de- 
lightful invitation.  Some  of  us 
i^ill  he  overjoyed  to  come ;  how 
jolly  of  you  to  give  a  dance  P 

^Mrs.  Koss,  I  contradict  my 
sister's  statement  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  Mrs.  Malaprop  would 
say ;  the  idea  of  a  dance  simply 
drives  me  to  the  borders  of  in- 
sanity with  delight.  Fve  always 
thought  you  charming,  but  now  I 
worship  the  very  ground  you  walk 
on.' 

'I  say,  young  man,  I  rather 
think  you  foi^t  that  you  are  talk- 
ing to  my  wife  and  that  I  am  in 
the  room,'  laughed  Mr.  Ross,  much 
amused. 

*  Ko ;  but,  Mr.  Ross,  you  must 
really  excuse  a  little  wUdness  in 
my  speech ;  the  mere  idea  of  a 
dance  sets  my  mind  off  the  balance 
and  creates  incoherence.' 

'I  don't  fancy  the  balance  is 
ever  very  steady,'  remarked  his 
sister ;  '  and  now,  if  you  have  said 
all  you  wish,  perhaps  I  majp  be 
allowed  to  deliver  mother^s  mes- 
sage undisturbed.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  asking  us  all,  dear 
Mrs.  Ross;  but  such  an  army 
would  be  too  great  an  infliction 
for  you.  If  we  may,  though,  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  fill  two  car- 
riages and  come.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear,' 
answered  Mrs.  Ross.  '  Come  all, 
if  you  can  manage  it  and  care  to 
do  so ;  for  in  such  a  meeting  it  is 
qtute  a  case  of  ''the  more  the 
merrier,"  and  I  am  very  anxious 
that  you  and  Peter  should  come 
over  before  the  others — say  on 
Wednesday ;  you  would  be  such 
a  help  in  the  decorations.  We 
have  plenty  of  bedrooms  if  you 
will  excuse  rather  small  quarters.' 

'Put  me  up  the  chimney,  in 


the  coalscuttle,  on  the  door-mat, 
anywhere  so  that  I  may  come ;' 
and  Peter  beamed  at  the  idea. 

'  I  wish,  Peter,'  said  Jim, '  that 
you  would  kindly  retire  to  tho 
nursery ;  your  manners  are  not  fit 
for  polite  society.  Pray  excuse 
him,  Miss  Grant ;  his  mind  is,  as 
he  says,  rather  off  the  balance 
just  now.  We  should  both  im- 
mensely enjoy  coming,  I  know; 
and  if  it  can  possibly  be  managed, 
we  will.  Peter  could  at  all  events, 
but  I  doubt  if  mother  could  spare 
me  for  so  long  just  now ;  you  see 
we  have  such  a  houseful  of 
visitors.  But  perhaps  I  might 
come  on  the  Thursday ;  I  think 
I  could  manage  that  nicely.' 

'  Come  when  you  can,  Jim,  so 
long  as  you  do  come ;  any  time 
will  suit  us.' 

*  Do  you  feel  none  the  worse 
for  your  day  on  the  hill,  Mies 
Keith  V  asked  Geoffrey,  who 
rather  admired  the  jolly  frank 
girl. 

'O  no;  why  should  I?  But 
speaking  of  that  reminds  me  I 
have  a  piece  of  news  to  impart : 
can  any  one  guess  it  f 

'A  wedding,'  suggested  Per- 
cival,  the  subject  being  one  very 
near  his  heart. 

'Well,  not  exactly  that  yet; 
but  an  engagement,  at  all  events. 
Now  who  are  the  happy  couple, 
do  you  think  V 

*  Not  difficult  to  guess  that,' 
Said  Fanny,  laughing.  '  Miss  Julia 
Graham  and  Mr.  Ward,  I  sup- 
pose? 

*  Yes,  those  are  the  guilty  par- 
ties; they  each  confessed  the 
matter  privately  to  mother  on 
their  return  home  last  Thursday, 
and  the  dear  soul  made  it  public 
at  once.  Not  that  they  intended 
to  keep  it  quiet  themselves — just 
the  reverse;  for  they  go  billing 
and  cooing  over  the  house  till  one 
gets  perfectly  disgusted.  I  can't 
open  a  door  now  but  I  am  sure 
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to  come  upon  the  couple ;  and  then 
they  look  awkward  and  I  look 
awkward,  and  have  to  apologise 
for  entering  a  public  room  in  my 
own  house.  1  never  heard  such 
nonsense  as  it  is.' 

'  Letting  out  state  secrets,  Miss 
Keith.  Wait  till  your  time  comes; 
I  suspect  we  shall  hear  a  different 
story  then,'  laughed  Mr.  Boss. 

*  I  don't  mean  to  have  a  time 
at  all ;  I  am  far  too  happy  as  I 
am,  and  don*t  wish  ever  to  change. 
Life  is  just  splendid,  I  think,  and 
I  enjoy  it  to  the  full.'  Then, 
fearing  she  had  been  rather  out- 
spoken with  two  strange  gentle- 
men present,  she  stopped  suddenly, 
blushing. 

The  good-natured  Peter,  no- 
ticing her  confusion,  came  to  the 
rescue  with  more  tact  than  one 
would  have  given  him  credit  for, 
remarking  in  abroad  Scotch  accent 
adopted  for  the  occasion, 

*  And  how  many  will  ye  be  for 
havin',  Mrs.  Eoss,  whativir,  a  good 
few,  may  be  V 

Fanny  answered,  laughing  at 
the  conucal  boy, 

'Every  one  has  not  answered 
yet,  but  I  think  we  shall  be 
about  fifty.     Will  that  suit  you  f 

*  A  perfect  number  I  Just  twice 
twenty -five,  just  ten  more  than 
forty,  just  ten  less  than  sixty,  just 
five  less  than — ' 

*  Peter,  do  stop ;  how  foolish 
you  are  1  What  will  every  one 
think  of  you  1  I  shall  never  take^ 
you  out  calling  again  if  you  can't 
behave  like  a  gentleman,'  said  his 
sister. 

At  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Duff  slowly 
entered  with  Bijou  in  her  arms. 
Norah  expected  to  hear  again  that 
*  the  position  was  awkwi^  ;*  but 
this  time  Fanny  was  too  quick 
for  the  old  lady,  who  could  only 
curtsy  solemnly  in  answer  to 
the  introductions.  Peter's  mouth 
twitched  as  he  responded  to  the 


curtsy  with  his  best  how ;  hat 
he  was  a  thorough  gentleman, 
despite  his  many  oddities,  and 
sprang  forward  to  wheel  up  the 
most  comfortable  chair  he  coiM 
find  for  the  old  lady.  She  re- 
laxed her  stiff  manner,  and 
smiled  grimly  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attentions ;  and  Fanny,  see- 
ing her  hand  dive  into  the  capa- 
cious pocket,  trembled  lest  she 
should  be  about  to  offer  him  a 
peppermint,  the  highest  mark  of 
her  esteem.  But  luckily  her  hand 
safely  appeared  again  with  only 
the  gold  spectacles,  which  their 
owner  put  on,  and  proceeded  to 
scan  carefully  the  countenances 
of  the  new-comers.  She  certainly 
could  not  in  honesty  accuse  either 
of  looking  vain,  for  they  were 
both  as  quiet  in  dress  and  ap- 
pearance as  it  was  possible  to  be ; 
but  it  struck  her  that  Jim  looked 
'  off-hand  and  rough,  not  modest 
enough  for  a  young  girl,'  as  she 
afterwards  confided  to  Fanny.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  latter  showed 
symptoms  of  liking  for  any  new 
friend.  Miss  Duff  was  sure  to  dis- 
approve of  the  attachment,  and 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  A 
girl  made  to  order,  following 
Miss  Duff's  instructions,  would 
have  been  a  queer  production  in- 
deed. 

'  We  have  just  been  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  proposed 
dance,  aunt  Betsey,'  began  her 
good-natured  little  niece,  anxious 
to  bring  her  into  the  conversa- 
tion. 

*  Have  you  ?' 

'  And  we  think  the  hall  wiU 
be  the  best  place  to  dance  in. 
You  see  there  will  be  plenty  of 
room  there,  and  we  can  settle  yoa 
comfortably  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  you  will  see  the  fun  with- 
out having  too  much  noise  and 
bustle.' 

•  Can  you  V 

Peter's  gravity  could  stand  no 
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moTe;  he  hastily  retired  to  the 
windoWy  where  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  ensued.  Eetarning  re- 
stored in  a  minute  or  two,  he 
gravely  ohserved  that  '  it  con- 
tinued to  rain' — ^a  fact  they  all 
saw  for  themselves. 

Miss  Duff  disapproved  of  danc- 
ing *  on  principle,'  and  no  words 
of  hers  should  sanction  the  vain 
pastime.  Fanny  knew  her  aunt's 
peculiarities  well,  and  that,  were 
she  only  not  contradicted  and 
argued  with,  the  wind  would 
suddenly  veer  round,  and  she 
would  probably  be  all  smiles  and 
amiability  on  the  festal  day  it- 
self. 

Poor  lonely  old  woman!  made 
so  entirely  by  her  own  doing. 
She  really  was  not  half  bad  at 
heart,  and  did  honestly  try  to  act 
up  to  her  own  peculiar  principles. 
Unfortunately  they  were  such 
queer  ones.  She  appeared  to  con- 
sider it  a  part  of  her  duty  to 
knock  on  the  head,  as  far  as  she 
could,  any  plans  for  amusement, 
however  harmless,  which  seemed 
likely  to  prosper.  She  also  con- 
sidered that  all  should  take 
their  view  of  life  from  her  expe- 
rience, and  look  at  it  through 
her  own  particular  spectacles ; 
also,  that  the  more  we  wept  and 
the  less  we  laughed  in  travelling 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  the 
happier  our  journey  would  be. 
She  remembered  '  there  is  a  time 
to  weep,'  but  forgot  that  the  Wise 
Man  also  said,  'there  is  a  time  to 
laugh.'  Ah,  surely  we  need  not 
try  to  alter  God's  beautiful  Bun- 
shine  ;  the  shadows  will  reach  us 
all  soon  enough. 

The  visitors  soon  took  their 
departure;  for  they  had  a  five 
miles'  walk  home,  and  would  be 
late  for  dinner  if  they  lingered. 
They  had  discussed  all  the  plans 
and  arrangements  for  the  coming 
dance,  and  settled  that  it  was  to 
be  a  decided  success.      So  now 


they  hurried  over  the  farewells, 
and  departed. 

'Jim,  my  dear,'  said  her  bro- 
ther, as  they  trudged  home,  '  do 
you  observe  how  the  land  lies  at 
Eobin  Lodge  just  now?' 

'  No  ;  how  V  asked  Jim,  turn- 
ing round  to  look  at  it.  '  What 
do  you  mean  ?' 

*  You  dear  practical  old  Jim  ! 
I  did  not  mean  literally,  of  course. 
Can't  you  see  what  are  the  designs 
of  that  young  goose  Leicester 
towards  Miss  Grant  V 

*  Yes,  of  course  I  can.' 

*  Well,  do  you  think  they  will 
succeed  Y 

*  I  think,  Peter,  my  son,  that 
Ted  and  I  are  more  likely  to  make 
a  match  of  it  some  day  than  that 
your  friend  l^liss  Grant  will  ever 
marry  Mr.  Leicester  —  at  least, 
such  is  my  humble  opinion.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

'  Love,  the  sole  disease  thou  canst  not  cure.* 

Pope. 

So  the  time  went  by,  nothing 
very  particular  happening,  one 
day  passing  much  like  another. 
Norah  kept  valiantly  to  her  re- 
solves, carrying  them  out  in  part 
successfully.  She  tried  to  be 
frank  and  natural  in  any  neces- 
sary intercourse  with  Geoffrey, 
but,  whenever  she  could,  avoided 
his  company,  sticking  as  closely 
as  possible  to  Fanny  or  Miss  Ten- 
nant.  That  secret  discovery 
weighed  on  her  like  a  heavy  bur- 
den, the  dread  of  some  day  dis- 
closing it  unawares  often  render- 
ing her  truly  miserable.  Some- 
times, when  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween Geoffrey's  company  or  Per- 
cival's,  she  would  choose  that  of 
the  latter,  little  as  she  enjoyed  it ; 
anything  was  better  than  the  con- 
stant wearing  strain  she  had  to 
put  on  her  every  word  and 
thought  when  with  Geoffrey ;  and 
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he  noticed  the  change,  and  ac- 
counted for  it  in  his  own  way. 
Had  he  been  less  reseived,  made 
a  dean  breast  of  it,  and  confided 
some  of  his  hopes  and  longings  to 
his  friend y  Edward  Koss,  the  lat- 
ter, being  an  impartial  on-looker, 
who  could  see  both  sides  of  the 
question,  would  without  doubt 
have  helped  him  and  held  out 
some  encouragement.  But  Geof- 
frey was  reserved,  and,  I  suppose, 
had  hardly  made  a  confidence  to 
any  one  in  his  life :  he  judged  for 
himself,  and  in  this  cose  judged 
wrongly.  Poor  little  Norah  !  this 
was  rather  a  sad  time  for  her; 
everything  seemed  getting  into 
such  a  hopeless  muddle.  How  she 
longed  for  the  time  when  she 
might  turn  her  face  homewards  ! 
Ah,  truly  this  visit  had  not  proved 
so  pleasant  as  last  year's !  She 
acted  her  best  just  now,  but  some- 
times she  doubted  what  was  best. 
She  could  not  attach  herself  to 
Fanny  all  day  long ;  if  she  talked 
much  to  Percival  he  became  so 
officiously  attentive  as  to  make 
her  dread  the  consequences ;  and 
the  fear  of  disclosing  her  secret 
weighed  on  her  like  a  nightmare, 
and  made  her  watchfully  avoid 
anything  like  a  tete-d-tete  walk 
or  talk  with  Geofirey.  The  very 
fear  of  betraying  the  true  state  of 
her  feeHngs  made  her  endeavour 
to  appear  particularly  bright  and 
cheerful ;  but  the  kind-hearted 
Fanny  saw  through  the  little  de- 
ceits, noticed  the  often  exaggerated 
spirits,  and  sympathised  deeply 
in  her  heart,  though  no  word 
could  she  say  on  the  subject. 

I  should  be  sorry  for  any  one 
to  condemn  Geoffrey  as  weak 
and  irresolute ;  he  was  not  that. 
But  here  he  was  staying  in  the 
same  house  with  a  man  who  had 
chosen  to  make  him  his  confidant, 
had  told  him  of  his  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  intrusted  to  his  keep- 
ing the  dearest  secret  he  possessed. 


Could  he  in  honour  take  any 
steps  in  the  matter  till  that  man's 
fate  had  been  decided)  Besides, 
he  had  been  told,  surely  on  good 
authority,  that  Norah's  likings,  if 
nothing  stronger,  went  out  to- 
wards Leicester ;  and  that  same 
authority  had  not  failed  to  add  a 
little  remark  here  and  a  litUe  woid 
there,  all  tending  in  the  satDe 
direction.  The  hand  that  had 
lit  the  flame  kept  the  fire  hom- 
ing. Of  late,  too,  Norah  had  ap- 
peared kinder  in  manner  to  Per- 
cival, and  snubbed  him  less ;  veiy 
likely  the  occasional  rehuffs  she 
bestowed  on  him  still  were  only 
adopted  in  order  to  hide,  with 
maidenly  reserve,  the  true  state  of 
her  feelings.  At  times  Geoffrey 
determined  to  shorten  his  vifii^ 
make  up  some  pretext  for  retura- 
ing  to  London,  and  in  his  qaiet 
studio  paint  himself  into  a  more 
peaceful  frame  of  mind.  He 
could  endure  this  strain  no  longer. 
But  each  time,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  resolve  was  made,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  die  a  natural  death ;  he 
could  not  tear  himself  away  so 
long  as  one  inch  of  hope  remainei 
So  he  lingered  on,  Norah  becom- 
ing, in  his  eyes,  day  by  day  more 
lovely,  day  by  day  more  lovable, 
and  the  longing  to  possess  her 
increasing  in  proportion. 

Percival's  mind  was  made  up 
on  the  matter ;  Norah  had  let  him 
speak  more  to  her  lately,  not  re- 
pulsed him  quite  so  often :  sorely 
these  were  good  signs  1  He  would 
wait  till  the  evening  of  the  dance ; 
an  opportunity  must  then  arise 
when  he  could  tell  her  of  his  love 
and  hopes.  He  would  not  then 
be  prevented  by  anything  she 
might  say  from  doing  so.  An 
answer  one  way  or  the  other  he 
would  have.  Such,  then,  were 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  party 
at  Eobin  Lodge ;  and  so  the  time 
went  on  till  the  day  before  the 
dance  anived. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

*  Youth  will  never  live  to  age  without 
they  keep  themielves  in  breath  with 
exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyf  ulness.' 

Sib  Philip  Sidney. 

What  a  delightful  stir  a  dance 
in  the  house  does  make,  to  be  sure  ! 
At  least,  so  think  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  Every- 
thing is  upside  down  and  topsy- 
turvy. You  find  your  way  into 
the  drawing-room,  for  instance, 
with  the  laudable  desire  to  employ 
a  little  spare  time  in  practising 
some  difficult  piece ;  and  lo  !  the 
music-stand  and  all  its  contents 
have  departed  to  the  lumber-room 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Ah,  well, 
now  no  one  can  blame  you  if  you 
do  not  get  that  difficult  passage 
right  by  a  certain  day  for  crabbed 
Signor  Fireworks;  for  had  you 
not  the  very  best  desire  in  the 
world  to  do  so,  and  your  music 
has  been  conveyed  away  without 
any  one  consulting  your  wishes  ? 
If  there  are  children  and  a  gover- 
ness in  the  house,  how  the  little 
rep^bates  do  enjoy  the  fun  !  They 
cannot  have  their  schoolroom  to- 
day ;  O  no,  it  is  to  be  used  for  refresh- 
ments ;  and  if  you  go  into  it  just 
now  you  will  find  the  head  of 
everything  where  on  other  days 
its  tail  would  be.  And  if  a  spe- 
cial much-disliked  lesson-book  be 
desired  on  that  day,  a  search  for 
it  is  sure  to  end  fruitlessly,  and 
the  evil  hour  is  postponed.  *  For 
really.  Miss  Smith,  who  could  find 
anything  in  such  a  mess  V  The 
servants  enjoy  the  excitement  too, 
and  cheerfully  do  extra  work  with- 
out, as  at  other  times,  pausing  to 
ponder  on  their  ^  rights'  and  con- 
sider '  whether  missis  had  engaged 
them  to  do  it.' 

So  much  for  the  day  of  the 
dance ;  and  supposing  that  eyery- 
thing  goes  off  to  i)erfection— 
that  there  are  no  heart-break- 
ing disappointments  at  the  last 
minute ;  that  Mary's  dress  arrives 
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in  time,  and  does  fit  and  is  becom- 
ing ;  that  Emily  has  just  as  many 
dances  as  she  had  hoped  for  with 
a  certain  desirable  guest ;  suppos- 
ing, as  I  say,  that  all  these  events 
happen  just  as  they  ought,  that 
there  is  no  hitch  to  regret  in  the 
whole  affair,  what  are  the  feelings 
of  the  party  in  general  on  the  fol- 
lowing day — the  day  'after  the 
dance' 1  Well,  to  begin  with, 
Monsieur  le  P^re  and  his  sons  are 
perhaps  business  men,  and  must 
leave  the  house  by  nine.  They 
come  down  at  the  usual  time,  and 
a  loud  peal  at  the  dining-room 
bell  announces  their  arrival  to  the 
rest  of  the  household.  The  tired 
servants  have,  naturally  enough, 
*  overslept  themselves,  and  break- 
fast is  late  in  consequence  ;  so  the 
poor  men,  the  most  good-natured 
kindly  fellows  on  earth  usually, 
get  their  breakfast  as  best  they 
may,  lose  their  train  and  their 
tempers,  and  depart  in  ire. 

About  ten  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly stroll,  one  by  one,  into  the  break- 
fast-room, all  except  the  mother, 
who  is  quite  knocked  up  by  last 
night's  entertainment,  and  is  now 
trying  to  sleep  away  a  bad  sick 
headache.  The  poor  governess 
and  her  charges  are  feeling  cross 
and  out  of  sorts  ;  for  the  children 
stayed  up  far  too  late  last  night, 
and  having  devoured  just  twice  as 
much  supper  as  was  good  for 
them,  now  feel  bilious  and  fretful, 
and  disinclined  for  work.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  house  perhaps 
enjoy  this  time  most  j  for  they 
have  a  cosy  breakfast  down-stairs, 
and  chat  over  last  night's  events, 
while  they  play  with  the  break- 
fast :  none  of  them  feel  much  in- 
clined to  eat  But  look  even  at 
them  by  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Mary  reclines  in  an  arm- 
chair, pretending  to  read,  but  the 
book  has  twice  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  she  very  nearly  after 
it.    Emily   makes    no    pretence 
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about  the  matter,  but  Blumben 
sweetly  and  openly  on  the  sofa ; 
two  of  the  most  energetic  and 
sensible  of  the  party  have  gene 
out  to  walk  off  the  effects  of  the 
over -heated  rooms;  and  a  young 
lady  who  is  staying  in  the  house 
retired  some  half  hour  ago  to  ber 
own  chamber  to  read  '  for  her 
society/  she  said — '  that  must  not 
be  neglected,  even  to-day.'  And, 
gentle  reader,  if  you  and  I  were  to 
go  to  that  studious  lady's  room 
just  now  we  should  find  a  com- 
fortable fire,  a  large  armchair 
before  it,  and  in  it  a  pretty  girl 
fast  asleep,  with  Half- Hours  with 
the  Bed  Authors  upside  down  in 
her  lap. 

AndO,  the  overpowering  sweet- 
ness of  bed  that  night  I — when 
slumber  comes  as  soon  as  your 
head  touches  the  pillow,  and  you 
sleep  a  dreamless  sleep,  till  the 
dressing-bell  wakes  you  next 
morning.  For  last  night,  though 
you  slept  seemingly  soundly 
enough,  were  you  not  dancing 
over  again  all  your  dances,  getting 
lost  in  endless  and  involved  con- 
versations, flying  down-stairs  in 
imagination,  instead  of  walking 
in  sober  fashion,  and  saying  and 
doing  a  host  of  ridiculous  and 
absurd  things  t 

Such  is  a  bare  statement  of  facts, 
theJ.ruth  of  which  cdl  who  have 
given  a  dance  in  their  own  houses 
must  confess;  and  yet  do  we 
enjoy  each  dance  as  it  comes 
less  than  the  last,  because  we 
have  learnt  what  to-morrow's  ex- 
perience will  bo  1  Does  the  pre- 
paration beforehand  get  less  excit- 
ing ?  Do  we  help  in  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  formerly  1  Dear 
friends,  if  among  3'our  ten  you  can 
number  one  light  fantastic  toe, 
the  answer  will  assuredly  be '  No.' 

Somehow  the  mere  idea  of 
dancing  fills  the  heart  of  every 
young  and  healthy  girl  with  plea- 
sure.    Such  a  natural,  and  surely 


such  a  harmless  pleasure  also,  that 
one  wonders  how  any  one  can 
really  disapprove  of  it.  The  love 
for  it,  of  moving  gracefully  ia 
time  to  well-marked  music,  seems 
to  have  been  implanted  in  us, 
whether  we  will  or  not ;  for  look 
at  the  good-natured  organ-giinder 
playing  his  store  of  dance-moafi 
to  the  group  of  little  street  chil* 
dren  who  are  capering  and  career- 
ing to  it,  often  keeping  veiy 
good  time  too,  and  enjoying  tbeii 
Httle  excitement  just  as  much  as 
the  young  lady  in  the  ballroom. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  indulged  in  a 
very  lengthy  preface  to  this  chap- 
ter ;  but  I  got  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  allowed  my  pen  *  to 
trot,'  forgetful  of  our  friends  at 
the  Lodge.  For  my  description 
was  not  of  a  dance  in  the  High- 
lands ;  I  was  picturing  to  myself 
a  crush  in  a  heated  ballroom  in 
London. 

It  being  the  day  before,  not 
after,  the  dance,  everything  vras 
in  the  delightful  stage  of  confd- 
sion,  and  every  one  in  a  delight- 
ful state  of  bustle,  bright  spirits, 
and  good-humour.  Jim  and  Peter 
Keith  had  duly  arrived,  a  room 
having  been  prepared  for  that 
young  gentleman,  which  made  his 
plan  of  passing  the  night '  up  the 
chimney,  in  the  coal-scuttle,  or  on 
the  door-mat'  wholly  unnecessary. 
They  had  all  worked  hard  during 
the  day,  bringing  in  heaps  of  palms 
and  evergreens,  wherewith  to 
adorn  the  rooms  and  hall.  The 
flowers  they  would  arrange  to- 
morrow, when  they  would  haTO 
the  harder  task  of  coaxing  the 
greedy  old  gardener  to  give  them 
as  many  as  they  required  ;  for  he 
rather  laboured,  like  many  gentle- 
men of  his  profession,  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  ^  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed,'  and  would  not  ac- 
knowledge Mr.  Boss's  right  to  his 
own  flowers  when  the  question  of 
cutting  them  arose. 
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They  bad  had  a  good  deal  of 
£uii  oyer  the  decorating  this  after- 
noon, for  there  had  been  plenty  of 
merry  talking.  Tete -d-iete  converse 
Tvas  out  of  the  question,  as  they 
-were  all  working  hard  over  their 
garland-making  at  the  large  round 
"table  in  the  hall,  and  Norah  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  put  her  feel- 
ings in  her  pocket,  and  enjoy  the 
fiin  of  the  dance  to  the  uttermost. 
Peter  had  been  keeping  them  all 
merry    and    laughing    over    the 
queer  stories  he  told  of  a  High- 
land dance  he  had  been  at  in  ano- 
ther part  of  Scotland,  some  time 
ago,   where   the  company,   after 
having  retired  to  supper,  disco- 
vered, on  their  return  to  the  ball- 
room, the  piper  totally  incapaci- 
tated and  fast  asleep  in  a  corner, 
his  head  peacefully  reposing  on 
his  empty  bagpipes ;  and  the  fid- 
dler in  an  equally  disgraceful  con- 
dition, careering  about  the  room, 
dancing  an  impromptu  jig  by  him- 
self, and  vainly  endeavouring  to 
draw  melodious  sounds  from  the 
wooden  back  of  his  violin  I 

*Yes,  truly,*  said  Mr.  Boss, 
laughing,  'it  is  ticklish  work 
choosing  and  engaging  any  of 
these  Highland  pipers;  for  even 
though  steady  enough  men  on 
ordinary  occasions,  they  seem  to 
consider  they  have  not  quite  per- 
formed their  duty  if  they  do  not 
go  home  slightly  the  worse  for 
their  evening's  entertainment. 
However,  I  really  think  I  may 
safely  trust  old  Dugald  to-morrow 
night,  for  he  assures  me  he  **  does 
not  taste ;"  by  the  bye,  he  also  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  signed  the 
pledge  three  times,  evidently  con- 
sidering that  after  such  a  declara- 
tion I  could  no  longer  distrust  his 
sobriety;  but  I  really  think  he 
has  signed  it  for  the  last  time,  as 
I  hear  he  is  a  most  steady  and 
reliable  old  piper.  It  is  our 
country's  greatest  curse,  this 
drunkenness,'  he  added  gravely ; 


*  unless  one  has  seen  some  of  its 
effects  no  one  can  imagine  how 
great.' 

*  Then  why  don't  you  all  sign 
the  pledge?  I  did,  long  ago,' 
grimly  remarked  Miss  Duff  from 
her  comer. 

Fanny  had  proved  perfectly 
correct  in  her  conjectures ;  for  the 
old  lady  had  entirely  changed  her 
opinions  concerning  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  the  dance,  and  was  now 
cheerfully  making  up  a  many- 
coloured  bow  wherewith  to  adorn 
her  beloved  Bijou  on  the  festal 
evening,  when  the  darling  would 
be  sure  to  make  a  point  of  run- 
ning at  everybody's  heels  and 
playfully  snapping;  so  amusing 
and  so  clever,  the  dear  I 

Miss  Duff  continued,  *I  con- 
sider the  custom  of  signing  the 
pledge  an  excellent  one,  which 
shoidd  be  encouraged  in  every 
way.  If  you  had  any  sense, 
Fanny,  you  would  have  enlisted 
at  least  young  Edward  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Temperance  Society ;  it 
would  be  an  immense  safeguard.' 

Mr.  Eoss  could  not  resist 
smiling  as  he  answered, 

*  I  think,  my  dear  aunt,  you 
forget  that  my  small  son  numbers 
yet  only  six  years,  and,  I  fear, 
could  hardly  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  an  arrangement ; 
if  he  should  desire  it  when  he  is 
old  enough,  I  assure  you  I  will 
place  no  obstacle  in  his  way.  At 
the  same  time,  except  in  cases 
where  people  have  not  sufficient 
control  over  themselves  to  resist 
this  particular  temptation,  or 
for  the  sake  of  example,  I  prefer 
not  binding  myself  down  by  any 
such  rule.  But  I  shall  certainly 
train  my  children,  as  my  father 
trained  me,  to  leave  stimulants  of 
every  kind  alone,  unless  when 
they  are  needed  for  health's  sake, 
when  you  know,  my  dear  aunt, 
we  are  told  on  the  best  authority 
to  "use  a  little  wine."* 
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Mifls  Doff  grunted,  and  replied 
that  she  always  considered  St. 
Paul  very  Broad  Church  in  his 
views ;  she  preferred  to  rememher 
that '  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.' 

They  had  finished  the  making 
of  the  wreaths  now,  and   Peter 
volunteered    to    put    them    up. 
Perched  on  the  top  of  the  high 
ladder,  he  looked  decidedly  in  his 
element.     They  all  handed  him 
up  their  work ;  and  as,  one  by 
one,  the  decorations  were  fastened 
securely  in  their  places,  the  hall 
began  to  wear  quite  a  state  and 
festive  appearance.      A  piece  of 
Norah's  handiwork  had  come  un- 
done, and  Geoffrey  was  helping 
her  to  repair  it;  they  stood  near  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  where  Percival 
of  course  also  was,  ready  to  offer 
his  quite   unnecessary  help   and 
advice.     The  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  the  mischiev- 
ous Peter,  first  catching  Fanny's 
eye,    quickly    twisted    a  laurel- 
branch  into  the  shape  of  a  crown, 
and,  pointing  at  the  group  below 
him,  feigned  first  to  place  it  on 
Percival's  heed  and  then  on  Geof- 
frey's, mutely  asking  her  help  in 
the  decision.     Fanny  shook  her 
head  at  him,  fearing  lest  one  of 
the    unconscious    three     should 
glance  up  and  discover  the  panto- 
mime.    Kind  little  lady  !  if  she 
could  have  had  her  way  she  would 
have  enjoyed  nothing  better  than 
to  make  a  triumphal  arch  herself, 
and  see  Geoffrey  and  Noiah  hap- 
pily crowned  king  and  queen  un- 
der it     She  was,  in  truth,  begin- 
ning to   lose  heart,  for  all  her 
plots  and  plans  seemed  coming  to 
nothing:  here  was  Norah's  visit 
more    than    half  over,   Geoffrey 
would  leave  soon  too,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  got  no  farther, 
and,  indeed,  to  be  not  even  on 
such  friendly  terms  as  they  were 
the  first  day  they  met. 

That  evening  wore  pleasantly 


and  brightly  away,  for  wherever 
Peter  Keith  was  there  was  laugh- 
ter.    After  dinner  he  undertook 
to  teach  the  less  well-infonned 
members  of  the  party  the  different 
steps  of  a  Highland  reel,  in  which 
he  was  rather  a  proficient;  and 
they  made  such  fun  over  it  that 
even  the  stem  Miss  Duff  relaxed, 
and  was  once  actually  discovered 
laughing  hysterically  in  her  chaii. 
Percival  practising  his  steps  was 
a  sight  to  behold.    He  was  rather 
a  good  waltzer ;  his  languid  moTe- 
ments  did  not  matter  there ;  bnt 
as    to    instilling    any    life    and 
energy  into  him,  without  which 
he  could  certainly  never  leama 
reel,  why,  that  was  a  sheer  im- 
possibility;    and    though  Peter 
capered  and  pranced,  leaped  high 
into  the  air,  and  shouted  encour- 
agement,  Percival    flapped  aim- 
lessly about,  knowing  in  conse- 
quence little  more  at  the  end  of 
his  lesson  than  at  the  beginning. 
Miss  Tennant  proved  not  much 
more   apt,   for    she    insisted  on 
making  tiny  mincing  steps;  she 
considered  it   unladylike  to  do 
anything  else,  and  looked  more 
like  those  little   figures  of  men 
and  women  on  wire  legs  which 
dance  on  the  notes  of  a  piano, 
than  anything  else  I  can  think 
of.     Peter  declared  in  a  broken- 
hearted manner  that  were  it  not 
for    iN'orah    and    Geoffrey,  vho 
soon   caught  up   the   idea,  and 
learned  at  least  some  of  the  many 
steps,  his  reputation  as  dancing- 
master  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.    They  were  pretty  well  tired 
by  time  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
retired  early  to  bed,  to  be  fresh 
for  their  extra  work  to-morrow. 
When  the  ladies  went  up-steirs, 
Peter  gallantly  offered  Miss  Doff 
his  arm,  carried  her  candle  and 
workbox  for   her,  and,  bending 
low  as  he  pressed  her  hand,  hoped 
she  would  enjoy  a  good  night^s 
rest      '  And  if  anything  should 
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distoib  you  daring  the  hours  of 
darkness,  ma'am,  just  call  for  me, 
my  room  is  not  far  distant,  and  a 
flash  of  lightning  shall  transport 
me  to  your  door ;  and  don't  for- 
get to  keep  a  dance  for  me  to- 
morrow.' 

Miss  Duff  smiled  affably,  curt- 
sied low,  was  sorry  her  dancing- 
days  were  over,  told  him  he  was 
a  very  good  boy,  and  she  would 
be  sure  to  tell  his  mother  so  when 
ahe  saw  her  to-morrow.  Peter 
gravely  thanked  her,  and  as  soon 
as  her  door  was  safely  shut  stuffed 
bis  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  to 
keep  himself  from  laughing,  took 
it  out  again  when  the  spasm  had 
passed,  composed  his  features,  and 
gravely  marched  down  -  stairs, 
where  he  made  jokes  simply  that 
he  might  be  allowed  a  hearty 
laugh;  for  his  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous had  been  much  tickled  by 
the  pompous  and  peculiar  old 
lady,  and  he  felt  if  it  were  not 
allowed  to  have  its  way  evil  con- 
sequences might  follow.  His 
veiy  merriment  provoked  laughter, 
and,  as  Mr.  Ross  remarked  to  his 
wife  that  night, 

'  I  don't  ever  remember  having  a 
more  hilarious  time  over  my  cigar. 
That  boy  is  a  true-hearted  gentle- 
manly oddity,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  satisfied  if  Teddy  grows  up 
such,  a  character.' 

*  The  little  monkey  bids  fair  to 
be  as  great  a  pickle,  at  all  events. 
I  only  hope  the  good  qualities 
may  be  the  same  fdso,'  answered 
Fanny,  as  some  of  her  young 
hox>eful's  last  pranks  rose  to  her 
remembrance. 

The  next  day  proved  even 
busier  than  yesterday,  there  was 
sach  a  number  of  things  to  be 
done  before  evening.  Luckily  it 
was  fine ;  for  Norah  had  set  her 
heart  on  an  excursion  to  the  wood 
io  get  some  of  the  beautiful  bright- 
coloured  oak-leaves — ^they  would 
be  such  a  help  in  the  decorations, 


she  thought.  Soon  after  break- 
fast she  was  departing  for  this 
object,  when  she  came  across 
Miss  Tennant,  who  offered  to  ac- 
company her.  They  had  hardly 
reached  the  avenue-gate  before 
footsteps  were  heard  hastily  run- 
ning after  them,  and  Jim's  voice 
calling  out, 

*  How  intensely  mean  of  you 
both  to  slink  off  in  this  fashion, 
without  ever  inviting  me !  I 
want  to  come  too;  and  so  did 
some  of  the  others,'  she  added, 
laughing.  '  But  I  told  them  they 
must  stay  patiently  at  home  and 
work  like  men ;  we  would  not  be 
long  away — rather  a  rash  promise, 
by  the  way,  for  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  where  you  are  bound 
for.' 

*  Only  to  get  a  few  ferns  and 
leaves,'  said  Norah.  '  I  did  not 
think  you  would  care  to  come,  or 
I  should  certainly  have  asked 
you.  I  paw  some  splendid  leaves 
in  this  wood  a  day  or  two  ago, 
such  lovely  reds.' 

The  three  girls  scrambled  on, 
and  had  soon  filled  their  baskets 
with  the  beautifully-tinted  leaves 
and  ferns.  They  sat  down  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes  before  re- 
turning ;  and  as  they  chatted,  Jim, 
who  had  gathered  some  large 
bracken  ferns,  choosing  those 
most  yellow  in  colour,  began 
plaiting  them  gracefully  together. 

*  What' are  you  making)'  in- 
quired I^orah. 

*  Wait,  and  you  shall  see,  my 
dear.  There !'  as  she  finished 
plaiting  and  twisting  the  two  ends 
together.  *Now,  did  any  one 
ever  see  a  prettier  wreath  than 
thati  What  dress  shall  you  wear 
to-night,  Norah  1' 

'  Soft  white  silk ;  nothing  very 
grand,  I  can  assure  you.' 

*  Any  colour  V 

*  No,  aU  white.' 

*  Then  this  is  the  very  thing. 
You  sha'n't   have    this  wreath. 
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though ;  we  will  throw  it  away, 
and  make  one  even  prettier; 
shall  I  not  weave  in  some  of 
these  sweet  leaves  f  There,  now 
it  is  finished ;  is  it  not  beautifal  f 
Miss  Tennant,  I  pray  you  admire 
the  work  of  my  skUful  fingers  ;* 
and  coming  over  to  Korah,  Jim 
pulled  off  her  friend's  straw  hat, 
and  placed  the  dainty  wreath  on 
the  graceful  little  head.  '  There, 
you  sweet  queen.  I  should  like 
to  kiss  you,  only  you  would  think 
it  M  as  gush,  I  suppose.  Does  she 
not  look  pretty,  Miss  Tennant  T 

'Perfectly  charming,  delight- 
ful/ answered  that  young  lady 
lathier  absently ;  for  she  was  me- 
ditating how  she  should  ask  Miss 
Keith  to  manufacture  just  such 
another  wreath  to  adorn  her  own 
'neat  and  trim*  locks.  Korah 
soon  helped  her  out  of  her  diffi- 
culty; for,  pulling  down  Miss 
Jim^s  head,  she  bestowed  a  warm 
kiss  on  the  good-natured  kindly 
girl,  saying, 

'That  is  to  show  you  how 
little  I  believe  in  any  gush  from 
you,  my  dear.  Many  thanks  for 
your  pretty  speeches,  of  which  I 
shall  believe  as  much  or  as  little 
as  I  choose.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  be  the  only  lady  with  a  wreath 
on  like  that,  Jim ;  you  must  make 
one  for  yourself  as  well.' 

'0,  not  I;  such  things  don't 
suit  me  at  alL  I  shall  prowl 
about  and  see  if  I  can  find  some 
ash-berries  still  nice  and  red; 
they  should  not  be  quite  over  yet, 
I  think.' 

'  Then  you  must  make  a  wreath 
for  Miss  Tennant,  or  I  assure  you 
I  won't  wear  mine,'  said  JS^orah 
decidedly. 

Jim  looked  dubious  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  as  Miss  Tennant  had 
already  begun  to  express  her 
gratitude  in  profuse  terms,  she 
sat  down,  twisted  up  another 
wreath,  and  handed  it  to  the 
young  lady,  laughing  at  her  gush- 


ing thanks.  They  searched  about 
till  they  found  some  bright  red 
berries,  and  then  turned  their  steps 
homewards,  remarking  that  the 
others  would  think  they  were 
meanly  shirking  their  part  of  the 
work. 

Peter  met  them  at  the  door. 
'  Well,  I  do  call  this  nice  conduct  f 
he  exclaimed  indignantly.  'All 
three  ladies  go  out  gathering  but- 
tercups and  daisies,  and  we  poor 
men  are  left  to  moil  and  toil  with- 
out even  the  light  of  your  pre- 
seuce  to  help  our  efforts.  But  it 
will  be  the  same  story  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  I  suppose  :  "  men 
must  work"  and  ladies  gad  about 
What  is  this  light  and  aiiy  struc- 
ture, and  where  is  it  to  be  put^ 
may  I  ask?'  he  said,  takingNoiah'a 
wreath  into  his  hands,  and  re- 
garding it  with  a  critical  and  dis- 
dainful air. 

*  On  my  head,  if  you  have  no 
objection,'  she  answered,  laughiug. 
'  Your  sister  made  Miss  Tennant 
and  me  each  one  of  these  pretty 
wreaths ;  and  if  you  are  a  good 
boy,  you  shall  see  them  worn  to- 
night.' 

'  What  will  happen  if  I  am  a 
bad  boy,  I  should  rather  like  to 
knowl*  he  asked  mischieTOUslj. 
'  It  is  just  as  I  feared.  Ton  de- 
part for  the  best  part  of  an  hoar, 
and  on  your  return  all  you  have 
to  show  are  two  flimsy  wreaths 
and  a  bunch  of  berries.  How  can 
you  reconcile  it  with  your  con- 
sciences to  waste  your  predous 
time  so?  0,  what  would  your 
dear  mothers  say  f 

*  That  you  were  a  very  imperti- 
nent and  ungrateful  boy,  I  should 
think,'  said  his  sister  indignantly, 
opening  her  basket  and  display- 
ing its  treasures  of  ferns  and 
leaves.  '  There !  what  do  you  think 
of  that  3  You  don't  deserve  such 
beauties ;  and  I  shall  hand  the 
basket  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  them'. 
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They  worked  hard  all  day,  and 
by  six  o'clock  the  ball  looked  like 
a  faiiy  bower.  All  along  the  waUs 
at  intervals  hung  graceful  lights, 
and  in  and  ont  of  these  they  had 
twisted  the  flowers  that  at  laJst  the 
crusty  old  gardener  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  them  in  abund- 
ance. The  large  old-fashioned  fire- 
place was  one  mass  of  growing 
plants,  flowers,  ferns,  and  palms. 
They  had  made  a  bed  of  soft  green 
moss  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  into 
it  stuck  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
cut  conservatory  flowers ;  up  the 
staircase  balusters  they  had  also 
trained  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
adorned  the  library  and  drawing- 
room  with  equal  taste.  The  con- 
servatory itself  was  a  pretty  sight ; 
for  from  the  roof  hung  many- 
coloured  Chinese  lamps,  throwing 
bright  reflections  on  the  beautiful 
amy  of  flowers  beneath. 

Fanny,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties 
to  the  contrary,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  help,  but  had  been 
told  to  keep  herself  fresh  for  her 
more  arduous  duties  in  the  even- 
ing. When  the  decorations  were 
at  last  announced  flnished,  she 
and  Miss  Duff,  accompanied  by 
Ted  and  Milly,  were  marshalled 
into  the  hall,  and  asked  their 
opinion. 

'  It  is  just  perfect,'  she  said.  '  I 
never  saw  anything  more  lovely. 
I  hardly  know  my  old  hall  in  its 
present  grand  condition.' 

Miss  Dufl^,  who  still  remained 
afiable,  was  kindly  pleased  to 
express  approval,  and  never  even 
hinted  that  the  place  looked  vain. 
Teddy  skipped  and  pranced  about, 
dancing  impromptu  jigs  by  way 
of  showing  his  approbation,  till 
his  mother,  rather  dreading  the 
consequences  of  his  high  spirits, 
told  him  he  might  smell  the 
flowers  once,  say  good-night,  and 
come  to  bed.  Mrs.  Jones  had 
some  delicious  sponge-cakes  for 
him  and  MilJy.     Teddy  looked 


prepared  for  a  fight  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  mother's  speech,  but 
relaxed  on  mention  being  made 
of  the  sponge  cakes,  and  departed 
with  alacrity  to  procure  the  pro- 
mised dainty. 

'  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Ross  will  have 
some  trouble  with  that  boy  to- 
night,' laughed  Jim.  *Did  any 
of  you  notice  the  determined  ex- 
pression on  his  face  as  he  de- 
parted?' 

*  Poor  little  man,'  said  Geoffrey, 
^  it  does  seem  hard  to  banish  him, 
when  he  knows  there  is  fun  to 
be  going  on.  But  certainly  chil- 
dren and  dogs,'  he  added,  pointing 
to  Bijou,  *  are  better  out  of  the 
way  on  such  an  occasion.' 

Miss  Dufif  was  safely  out  of 
hearing  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
her  darling  dog  had  already  begun 
to  give  convincing  proof  of  his 
extraordinary  sagacity  by  pulling 
off  the  leaf  of  a  rare  plant  in  the 
fireplace,  which  he  was  now  peace- 
fully eating. 

'  I  would  give  much  to  the  per- 
son who  could  assure  me  that  that 
plant  was  poisonous,'  said  Peter. 
'  Wretched  little  beast  1'  and,  in 
spite  of  its  many  angry  growls 
and  snarls,  he  picked  it  up,  walked 
with  it  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
ahd,  popping  his  head  round  the 
corner,  remarked  sweetly  to  Miss 
Duff,  *  I  have  brought  you  your 
little  dog,  ma'am;  he  seemed 
anxious  away  from  you,  and  I 
notice  you  generally  like  him  near 
you.  May  I  wheel  up  an  arm- 
chair for  him  f 

Miss  Duff  beamed  on  the 
thoughtful  boy,  who  had  quite 
won  her  heart,  thanked  him 
warmly,  and  said, '  I  am  sure,  I 
wish  all  young  gentlemen  were 
like  you,  Mr.  Keys,  so  thoughtful 
'  and  attentive.  I  consider  myself 
much  obliged,  and  hope  you  did 
not  put  yourself  to  any  trouble  in 
bringing  him  to  me.' 

*0n  the  contrary,  ma'am,  it 
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was  a  pleasure/  answered  Peter, 
which  was  certainly  the  tmth. 

But  now  the  time  came  when 
thej  must  all  dress  for  the  im- 
portant occasion. 

*  O,  cfo  come  into  my  room  1' 
said  Miss  Tennant,  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  as  the  girls  went  up- 
stairs together.  *  I  have  heen  in 
fifty  minds  to-day  as  to  which 
dress  I  should  wear.  I  have  spread 
two  or  three  on  the  bed  in  my 
room,  and  it  would  be  so  delight- 
ful if  you  would  both  give  me 
your  candid  opinion  about  them.' 

They  repaired  to  her  room,  and 
there  truly  she  seemed  to  have 
spread  all  the  finery  in  her  pos- 
session. 

'Gracious  me,  what  a  lot  of 
luggage  you  must  have  brought 
with  you,  Miss  Tennant!  You 
must  act  show-woman,  and  point 
out  to  us  the  various  merits  of 
each  dress,'  exclaimed  Jim,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  in  amazement. 

*  Well,  you  see,  Miss  Keith,  I 
had  thought  of  wearing  this  pale- 
pink  silk.  And  yet  I  don't  know ; 
I  think  gentlemen  sometimes  pre- 
fer blue — at  least,  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Lindsay  say  so,  I  am  sure.  But 
if  I  wear  this  blue,  you  see  it's  not 
nearly  so  becoming.  Then  there 
is  this  creamy  satin ;  but  if  I  wear 
thaty  and  Mr.  Leicester — ' 


((( 


If  if  0  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans, 
What  would  i>oor  tinkers  do  ?" ' 


broke  in  Jim,  laughing.  *Pray 
excuse  my  rudeness  in  interrupt- 
ing you,  Miss  Tennant ;  but  you 
know  you  asked  for  our  advice. 
It  strikes  me,  if  you  don't  take 
care,  your  good-nature  in  trying 
to  please  every  one  will  end  like 
the  old  man  with  the  donkey. 
Why  not  put  on  what  you  like 
best  yourself,  without  bothering 
your  head  about  other  people? 
You  see  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  please  the  taste  of  even/  gentle- 
man who  may  honour  us  by  his 


company  to-night.  If  I  w^e  yon, 
I  should  put  on  that  pretty  pink ; 
I  am  sure  it  must  suit  you  ad- 
mirably. Don't  you  think  so, 
Norahf 

*  0  yes,  it  is  remarkably  pretty,' 
she  answered,  having  got  by  this 
time  rather  tired  of  the  young 
lady's  airs  and  affectations. 

When  the  three  girls  presented 
themselves  before  Fanny  about 
an  hour  later  to  be  criticised,  they 
were  all  looking  their  very  best. 
The  tall  Jim  decidedly  handsome, 
in  a  dress  of  some  rich  creamy 
material,  the  red  berries  showing 
off  her  thick  dark  hair  to  perfec- 
tion. Norah,  more  slender  and 
fair  in  appearance,  looked  very 
sweet  and  lovely  in  her  soft  white 
silk,  relieved  by  no  colour  except 
Jim's  artistic  wreath,  which  sat 
well  on  her  pretty  head.  Miss 
Tennant  also  looked  her  best,  for 
she  had  finally  decided  on  the 
pink  silk,  and  it  did  become  her 
welL  They  went  down-stairs  to- 
gether, and  as  Geoffrey,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  drawing-room  be- 
fore them,  rose  as  they  entered, 
his  eye  rested  approvingly  on  the 
trio.  But,  0,  how  ^'orah  stood 
queen  among  them  aU,  such  a 
sweet  little  dainty  queen ! 

Peter  came  in  next,  and  fell 
into  affected  attitudes  of  wonder 
and  amazement  before  them. 

*  O,  how  thoughtless  1'  he  ex- 
claimed, shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  as  he  dropped  into  the 
nearest  armchair,  pretending  to 
be  quite  dazzled  by  the  display 
of  beauty  before  him.  *  How  ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless  I  You  might 
have  had  the  consideration  to 
appear  before  my  ravished  eyes 
one  by  one.  I  am  blinded  by  tiiis 
beauty.  Here,  quick;  some  one 
give  me  a  parasol,  fan — any- 
thing; this  magnificence  appals 
me!' 

*  Peter,  get  up,  and  don't  be- 
have like  a  lunatic,'  said  his  sis- 
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ter.    *  To  look  at  you  one  would  in  that  faahion.   Just  go  up-staiis 

imngine  you  had  never  seen  any  and  put  on  a  clean  one,  please, 

one  dressed  for  a  dance  in  your  and  try  on  your  return  to  behave 

life  before.     Tou  have  made  your  like    a   gentleman ;'    and    Peter 

tie  in  such  a  mess,  rolling  about  slunk  obediently  away. 

{To  he  continued,) 


SONG. 


A  SWEET  still  night  of  the  vintage  time, 
Where  the  Ehone  goes  down  to  the  sea ; 

The  distant  sound  of  a  midnight  chime 
Comes  over  the  wave  to  me. 

Only  the  hills  and  the  stars  overhead 

Bring  back  dreams  of  the  days  long  dead, 
While  the  Ehone  goes  down  to  the  sea. 

The  years  are  long,  and  the  world  is  wide, 

And  we  all  went  down  to  the  sea  ; 
The  ripples  splash  as  we  onward  glide, 

And  I  dream  they  are  here  with  me — 
All  lost  friends  whom  we  all  loved  so, 
In  the  old  mad  life  of  long  ago. 

Who  aU  went  down  to  the  sea. 

So  we  passed  in  the  golden  days 

With  the  summer  down  to  the  sea. 
They  wander  still  over  weary  ways, 

And  come  not  again  to  me. 
I  am  here  alone  with  the  night  wind's  sigh. 
The  fading  stars,  and  a  dream  gone  by. 

And  the  Ehone  going  down  to  the  sea.  B.  r. 
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When,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1876,  I  returned  from  Texas, 
having  succeeded  in  losing  two  of 
the  five  thousand  poundjs  which 
had  come  to  me  at  my  father's 
death  as  my  share  of  his  personal 
property,  I  felt  some  doubt  as  to 
how  I  should  dispose  of  myself, 
my  time,  and  my  talents.  Of  the 
latter  I  had  become  a  little  dis- 
trustful of  late,  for  they  certainly 
had  not  served  me  well,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the 
exigencies  of  agricultural  life  in 
the  far  West;  and  I  resolved 
that  I  would  think  twice  or  thrice 
before  committing  myself  to  an- 
other venture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  thought  a  great  many 
times ;  but  my  thinking  did  not 
come  to  much,  for  1  had  been  idle 
for  six  months,  when  one  day,  in 
the  coffee-room  of  an  hotel  in  one 
of  the  lai^e  towns  in  the  North 
of  England  which  I  will  call 
Longborough,  I  came  across  my 
father's  old  friend  Francis  Merrick, 
the  accountant  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Langton,  Merrick,  Gibbs, 
&  Stuart. 

'You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  you,  Mr.  Richard  f  said 
he,  when  I  held  out  my  hand 
to  him;  'you  are  the  very  last 
man  I  expected  to  see,  for  I 
thought  you  were  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Did  you  get  tired 
of  the  American  farm  V 

*  Yes,  I  did,'  I  answered,  *  or 
else  the  American  farm  got  tired 
of  me.  I  know  I  lost  as  much 
money  as  I  thought  I  could  afford 
to  lose  at  once ;  so  I  came  home, 
thinking  I  might  as  well  lose  my 
next  thousand  in  England.' 


'  A  very  sensible  idea.  1  tfo.^- 
pose  you  have  begun  already. 
What  are  you  doing  now  f 

'  0, 1  am  very  discreet  now.  I 
am  not  losing  money,  only  spend- 
ing it.' 

*  Ah,  living  a  lazy  life  f  Veiy 
nice  thing  for  the  time;  I 
shouldn't  mind  a  couple  of  months 
of  it  myself ;  but  it  doesn't  pay 
in  the  long-run.  What  areyoa 
going  to  do  now — something,  1 
supposed 

*  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  do 
anything ;  but  what  is  there  th&t 
1  can  do  V 

*  Well,  you  can  do  a  great 
many  things;  the  question  is, 
what  you  will  do.  Just  now,  for 
instance,  I  could  give  you  plenty 
of  work  in  the  office  in  helping 
us  with  the  winding  up  of  two 
large  estates  we  have  got  in  hand, 
and  the  experience  you  had  some 
years  ago  at  Wellbridge  would 
make  it  fairly  easy  to  you ;  bat  of 
course  you  wouldn't  come.  If 
you  will,  I'll  give  you  200Z.  a  year 
willingly.' 

'  Done !'  I  replied ;  *  it  i8aba^ 
gain ;  when  shsdl  I  comef 

*You  don't  mean  itf  aaid 
Merrick  incredulously. 

'Indeed  I  do;  I  was  never 
more  serious  in  my  life.' 

*  Very  well,  then,  come  on 
Monday,'  said  he ;  and  I  assoied 
him  that  I  would,  and  that  he 
might  expect  to  see  me  at  nine 
o'clock. 

Our  compact  had  hardly  been 
made  when  he  was  called  awayi 
and  as  soon  as  my  own  bosi- 
ness  was  concluded  I  went  home, 
and  much  surprised  my  wife  by 
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telling  her  what  I  had  done. 
Bhe  was  not  only  surprised,  but  a 
little  hostile,  for  she  evidently 
considered  the  clerkship  decidedly 
if^ra  dig. ;  hut  I  langhed  so 
persistently  at  her  scruples,  that 
she  soon  became  really,  or  ap- 
parently, resigned. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  I  got  into  a 
train  at  the  little  roadside  station 
near  the  suburban  villa  which 
was  our  temporary  home,  and 
before  nine  I  was  at  the  office  of 
Langton,  Merrick,  Gibbs,  & 
Stuart.  Merrick  was  there,  and 
he  welcomed  me  with  his  usual 
jolly  laugh.  It  was,  he  said, 
before  his  usual  time,  but  he  had 
come  down  early  to  see  whether 
I  would  put  in  an  appearance, 
though  he  confessed  that  he  had 
not  expected  me.  I  was  taken  to 
a  private  room,  and  a  junior  clerk 
brongbt  in  several  baskets  appall- 
ingly full  of  papers.  Merrick  ex- 
plained to  me  part  of  what  need- 
ed to  be  done;  and  the  experi- 
ence to  which  he  had  referred, 
which  had  been  gained  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  estate  of  my 
fjEtther's,  helped  me  the  rest. 
The  business  was  a  somewhat 
long  and  complicated  one ;  but 
in  about  a  fortnight  I  had  got 
through  it.  I  then  took  in  hand 
a  similar  piece  of  work,  and  per- 
formed my  second  task  much 
more  quickly.  As  I  put  into 
Merrick's  hand  the  final  state- 
ment, I  asked  him  what  I  was  to 
do  next 

*  This  is  all  the  business  of  this 
kind,'  he  said,  'that  we  have 
in  hand  just  now ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  I  have 
been  thinking  about  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days.  Tou 
know  that  since  poor  old  Mar- 
shall, our  cashier,  died  so  sudden- 
ly, six  months  ago,  Mr.  Stuart 
has  been  keeping  the  cash ;  but 
he  is  anxious  to  give  it  up,  and 


we  have  been  looking  out  for  a 
cashier.    Kow,  if  you  will  take 
the  post,  it  is  there  lor  you,  and 
you  shall  have  300Z.  a  year  to 
begin  with.     What  do  you  say  X 
I  told  him  I  could  say  nothing 
then,  but  that  if  he  would  leave 
the  matter  open  for  twenty-four 
hours  I  would  consider  it,  talk 
it  over  with  my  wife,  and  let  him 
know  my  decision  in  the  morning. 
On  the  morrow  I  informed  Mer- 
rick that  I  accepted  the  offer; 
and  I  was  at  once  installed  in  a 
room  down-stairs,  with  a  door  and 
a  window  opening  into  the  general 
office,  and  a  private  door  opening 
into  the  corridor.     I  was  not  long 
in  getting  into  the  routine  of  the 
work,  nor  was  I  much  longer  in 
making  some  discoveries  of  un- 
suspected   complications   in  the 
inner  life  of  the  firm.     It  had 
been  originally  founded  by  a  Mr. 
Langton,  and  my  friend  Merrick, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to 
him,  had  become    his    partner. 
Mr.  Langton's  health  had  more  or 
less  failed  while  he  was  a  com- 
paratively young  man ;  a  paralytic 
stroke  at  last  put  a  stop  to  all  his 
business  activities;    and  as  the 
business  was  then  growing  rapidly 
beyond  Mr.  Merrick^s  control,  it 
was  determined  to  take  in,  as  ad- 
ditional partners,  Mr.  Langton's 
nephew   John    Gibbs,    and  the 
senior  clerk  David  Stuart,  whose 
long  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  the  clients  of  the  firm  was 
really  as  valuable  as  the  capital 
which  might  fairly  have  been  ex- 
pected from  an  incoming  partner. 
I  found  out  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
considered  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  the  altogether  incapaci- 
tated Mr.  Langton,  had  become 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  partnership,  the  offer  of 
which  he  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
hailed  as  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  luck.     He  considered  that  the 
measure  of  influence  he  exerted, 
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and  the  amount  of  profit  he  drew, 
were  altogether  incommenBurate 
with  his  deserts ;  and  that  if  Mr. 
Merrick,  who,  as  far  as  the  out- 
side world  was  concerned,  was 
really  the  firm,  could  somehow  be 
removed  out  of  the  way,  he  would 
then  gain  the  position  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  He  had  taken 
Mri  Stuart  into  his  confidence, 
and  infected  him  with  his  views, 
and  it  did  not  require  much  as- 
tuteness to  see  that  instead  of  Mr. 
Merrick's  partners  being  real 
allies  they  were  traitors  in  the 
camp.  Even  from  me,  a  com- 
parative stranger  and  outsider, 
they  took  very  insufficient  pains  to 
conceal  their  feelings ;  and  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  if  at  any 
time  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  a  blow  upon  him  per- 
sonally, without  injuring  the  firm, 
he  would  certainly  not  be  spared. 
It  is,  as  we  know,  the  unex- 
pected that  always  happens,  and 
when  the  opportunity  came,  it 
came  in  a  way  upon  which  the 
conspirators,  as  I  may  call  them, 
could  not  have  calculated.  Apart 
from  his  connection  with  the  firm, 
Mr.  ^lerrick's  business  habits  and 
legal  knowledge  had  rendered  him 
much  sought  after  by  the  directors 
of  joint-stock  undertakings,  and 
there  were  several  lai*ge  companies 
in  Longbo rough  for  which  he 
performed  secretarial  duties.  On 
inquiring  for  him  at  the  office  one 
morning,  about  seven  months  after 
my  acceptance  of  the  post  of 
cashier,  I  was  told  that  he  had 
gone  to  a  meeting  of  directors,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  back  for 
two  hours.  My  usual  luncheon- 
time  came,  and  I  was  just  running 
down  the  steps  which  led  from 
the  door  of  the  corridor  in  which 
our  offices  were  situated  to  the 
street,  when  a  cab,  which  had 
been  driven  very  quickly,  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  Mr.  Merrick 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window. 


*  I  am  glad  I  have  caught  yoa 
here,'  he  said,  '  for  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  A  telegram  hu 
come  which  makes  it  necessuy 
that  I  should  start  for  BmsseLsby 
the  next  train,  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  countersign,  these 
cheques.'  Here  he  pushed  two 
cheque-books  into  my  hand. 
*  They  have  been  signed  by  two 
of  the  directors;  but  of  couise 
they  must  have  my  signature  as 
welL  I  can't  possibly  sign  them 
now  j  so  you  must  go  to  the  hank 
and  get  Mr.  Grey  to  accept  the 
signature  of  the  firm,  and  then 
Mr.  Gibbs  or  Mr.  Stuart  will  sign 
them  for  you.' 

*  But  suppose  Mr.  Grey  won't 
consent  f  I  inquired  ;  for  I  knew 
that  if  anything  went  wrong  the 
company  might  lose  its  credit  and 
I^Ienick  his  reputation  for  ever. 

'Oy  tell  him  he  must,'  said 
Mr.  Merrick,  whose  principal 
failing  was  a  habit  of  making 
sure  that  things  would  go  right; 
'  tell  him  he  must,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will.' 

*  Well,  but  if  he  won't,  how  am 
I  to  let  you  know  1  What  will 
be  your  address  for  the  next  three 
days  ?' 

*  I  can't  tell  you,  but  I  will 
wire  to-morrow.  Tell  Mr.  Gibbs 
I  shall  certainly  not  be  later  than 
Tuesday,  and  that  I  hope  to  be 
back  on  Saturday.  It  v^  he  all 
right,  you'll  see.  Good-bye.'  And 
the  cab  drove  oflF,  leaving  me 
standing  on  the  causeway  with 
feelings  that  were  decidedly  the 
reverse  of  comfortable. 

I  determined  that  befoie  going 
to  luncheon  I  would  call  at  the 
bank,  see  Mr.  Grey,  the  manager, 
and  set  my  mind  at  rest.  I  ^^ 
fortunate  in  catching  hiifli  ^^ 
still  more  fortunate  in  finding  him 
in  an  accommodating  ftame  of 
mind.  I  stated  my  business  and 
waited  for  his  reply  wit^^  ^ 
anxiety  which  I  tried  not  to  skow. 
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'  WeU,  Mr.  Eadford/  he  said, 
tickling  his  upper  lip  with  the 
feather  of  his  quill  pen,  as  his 
habit  was,  'of  course  it  is  not 
strictly  business-like — a  little  irre- 
gular,   you    know — but    still,    I 
should  like  to  oblige  Mr.  Merrick; 
and,  in  short,  you  may  tell  Mr. 
Gibbs  or   Mr.    Stuart    that  the 
signature    of  the    firm    will    be 
honoured,  and  it  will  be  all  right.' 
Mr.  Grey's  words  brought  my 
bad  quarter  of  an   hour  to  an 
abrupt  end.     A  great  weight  was 
removed   from    my  mind;   that 
being  gone,  Hichard  was  himself 
again,  and  I  ate  a  hearty  luncheon, 
feeling    perfectly    at   ease.     My 
worry,  as   I   thought,  was  over; 
little  did  I   imagine  that  in  a 
more  aggravated  form  it  was  yet 
before  me.     I  went  back  to  the 
office,  and  for  about  a  couple  of 
hours  was    engaged  upon  some 
work  which  I  was  bound  to  finish 
that  afternoon.     I  then  took  the 
cheque-books  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  told 
him  the  circumstances,  and  said 
I  should  be  glad  if  he  or  Mr. 
Stuart  would  sign  the   cheques 
either  at  once  or  during  the  mor- 
row, as  I  should  have  to  begin 
paying  them  out  early  on  the 
morning    of*  Wednesday,   which 
was  the  following  day.     To  my 
surprise,  instead  of  at  once  con- 
senting, he  said  he  would  not  take 
the  cheque-books  then,  but  would 
think  over  the  matter  and  speak 
to  me  in  the  morning.  This  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  rather  an  odd 
proceeding,  but  nothing  more.     I 
must  have  been  very  stupid,  for 
in  spite  of  all  that  I  knew  I 
frankly  confess  that  not  until  I 
lay  down  on  my  sofa  to  enjoy  my 
after-dinner   pipe    did  it  really 
occur  to  me  that  he  was  contem- 
plating a  refusal.     The  idea,  once 
conceived,  was  too  horribly  reason- 
able to  be  easily  got  rid  of^  and  I 
spent  a  wakeful  and  a  wretched 
xught.    In  the  morning  my  worst 


fears  were  realised.  When  I  saw 
Mr.  Gibbs  he  said  he  had  been 
thinking  the  matter  over,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  give 
the  signature  of  the  firm.  I 
reasoned,  expostulated,  and  put 
before  him  in  the  strongest  words 
the  probable  consequences,  both 
to  Mr.  Merrick  and  the  company, 
of  his  unreasonable  refusal;  but 
the  long-waited-for  chance  had 
come,  and  he  was  not  going  to  let 
it  slip.     At  last  I  said, 

*  Well,  if  you  won't  do  it,  Mr. 
Stuart  wiU ;  I  shall  ask  him.' 

^Ask  him  by  all  means,'  he 
said,  coolly  turning  to  his  news- 
paper, '  but  it  will  be  of  no  use. 
I  have  been  talking  to  him  about 
it,  and  he  quite  agrees  with  me. 
He  won't  sign,  you'll  see.' 

It  was  now  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  it  was  a  concerted 
plot,  and  hope  nearly  died  within 
me ;  but  I  was  not  going  to  leave 
Merrick  to  the  mercy  of  these 
Philistines  without  making  a  fight 
for  him.  I  turned  on  my  heel 
without  a  word,  and  walked  into 
Mr.  Stuart's  office. 

It  was,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  had  pre- 
dicted, of  no  use.  Mr.  Stuart 
refused  to  sign,  and  declined  to 
give  any  reason  for  his  refusal. 
I  was  now  nonplussed,  but  I 
would  not  quite  abandon  hope. 
A  telegram  from  Mr.  Merrick 
might  come  any  moment,  and 
then  I  could  wire  to  him  for  in- 
struction in  this  unexx)ected 
crisis.  Eleven  struck,  then  twelve, 
then  one ;  and  I  dared  not  wait 
any  longer.  I  felt  I  must  now 
act  upon  my  own  responsibility; 
so  I  locked  up  my  books,  put  on 
my  hat,  and  hurried  to  the  bank 
to  lay  the  matter  before  Mr.  Grey. 
I  told  him  the  story,  and  he 
listened  quietly. 

After  I  had  finished  he  was 
silent  for  some  time,  and  did 
nothing  but  tickle  his  lip  in  a 
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more  than  UBoally  irritating  man- 
ner.   At  last  he  said, 

^  It  is  very  awkward,  Mr.  Rad- 
ford, very  awkward  indeed.  I 
can*t  advise  you  at  all ;  I  am  per- 
fectly helpless  in  the  matter.  Of 
course  the  cheques  must  be 
countersigned — you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do ;  and  if  the  firm  won't 
sign  we  must  have  the  signature 
of  F.  \V.  W.  Merrick.' 

I  thought  that  he  put  the  thing 
in  rather  curious  language,  and 
when  I  met  his  eye  he  was  re- 
garding me  with  what  I  may  call 
an  expressionless  expression,  as 
if  he  had  purposely  emptied  his 
face  of  all  meaning,  and  were 
laying  it  before  me  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved. 

*  What  did  you  say  T  I  inquired, 
simply  to  give  myself  time  to 
think. 

'  I  said,'  he  answered,  speaking 
more  slowly  and  decisively  than 
before,  ^  that  those  cheques  must 
have  the  signature  of  F.  W.  W. 
Merrick,* 

*  But,'  said  I,  *  Mr.  Merrick  is 
In  Belgium.' 

'  Of  course  he  is,  and  that  is 
the  difficulty,'  said  Mr.  Grey,  now 
regarding  me  with  an  odd  look 
which  seemed  to  inquire,  '  Is  this 
fellow,  who  professes  to  be  a  friend 
of  Merrick's,  a  fool  or  a  coward  V 
1  hope  I  am  not  quite  either; 
and  by  a  sudden  flash  of  intuition 
I  saw  the  nature  of  the  suggestion 
which  had  so  ingeniously  been 
made  to  me.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  exclaimed, 

*A11  right,  Mr.  Grey;  thank 
you  very  much ;  it  will  be  man- 
aged, no  doubt.     Good-day.' 

'  You  are  quite  welcome,'  said 
he;  'but,  after  all,  I  have  told 
you  nothing  that  you  didn't  know 
before.  You  see  we  must  have  a 
signature  of  some  one's.' 

As  our  hands  met  our  eyes  met 
also,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
we  understood  each  other. 


I  went  back  to  the  office  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement,  but 
I  got  through  my  work  as  usual, 
and  did  not  leave  for  home  until 
the  regular  time.  I  took  with  ms 
the  two  cheque-books,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  letters  and  other 
documents,  on  each  of  which 
appeared  the  signature  which  Mr. 
Grey  had  told  me  so  emphatically 
he  must  have — the  signature  of 
F.  W.  W.  Merrick. 

I  rather  alarmed  my  wife  by 
eating  and  drinking  about  half  my 
usual  quantity;  but  I  had  business 
before  me  which  required  that 
both  head  and  hands  should  be 
up  to  the  mark,  and  I  was  not 
going  to  run  the  risk  of  putting 
them  out  of  order.  Dinner  con- 
cluded, I  went  up-stairs  to  my 
little  library,  lighted  a  pipe,  open- 
ed and  placed  on  the  table  one  of 
the  letters  from  the  packet,  and 
after  studying  the  signature  for 
some  time  to  familiarise  mjself 
with  its  lines  and  curves — with 
what  art-critics  call '  the  spirit  of 
the  handling' — I  took  from  a 
drawer  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  which 
I  began  laboriously  to  cover  with 
the  best  imitations  I  could  man- 
age to  produce. 

The  signature  was  by  no  means 
an  ordinary  one,  for  it. had  a 
number  of  eccentric  and  apparent- 
ly purposeless  flourishes,  and  at 
first  it  seemed  rather  chance  work:. 
There  would  be  a  few  unmistak- 
ably poor  and  wooden  attempts, 
then  a  fairly  free  and  good  one, 
then  more  poor  ones,  then  another 
good  one,  and  so  on.  Gradnallji 
however,  the  number  of  failures 
began  to  decrease ;  at  last  almost 
every  one  I  produced  was  all  I 
could  desire  ;  and  after  working 
steadily  for  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  I  decided  my  preparation 
was  complete.  I  then  opened  one 
of  the  cheque-books,  and  for  about 
two  hours  more  I  was  engaged  in 
signing  cheques  with  the  name  of 
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my  al)8ent  friend  and  employer. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy  of  them  in  all,  and  the 
total  amount  represented  was  over 
twenty  thousand  pounds.     It  was 
after  midnight  when  I  joined  my 
wife,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
me  in  the  drawing-room,  wonder- 
ing what  had  kept  me  so  long.    I 
told  her  that  I  had  been  doing 
some   office-work  which  I   was 
bound    to    have   ready  for  the 
morning;  and,   having    taken  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  whisky   to 
steaidy  my  nerves,  and  insure  my 
having  a  good  night's  rest,  went  off 
to  bed  with  a  perfectly  easy  mind. 
I  did  not  feel  so  easy  the  next 
morning  when,  about  half  an  hour 
after  my  arrival  at  the  office,  the 
earliest  of  the  company*s  creditors 
presented  himself  and  asked  for 
his  money.    The  conviction  that 
I  had  possibly  mined  myself  in 
endeavouring  to  save  Mr.  Merrick 
forced  itself  upon  me,  and  I  felt 
strongly  tepipted   to   throw   the 
cheque-books  into  the  fire.   But  I 
had  gone  too  far ;  I  had  crossed 
the  Eubicon,  and  I  might  as  well 
bum  my  boats  at  once.  The  utter- 
ly commonplace  and  unsuspicious 
manner  in  which  creditor  number 
one  examined  the  cbeque,  folded 
it  up,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket- 
book,  helped  to  set  me  at  my  ease. 
Number  two  disturbed  me  less, 
and  with  number  three  I  felt  quite 
comfortable.  Still  my  nerves  were 
on  the  stretch ;  for  I  knew  that 
many  of  the  cheques  would  be 
presented  that  day,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  terribly  eager  to 
know  what  reception  they  would 
meet  with  at  the  bank.     I  turned 
rather  sick  two  or   three   times 
when  the   recipients   seemed  to 
examine  tbeir  cheques  rather  cu- 
rioQsly ;  and  at  last  came  a  horri- 
ble moment.     About  one  o'clock 
my  door  was  opened,  rather  hasti- 
ly,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  a  man 
entered  to  whom  I  had  given  a 


cheque  for  a  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  and  a  few  odd  shillings 
only  half  an  hour  before.  He 
beld  the  cheque  in  his  hand,  and 
I  thought,  *  It  has  come  at  last ; 
they  have  refused  to  cash  it.'  My 
beart  almost  stopped ;  but  I  man- 
aged to  say,  with  an  appearance 
of  coolness, 

'  Well,  Mr.  Judson,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  now  V 

*  I  have  come  about  this  cheque,' 
he  said;  but  I  knew  that  only 
too  well. 

*  What  about  the  cheque  ?'  I 
asked  ;  ^  it  is  all  right,  isn't  it  V 

'  Well,  it's  right  and  it  isn't 
right,'  he  replied.  '  It  seems  that 
my  partner,  Mr.  Wills,  has  a  pri- 
vate account  against  the  company 
for  forty-three  pounds  ten,  and 
Mr.  Merrick  promised  it  should 
be  included  in  this  settlement; 
but  this  is  only  the  amount  of  the 
regular  monthly  bill.' 

*  If  that  is  all,'  said  I,  '  tell  Mr. 
Wills  to  set  his  mind  at  rest'— 
words  cannot  tell  how  grateful  I 
felt  to  Mr.  Judson  for  setting  my 
mind  at  rest — ^  there  is  a  cheque 
for  him  here.  The  accounts  were 
really  separate,  and  they  have 
been  kept  separate  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. He  can  have  it  now  if 
he  will  come  for  it.' 

This  little  scare  upset  me  for 
the  afternoon ;  but  I  had  no  simi- 
lar shock.  The  cheques  were 
paid  out,  and  as  I  beard  nothing 
of  them  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  been  honoured.  Many 
had  been  called  for,  many  had 
been  sent  away ;  and  when  Mon- 
day morning  came  I  had  fewer 
than  a  dozen  left,  and  they  were 
only  for  small  amounts.  I  was 
involved  in  some  perplexing  cal- 
culations, when  I  heard  some  one 
enter,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Mr. 
Merrick. 

'Here  I  am,'  said  he,  in  his 
usual  free-and-easy  manner ; '  how 
are  you,  and  how  have  you  got  on  f 
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*  I  am  pretty  well,'  I  replied, 
'  and  I  have  got  on  better  than  I 
might;  but  I  have  had  a  queer 
time  of  it.' 

'  Queer  time  of  it  V  he  asked ; 

*  queer  in  what  way  Y 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  £ftce, 
and  said, 

'  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Stuart  re- 
fused to  sign  the  cheques  of  the 
Longborough  Metal  Company.' 

'Eefused  to  sign !'  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  countenance  from  which 
all  colour  had  fled ; '  what  do  you 
meanf 

'  I  mean  what  I  say/ 1  returned ; 

*  but  we  had  better  go  into  your 
office,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
it' 

I  took  the  cheque-books  with 
Ine,  and  said, 

'  Don't  be  uneasy,  I  have  man- 
aged eyerythiug.  All  has  been 
paid  but  several  trifling  matters, 
as  you  will  see.' 

He  opened  the  cheque-books, 
stared  at  the  counterfoils,  stared 
still  harder  at  the  few  cheques 
still  remaining,  and  then  asked 
excitedly, 

'  What's  this  f  This  is  my  sig- 
nature, sure  enough ;  but  I  never 
wrote  it.' 

*  Of  course  you  didn't,'  I  said ; 
'  /  wrote  it.  I  wrote  a  hundred 
and  seventy-three  of  them.' 

'"But  it's  forgery,'  he  said. 

*  Just  so,'  I  replied. 

'  And  the  punishment  for  foigery 
is  penal  servitude.' 

*  Exactly ;  but  no  one  can  pro- 
ceed against  me  but  you,  and  I 
don't  think  you  will' 

'  I  should  think  not.  By  Jove, 
Richard,  you've  saved  me  from 
those  scoundrels.  I  shall  never 
forget  this  to  the  last  day  of  my 
life.  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  happened  if  those  cheques 
had  not  been  ready.  But  what 
made  you  think  of  it  V 

I  told  him  the  stoiy  as  it  has 
been  told  here,  and  he  immediate- 


ly suggested  that  Mr.  Grey  must 
be  seen  at  once.  I  assented,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  found  our- 
selves in  Mr.  Grey's  parlour,  iaoe 
to  face  with  the  manager  and  his 
everlasting  lip-tickling  quilL 

Merrick  began, '  We  have  come, 
Mr.  Grey' — when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Grey  himself,  who 
put  up  his  hands  and  said, 

*  What  does  it  matter  why  yon 
have  come  f  I  don't  want  to  hear. 
I  would  rather  not  hear ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  won't  hear.  I 
think  you  had  better  go  without 
trying  to  tell  me  anything.  It  is 
much  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  I 
assure  you.' 

Merrick  was  taken  aback  at 
this  reception ;  but  I  was  only 
amused,  and  said, 

'  Mr.  Grey  is  right,  depend  up- 
on it.  There  are  things  it  is  of 
no  use  talking  about,  and  we  may 
as  well  go.' 

It  was,  indeed,  Hobson's  choice; 
so  we  left  the  manager  to  himself 
and  to  his  titillating  quill,  and  ad- 
journed to  a  neighbouring  hotel, 
where,  over  luncheon,  the  stoiy 
was  told  again  with  greater  fol- 
ness  of  detail.  Merrick  thanked 
me  again  and  again  for  what  I 
had  done,  and  in  the  excess  of 
his  gratitude  made  me  an  offer 
which  was  particularly  tempting 
to  me  as  I  was  then  situated,  bat 
which  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
accept  until  it  was  repeated  in  a 
calmer  mood  a  few  days  after- 
wards. The  result  of  my  accept- 
ance was  to  bring  us  into  veiy 
unreserved  relationship  with  each 
other;  but  though  we  became 
more  intimate  than  it  is  the  lot  of 
most  business  friends  to  be,  there 
was  one  subject  of  which  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  talk,  and 
away  from  which  he  always  tamed 
the  conversation  when  I  seemed 
to  be  leading  it  in  that  direction. 
Need  I  say  that  the  forbidden 
theme  was  my  foigery  I 
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Just  as  that  invariable  setting  sun 
which  so  often  ushers  a  traveller 
into  a  storj-book  was  sinking  to 
rest  below  the  horizon,  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  country  inn  which 
was  to  shelter  me  for  the  night. 

Inns  on  a  solitary  wayside  pre- 
sent the  same  desolate  appearance 
which  is  noticeable  in  a  stray  lamb 
or  a  lost  child.  One  ruminates 
whether  they  have  no  expression 
equivalent  to  the  cry  of  a  child  or 
the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  These  inns 
are  as  solitary  as  Stonehenge. 
Once  the  altars  of  hospitality, 
they  are  now  mostly  visited  by 
the  curious. 

The  inn  of  Bay  town  stood  near 
no  bay,  and  only  a  very  untra- 
velled  yokel  would  be  likely  to 
call  the  village  close  to  it  a  town. 
The  inn  was  a  brown  patch  on 
the  top  of  a  slope;  gray  lights 
from  the  east  fell  hard  upon  it^ 
while  the  crimson  glory  of  the 
west  slanted  off  to  the  distant 
landscape,  and  drew  every  warm 
tinge  away  from  the  village  hotel. 
Immediately  I  conjured  up  all 
those  dismal  stories  whose  focus 
of  action  centres  upon  these  way- 
side inns. 

However,  the  dipping  sun 
seemed  to  be  delaying  its  down- 
fall, 80  that  I  might  reach  my 
destination  under  its  patronage, 
just  as  a  spluttering  candle  will 
sometimes  flare  up  desperately  to 
accommodate  a  reader  to  the  last 
line  but  one  of  his  book. 

I  was  not  insensible  to  the 
luminary's  attention ;  I  would 
not  make  light  of  it  while  it  made 
light  for  me.  I  quickened  my 
harae's  pace  and  soon  drew  lein 
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before  Baytown  inn.  Then  the 
red  globe  departed  in  presence, 
and  left  only  its  train  of  effulgence 
behind.  Evidently  earthly  mon- 
archs  have  taken  counsel  of  the 
celestial  one,  since  they  allow 
their  personal  splendour  to  stream 
off  into  gorgeous  retinue. 

But  no  earthly  monarch  dis- 
ports the  colours  of  his  court  in 
so  wide  an  arena  as  the  horizon 
across  which  the  pompous  sun 
swept  his  train.  Serried  troops 
of  clouds  moved  superbly  in  the 
haze  of  his  departed  majesty,  and 
to  its  shimmer  reached  the  tallest 
trees,  and  their  topmost  leaves 
caught  the  glow  of  royalty,  and 
shone  like  bits  of  burnished  gold. 

I  might  have  reflected  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  to  an  unlimit- 
ed extent,  for  I  find  that  the  habit 
of  reflection  is  thus  much  akin  to 
the  habit  of  smoking — ^it  grows 
upon  one  insensibly.  And  as  it 
is  usual  to  have  more  than  one 
cigar  in  a  case,  so  it  is  usual  to 
possess  two  or  three  forms  of 
reverie  in  the  mind.  My  thoughts 
were  cut  short,  however,  by  an 
ostler,  who  came  out  of  the  inn 
and  laid  his  hand  on  my  horse's 
bridle  with  an  air  of  appropria- 
tion.    He  said, 

'Fine  to-day,  sir;  wet  to-mor- 
row.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  '  how  do  you 
know  that  V 

'See  those  clouds  over  there, 
sir !  Bless  your  heart,  not  that 
way,  but  where  the  sun  doemH 
shine.  Pretty  closely  banked  to- 
gether, you  see,  sir.  Blue  as 
mouldy  cheese.  Well,  if  they 
don't  bust  to-morrow,  I  never  see 
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a  stonn.  Gome  in,  sir.  **  Good 
stabling  for  horse  and  man/'  as 
the  poet  do  say.' 

'This  is  a  dead-aliye  place,'  I 
remarked  irreyerently. 

'  Not  a  bit,  sir,  not  a  bit.  Twice 
a  week  the  people  pours  past  here 
on  their  way  to  Wookle,  which  is 
two  miles  off.  And  they  pours 
back  again — in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, which,  keeps  a  river  wet  at 
its  source,  as  my  father  used  to 
say.  'Twouldn't  be  much  of  a 
river,  I  suppose,  that  filled  the  sea 
and  got  dry  at  its  rise.  "  Charity 
begins  at  home,"  as  my  mother 
used  to  say.' 

*  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what 
your  grandmother  used  to  say  f  I 
asked  amiably. 

The  ostler  gave  me  a  sly  glance. 

'  She  said,  sir,  according  to  my 
memory,  that  civility  were  its  own 
reward.  But,  to  my  thinking, 
civility  comes  all  the  easier  when 
there's  something  to  wash  it  down, 
digestive  like.' 

*  You  don't  look  like  a  teetota- 
ler,' said  I,  fumbling  in  my  poc- 
ket, while  I  scrutinised  the  ostler's 
red  nose.  *Is  there  anybody 
human  beside  yourself  here  f  be- 
cause, if  there  is,  I  should  like  a 
room  and  a  meal.' 

*  Master  is  down  with  the  pigs,* 
said  the  ostler,  fingering  my  re- 
membrance with  supple  fingers. 
'  And  Simon,  I  don't  know  where 
Simon  is,  sir.  Here,  Simon,'  he 
cried,  lifting  his  voice  and  shout- 
ing into  vacancy,  *  you're  wanted.' 

The  sound  died  away  without 
an  answer  to  meet  it;  profound 
silence  ensued  for  the  space  of 
three  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  ostler  said, 

'I  don't  think  he's  coming, 
sir.' 

'  I  don't  think  he  is,'  said  I. 

Imagination  must  have  been 
rife  to  dream  that  any  creature 
was  coming  in  the  utter  still- 
ness, save  a  bluebottle  fly,  which 


whisked  through  the  air  andsettled 
on  my  nose. 

*  Can't  you  take  me  in  yourselff 
said  I,  as  the  ostler  put  up  his 
hands  in  preparation  for  another 
volley. 

The  man  dropped  his  hands 
with  alacrity. 

'  Course  !  Come  along,  air,  this 
way.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  that 
goat  It  always  butts  at  strangers, 
poor  thing.' 

I  willingly  consented  not  to 
mind,  under  apprehensive  circum- 
stances, though  I  conjectured 
whether  I  or  the  goat  should  be 
an  object  of  pity.  After  stumbling 
over  a  plank,  which  sent  my  hat 
flying  into  a  tub  of  dirty  water,  I 
arrived  safely  at  the  inn-door,  with 
the  goat  in  my  rear. 

'  Why,  in  the  name  of  thunder,' 
said  I  inappositely,  •  do  you  keep 
a  goat  and  a  tub  before  your  door  V 

*Why,  you  see,  sir,'  said  the 
ostler,  grinning, '  one's  a  butt  and 
the  other  butts.  Singler  and  pla- 
riel,  as  my  schoolmaster  used  to 
say.' 

'  Hang  your  schoolmaster !  I 
exclaimed  testily. 

'  Can't,  sir,'  retorted  the  ostler; 
'  he's  dead.' 

I  picked  out  my  drenched  hat 
with  a  grace  that  was  not  suave, 
and  followed  the  man  into  a  room. 
There  he  left  me,  with  the  cheer- 
ing assurance  that  if  the  reluctant 
Simon  did  not  soon  come  the 
landlord  himself  would  appear 
after  he  had  disengaged  himself 
from  his  pigs.  Judging  from  the 
silence  of  Simon's  distant  presence 
I  prepared  to  fortify  myself  with 
patience,  and  began  to  look  about 
me,  and  to  investigate  the  place  as 
if  I  were  the  man  in  possession. 

The  large  gloomy  room  in 
which  I  sat  seemed  to  have  packed 
into  it  the  %ncient  refuse  fumitore 
of  the  county.  The  chair  which 
supported  me  creaked  uneasily,  as 
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though  to  warn  me  that  it  was 
onJj  warranted  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  ghostly  ancestor.  An  old 
looking-glass  above  the  cracked 
mantelpiece  had  tearful  tenden- 
cies, which  induced  dull  deadened 
streaks  down  its  would-be  glossy 
surface;  and  some  peacocks' 
feathers  in  two  antiquated  vases 
waved  to  and  fro  like  the  plumes 
of  a  hearse.  Some  old  prints, 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  age,  but 
claiming  no  other  respect  what- 
ever, backed  against  the  wall,  as 
though  they  were  ready  to  retire 
from  the  scene,  a  sentiment  on 
their  part  which  did  them  credit ; 
for  they  were  atrociously  exe- 
cuted, and  the  nearest  approach 
to  definite  drawing  was  presented 
by  a  head  and  a  tail  separated  by 
vacuum.  A  vivid  imagination, 
ruralised,  might  discern  in  these 
salient  features  the  suggestion  of 
a  frolicsome  lamb.  The  sofa  was 
pitted  with  a  disease  peculiar  to 
rep  and  rosewood:  a  species  of 
furniture  smallpox.  The  ravages 
of  this  malady  revealed  a  dirty 
white  substance,  which  might 
have  been  taken  &om  the  pictorial 
lamb  after  it  had  tumbled  in  the 
gutter. 

A  chiffonier,  crammed  with 
photographs  in  every  stage  of  con- 
sumptive complexion,  and  weight- 
ed by  an  enormous  Bible,  com- 
pleted the  chief  furniture  of  the 
room.  After  taking  stock  of  a 
stuifed  dog,  a  footstool,  and  two 
more  chairs,  elegantly  frail,  the 
inventory  was  complete. 

I  heaid  a  knock  at  the  door ;  it 
was  very  feeble,  very  uncertain. 
I  shouted  out,  '  Come  in  T  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that  so  unsub- 
stantial a  summons  must  need  a 
vigorous  reply  in  order  to  reach  it 

A  waiter  opened  the  door ;  his 
back  was  as  weak  as  the  wooden 
one  which  supported  me.  He 
Appeared  to  have  been  dispos- 
BesMd  at  some  time  of  his  spine ; 


probably  in  infancy,  for  heachieved 
a  variety  of  contortions  that  could 
only  have  been  acquired  after 
long  practice.  He  had  the  in- 
bred ease  of  a  caterpillar,  and 
his  hairy  hands  fostered  the  crawl- 
ing illusion. 

1  saluted  this  flexible  human, 
as  he  opened  the  door  and  crept 
round  the  edge  of  it  to  the  inside, 
with  a  quiet  *  Well,  sir  V 

*  Well,  sir?'  repeated  the  waiter, 
staring  at  me  very  hard  indeed,  as 
if  I  had  him  under  examination, 
and  he  was  trying  to  gauge  my 
profundity. 

*  Well,  sir  V  I  reiterated,  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  he  would  say 
next. 

*Well,  sir  f  he  repeated,  as  if 
he  were  waiting  for  the  same 
thing  too. 

'  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for 
yourself  f  demanded  I. 

'No,  sir,*  answered  the  man, 
with  exasperating  submission. 

*  Nothing  !'  I  cried  warmly. 
'Missis   told  me   to   ask  you 

whether  you  meant  to  stay  here 
all  night.' 

'  Is  that  what  you  call  having 
nothing  to  say  Y  asked  J. 

*  Bless  you,  sir,  I  haint,'  replied 
the  waiter  earnestly.  'I  never 
have  anything  to  say,  not  of  my 
own.* 

I  looked  at  the  man  with  sud- 
den compunction,  as  at  one  whose 
speech,  like  his  time,  belonged  to 
other  people.  He  noticed  the 
glance,  and  was  going  to  shrink 
away,  when  I  called  him  back. 

*  You  may  tell  your  mistress  I 
mean  to  stay  the  night.  And — 
what  is  the  matter  V 

For  my  waiter  had  b'egun  to 
cry. 

I  looked  at  him  in  the  silence 
of  astonishment.  I  was  uncom- 
fortable. I  shut  my  eyes,  to  open 
them  again  with  a  sense  of  reality. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  test. 
This  waiter  of  a  wayside  inn  had 
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already  displayed  to  me  two  un- 
common accompliahments :  he 
undulated  and  he  cried ;  and  he 
did  both  with  the  ease  of  habit. 

I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 
There  is  no  other  attitude  which 
so  fully  expresses  the  master  of 
the  situation.  I  felt  like  a  very 
small  First  Napoleon. 

*  Now,  my  man/  said  I,  *  what 
do  you  mean  by  thisi  If  you  are 
a  knave,  I  shall  find  you  out ;  if 
you  are  a  fool — ' 

*  Bless  you,  sir,*  interrupted  the 
waiter  uneasily,  '  I  haint  insane. 
But  the  house  is  chock-full,  as  I 
lire.  All  of  us  sleep  here;  we 
never  have  strangers  what  stop.* 

'  And  yet  your  mistress  sent  to 
ask  me  if  I  meant  to  stop  all 
night  Y 

\  She  didn't,  that's  it !'  cried  the 
waiter,  writhiug  in  a  frenzy  of 
grief,  as  if  I  had  stamped  upon 
all  his  nerves  at  once.  '  She  said 
you  could  not  stop  all  night ;  but 
I  forgot,  I  made  a  mistake ;  I — 
O  dear !' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,'  I  said.  « What 
room  in  this  place  do  you  call  your 
own,  because — ' 

The  man  petrified  me  with  a 
stare.     Then  he  said  slowly, 

*  I  go  anywheres,  sir.  I  haint 
anything  in  this  world ;  leastways, 
not  o'  mine.' 

This  was  the  sublimity  of  the 
ridiculous.  They  are^  not  only 
next  door  to  each  other ;  they  can 
fall  into  each  other  and  make 
ruins.  I  was  impelled  to  change 
the  purpose  which  I  had  before 
resolved  on  when  I  had  started  in 
the  morning  for  Baytown  inn. 

*  Never  mind  about  my  bed- 
room,' I  said  briskly.  '  Where  is 
the  top  loft  1' 

I  looked  straight  at  the  snaky 
figure  and  the  washed-out  eyes, 
receiving  in  return  only  a  puzzled 
expression,  which  revealed  no- 
thing, and  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  reveal. 


^Come,  you  know  it^'  I  said 
persuasively. 

But  this  last  effect  was  lost  by 
the  appearance  of  another  fignie 
in  the  doorway — a  figure  stont 
and  sleek  and  well  proportioned, 
whose  thick  round  head  was  thrust 
into  a  soft  felt  hat,  which  was  try- 
ing not  to  burst  its  seams  asonder 
under  the  pressure.  It  had  so  &r 
failed  as  to  bulge  into  se?enl 
awkward  holes. 

*Are  you  the  proprietor  f  I 
asked  of  this  third  masculine  ap- 
parition. 

*  Guess  so,'  he  replied,  with  a 
jolly  roll  on  the  last  word.  *  Fat 
enough  for  the  place,  ain't  I,  sirf 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
but,  seeing  some  symptom  of  jo- 
cosity in  his  remark,  which  had 
totally  escaped  me,  he  b^n  to 
laugh  with  the  vehemence  which 
makes  one  think  of  a  fit.  The 
waiter  had  ceased  to  cry;  the 
landlord  was  laughing;  I  could 
not  assume  an  impassive  air. 

The  last  gamut  died  away  at 
length,  and  mine  host  inquired  if 
I  wanted  anything. 

'I  want  a  bedroom,'  said  I, 
with  some  hesitation.  Perhaps 
the  landlord  could  cry  as  well  as 
his  man. 

'  Bedroom  ready,'  promptly  re- 
plied the  landlord.  *Here,  you 
Wriggler,  go  and  tell  your  missis 
to  be  quick.' 

The  Wriggler  departed,  and  I 
began  with, 

*  Your  man — * 

*  A  little  soft— ha,  ha !'  said  the 
landlord,  rubbing  his  hands  in  a 
cheerful  way.  *  We  are  all  soft 
somewhere,  eh,  sir  1  Some  in  the 
head ;  some  in  the  heart  Now, 
my  place  is  in  the  heart' 

I  congratulated  the  landlord  on 
the  happy  locality  of  his  tender 
spot,  and  asked  him  if  there  was 
only  one  bedroom  for  travelleis  in 
the  house. 

*  Only  one,  air.     Our  trade  de- 
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pends  on  the  market- people.  We 
are  not  often  favoured  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  evident  ahility, 
sir.  Ha,  ha !  There*8  a  garret, 
sir,  where  thej  say  you  can  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  moon.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  We  call  it  the  top  loft,  sir.' 
I  asked  myself  how  a  man  could 
laugh  so  much  at  nothing,  and 
for  answer  found  myself  laughing 
too.  We  joined  our  peals  toge- 
ther»  and  made  a  chime  which 
might  have  convinced  a  misan- 
thrope that  we  were  convulsed 
with  overpowering  wit. 

*  Well,  that's  a  good  joke,'  said 
my  landlord,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  the  satisfied  air  of  a  man 
who  had  just  made  a  bargain. 

*  Capital !'  echoed  I. 

'One  doesn't  get  that  sort  of 
thing  every  day.*  My  landlord 
spoke  like  a  connoisseur. 

*  Ko,  nor  every  other  day,'  said 
I  cordially. 

'You're  a  good  judge,  sir,  if 
you  know  as  much  about  wine — ' 

I  accepted  the  delicate  hint, 
and  before  long  mine  host  and  I 
sat  opposite  to  each  other  in  a 
small  parlour,  with  a  bottle  of 
claret  between  us,  which  no  more 
separated  us  than  a  galvanic  hat- 
tery  divides  the  people  who  are 
holding  on  to  ita  wires. 

I  had  a  purpose  in  my  conver- 
sation with  the  landlord;  there 
were  times  when  I  doubted  whe- 
ther he  had  not  a  purpose  with 
me.  Through  the  bursts  of  his 
exuberant  mirth  I  caught  now 
and  then  a  stray  glance,  which  was 
distrustful,  sharp,  anxious.  But 
one  cannot  draw  a  flash  of  light- 
ning as  it  passes,  and  I  could  not 
transcribe  definitely  on  my  mind 
the  glances  which  aroused  me. 

We  sat  and  talked  long.  I  per- 
sisted in  chatting  until  my  dinner 
was  ready.  The  landlord  was  not 
so  willing  to  stay  as  I  was  to  keep 
him.  He  took  an  immense  interest 
in  my  dinner,  and  left  the  room 


several  times  to  overlook  it.  I 
waited  for  him  to  come  back,  and 
on  the  principle  of  attraction,  by 
which  a  strong  will  galvanises  a 
weak  one,  he  came  back,  always 
with  a  joke  upon  his  lips.  I 
laughed  so  much  to  accommodate 
him,  that  I  began  to  long  for  the 
serenity  of  a  meal  But  my  mirth 
and  my  conversational  powers  had 
as  yet  been  wasted,  und  I  had  not 
arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  a 
well-earned  repast. 

Yet  I  had  made  minute  in- 
quiries. With  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  antiquary,  I  had  asked  for  a 
history  of  the  old  inn  about  me. 
The  landlord  gave  it  freely.  I 
inquired  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
look  through  it.  With  affability 
he  promised  me  an  inquisitorial 
visit  after  dinner.  But  before 
dinner — For  once  my  baffled  facul- 
ties hoped  that  a  meal  would  prove 
suggestive  instead  of  soporific. 

As  it  progressed  in  the  large 
ghostly  room,  which  I  had  first 
entered,  I  meditated  on  several 
plans  of  circumventing  the  land- 
lord. It  is  always  difficult  to 
fathom  jollity ;  one  has  much  more 
chance  of  unmasking  a  serious 
shrewd  man  than  of  showing  up 
an  individual  bulwarked  with  the 
bonhomie  of  my  jolly  landlord. 
There  was  no  air  of  mystery  about 
him.  It  is  proverbially  possible 
to  find  skeletons  in  cupboards, 
where  a  fit  darkness  reigns.  But 
to  fish  one  up  out  of  a  steaming 
punch-bowl,  the  very  reservoir  of 
joviality,  is  scarcely  to  he  ex- 
pected of  any  man. 

However,  my  task  had  been  set 
me,  and  I  had  promised  to  execute 
it,  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
sterner  execution  might  be  the 
result  of  it.  I  had,  happily,  no 
tremors,  only  an  incertitude  as  to 
the  best  way  of  proceeding.  Under 
this  perplexity,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  ceased  to  envy  one 
living  statesman. 
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My  dinner  was  a  good  one,  and 
I  could  not  help  appreciating  the 
zeal  of  the  landlord,  as  my  palate 
warmed  with  fine  flavours.  For 
an  out-of-the-way  place  the  cook- 
ing was  extraordinary,  and  was 
explained  by  the  assertion  of  my 
landlord  that  he  had  been  the 
pupil  of  a  renowned  chef.  It  is 
not  easy  to  cherish  suspicions 
against  a  man  who  gives  you  a 
good  dinner ;  and  after  the  Wrig- 
gler had  corkscrewed  away  my 
last  dish,  I  lit  a  cigar  and  slowly 
paced  the  room. 

'The confounded  dreamer  !*  said 
I,  fondly  apostrophising  an  absent 
friend.  '  He  will  find  a  ghost  in 
his  sugar-basin  some  day.  Sus- 
picious, indeed  !  Think  of  that 
mushroom  omelette,  and  don't 
talk  to  me  of  suspicions.  Pooh  ! 
a  man  with  a  firm  mind  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  idea  was  only 
the  wildest  conjecture.' 

At  this  resolute  climax  the  door 
creaked  ominously.  My  firm  mind 
started  on  its  well-balanced  hinges. 
The  door  was  not  well  balanced  at 
all ;  but  it  swung  on  its  hinges, 
nevertheless,  and  revealed  the 
Wriggler. 

As  an  habituS  of  the  place  and 
its  customs  since  five  o'clock,  I 
was  not  surprised  that  he  did  not 
speak.  It  was  not  even  astonish- 
ing to  find  him  staring  at  me  me- 
ditatively for  a  second  or  two.  I 
maintained  that  serene  composure 
which  any  adept  in  the  art  of  be- 
ing photographed  soon  learns. 
With  similar  composure  he  scanned 
my  features.  But  that  he  writhed 
continually,  one  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  petrified  artist,  absorbed 
in  the  sublime  reverie  of  creating 
me  on  canvas. 

I  waited  patiently  for  speech 
from  the  oracle.  When  it  came, 
I  was  persuaded  it  would  be  worth 
hearing.  Expectations  are  delu- 
sive ;  the  Wriggler  suddenly  with- 
drew his  face,  and  was  about  to 


latch  the  door  outside.  I  inte^ 
posed.  He  was  quietly  wrigglinji; 
with  the  grace  of  a  boa-constrictor 
in  the  middle  of  my  room ;  my 
hand  was  tenacious  of  his  coat- 
collar. 

'  Now,*  said  T,  with  as  much 
suavity  as  I  could  command,  *  yoa 
must  explain  to  me  your  kind 
scrutiny  of  my  features.  You 
don't  understand  1  Well,  what  is 
there  in  my  face  to  stare  at  Y 

*  Missis  wanted  me  to  look  at 
you,'  said  the  Wriggler. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
man  had  no  mind  to  pursue  his 
mistress's  behest,  for  he  slid  to 
the  door  with  the  subtle  ease  that 
oil  trickles  down  a  warm  tin. 

*  Please,'  faltered  the  Wriggler, 
'  missis  didn't  tell  me  to  teU  you 
I  was  to  look  at  you.' 

*  What  of  that  V I  demanded. 
'Don't   tell   her,'  replied  the 

man.  '  If  she  knew  I  told  you, 
she  would  be  angry  if  you  told 
her.' 

I  consented  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  these  perplexing  pro- 
nouns, and  told  the  man  to  go 
away  and  mind  his  own  business. 

*  Lor',  sir,'  said  he,  in  departing, 
'  I  haint  got  no  business,  not  o' 
mine.' 

This  unexpected  visit  had  up- 
set all  my  comfortable  theories  of 
resolving  my  friend's  arguments 
into  dreams.  Why  should  the 
Wriggler  be  sent  to  look  at  me  t 
I  was  not  a  young  man  of  Apollo- 
like appearance,  nor  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  imagination 
even  of  a  landlady.  Wlien  ac- 
quaintances wish  to  pay  me  a 
compliment,  they  find  it  easiest  to 
congratulate  me  on  the  improve- 
ment in  my  general  appearance  if 
I  mount  a  pair  of  eye-glasses.  I 
appreciate  their  delicacy,  while  I 
gauge  it.  Without  a  looking-glass 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  know  that 
to  produce  effect  I  must  purchase 
it.     No,  the  landlady's  interest  in 
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my  features  could  not  be  due  to 
an  admiration  of  them  during  any 
surreptitious  glance  which  she 
might  have  obtained. 

There  was  a  mystery,  without 
doubt — the  waiter  had  convinced 
me  on  that  score — and  I  set  my- 
self to  brood  over  it  in  a  metho- 
dical manner.  Bat  the  landlord's 
jolly  face  interposed  continually 
between  me  and  my  morbid 
£incie&  How  could  such  an  ap- 
pearance hold  any  horror  in  dis- 
guise ?  Inpossible.  And  yet — 
ah,  yet — I  dropped  into  the  depths 
of  a  reverie. 

A  reverie  is  the  plantation 
wbere  phantoms  are  raised.  They 
spring  up  like  the  proverbial 
mushrooms,  and  they  are  the  same 
sort  of  creation — dark,  misshapen, 
flexible.  It  was  too  warm  for  a 
fire,  or  else  a  few  burning  coals 
heat  the  chill  atmosphere  of  sick- 
ly fancies,  and  induce  a  current 
of  fresh  air  through  the  mind.  I 
stared  at  the  flreless  grate ;  I 
watched  the  flickering  candles ;  I 
measured  my  shadow  on  the  wall ; 
I  paced  the  room ;  I  sat  down  on 
every  chair;  I  even  turned  up 
the  Bible,  read  attentively  through 
l^oah's  family-tree,  and  having 
satisfied  myself  as  to  his  extreme 
respectability,  I  drank  to  his 
memory. 

U^ow,  whether  the  wine  fer- 
mented an  idea,  or  whether  the 
Bible  supplied  it,  I  never  can  de- 
tennine.  Certain  it  is  that  I  re- 
turned to  the  latter,  and  turned 
over  its  leaves  between  the  divi- 
sion that  separates  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  New.  There 
another  genealogy  confronted  me  : 
of  less  ancient  stock  than  Noah's, 
but  of  more  interest  to  me  on 
that  account. 

There  were  three  pages  inserted 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, closely  lined,  and  headed 
respectively  with  Births,  Mar- 
ziages,    Deaths.      This    was    a 


family  Bible;  and  the  compiler 
of  it  had  provided  lines  enough 
to  certify  the  names  of  as  many 
children  as  Methuselah  might 
have  had  during  his  thousand 
years  of  existence.  There  was 
provision  made  for  forty  births, 
forty  marriages,  and  forty  deaths. 
The  supply,  in  all  respects,  was 
generous. 

But  generosity  is  one  of  those 
commodities  which,  like  charity, 
is  often  ill-bestowed.  In  this 
desert  of  a  register  there  existed 
only  one  oasis  of  an  entry  in 
black  ink — one  on  each  page. 
They  were  written  in  a  large 
anxious  hand,  which  I  easily 
traced  to  my  landlord.  One  gene- 
rally observes  that  these  jovial 
uneducated  men  only  exhibit  anx- 
iety when  they  sit  down  to  write. 
I  traced  the  register  backwards. 
Of  death  there  was  one  notice  : 

'Died  on  the  20th  January 
18 —  my  mother,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Fern,  aged  seventy-six.  Her  end 
was  peace.' 

Under  the  head  of  marriages 
this  singular  statement  occurred  : 

'  On  the  10th  September 
18 —  I,  Thomas  Fern,  bachelor, 
married  Mary  Sexton,  spinster, 
at  the  parish  church,  Baytown. 
May  we  never  live  to  regret  it !' 

I  turned  to  the  births.  There 
was  one  recorded : 

'  This  day,  the  9th  August 
18 — ,  I,  Thomas  Fern,  joyfully 
record  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
Her  name  is  to  be  Lucy.' 

This  announcement  was  dated 
eleven  years  past.  I  shut  the 
Bible.  These  records  were  quite 
in  the  vein  of  my  jolly  landlord. 
They  were  simple  and  practicaL 
I  felt  relieved  again,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  if  the  child  was  still 
extant,  with  the  intent  of  having 
her  in  to  amuse,  after  the  fashion 
of  an  elderly  man  who  likes  chil- 
dren. 

I  walked  out  of  my  sitting- 
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room,  and,  in  the  low  passage  out- 
side, came  into  concussion  with, 
my  tint  friend — the  ostler.  He 
was  running  through  the  house 
from  back  to  front,  and  dashed 
against  me,  as  if  he  thought  I  was 
an  apparition,  and  expected  to  find 
me  onlj  a  vaporous  obstacle. 

'Sharp  work,  sir,'  said  he, 
rubbing  his  forehead  where  it  had 
met  mine. 

*  Particularly  so,'  said  I,  trying 
to  imitate  his  tone  of  cordial  fra- 
ternity. 

'  That  dratted  goat  has  flied 
away,  you  see,  sir,  and  I  was — ' 

'Flying  alter  it,'  said  I  com- 
prehensively. *  Very  good  !  I 
should  not  expect  anything  in 
this  place  to  follow  the  ordinary 
suggestions  of  Nature.  Can  I 
assist  you  V 

*•  Well,  it's  storming,'  said  the 
ostler,  in  the  reflective  manner 
which  I  had  observed  before. 
'  That  'ere  goat's  a  regular  Wan- 
dering Jew.  You  never  seed  the 
brain  it  has  for  travelling.  It's 
my  belief  it's  haunted.' 

The  ostler  dropped  his  voice  to 
an  impressive  whisper. 

'  You  don*t  mean  it  I'  I  said, 
looking  mysterious. 

*  Fact,  sir !  Ever  since —  But 
bless  my  heart,  if  I  go  out  with  a 
ghost  to  carry  my  thoughts  for 
me,  I  shall  never  get  down  to 
Ditcbely  Pond.' 

'  If  the  goat  has  sucb  a  remark- 
able bump  of  locality  as  you  sug- 
gest,' said  I,  '  could  it  not  find  its 
way  back  again  1' 

'  Bless  your  hinnercentmind,  sir, 
the  missis  wouldn't  rest  a  moment 
wbile  that  'ere  goat  was  flying 
about.     Ever  since — ' 

There  was  a  pause  again.  I 
nodded  encouragingly.  '  Yes ; 
ever  since — ' 

<  No  ;  that  I  won't !'  cried  the 
ostler,  buttoning  up  his  coat-col- 
lar with  sudden  determination. 
'Tain't  the  sort  of  reflection  for  a 


dark  night  Would  yon  like  to 
come,  sir)  I  daresay  it  won't 
rain  all  the  way  to  Ditchley  Pond. 
That  dratted  goat  always  flies  to 
the  water  like  a  poisoned  rat' 

'  How  far  is  it  f  asked  I  hesi- 
tatingly. 

'  Something  short  of  two  mUe, 
sir.  I  reckon  a  litUe  more  l)ack, 
because  the  creature  has  to  be 
pulled  against  its  wilL  When  a 
thing  sticks  its  four  legs  into  the 
ground  square,  you  has  an  instinct 
that  it  have  gut  two  t«o  many,' 

'  Does  your  mistress  expect  yoi 
to  go  out  in  this  storm  after  the 
goat  f  said  L 

*  Hushsh,  sir  !  We  never  tell 
her  it's  lost  till  it's  found.  She'd 
be  in  that  wandering  way  that 
runs  between  hysterics  and  a  faint, 
m  run  him  up  in  no  time ;  and 
if  you  are  afraid  of  spoiling  the 
shine  of  your  hat,  sir,  I  wouldn't 
advise  you  to  go  with  me,  foi 
those  blue  clouds  are  bursting 
their  very  skins.' 

I  submitted  to  this  kind  con- 
sideration, and,  out  of  respect  to 
my  hat,-  declined  the  wild  goat- 
chase.  The  ostler  nodded  me  a 
cheery  good -night  and  opened 
the  front  door.  There  was  a  rash 
of  rain  outside,  and  the  wind,  with 
wet  skirts,  trailed  through  ihe 
passage,  and  sighed  and  moaned. 

I  would  have  begged  the  man 
to  delay  his  search  until  calmer 
weather;  but  he  had  shat  the 
door  and  was  gone.  I  opened  it 
to  call  after  him ;  there  was  no 
response,  save  from  the  heavy 
wind.  I  heard  the  ostler's  feet 
racing  through  the  dark  night 
Would  he  have  told  me  the  sequel 
of  that  *  ever  since — '  if  I  had 
gone  with  him)  Not  he,  after 
that  resolution  of  voice  and  actios. 
Besides,  I  had  rheumatism,  and 
avoided  the  rain  from  sheer  in- 
stinct. 

I  determined  to  hunt  ont  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  If 
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she  were  as  peculiar  as  the  rest 
of  its  supporters,  I  thought  the 
quartet  of  singularity  would  be 
complete.  Besides,  there  was  the 
child,  and  one  seeks  for  a  child 
by  its  mother's  side,  as  one  looks 
for  seaweed  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean.  I  pursued  my  way  through 
the  irregular  passage  that  ran 
from  back  to  front,  with  a  keen 
look-out  ahead,  lest  the  Wriggler 
should  be  also  bent  upon  some 
express  message,  which  might  lead 
to  soniC  more  sharp  work,  as  the 
ostler  expressively  termed  it 

Ibe  passage  was  dimly  lighted, 
as  for  accustomed  feet,  and  I 
stumbled  twice  over  steps  that 
occurred  in  the  darkest  recesses 
of  the  corridor.  There  were  voices 
sounding,  however,  in  the  fore, 
and  there  was  also  a  ray  of  light, 
which  slanted  through  an  open 
doorway ;  a  light  that  flickered 
and  waned  and  reddened,  and 
came  evidently  from  a  fire.  The 
voices  drifted  over  the  light ;  they 
were  duo — the  treble  of  a  woman, 
the  rougher  utterance  of  a  man. 

I  went  cautiously  along,  but 
not  stealthily ;  for  when  one  is 
not  very  sure  of  one's  reception, 
there  is  nothing  like  footfalls  to 
presage  an  introduction.  Evi- 
dently my  boots  served  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  voices  su'idenly  stopped. 
I  went  on,  pushed  farther  open 
the  already  opened  door,  and  stood 
before  my  landlord's  wife  and  the 
Wriggler.  The  Wriggler  had  been 
under  cross-examination ;  there 
was  the  evidence  of  restraint  and 
anxious  memory  upon  his  face. 
He  welcomed  my  advent  with 
relief,  and  looked  at  the  door  as 
a  felon  looks  at  the  *  Way  out' 
for  the  public  thoroughfare.  The 
woman  before  me  rose  as  I  made 
my  unceremonious  entrance.  I 
had  purposely  avoided  knocking ; 
but  the  purpose  was  not  sufficient 
to  extinguish  my  annoyance  at 
having  committed   a  breach    of 


common  courtesy,  most  CRpecially 
as  I  looked  at  the  landlady.  I 
had  expected  to  see  a  buxom  dame 
of  ^  marmish'  manners  and  florid 
countenance.  Instead,  I  saw  a 
woman  who  could  have  compelled 
respect  in  any  society.  Her  com- 
posure, the  decision  and  repose 
of  her  massive  olive-skinned  lace, 
the  unconscious  steadiness  and 
dignity  of  her  attitude,  were  im- 
pressive. My  intentional  dis- 
courtesy ceased  to  be  atoned  for 
by  circumstances ;  her  presence 
made  the  intrusion  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty. 

'  I  must  really  apologise/  said 
I,  with  real  earnestness.  'My 
abrupt  entrance  cannot  be  excused 
by  the  only  excuse  I  have  to 
make — that  I  heard  voices  within, 
and  wanted  to  speak  to  some  one.' 

'  It  is  no  matter,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
Fern,  looking  a  little  surprised. 
'  I  am  quite  ready  to  speak  to 
you,  sir,  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you.    Simon,  you  may  go.' 

The  accent  of  this  speech  was 
Scotch ;  that  nativity  explained 
some  portion  of  the  landlady's 
manner.  Simon,  the  Wriggler, 
went  with  alacrity,  and  was  so 
jubilant  over  his  escape,  that  he 
ventured  the  suggestion  of  a  wink 
at  me. 

*  Are  you  lonely,  sirP  asked 
Mrs.  Fern,  with  a  smile,  which 
showed  to  advantage  on  her  thin 
crisp  lips. 

*  Eather  eerie,  I  think,'  said  I. 
'You  will  understand  a  native 
word.' 

'  You  catch  a  Scotch  twang  in 
my  speech,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  am 
not  Scotch,  though  my  father 
was.  He  was  a  superstitious  man, 
and  used  to  make  me  eerie  with 
his  tales  of  fays  and  goblins  upon 
the  winter  mountains.' 

*  That  sort  of  education  should 
develop  here/  said  I.  *  One  could 
swear  to  a  legion  of  spirits  round 
this  house.    Are  you  nervous  f 
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'  Not  a  bit/  said  she,  with  a 
cheery  laugh.  '  Nor  are  you,  sir ; 
only  uncommonly  impressionable 
for  a  man.' 

'  You  haye  a  taste  for  photogra- 
phy,' said  I,  smiling.  *  It  asserts 
itsolf  here  as  well  as  in  your  draw- 
ing-room.* 

'  Ah,  sir,  that  is  my  husband. 
I  hate  litter,  and  like  every  bit 
of  mahogany  to  show  off  its 
polish,  as  long  as  there  is  any. 
But  my  husband  has  an  odd  fancy 
to  keep  brittle  stuff  everywhere, 
and  he  wouldn't  part  with  those 
photographs  for  all  the  tine  pic- 
tures that  were  ever  painted.' 

^  That  is  a  hobby,'  said  I. 

'  No,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,' 
Mrs.  Fern  answered,  'it  is  a  soft 
heart.  Didn't  he  tell  you  he  had 
a  soft  heart)  Well,  it's  true, 
though  people  are  not  often  cor- 
rect about  their  characteristics,  to 
my  thinking.  Things  soon  get 
valuable  to  him  by  association; 
and  he  keeps  more  than  one  silly 
trifle  because  he  has  kept  it  be- 
fore, for  some  forgotten  reason. 
I  hate  litters ;  but  he  humours 
me,  and  I  must  humour  him.' 

'  I  don*t  know  whether  I  ought 
to  condemn  your  sex,  even  to  make 
you  an  exception,  Mrs.  Fern,' 
said  I.  '  But  women  are  not 
generally  as  fair  as  you  in  giving 
and  receiving.' 

'  Are  you  married,  sir  Y  asked 
the  landlady;  and  her  shrewd 
placid  face,  as  it  surveyed  me, 
made  the  question  perfectly  be- 
coming. 

'Not  I,'  said  I,  laughing. 
'Never  had  a  fancy  yet,  except 
for  cigars.     Do  you  believe  it  f 

*  No,'  she  said  quietly.  '  I 
don't.'  The  voice  was  resolute, 
but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  curi- 
osity upon  her  face.  She  turned 
the  subject,  not  abruptly,  but  by 
a  leading  route. 

'  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that 
only  a  mam^  man  jias  a  chance 


of  knowing  how  much  a  woman 
can  give  and  give  in  withotit 
seeming  to  do  either.  You  miut 
not  reckon  yourself  a  judge,  Bir, 
if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so.' 

'Thank  you  for  setting  me 
straight,'  I  answered.  '  1  recog- 
nise you  as  an  authority.  Bat  am 
I  detaining  you  as  much  as  1  am 
keeping  you  standing  1  Year  hus- 
band promised  to  let  me  see  some 
rooms  in  the  house  after  dinner.' 

'  He  will  be  here  in  a  minute,' 
Mrs.  Fern  replied.  '  Won't  you 
sit  down,  sirf  Simon,  where  is 
George  P 

This  latter  was  addressed  to 
the  Wriggler,  who  had  crept  into 
the  room  with  some  coals.  While 
I  wondered  that  so  dignified  a 
woman  should  ask  a  servant  about 
her  husband  by  his  Christian 
name,  she  turned  to  me  with  an 
interpreting  glance  and  an  amused 
laugh. 

'  Not  my  husband,  sir,  but  the 
ostler !' 

I  bowed  instinctively,  and  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  lest  my  purpose 
should  be  discernible  to  this  quick- 
eyed  woman.  In  my  conversation 
with  her  I  had  forgotten  it^  and 
this  reminder  made  me  feel  ill  at 
ease. 

•  The  Wriggler  stood  blankly 
still,  coals  in  hands  and  mouth 
agape.  His  mistress  betrayed  no 
impatience,  but  said  decisively, 

'  Are  you  silly,  Simon  f 

The  nursery  tale  which  us^  to 
beguile  my  childhood  with  pic- 
tures and  verses,  anent  an  acute 
pieman  who  refused  Simon  a  pie 
without  a  penny,  here  came  vivid- 
ly to  my  mind.  I  laughed,  and 
the  landlady  heard  me. 

'  Pray  excuse  me,'  said  I  apolo- 
getically. '  It  is  only  another 
instance  of  photography  which  1 
will  explain  to  you  in  a  moment' 

'You  have  not  forgotten  the 
nursery,  sir,'  said  she,  smiling. 
'  Simon,  where  is  George  f 
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The  poor  Wriggler  trembled, 
and  I  could  diyioe  the  cause  of 
his  agitation  after  the  ostler's 
remarks. 

'  Well,  Simon  V  said  his  mis- 
tress, with  asperity. 

*  He's  out,'  burst  forth  the  un- 
happy waiter,  wringing  his  hands 
and  shooting  the  coals  forth  right 
and  left. 

'  Good  luck,  man !'  exclaimed 
Mr&  Fern,  seizing  the  shovel- 
handle  and  stopping  the  down- 
Mi.  *  Are  you  quite  daft  V  She 
threw  the  coals  on  the  fire,  and 
then  petrified  the  Wriggler  with 
another  question :  *  Why  has 
George  gone  out]  He  will  get 
drowned  in  this  deluge.' 

The  Wriggler  faltered  miser- 
ably. He  stuttered  and  broke 
into  a  palpable  falsehood  : 

*  Please,  'm,  I  don't  know.' 
His    mistress   dismissed   him, 

with  an  uneasy  expression  upon 
her  face. 

*  One  can  never  judge  of  that 
poor  fellow,'  she  said  to  me.  '  He 
generally  seems  to  tell  a  lie  when 
he  speaks  the  truth  ;  and  when  he 
does  venture  on  a  falsehood  he  man- 
ages to  assume  a  plausible  air.' 

I  asked  myself  if  she  were  try- 
ing to  deceive  herself  or  me. 
Her  calm  straightforward  face  re- 
buked my  suspicions. 

At  this  moment  my  landlord 
entered.  He  nodded  at  me,  and 
rolled  out  a  jolly — 

'  Evening,  sir.  How  did  you 
like  your  dinner  V 

*  Never  ate  a  better  one,'  I  an- 
swered. 'You  are  a  master  of 
combinations.' 

'  I  served  under  a  good  master, 
yoa  see,  sir.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, missus  ?  You  don't  look  spry 
to-night.' 

'  George  has  gone  out,'  said  the 
landlady,  in  a  distrustful  tone. 

'  Has  he)'  said  Mr.  Fern,  stoop- 
ing down  low  to  tie  up  a  bootlace. 
*  Welly  if  8  a  mercy  he's  weather- 


proofed,  ain't  it  ?  There's  enough 
water  to-night  to  drown  any  one 
with  warmer  blood  than  a  fish.' 

*  Why  has  he  gone  out  V  asked 
his  wife. 

*  Couldn't  swear,'  replied  the 
landlord,  still  busied  with  his 
bootlace.  '  He's  one  of  the  sort 
that  has  whims.  Best  to  leave 
whims  to  break  out  free,  like  small- 
pox or  scarlet-fever,  I  say.' 

This  liberal  view  of  the  subject 
did  not  seem  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Fern. 
I  saw  that  a  question  trembled  on 
her  lip,  which  she  once  or  twice 
resolutely  repressed.  I  should 
have  retired  in  order  to  afford  her 
the  liberty  of  making  it,  but  that 
her  husband  was  evidently  afraid 
of  meeting  the  demand.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  keep  me  there, 
and  told  his  wife  to  get  out  some 
of  her  own  particular  cordial, 
which  he  warranted  would  warm 
a  corpse  back  to  life.  I  suggested 
that  it  was  a  wonder  his  house 
was  not  besieged  for  so  marvellous 
an  elixir,  and  he  laughed,  and  asked 
me,  as  a  future  corpse,  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  liqueur. 

It  was  excellent — sweet  as 
Noyeau,  almost  as  fine- flavoured  as 
Chartreuse;  and  as  I  mentioned 
Chartreuse  I  was  forthwith  led 
into  telling  a  legend  of  an  old 
monk,  who  had  divulged  the 
secret  of  a  famous  liqueur,  and 
whose  retribution  was  devised  by 
his  fellows.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  nothing  but  the  liqueur  until 
he  died.  '  Best  way  of  being 
starved  I  ever  heard  of,'  ejacu- 
lated the  landlord,  and  he  went 
to  put  a  wedge  of  wood  into  a 
shaking  window. 

And  during  tins  time  the 
storm  grew  in  passion  and  in- 
tensity. There  was  a  wild  ani- 
mus in  its  strength;  there  was 
almost  personal  spite  in  its  clam- 
ours at  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  landlady's  face  got  whiter, 
and  her  thin  Ups  almost  disappear- 
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ed  in  the  pressure  with  which 
they  met.  Her  husband  drank 
the  cordial,  held  it  up  to  the  light 
and  admired  its  colour;  but  he 
laughed  uneasily. 

I  was  anxious  to  introduce  the 
topic  of  the  child,  and  yet  knew 
not  how.  Mrs.  Fern  wore  a 
black  dress,  but  there  was  no 
crape  upon  it ;  and  above  its  black- 
ness, no  sign  of  mourning  about 
it.  Neither  were  there  any  signs 
of  childhood  in  this  living-room. 
I  looked  vainly  for  a  doll,  or  a  toy, 
or  a  ribbon,  or  a  shoe.  Where, 
then,  was  little  Lucy  Fern  )  On 
a  visit  ?  in  her  bed  )  Surely  not. 
That  man  and  woman  had  no  air 
about  them  which  bespoke  the 
caresses  of  a  child.  And  on  such 
a  fearful  night  as  this,  no  child 
could  be  left  alone;  no  mother, 
with  the  evident  tenderness  of 
Mrs.  Fern's  disposition,  would 
fail  to  be  by  the  cot  of  the  house, 
and  to  make  a  warm  presence 
there  through  the  desolate  and 
resounding  darkness. 

I  drank  two  glasses  of  cordial, 
and  my  landlady  was  pressing 
another  on  me,  when  there  came 
a  tap  at  the  back  door ;  and  thither 
went  the  landlord.  George  follow- 
ed his  master  into  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  rear  came  the  Wriggler, 
supported  by  his  fellow- servant's 
presence.  Mrs.  Fern  was  holding 
the  bottle  over  my  little  glass 
when  they  entered;  she  put  it 
down  again. 

The  landlord  took  off  his  hatand 
put  it  on  again  :  this  served  to  pass 
the  first  awkward  moment.  Mrs. 
Fern  scanned  George  thoroughly. 
He  was  wet  from  head  to  foot, 
and  rain*drops  trickled  from  his 
heavy  eyebrows  down  his  broad 
flat  face,  and  some  of  them  enter- 
ed his  gaping  mouth. 

*  Well,  Geoi^ge,*  said  Mrs.  Fern 
rather  shortly,  'I  should  have 
thought  yon  had  had  enough  of 
water    without    swallowing    it! 


Gome  near  the  fire,  man,  and  let 
us  look  at  ye.* 

George  advanced,  an  unwilling 
spectacle.  I  could  not  help  smil- 
ing. The  wiry  ostler  was  deluged, 
his  short  coat  was  patched  with 
masses  of  wet,  bis  cuff-sleeves 
were  twinkling  with  rain-drops; 
and  he  himself  looked  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  identity — had  become 
an  amphibious  creature,  and  was 
bewildered  at  his  new  condition. 

*Why,  man,  ye're  as  daft  as 
Simon  !'  said  Mrs.  Fern  impatient- 
ly. '  Is  the  water  glueing  yoor 
feet  to  the  floor  f  What  possess- 
ed you  to  go  out  this  night  f 

There  was  silence.  The  land- 
lord returned  to  his  bootlace ;  the 
Wriggler  began  to  slide  to  the 
door;  George  kept  his  ground, 
but  bent  his  head  and  looked  at 
the  floor.  I  was  an  interested 
spectator  of  this  sudden  tableau. 
Mrs.  Fern's  brow  clouded;  into 
her  clear  gray  eyes  there  stole  a 
hot  mist,  and  she  half  tamed 
away  and  opened  a  cupboard- 
door. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said,  in  a  low 
troubled  voice.  *  I  knew  it  must 
be  that.  Geoi^e,  have  you  brought 
itbackf 

The  question  was  spoken  in  a 
different  tone  from  the  soliloquy. 
There  was  a  breath  of  defiance  in 
it ;  and  the  woman  faced  the 
ostler  inquiringly. 

'  Yes,  mum,'  said  Geo^e.  'I 
didn't  want  you  to  know  about  it 
until  I  brought  it  back ;  but  that 
Wriggler  is  always  a  burstin'  of 
himself  with  a  secret,  if  it  is  no 
bigger  than  a  sparrow's  egg.' 

Mrs.  Fern  took  up  the  bottle 
of  cordial  again.  Her  baud  was 
not  as  steady  as  before,  but  she 
managed  to  pour  me  out  my  glass. 
Then  she  produced  a  tumbler, 
half  filled  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
ostler. 

'  Take  that,  Geoi^,  and  go  to 
bed,  and  Simon  shall  dry  your 
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doihes  :  you're  a  good  lad.    And 
the  goat's  all  right  Y 

'  He  ain't  too  ill  to  he  ohstinate/ 
said  George,  smiling  assuringly. 
'  Kot  a  soul  can  manage  that  ram- 
pageous animal  since — ' 

*  Hush  I*  said  the  landlord. 
'Euough  of  that  Don't  stand 
Bhivering,  my  lad ;  you  can  put  off 
haTing  rheumatism  till  you're  as 
old  as  me.' 

George  departed  with  a  general 
good-night,  followed  by  the  Wrig- 
gler. A  Btrange  gloom  had  fallen 
on  mine  host,  and  mine  hostess 
looked  stem  and  sad.  I  could 
make  no  inquiries  that  night,  and 
asked,  instead,  for  my  candle. 
Mrs.  Fern  gave  it  to  me,  and 
offered  to  show  me  to  my  bed- 
room. It  was  still  early,  but  I 
had  no  mind  to  face  the  sepul- 
chral parlour  again.  Mine  host 
bade  me  good-night  and  hoped  I 
dionld  sleep  well,  and  I  returned 
the  compliment.  Mrs.  Fern  pre- 
ceded me  up-stairs,  opened  a 
door,  and  hoped  that  I  should  be 
comfortable.  I  replied  suitably, 
and  was  left  alone  with  my  candle, 
mj  bedroom,  and  my  reflections. 

This  new  chamber  was  situated 
exactly  over  the  parlour,  and  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  the 
same  dreariness.  The  furniture 
was  still  more  worn  than  that 
below*stairB,  and  the  huge  bed- 
stead stood  like  a  stranded  ark  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment.  I 
walked  across  the  worm-eaten 
floor  to  the  place  where  my 
small  knapsack  stood,  and  began 
to  undo  the  straps ;  they  creaked, 
bat  something  else  creaked,  and  I 
sprang  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
wide,  to  find  nothing.  There 
was  an  old  key  in  the  lock,  too 
Tosty  to  turn ;  there  was  no  bolt 
to  the  door;  and  the  only  pro- 
tection 1  could  devise  consisted 
in  placing  a  chair  against  the 
door  and  on  the  chair  two  tin 
candlesticks,  so    that    any    one 


wishing  to  enter   must  perforce 
enter  with  a  noise. 

The  storm  was  getting  madder 
every  moment.  I  pulled  up  my 
blind  and  peered  into  the  deluged 
country  through  the  window. 
The  rain  dashed  against  it  in 
heavy  splashes ;  but  in  the  inter- 
vals I  could  see  a  sombre  land- 
scape, in  which  the  draggled  trees 
stood  like  giants,  melancholy  and 
forlorn.  A  few  lights  were  dotted 
about  the  village,  and  the  wind 
made  them  shiver  as  it  passed 
over  them  to  grapple  with  the 
trees  in  furious  gusts  of  spasmodic 
strength.  The  view  without  was 
suicidal  in  its  influences.  I  turned 
again  to  the  one  within.  Except 
that  the  room  was  dry  and  shel- 
tered, it  was  scarcely  more  cheer- 
ing than  the  miserable  landscape. 
I  held  up  my  candle  and  glanced 
round  me.  There  was  but  one 
picture  on  the  wall.  It  was  a 
photograph  enlarged  and  coloured : 
the  photograph  of  a  very  pretty 
child,  with  light-blue  eyes  and 
curling  flaxen  hair.  And  the 
face  boded  the  firmness  of  Mrs. 
Fern,  together  with  the  good- 
humour  and  frankness  of  her 
husband.  Tins  must  be  the  child 
whose  birth  was  registered  in  the 
family  Bible.  She  looked  about 
seven  years  old,  but  the  intelli- 
gence of  her  laige  eyes  and  wide 
brow  spoke  of  a  mental  growth 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the 
physical  I  was  not  surprised  at 
the  unusual  brightness  of  this 
child ;  her  mother  was  a  remark- 
able woman,  repressed  by  ordinary 
circumstances.  Even  a  sculptor 
would  show  no  recognised  talent 
if  he  had  only  cast  iron  to  mould. 
And  the  circumstances  of  Mrs. 
Fern's  life  were  not  such  as  to 
give  her  scope  for  the  expression 
of  a  resolute  and  original  character. 
In  some  volcanic  era  she  mi^ht 
have  stood  as  the  burning-bush, 
illuminated    with    all    its    fiery 
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passions,  even  the  focus  of  them, 
while  she  remained  erect  and  nn- 
consumed. 

Yet  these  forces  of  character 
are  seldom  wholly  lost,  though 
they  be  concealed.  The  young 
child  at  whose  portrait  I  was  gaz- 
ing had  the  prophetic  air  of  one 
whose  way  in  the  world  would 
be  signalled  by  phosphorescent 
footprints,  and  whose  speech, 
when  it  fell,  would  be  clearer 
than  the  mumble  of  the  crowd. 
Where  was  she,  this  child  ?  Did 
not  her  mother  love  her  with  that 
affection  which  a  mature  mind 
conceives  for  one  cast  in  the  same 
moidd,  still  undeveloped,  but 
giving  hints  of  power  lying  within 
the  measure  of  its  growth,  as 
a  young  science  prophesies  mate- 
rial of  wonderment  for  coming 
ages) 

I  could  not  go  to  bed  while  the 
storm  still  raged.  There  was  a  sofa 
in  one  corner,  and  I  wheeled  it 
close  away  from  the  wall,  and  lay 
myself  down  and  listened  to  the 
demoniacal  breathing  of  the  storm. 
With  a  hundred  eerie  voices  it 
shrieked  past  my  window  and 
sent  a  passing  blast  down  the 
chimney.  With  a  thump  and  a 
twirl  and  a  skurry  like  a  Highland 
reel  gone  mad,  the  dervish  wind 
played  its  blustering  pranks,  till 
it  moaned  like  a  spent  thing,  and 
sobbed  with  the  reaction  of  its 
furious  anguish. 

[Jnder  such  influence  I  fell 
asleep,  and  the  last  face  I  had 
seen  came  to  me — a  little  face, 
the  crowning  of  a  slender  delicate 
form ;  a  little  face  with  pleading 
eyes,  and  earnest  visage,  and  deter- 
mined lips  and  brows  ;  a  straight 
slim  creature,  that  held  out  its 
hands  to  me,  and  the  rain-drops 
fell  from  them  drearily.  I  tried 
to  touch  it,  but  I  could  not ;  it 
shrank  from  my  approach,  and 
still  entreated  me  when  I  left  it; 
and  when  I  gave  up  all  hope  of 


holding  it  in  my  grasp,  it  came 
and  whispered  close  to  my  ear 
with  wet  cold  lips  that  it  was 
wandering,  ever  wandering.  Un- 
houseled  and  tormented,  resilfiss 
and  tired  to  death,  it  sought  for 
peace,  and  yet  could  not  find  a 
clod  of  mother  earth  that  would 
cover  it  and  keep  it  warm. 

The  wan  eyes  pleaded  for  sleep, 
the  young  worn  face  wanted  a 
yielding  pillow,  the  little  body 
strained  with  sickening  pilgrim- 
age was  all  a-quiver  for  a  couch 
whereon  to  lay  its  limbs. 

I  could  not  touch  it  nor  speak 
to  it — ^it  went.  And  darbies 
followed  it  and  overspread  me, 
and  dreamless  slumber  came  upon 
me,  wherein  lies  the  monotony  of 
unconsciousness. 

Something  awoke  me,  I  could 
not  tell  what  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  with  that  bewildering  sense 
which  comes  from  startled  awake- 
ment,  that  I  must  act  in  a  crisis 
without  knowing  what  the  crisis 
might  be.  Gradually  my  nerres 
regained  vitality.  What  had  awoke 
me  )  There  was  not  a  sound  in 
the  house.  And  yet,  was  there 
not )  In  acute  states  of  sensitive- 
ness one  seems  to  feel  sound 
rather  than  to  hear  it  I  knew 
that  there  were  footsteps  moving 
not  many  paces  off.  I  looked  at 
my  watch :  it  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  had  slept  for 
three  hours.  And  again  Ilistened. 
There  were  steps  approachingcloee 
to  my  door.  Double  footsteps; 
two  people,  and  one  was  the 
onerous  tread  of  man,  the  other  of 
light-footed  woman.  I  looked  at 
the  door,  expecting  to  see  it  bunt 
open,  with  a  shock  of  tin  candle- 
sticks, and  Heaven  only  knows 
what  other  shocks  besides.  But 
my  door  remained  unmoved,  and 
I  advanced  to  it  swiftly  and  laid 
my  head  against  the  keyhole.  A 
woman's  dress  rustled.  Va. 
Fern's  voice  whispered  sadly, 
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'  Sear  Thomas,  not  to-niglit ! 
0,  not  to-night !' 

'Ay,  to-night,'  answered  the 
landlord,  in  a  dogged  sullen  tone 
that  I  coald  scarcely  recognise  as 
his.  '  Go  you  to  hed,  my  lass, 
and  I  will  fetch  a  light.' 

'  How  can  1  go  to  hedf  Thomas, 
you  are  mad.  Kot  to-night,  dear 
Thomas.    You  have  not  the  nerve.' 

*Go  you  to  bed,  lass.  Go  hack, 
la8&  Leave  me  alone;  I'm  going 
to  get  a  light' 

I  heard  the  heavy  footsteps 
descend  and  the  lighter  footsteps 
ascend.  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
in  which  twenty  fancies  rose  like 
night  shades  in  my  mind.  One 
minute  contained  the  materials  for 
a  hundred  lives.  A  hundred  lives 
are  lived  through  sixty  years  each, 
with  less  emotion,  less  incidents, 
than  were  crammed  into  that 
minute  of  absolute  inaction. 

The  candle  had  burnt  to  the 
socket ;  at  the  same  time  I  was 
conscious  that  the  storm  no  longer 
raged.  I  drew  up  the  blind,  and 
from  the  broken  sky,  worn  as  it 
were  to  pieces,  the  moon  beamed 
calmly.  That  most  imperturbable 
light  has  no  heart  of  hre  in  it; 
it  makes  use  of  a  quintessence  of 
devouring  flame  only  to  radiate 
its  surface — like  many  a  stoical 
nature,  that  basks  in  the  fame  of  a 
great  name,  and  has  no  sympathy 
for  the  genius  that  creates  it. 

Nevertheless,  that  reflected 
light  was  next  best  to  having  a 
new  candle,  which  I  had  not. 
Mine  was  flickering  out  fast. 
Since  I  cf)uld  not  carry  the  moon 
about  with  me,  I  would  have 
foregone  the  universal  radiance 
for  ^e  sake  of  having  an  ordinary 
dip.  Still,  I  thought  one  might 
be  worse  off  without  a  moon.  I 
waited  for  some  time,  and  heard 
no  sound.  Perhaps  my  landlord 
had  found  the  queen  of  the  night 
effulgent  enough  to  make  a  candle 
unnecessary.     I  opened  the  door, 


and  stood  in  the  dark  passage. 
Presently  footsteps  came  along 
the  corridor  down-stairs,  and  no 
light  came  with  them.  The  foot- 
steps came  nearer,  and  up  the 
stairs.  Before  they  reached  the 
landing  on  which  my  door  opened 
I  had  retreated  behind  it,  and  had 
shut  it. 

A  pause  of  the  heavy  feet,  and 
then  they  went  on  upwards,  and 
my  mind  carried  my  body  after 
them  ;  for,  with  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, I  turned  into  the  black  stair- 
way, and  followed  my  landlord  in 
my  stockinged  feet.  He  stayed  a 
moment  at  the  next  landing  in 
the  darkness,  and  his  wife  came 
to  her  bedroom-door  and  entreated 
him  to  rest.  He  answered  her 
doggedly,  bade  her  back  to  her 
bed,  shut  her  door  after  her,  and 
went  on.  I  went  on.  A  slight 
twist  in  the  landing  showed  a 
steep  ladder,  whitened  by  the 
moon,  that  streamed  through  a 
small  window.  My  landlord  sped 
up  this  as  agilely  as  if  he  were 
not  stout.  I  watched  him  to  the 
top  of  it.  He  unclosed  his  hand, 
and  put  a  key  in  the  door  that 
fronted  the  ladder.  The  lock 
turned  noiselessly,  and  he  went 
in,  leaving  the  door  ajar.  Up 
that  ladder  I  crept  carefully.  I 
was  not  so  corpulent  as  the  land- 
lord, but  my  feet  blundered  and 
were  not  certain. 

I  reached  the  top  without 
making  a  sound.  Then  I  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  stood  within 
a  room-  that  I  knew  was  the  top 
loft. 

In  one  moment  I  saw  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  in  another  I  saw  its 
mystery.  The  moonlight  was 
radiantly  cold  within  its  compass ; 
there  was  nothing  unrevealed. 
It  showed  an  attic  with  a  lean-to 
roof,  and  the  rafters  above  were 
rough  and  splintered.  It  lit  up, 
with  the  height  of  contrast,  black 
hangings  that  were  nailed  against 
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the  walls.  It  shone  into  the 
empty,  blackened,  ill-shaped  room, 
and  lay  upon  the  pile  of  a  red  rug 
that  covered  the  centre  of  the 
floor ;  and  upon  a  box  with  silver 
handles  raised  high  in  the  midst ; 
and  upon  an  old  man  grovelling 
before  it  in  a  posture  that  was 
too  undone  for  kneeling  and  too 
utterly  debased  for  devotion. 

And  I,  with  senses  alert,  and 
with  cold  veins,  moved  a  heavy 
step  further  into  the  room.  My 
landlord  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  before  me,  and  looked  at 
me,  and  spoke  no  word.    I  spoke. 

'You  are  found  out  at  last, 
Mr.  Fern,'  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me,  and  waited 
for  the  words  to  form  sense  within 
his  brain.  Then,  with  a  sigh  and 
with  unmoved  acquiescence, 

'  Yes,  at  last.' 
'  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  say 
next :  *  the  man  did  not  defy  me  ; 
he  only  looked  nonplussed. 

'  The  law  has  reached  you 
through  me,  Mr.  Fern ;  you  must 
submit  to  it.' 

*  Yes,  yes,*  he  said  quietly. 
'  But  I  have  duped  it  this  three 
year  come  October.' 
•  *  Great  Heaven  !'  I  cried  ;  *  can 
you  talk  coolly  of  yonr  crime? 
Are  you  hardened  to  the  most 
awful  form  of  murder — ' 

'  £h,  whatf  said  the  man,  dazed 
at  the  first  word,  and  indignant 
and  furious  at  the  second.  '  I  a 
murderer  ?  Curse  you !  God 
judge  you,  sir,  as  you  have  foully 
judged  me.' 

He  laid  his  great  hand  upon 
my  arm,  and  shook  it.  The  tears 
were  running  down  his  face,  while 
the  deep  curses  of  a  broken  heart 
thronged  to  his  lips,  and  stayed 
there  for  powerlessness  of  utter- 
ance.  I-looked  at  him  and  at  the 
silvered  coffin  and  at  the  desolate 
room,  and  wrenched  my  arm  from 
his  grasp. 

^Then,  in  the  name  of  yonr 


Judge  and  mine,  what  is  that  f  I 
said,  pointing  to  the  sepulchral 
box. 

His  anger  died;  his  passion 
was  quenched ;  he  coyered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  groped 
his  way  to  the  little  coffin,  and 
laid  his  head  upon  it,  and  cried 
with  words  unintelligible  some 
names  of  endearment  that  were 
framed  in  sobs.  I  felt  a  move- 
ment behind  me,  and  tamed  to 
see  Mrs.  Fern.  Her  &ce  was  as 
white  as  the  light  that  illumined 
it,  but  the  strength  of  her  bearing 
was  unshaken  by  the  fdnereal 
room  or  the  stoicken  husband. 
She  had  put  on  a  long  gown,  and 
beneath  it  her  breath  came  and 
went  quickly ;  otherwise  the  form 
of  her  mien  was  calm. 

She  looked  at  me  and  passed 
me,  and  went  to  her  husband  and 
put  her  arms    round  his  neeL 
He  moved  to  her  touch,  and  kid 
his  great  tousled  head  upon  her 
shoulder.     The  passion  of  grief 
which   shook    him    showed  the 
balance   of  that  jovial   toa^ia- 
ment.     She  smoothed  his  &oe 
with  her  hand  as  if  it  had  been  a 
baby's;  she  bent  over  his  head 
her    indomitable     one,    teaiiessy 
tender,  powerfuL     And,  after  a 
time,  with  a  slight  movement  die 
brought  his  eyes  and  heis  to  tiie 
small  window,  and  pointed  to  Mm 
the  heavens,  from  which  all  olsods 
were  drifting,  where  the  aeceoe 
rested  deep    blue    betwees  die 
glittering    starsi   and    stretehed 
backwards  from  the  bright  iriiito 
moon. 

He  lifted  his  small  eyes  to  her 
face  with  a  curious  expressioDi 
like  the  appeal  of  the  dumb  hmle 
that  begs  for  a  translation  of  the 
feeling  that  it  cannot  give  toQgae 
to.  There  was  no  shade  (A  senti- 
mentality in  Mrs.  Fern's  cfrnken 
answer  to  this  mute  speech. 

*  Why  will  you  not  look  thew 
instead  of  here  Y 
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He  tamed  back  to  the  coffin, 
and  hid  his  face  from  the  sugges- 
tionB  of  the  far-away  heavens. 
His  words  were  thick,  and  his 
hoarse  voice  quivered. 

^  Because  this  is  her.  The  bit 
of  flesh  I  held  is  here;  the  lips  I 
kissed  are  here ;  the  cheek  I  loved 
is  here.  It  is  only  the  thing,  you 
say,  not  the  spirit.  The  spirit 
may  be  yonder,  as  cold  and 
uncanny  as  those  blessed  stars. 
But  'twas  the  dear  body  that  I 
nursed  and  loved.  The  bright 
eyes,  her  blue  eyes-— I  nailed 
them  safe  in  here.' 

He  nodded  his  head  at  me,  and 
went  on  with  a  proud  mouniful- 
nees  I  should  not  have  expected 
of  him: 

*  You  called  me  a  hard  word, 
sir, — a  word  that  might  tempt  a 
man  to  be  the  vile  brute  you 
named.  Your  scent  is  mighty 
keen,  sir,  but  it  sniffed  astray  at 
the  last  The  demon  that  kUled 
my  child  was  Croup,  and  I  kissed 
down  her  dead  eyelids.  You 
may  go  in  the  churchyard  and 
see  her  name  written  on  a  grave- 
atone,  and  you  might  have  seen, 
three  years  agone,  a  funeral  there. 
They  put  a  coffin  in  the  ground, 
didn't  they,  wifel  but  it  don't 
hold  my  darling.' 

He  stood  up  straight  now,  and 
fiiced  me  with  tremor,  with  eager- 
ness* Grief  and  passion  gave 
him  eloquence,  and  his  defence 
was  warm. 

'  Do  you  think  I  would  give  my 
pretty  one  to  the  filthy  worms. 
to  eat  out  her  eyes,  and  crawl 
into  her  ears,  and  feed  on  her  lips  ? 
Do  you  think  I  would  put  her 
into  the  cold,  the  storm,  and  the 
sodden  earth  ]  Couldn't  the  old 
roof  that  had  sheltered  her  lively 
living  body  cover  her  when  she 
was  so  mighty  still  and  gave  no 
trouble)  I  read  an  old  book 
that  tells  how  to  wrap  up  the 
dead,  that  they  will  keep  at  least 
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for  years.  I  made  two  coffins, 
one  within  the  other,  arid  put  her 
on  a  soft  feather  bed  inside  them. 
And  I  shut  her  up  and  brought 
her  here,  and  kept  her  here. 
And  they  buried  an  empty  box 
yonder;  and  I  and  wife  held 
another  service  here,  without  e'er 
a  clergyman,  but  with  our  groans 
and  tears. 

'And  the  child  was  always 
frightened  in  a  storm ;  I  always 
come  to  watch  when  there  is  rain 
and  wind.  But  to-night  my  lass 
persuaded  me  not  to  come  because 
you  were  in  the  house.  I  waited, 
but  my  spirit  wouldn't  hold.  I  had 
to  come,  and  I  came  at  lastj  just  to 
see  her  quiet,  after  the  hullabaloo. 
And  you  came,  sir ;  you've  outwit- 
ted me.  My  lass  is  a  keen  lass,  and 
she  read  somewhat  in  your  £eu^. 
You  never  married;  you  never 
lost  a  child.  And  you  think  it's 
easy  to  bury  dead  limbs  ouir  of 
your  sight?  But  it  ain't;  Lord, 
it  ain't.  It's  the  heart-breakingest 
thing ;  it's— O  Lord !' 

His  head  bent  over  the  coffin- 
lid  again.  I  stepped  to  Mrs. 
Fern  and  whispered  to  her, 

*  Forgive  me,  I  will  leave  you 
now.  I  will  go  to  my  room  until 
morning.    Will  you  see  me  then  ?' 

She  nodded,  and  I  went. 

A  year  later,  I  stood  in  the 
churchyard  of  Baytown,  and 
with  me  stood  George  the  ostler. 
The  mortal  remains  of  little  Lucy 
Fern  lay  then  beneath  the  grave- 
stone. I  had  gone  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  after  that 
stormy  night.  He  had  heard  my 
tale  with  some  professional  horror 
and  with  much  human  sympathy, 
and  he  had  lent  his  aid  in  con- 
veying to  its  last  resting-place 
the  coffin  of  the  top  loft. 

And  a  year  after,  George  and  I 
stood  there  together.  The  ostler 
rambled  in  his  meditative  style^ 
while  I  listened : 
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'  Bless  70U,  sir,  yon  did  a  sight 
of  good  to  the  master  and  missis. 
Qaeer  whispers  was  always  on 
the  go.  *  They  never  conld  be 
happy  with  a  dead  corpse  a-cor- 
rupting  of  itself  over  their  heads. 
As  my  mother  nsed  to  say,  the 
worms  mnst  live,  and  we  ain't  no 
right  to  stand  against  the  natural 
food  of  a  thing.  Cnrions  thing. 
Miss  Lucy  died  inastorm;  couldn't 
tell  which  howled  the  louder — it 
or  master.  Not  missis,  bless  you, 
sir.  She's  one  of  that  sort  that 
chews  her  tears,  regular. 

*  That  dratted  goat  was  the  play- 
thing of  Miss  Lucy.  It  were 
always  civil  to  her,  and  as  sweet 
as  an  ass  eating  hay.  But  the 
night  she  died,  it  made  off  in  the 
storm.  The  missis  sent  me  after 
it ;  and  when  I  had  tugged  it  back, 
the  little  soul  was  dead.  But  the 
goat  always  goes  astray  now 
when  there's  storm.  The  missis 
won't  have  it  chained  up,  because 
of  Miss  Lucy;  but  she  doesn't 
like  it  to  go  away,  for  she's  got  a 
fancy,  her  father  taught  her,  that 
the  child  has  a  hold  on  the  goat 
somehow — sort  of  unvisible  reins, 


sir;  and  it  might  go  off  and 
drown  itself  in  that  sloppy  pond, 
and  then  the  spent  of  ^Oss  Lncj 
would  naturally  go  down;  and, 
bless  you,  sir,  I  haint  up  to  these 
spiritual  things.  My  grandfikiher 
used  to  say,  he  liked  the  sperits 
that  you  can  keep  bottled  up ; 
they  don't  give  you  the  shiverB 
when  they  gets  into  you.  Pretty 
grave,  sir  !  I  planted  Uiem  violets. 
The  earth  do  know  how  to  put  a 
good  face  on  the  honors  cuddled 
in  its  old  bosom.' 

'  We  thought  we'd  come  down 
after  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Fern's 
voice  at  that  moment. 

Mis.  Fern  was  with  him.  I 
made  way  for  her  to  stand  lie- 
fore  the  stone.  Her  calm  eyes 
studied  the  words  upon  it,  as 
though  they  were  the  features  of 
her  daughter's  face.  Mr.  Fern 
stooped  to  pick  a  violet,  and  be 
gave  it  to  his  wife. 

And  in  tender  silence  the  fresh 
spring  wind  breathed  upon  oar 
lips  the  murmurs  of  its  youth, 
and  gently  brushed  the  gmye  of 
a  young  lU^e  which  had  blossomed 
and  died  like  a  flower  of  spzing. 
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LiYiKO,  working,  and  having  his 
being  in  the  very  centre  of  noise, 
the  robust  Londoner  has  bnt  a 
&int  idea  of  the  force  with  which 
the  din  and  racket  of  the  streets 
assail  the  ears  of  a  stranger.  Use, 
in  this  respect  as  in  all  others  to 
the  denizen  of  the  hnge  metropo- 
hsy  has  become  his  second  nature, 
and  generally  he  can  sleep  or  go 
about  his  bosiness  quite  nncon- 
seions  that,  to  mortals  not  trained 
like  himself,  there  are  any  dis- 
turbing influences  surrounding 
him.  He  feels  no  necessity  to 
raise  his  voice,  or  prick  up  his 
ears  unduly  when  holding  inter- 
course with  his  kind ;  he  feels  no 
stress  upon  his  nerves,  and,  like 
some  deaf  people,  perhaps  hears 
all  the  better,  and  finds  his  senses 
generally  keener,  in  the  midst  of  a 
turmoil  than  in  the  silence  of  the 
country-side.  Indeed,  on  him, 
sudden  silence  produces  a  shock 
very  much  akin  to  that  which 
sudden  noise  produces  on  the 
dwellers  in  solitodes. 

There  is  something  startling  in 
it,  and  plunging  abruptly  from 
the  rattle,  say,  of  Fleet-street  or 
Holbom,  into  the  quietude  of  the 
Temple  or  Gray's  Inn,  be  is  made 
conscious  of  having  ears;  precisely 
as,  in  an  inverse  way,  the  unex- 
pected explosion  of  a  gun,  or  the 
shrieking  passage  of  a  railway 
train  across  a  much-resounding 
bridge,  makes  a  countryman  aware 
that  he  has  a  sense  called  hearing. 
In  each  case  the  unlooked-for  al- 
teration of  the  usual  environment, 
the  momentary  default  of  the  nor- 
mal conditions  of  ezistencey  draws 


the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the 
organ  affected,  and,  for  that  time, 
the  natural  stimulus  being  with- 
drawn, there  instantly  ensues,  in 
a  measure,  a  derangement  of  the 
function.      In  a  perfect  state  of 
health  we  ought  never  to  know, 
say  the  doctors,   that  we  have 
h^urt,  head,  lungs,  liver,  joints, 
or  what  not ;  that  whenever  our 
attention  is  called  to  their  exist- 
ence there  is  a  likelihood  of  some- 
thing being  the  matter,  something 
is  out  of  order;    and  although 
this  may  seem  an  exaggerated  ex- 
ample of  what  is  meant  with  re- 
gard to    such  trivial  points   as 
noise  and  silence,  the  principle 
is  the  same— it  is  merely  extend- 
ing it  from  small  to  laige.     In 
each  case  there  is  a  sense  of  dis- 
turbance or  loss ;  and  it  signifies 
little,  as  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  whether  the  ear  misses 
its  accustomed  food  or  the  joint 
its  accustomed  elasticity.     Thus, 
until  he  has  become  in  a  fashion 
native  to  it,  or,  as  one  may  ex- 
press it  more  scientifically,  until 
the  organism  has  had  time  to 
a^jtist  itself  to  the  difference  of 
its    objective    environment,    the 
countryman  cannot  sleep  within 
the  din  of  a  great  thoroughfare, 
and  the  Londoner  equally  finds 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
subversive  of  his  nightly  repose. 
The  monotony  of  both  silenco 
and  sound  has  become  equal  in 
its  effect  upon  the  senses;  for 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
incessant   noise,    after  a   while, 
lapses,  as  it  were,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  used,  into  a  sort  of 
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Bilence,  Intermittent  pauses  or 
lulls  in  it  being,  in  their  way,  in- 
terruptions just  as  marked  and 
as  recogmsable  to  the  ear  as 
sudden  bursts  of  sound  are  inter- 
ruptions to  tranquillity ;  and  the 
loar  of  a  great  city,  notwithstand- 
ing the  multifarious  and  incon- 
gruous elements  of  which  it  is 
made  up,  is  essentially  monoton- 
ous, both  when  we  are  in  its 
centre  in  the  streets,  as  well  as 
when  we  listen  to  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  in  the  parks,  or  from 
some  such  quiet  spot,  say,  as  the 
Adelpbi-terrace.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  the  monotony  of  a 
clatter  like  that  experienced  in 
the  midst  of  machinery  in  motion, 
and  in  the  latter  the  monotony 
of  a  buzz  more  or  less  loud — a 
buzz  that  may  be  aptly  likened  to 
that  of  bees  on  a  laige  scale,  for 
yerily  is  it  not  the  product  of  a 
mighty  industrial  hivel  The 
parallel  is  very  complete,  as  Shake- 
speare points  out  when  he  declares 
that 


*  So  work  the  honey 
Creatnres  that,  by  a  role  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.' 

The  buzz  of  insect  life  has  its 
origin  in,  and  is  the  effect  of,  pre- 
cisely similar  causes  to  those  which 
create  the  buzz  in  question.  We, 
in  our  toiling  and  moiling,  our 
rushing  to  and  fro,  are  but  bent,  like 
the  bees,  each  after  his  own  fashion, 
on  gathering  honey,  albeit  there  is 
plenty  of  bitter  inseparable  from 
its  acquisition.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  all  subject  to  the  general 
well  ordering  of  the  community ; 
for  have  we  not,  to  continue  the 
quotation,  our 

*  King  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at 

home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture   trade 

abroad ; 
Others,  like   soldiers,  armed   in   their 

stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer^s  velyet 
buds'? 


Amongst  us,  the  busy  human  bees, 
the  same  sort  of  work  in  some 
shape  or  another  is  going  on  in- 
cessantly ;  for  there  are  the 

'  Singing  masons,  building  roo£s  of  goR 
The  ci^  citizens  kneading  up  tbeb^iejr ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burthens  at   his   nanow 
gate.' 

Even  down  to 

*  Sad-eyed  justice  with  his  surly  hum 
Delivering  o*er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone,' 

the  parallel  holds  good,  and  the 
outcome  whereof  is  this  booming 
buzz. 

Now  the  labour  which  stirs  the 
great  heart  of  the  city,  and  sends 
throbbing  through  all  its  arteries 
this  thunderous  beat  of  its  mighty 
pulsation,  puts  a  tremendous  stress 
upon  the  nerrous  system  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  however  aocos- 
tomed  the  busy  bees  may  become 
to  this  buzz  of  their  own  creation, 
it  tells  prejudicially  in  the  end 
upon  their  general  health.  Those — 
a  small  minority,  by  the  way — who 
never  get  accustomed  to  it,  who 
always  hear  it,  and  to  whom  it  is 
always  distressing  more  or  less, 
suffer  doubtless  the  soonest ;  but 
they  are  in  this  respect  luckier 
than  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
it,  in  that  they  at  least  are  warned 
by  the  great  mother  Nature  bf  the 
danger,  and  whether  they  are  able 
or  not  to  take  her  hint  and  escape 
as  soon  as  may  be  from  the  hub- 
bub, they  at  least  may  take  pre- 
cautions against  its  hurtfolness. 
On  the  contrary,  those  to  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  the  noise  is 
second  nature,  and  who  do  not 
appear  to  mind  it  or  even  notice 
it,  its  insidious  effects  remain 
often  undiscovered  until  they  re- 
veal themselves  in  one  great  crash 
or  breakdown  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  high-pressure  pace  of 
life  nowadays  has  left  them  no 
time  to  give  thought  to  such  a 
trifle  as  l^e  noise  created  by  their 
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restless  energy  in  the  streets  or 
on  the  iron  highways,  and  they 
are  surprised  to  find  suddenly  that 
it  distorhe  their  sleep  by  night, 
irritates  their  tempers  by  day,  and 
finally  becomes  all  but  unbearable. 
This  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  change  and 
quiet  for  a  while  become  to  most 
of  us  Londoners  at  intervals  in- 
dispensable if  we  would  stave  off 
grave  mischief  to  our  health.  The 
gradual  and  unobserved  inroads 
upon  even  the  strongest  constitu- 
tions which  are  made  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  active  life  in  a  popu- 
lous city  are  accelerated  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  noise  which  la 
the  unavoidable  accompaniment  of 
the  rush  and  turmoil.  Therefore 
all  measures  which  tend  to  reduce 
the  clatter  and  rattle  of  street 
traffic  to  a  minimum  should  be 
encouraged.  Hence  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  wood  or  asphalte  pave- 
ment for  granite  and  macadam  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  mo- 
difying as  it  does  most  perceptibly 
the  roulage  of  the  roadways,  not- 
withstanding that  it  may  act  in 
wet  or  frosty  weather  with  some 
detriment  to  our  horseflesh. 

Meanwhile  this  is  but  a  com- 
promise at  the  best,  and  somewhat 
beside  the  matter ;  for  do  what  we 
will  the  noise  remains,  the  buzz  of 
the  bees  is  inevitable,  inseparable 
from  work  in  the  hive.  Again, 
too,  since  even  temporary  escape 
from  this '  rowdydow'  is  out  of  the 
question  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
population,  whether  their  nerves 
be  of  iron,  or  delicate  and  sensitive 
as  silken  threads,  and  however 
much  their  health  may  require  it, 
it  will  be  better  to  put  aside  that 
consideration  altogether.  But  as 
it  is  wise  always  to  face  the  inevit- 
able, let  us  examine  by  ear  a  little 
in  detail  the  component  parts  of 
the  great  hubbub,  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  presents  a  curious  and 
interesting    reflection    upon   our 


auricular  sense.  We  shall  discover^ 
when  we  begin  to  think  about  it, 
how  accurate  an  indication  of 
man's  occupations  can  be  gained 
by  simply  listening.  Most  people 
are  apt  to  rely  for  such  informa- 
tion mainly  upon  the  eye,  espe- 
cially, as  has  been  hinted,  in  a 
great  city  where  the  noises  are 
blended  into  one  universal  and 
monotonous  hum.  Londoners  as  a 
rule  do  not  listen ;  they  are  all  eyes, 
and  unconscious,  as  we  have  said, 
that  there  is  anything  to  listen  to. 
Not  so,  however,  is  it,  we  may 
be  sure,  with  yonder  blind  man, 
tapping  his  way  along  the  pave- 
ment with  his  stick,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  guided  perhaps  on  his 
darkened  path  by  that  truculent 
little  dog  who,  with  tin  can  or 
basket  in  mouth,  dumbly  solicits 
alms  for  his  master  as  he  strains 
forward  at  the  cord  by  which  he 
is  held.  Sturdy  vagrant  albeit 
as  the  man  doubtless  is,  we  may 
take  his  experience  as  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  what  is  to  be  learned  by 
the  ear.  It  seems  but  a  truism 
to  say  that  he  could  tell  us  a 
thing  or  two  concerning  the  sepa- 
rate sounds  by  which  he  regulates 
his  acts  and  gets  his  picture  of 
his  fellow-man's  doings.  Never- 
theless, let  us  stand  for  a  while  in 
his  shoes,  gouty  and  bunion-sug- 
gesting though  they  may  be ;  let 
us  shut  our  eyea,  and,  abstracting 
our  thoughts  from  all  ocular  evi- 
dence, try  and  dissect  this  busy 
buzz.  Dealing  first  with  those 
noises  which  are  due  to  the 
human  voice  divine,  as  distinct 
from  those  which  arise  from  the 
clatter  and  rumble  of  wheels,  or 
any  of  the  jarring,  scrooping, 
grinding,  banging  aud  rattling, 
knocking  and  hammering  of  other- 
wise inert  substances,  we  shall 
find  that  the  street -boy  is  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  genend  shin- 
dy. You  can  nearly  always  hear 
a  boy  wherever  you  are  in  Lon- 
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don.  Shouting,  cat-calling,  or 
whistlings  he  is  never  far  off;  and 
if  the  population  were  entirely 
composed  of  street-hojs,  it  is 
quite  terrible  to  think  how  in- 
tensified would  be  all  that  discord 
which  is  vocal.  The  simple  speech 
of  the  wayfarers  in  conversation 
is  a  sufficiently  prominent  feature 
in  our  analyds;  but  if  all  the 
utterances  were  in  the  boy's  key 
— ^bah  1  one  cannot  dwell  upon 
the  idea  without  a  shudder !  Next 
to  the  street-boys  come  the  coster- 
mongers,  and  the  rest  of  the  bawl- 
iog  itinerant  dealers  in  all  sorte 
of  wares,  necessary,  useful,  and 
otherwise.  According  to  the  sea- 
sons so  they  vary ;  and  in  certain 
parte  of  the  town,  in  the  City 
notebly,  the  strident  voices  of 
the  dispensers  of  fruit,  flowers, 
andvegetebles,  sweet-stuffs,  penny 
ices,  newspapers,  patent  pencils, 
pens,  button-hooks,  key-rings, 
cheap  toys,  and  an  indescribable 
multitude  of  the  like  commodities, 
have  it  a  good  deal  their  own  way. 

At  all  the  principal  starting- 
pointe  or  halting-places  of  the 
omnibuses,  the  shoute  of '  Benk,' 
« Ch'ng  Cross,'  •  Whitechap'l,' 
'  L'un  Bridge,' « 'Chum,?  or  what 
not,  from  tiie  conductors,  swell 
the  general  tumult  not  a  littie. 
The  drivers  of  all  vehicles,  from 
the  Juggernaut- like  railway-van 
and  'buses  down  to  the  donkey- 
barrow,  with  their  '  higher  ups,' 
•now  tbens,'  'where  are  you  a- 
coming  tos,'  '  look  where  you  are 
a-going,  can't  yous?  together 
with  tihe  concomitant  execrations, 
afi^urations,  chafi^  and  occasional 
strong  remarks,  are  not  behind- 
hand with  their  contributions  to 
the  universal  cacophony. 

If  the  human  language  be  capa- 
ble of  asserting  itself  thus  power- 
fully in  the  midst  of  the  din  of 
the  busiest  City  thoroughfares, 
how  much  more,  of  course,  does 
it  tell  out  in  the  so-caliqd  quieter 


streete  and  outiying  distzictB! 
There,  where  whee^  are  compara- 
tively only  occasional,  street-crisB 
indeed  enjoy  a  remarkable  mono- 
poly. Infinite  as  they  are,  colomns 
would  be  required  to  catalogue 
them  alL  The  chair-mender,  tiluB 
scissor-grinder,the  cat^s-meat  man, 
the  coal-hawker  in  winter  and 
the  flower-seller  in  summer,  the 
dolorous  ballad-singer,  the  milk- 
man, the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
*  paiper'-boy,  are  but  a  few  of 
those  who,  according  to  the  time 
of  day,  have  their  innings; 
and  the  principle  of  ^  one  down, 
t'other  come  on,'  is  so  fully  main- 
tained, that  an  entire  surcease  of 
sound  is  usually  limited  to  the 
dead  of  night.  Lucky  ars  the 
dwellers  in  the  by-streets  and 
suburbs  if  they  get  it  then ;  for 
attentive  ears,  which  unhappily 
usually  go  with  wakefid  eyes,  can 
trace  fiiintly  the  echo,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  of  the  buzz  which  has  been 
left  by  the  day's  activity,  and 
which  has  scarcely  had  time  to 
die  away  before  morning  brings 
its  renewal.  In  fact,  it  is  qaes- 
tionable  whether  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  City  proper  are  not 
the  quietest  places  in  all  London 
during  a  few  of  the  small  hours 
of  the  night.  In  reality  there  is 
never  a  complete  and  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  buzz;  for  we  busy 
bees — as  much  for  business  as  for 
pleasure —  are  obliged  '  to  lengthen 
our  days  by  steading  not  a  few 
hours  from  tiie  night;'  and  though 
our  business  may  be  conducted 
then  with  somewhat  'bated 
breath,'  when  we  do  chance  to 
talk  loud  by  night,  our  utter- 
ances are  the  more  resonant 

'With  the  night,'  says  the 
Eastern  proverb, '  comes  the  blind 
man's  time ;'  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  then  all  ears  have  to 
be  on  the  alert,  and  that  we  are 
all,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  boat 
with  our  friend  of  the  pavement 
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iTvith  bis  tapping  stick  and  imper- 
tinent litUe  dog.     So,  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  we  will  step  back 
for  a  moment  into  tbose  old  sboes 
of  bis  as  tbey  sbnfBe  along  Fleet- 
etreet  or  tbe  Strand  at  bigb  noon. 
And  sbuffling  feet  bring  us  to  tbe 
next  stage  of  our  analysis;  for 
mrbetber  it  be  a  sbuffle,  a  patter, 
a  trot,  by  biped  or  quadruped,  on 
patb  or  roadway,  tbe  mere  scuffle 
and  burried  locomotion  of  tbis 
restless    activity    send  up  more 
noise  tban  tbey  do  dust  or  mud, 
*wbicb    is    saying  a  good    deaL 
~Wben  all  tbe  noise  tbat  can  possi- 
bly be  got  out  of  tongues,  toes, 
and    boo&,    from    wbisper    and 
"wbistle  to  tbe  clattering  gallop, 
has  been  duly  weigbed,  we  come, 
as  we  rise  in  tbe  scale,  to  tbe 
roar  produced  by  vebicular  traffic  ; 
and,  of  course,  in  tbis  lies  tbe 
staple  and  volume,  tbe  very  back- 
bone as   it    were,  of  our  buzss. 
Again,  pages  would  be  required 
to  enumerate  tbe  variety  of  wheels 
or  wbat  tbey  carry  on  tbeir  axles. 
But  we  bave  only  bere  to  take  a 
peep  witb  our   mental  eye  and 
tbiok  of  railway-vans,    brewers' 
drays,    contractors'    ciu1»,   omni- 
buses, cabs,  brougbams,  cbaises, 
and  barrows,  and  our  auricular 
sense  will  be  prompted  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  wbat  our  ocular 
one,  wben  we  use  it  in  reality, 
usually  blinds  us  to,  paradoxical 
as  tbe  sentence  appears.    Only  re- 
member tbe  aspect  of  tbe  tbings  in 
motion,  but  witbout  looking  at 
tbem,  and  tben  tbe  jar,  tbe  wbirr, 
tbe  wbizz,  tbe  jangle,  tbe  jingle, 
the  tinkle,  tbe  rapping,  tbe  tap- 
ping can  be  beard,  and  we  shall 
surely  need  no  further  bint  to  tell 
us  wbat  tbe  buzz  of  business  in 
great  part  is  composed  ol     But 
our  blmd  friend  cannot,  unfortu- 
nately, thus  refresh  bis  memory  if 
he    has  suffered  long  from  bis 
affliction ;  be  has  forgotten,  may- 
be, tbe  outward  aspect  of  things. 


and  really  can  only  recognise  wbat 
tbey  are  by  tbe  noise  tbey  make. 
Thus  be  has  acquired  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  pretty  accurately 
wbat  tbe  separate  sounds  mean, 
and  doubtlessinafasbion  triumphs 
over  bis  infirmity  by  the  mental 
picture  which  bis  ears  afford  him 
of  tbe  action  of  the  play  which  is 
going  on  all  about  him.  When 
tbe  chimes  ring  out,  he  sees  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  belfry  of  St. 
Dunstan's  or  the  turrets  of  St. 
Paul'a  The  moving  panorama 
in  the  streets  becomes  palpable 
to  him  whilst  the  interminable 
string  of  carts,  cabs,  wagons,  &c., 
sweeps  on.  If  he  condescends  to 
think  about  it  he  can  pick  out 
each  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  great  wave  of  life ;  he  knows 
when  it  is  hansom,  Pickford, 
brougham,  or  clarence  which 
makes  it  dangerous  or  impossible 
for  him  to  cross  to  the  other  side 
of  bis  beat.  The  clang  of  ham- 
mers, tbe  chipping  of  chiseLB,  the 
grinding  of  saws  tell  him  when  he 
is  approaching  the  demolition  or 
rebuilding  of  bouses,  and  warn 
him  of  the  coming  dStour  which 
will  bave  to  be  made,  quite  as 
accurately  as  our  eyes  would 
inform  us  of  the  barrier  and 
planking  on  tbe  pathway.  The 
comer  of  each  street  becomes  as 
clearly  defined  to  him,  by  the 
altered  tone  of  the  buzz  which  the 
opening  lets  in  upon  the  main 
body  of  sound,  as  it  is  to  us  who 
can  see,  by  the  widened  gap  of 
sky  and  the  perspective  of  the 
thorougbfSBbre.  The  predilection 
which  he  and  bis  fellow-suf- 
ferers have  for  taking  up  their 
position  for  alms-seeking  on  most 
of  the  bridges  is  likely  enough 
dictated  by  the  increased  reson- 
ance which  such  structures  give 
to  the  passing  streams  of  traffic ; 
for  noises  above  the  arches  seem 
to  stand  out  more  distinctiy  one 
from  another,  and  consequentiy 
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speak  to  the  blind  in  a  deaiei 
language.  There  too  such  sounds 
as  arise  from  the  running  accom- 
paniment of  water  lend  a  pleasing 
variety,  and  if  the  bridges  be 
exchanged  for  the  Embankment 
this  musical  addition  to  the  great 
discordant  concert  is  vastly  in- 
creased. The  passing  to  and  fro 
of  vessels  and  steamers  on  the  so- 
called  'silent  highway^'  and  the 
rush  and  whistle  of  the  trains 
crossing  it,  and  of  course  all  the 
railway  traffic  by  which  the  big 
Babylon  is  now  surrounded  and 
intersected,  cannot  be  overlooked 
as  very  self-asserting  ingredients 
in  our  seething  caldron  of  noise. 
'The  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble,'  which  mark  the  inces- 
sant way  in  which  we  keep  our 
noisy  pot '  a-boiling,'  is  not  a  little 
indebted  to  steam ;  and  afloat  or 
ashore,  locomotive  or  stationary, 
as  American  devil  or  ordinary 
steam-whistle,  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  din,  especially 
when  factory  hands  are  dismissed 
or  summoned  to  meals. 

Omission,  again,  must  not  be 
made  of  another  questionably 
agreeable  addition  to  the  concert; 
we  mean  street-music.  Never  let 
it  be  foi^otten  that,  like  boys,  an 
organ  is  nearly  always  audible  in 
London,  certainly  in  the  quieter 
neighbourhoods,  and  in  the  noisi- 
est sometimes  towards  evening. 
Of  good  music  in  *  the  shape  of 
regimental  bands  in  outdoor 
places,  after  the  continental  fa- 
shion, we  have  not  enough — it 
might  be  said  we  have  none ;  but 
of  *  wandering  minstrels'  there  is 
no  lack,  and  your  comet,  fiddle, 
and  harp,  German  band,  clarionet, 
penny  pipe,  or  flute,  help  in  no 
mean  degree  to  pile  up  the  agony 
when  once  the  nervous  system 
has  begun  to  appreciate  noise  in 
all  its  terrors.  Night,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  brings  little  release 
to  the  weary  and  sensitive  toiler 


of  the  town,  if  he  r^ard  quiet  as 
release,  and  an  agreeable  if  not 
absolutely  necessary  change  from 
the  everlasting  buzz  of  business. 
In  summer-time,  with  its  long 
days  and  short  nights,  open  win- 
dows, and  life  generally  more  de- 
monstrative in  the  streets,  there 
are  few  localities  where  escape 
from  the  hum  is  possible ;  no  re- 
gion within  the  vast  circumference 
of  London  where  complete  tran- 
quillity prevails,  at  any  rate  for 
more  tlum  a  minimum  of  time. 
This  in  winter  is,  let  us  say,  from 
two  till  five  A.if.y  and  during  the 
summer  solstice  not  much  more 
than  from  two  to  three.  If  the 
midnight  reveller,  with  his  'lazy 
yawning  drone'  or  boisteraus 
shout,  be  not  then  abroad,  the 
early  industrious  bee  is;  and  as 
soon  as  the  echoes  from  the  heavy 
footfall  and  creaking  boots  of  the 
sturdy  guardians  of  the  peace, 
audible  all  through  the  nigh^ 
have  terminated  with  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  men  as  they 
march  in  a  body  off  duty,  the  hive 
is  beginning  to  get  into  full  swing, 
the  merchants  of  all  degrees  are 
beginning  to '  venture  trade  abroad,' 
and  the  likeness  drawn  by  the 
magic  hand  of  the  mighty  bard 
between  the  'peopled  kingdom' 
and  the  '  honey  bees'  starts  into 
life  again.  The  final  touches  to  the 
resemblance  are  put  on  by  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  eternal  roar,  rising  once 
more  to  the  smoke- sullied  vault 
of  heaven,  completes  the  parallel. 
Let,  then,  those  who  are  not 
compulsory  listeners  like  our  poor 
stick-tapping  mendicant  aforesaid, 
or  whose  nerves  still  decline  to 
recognise  anything  remarkable  in 
the  '  buzz  of  business,'  remember 
that  there  are  some  to  whom  it 
makes  a  residence  in  London  tor- 
ture, and  be  grateful  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  they  are  not  as 
some  other  men  are.         w.  w.  f. 


ON  ANGULARITIES  AND  CANTANKEROUSNESS. 


It  l)ecome8  my  painful  duty  on 
the  present  occasion  to  say  some- 
thing respecting  angularities  and 
general  crankiness  or  cantanker- 
onaness.  Xot  that  we  in  the 
least  suspect  ourselves,  beloved 
reader,  of  any  such  unfortunate 
fulings.  But  perhaps  we  all  know 
some  persons  in  whom  we  have 
constantly  to  detect  and  deplore 
their  existence.  A  friend  of  mine 
tells  me  that  he  is  not  cantanker- 
ous himself,  but  he  has  a  Mend 
who  knows  a  man  who  has  a 
consin  liable  to  the  complaint. 
In  a  mild  sense  we  may  even  go 
so  &r  as  to  admit  that  most  indi- 
vidual characters  may  have — let 
ns  take  the  smoother  term,  and 
say— their  angularities.  They  may 
possess  a  moral  boniness.  They 
may  be  sending,  allegorically 
sp^J^ing,  their  arms  and  knees 
and  elbows  into  their  neighbour's 
sides.  For  instance,  their  friends 
find  by  experience  that  it  is  best 
to  avoid  in  their  presence  certain 
topics  of  conversation.  It  is  so 
easy  to  tread  on^eir  theological 
or  political  coins,  and  a  howl 
generally  ensues  from  the  aggrieved 
party.  We  may  find  that,  with* 
out  knowing  it,  we  may  be  hold- 
ing up  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  Dur- 
ing a  very  famous  litigation  it 
was  found  necessary  at  some  din- 
ner-tables in  Hampshire  to  put  a 
slip  of  paper  on  the  plate  of  each 
guest,  saying  that '  the  Claimant' 
was  not  to  be  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. This  matter  of  tabooed  topic, 
by  the  way,  might  almost  claim 
an  excursus  for  itself.  An  old 
lady  was  thus  expatiating  to  a 


young  person  on  the  changing 
fashion  of  tabooed  subjects  :  *  My 
dear,  when  I  was  a  young  woman 
there  were  three  subjects  on  which 
people  in  good  society  never 
allowed  themselves  to  talk — ^their 
money,  their  stomach,  and  their 
religion.  It  now  appears  to  me 
that  people  never  talk  about  any- 
thing else.' 

It  is  possible  to  go  through  a 
great  many  subjects  before  you 
arrive  at  that  particular  one  on 
which  a  person  may  be  cranky. 
He  may  have  a  dull  suspicion  of 
hjs  crsmkiness,  and  may  try  to 
avert  attention  from  it.  A  man  on 
whom  a  commission  of  lunacy  was 
sitting  gave  the  court  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  detect  any  delusion  in  his  case. 
All  his  answers  were  prompt,  gen- 
tlemanly, full  of  shrewdness,  and 
good  sense.  The  case  against  him 
seemed  to  break  down  utterly. 
Then  some  one  handed  to  counsel 
a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words, 
*  Trif  him  aii  EzekieV  '  Perhaps, 
sir,  you  can  tell  us  something 
about  the  prophet  Ezekielf  '  0, 
certainly,'said  the  gentleman,  with 
a  smile  and  a  bow.  '  The  fleict  is, 
that  I  am  myself  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.'  From  this  point  there 
was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  bringing 
out  his  delusions.  Some  very  sen- 
sible people  hold  the  belief  that 
every  man  is  more  or  less  cranky 
on  some  one  point  or  other.  Great 
wits,  we  are  told,  are  only  divided 
from  madness  by  a  thin  partition, 
and  I  don't  see  why  the  small 
wits  should  be  better  off.  I  have 
seen  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
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where  the  medical  men  assuied 
me  that  the  lunacy  simply  con- 
sisted in  bad  temper  and  cantan- 
kerousness  carried  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  I  do  not  so  much 
care  for  intermittent  cases,  but 
chronic  crankiness  is  often  unen- 
durable. There  is  all  possible 
difference  between  this  and  mere 
harmless  eccentricity  or  oddity. 
We  think  none  the  worse  of  old 
Johnson  if  he  treasures  up  bits 
of  orange-peel,  and  makes  a  point 
of  planting  his  foot  on  every 
paving-stone  in  succession.  But 
in  some  cases  a  moral,  or  rather 
an  immoral,  element  is  constantly 
involved.  There  is  the  man  who 
flies  into  a  passion  at  every  turn. 
Whenever  you  make  a  mistake 
he  is  at  great  pains  to  explain  to 
you  that  you  are  a  bom  idiot,  an 
assertion  which  your  native  mo- 
desty prevents  your  combating. 
Then  there  is  the  man,  whom  we 
sometimes  meet  in  clubs,  who 
shows  us  how  clever  and  knowing 
a  man  of  the  world  he  is  by  in- 
veighing against  the  character  of 
women.  1  confess  that  I  find  this 
most  irritating.  It  makes  me 
wonder  what  the  poor  man's 
own  mother  and  sisters  must  have 
been  like.  The  very  mention  of 
these  sacred  words  ought  to  close 
his  impure  lips.  Then  the  regular 
British  Philistine  is  always  more 
or  less  annoying.  He  is  striving 
to  bring  down  everything  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  to  his  own 
poor  level.  His  very  breath  has 
a  flavour  of  the  mistral  or  the 
sirocco  about  it.  He  spreads 
aridity  around  him.  His  mere 
presence  has  a  discouraging  and 
withering  effect.  His  whole  life 
is  one  prolonged  cantankerosity. 
He  has  '  a  little  hoard  of  maxims 
preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart,' 
and  every  other  heart  about  him. 
This  is  a  kind  of  cantankerousness 
which  is  peculiarly  repellent  when 
the  crankiness  is  all  about  cash. 


I  have  heard  of  an  affecting  dealh- 
bed  scene  of  a  British  Philistine. 
The  Britishagriculturist  was  dying, 
and  almost  his  last  words  were  to 
inquire  of  his  bailiff  how  much 
had  been  offered  for  his  black 
pig.  '  Eighteen  shillings,'  was  ihs 
response.  *  Try  then  for  the  pun*, 
Jem,'  were  the  last  words  of  alL 

Innumerable  are  the  instances 
that  turn  up  of  the  cantankerous 
people.     Let    me    take    a   few. 
There  is  my  worthy  Mend  Decens. 
He  habitually  takes  a  gloomy  view 
of   things.     He    believes    that 
everything  is  going  to  the  bad. 
He  considers  that  £ngland*s  sun 
is  for  ever  set,  and  that  he  has 
now  only  to  watch  the  decline 
and   fall    of  Great   Britain.    If 
you  are  iU  he  believes  that  he 
can  detect  fatal  symptoms  \  and  if 
you  have  business  losses  he  firmly 
believes  that  his  next  interview 
with  you  may  be  in  a  workhouse. 
His  gaze  is  one  of  profound  melan- 
choly.   There  are    tears    in  his 
voice,  as  the  French  say.    His 
tone  about  all  things  is  one  of 
extreme  despondency.    His  opin- 
ion  of  the  young  men   of  the 
present  day  is  below  contempt 
Allied  to  him  is  my  old  acquaint- 
ance Ambitioeus,    with    a   cold 
clear  eye  and  scornful  nose.    He 
lives  in  such  a  state  of  disdain  of 
all  that  you  are  sometimes  a&aid 
that  he  may  die%f  the  complaint. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  whom 
Tennyson  has  typified  in  his  eady 
poem, '  A  Character.'  Such  people 
have  that  disdain  which  a  Ftench 
philosopher  defines  as  'une  fine 
et  d^licieuse  volupt^  qu'on  savours 
k  soi  seul  et  qui  se  suffit.'    The 
French    philosophers    call    this 
transcendental,  but  a  aunpler  and 
more  befitting  name  is  that  of 
cantankerosity. 

I  have  another  fiiend  who 
among  various  angularities  has  one 
which  is  especially  disagreeable. 
He  is  gifted  with  the  curious,  and, 
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as  some  would  think,  the  happy, 
art  of  diyining  exactly  what  you 
wish.     He  cortaiiily  does  so  d  ^ 
merveiUs.    Some    people    woold 
turn  this  happy  knack  to  gracious 
uses.     Not  80  my  Mend  Infeliz. 
When  once  he  has  made  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  what  you  really  wish, 
his  great  aim  is  to  baffle  you  by 
doing  precisely  the  contrary.     It 
gives  him  a  very  good  opinion  of 
his  own  strength  of  mind  when  he 
finds  himself  uniformly  able  to 
contradict  you.     It  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  know  that  you 
wish  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  will 
do   the  opposite.     If  he  thinks 
that  you  would  like  to  take  a  bath 
in  the  sea,  he  immediately  pro- 
poses that  you   should  clunb   a 
mountain.     If  you  propose  that 
you  should  rest  and  read  the  Times, 
he  immediately  suggests  that  you 
should  take  a  walk  and  make 
calls.     Or  if  your  conscience  tells 
you  that  you  should  make  a  call, 
which  is  a  prelude  to  a  friendship 
and   an  epilogue  to  a  feast,  he 
then  denounces  the  call  as  weari- 
some and  conventional,  and  by  all 
means  to  be  dispensed  with.     If 
you  are  trayelling  together  and 
think  that  you  will  economise  by 
going  second  or  third,   then  he 
insists  that  your  position  of  re- 
spectability, or  the  low  financial 
position  of  the  railway  company, 
for  which  you  cannot  induce  your- 
self to  feel  any  very  intense  sym- 
pathy, necessitates  a  first.     You 
are  enabled  to  realise  the  Irish 
legend  of  the  man  who  could  only 
e^hiB  pig  to  muket  by  drivi^ 
it  the  contrary  way.    The  human 
animal,  however,  is  the  astuter  of 
the  two,  and  sometimes  cannot  be 
brought  to  market  by  any  process 
whatever. 

Let  me  borrow  another  illustra- 
tion from  an  entirely  different 
legion.  A  curious  case  of  pecu- 
liitt  cantankeroeity  is  related  by 
Noidenskold  in  the  account  of 


one  of  his  wonderful  voyages.  He 
has  found  out  the  North-east  Pass- 
age, and  will  bring  the  illimitable 
wealth  of  Siberia  into  the  ex- 
changes of  Europe.  He  gives  the 
account  of  a  number  of  men  who 
had  to  spend  an  Arctic  winter, 
better  found  and  provided  for  than 
perhaps  had  ever  been  the  case 
with  them  under  such  circum- 
stances before.  They  had  plenty, 
a  superabundance  of  all  the  freah. 
food  that  would  efEectually  have 
prevented  scurvy,  potatoes,  pre- 
served* meat,  and  dried  vegetables* 
The  silly  men  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  would  eat  nothing 
but  pork  and  salt  beef.  They  had 
an  excellent  house,  but  all  seven- 
teen men  chose  to  pig  in  a  single 
room.  They  had  fuel,  tools,  a 
carpenter's  bench,  &o. )  butinstead 
of  displaying  any  healthy  activity 
they  preferred  utter  inaction.  They 
gave  themselves  over  entirely  to 
eating  and  sleeping.  K  they  had 
chosen  to  hunt,  they  might  have 
added  to  their  plentiful  means  of 
subsistence.  Of  course  the  in- 
evitable scurvy  came,  and  they 
miserably  perished  one  by  one. 
To  have  the  means  of  prosperous 
wholesome  life  in  hand,  and  to 
prefer  the  favourite  diet  that 
would  certainly  kill,  is  surely  an 
instance  of  moral  cantankerosity 
as  much  as  the  man  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's  legend, 
ate  the  three  shillingswor^  of 
muffins  and  blew  his  brains  out. 
Unfortunately  the  world  teems 
with  multitudes  of  people  who 
know  better,  and  who  do  just  as 
bad ;  who  in  one  circle  of  hfe  pre- 
fer crowded  rooms,  poor  water, 
and  unwholesome  food  and  drink, 
and  in  another  circle  persist  in  the 
rich  foods  and  drinks  and  absolute 
laziness  which  in  the  long-run 
will  kill  them  off  with  the  same 
deadly  certainty  as  the  scurvy 
killed  Nordenskold's  men. 
Then  there  are  people  who  can- 
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not  argue  fairly.     They  have  a 
habitual  complaint,  a  chronic  un- 
fsdmess  of  mind.  A  man  forsakes 
the  main  aigument  for  a  bye  ar- 
gument, the  essential  point  for 
some   non-essential   point;    and 
when    he    thinks    the    smaller 
matter  goes    in    his    favour   he 
imagines  that  he  has  triumphed 
in  the  larger.     He  does  not  care 
for  truth.     He  only  wants  tri- 
umph.    Two  eminent  men  of  one 
of  the  Cambridge  colleges  were 
one  day  taking  a  walk  in  their 
delicious   grove.      They  h&d  an 
argument  in  which  one  of  the 
men  could  not,  or  would  not,  do 
justice  to  any  view  that  conflicted 
with  his  own.     '  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  my  friend,'  at  last  said  his 
opponent ;  '  the  fact  is  that  you 
have  got  a  twist  in  your  mind,' 
The   man  of  twisted   mind  has 
since   become   very   famous,  but 
many  of  his  friends  consider  that 
the  twist  is  very  palpable.      It 
was  a  favourite  saying  of  Lessing, 
the  philosopher,  which  his  biogra- 
phers call  upon  us  to  admire  ex- 
ceedingly, that  if  the  truth  were 
offered  him  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  search    after   truth  on   the 
other  hand,  he  would  prefer  to 
search.    Now  here  is  a  case  of '  the 
twist.'     I  humbly  think  that  this 
is  a  case  ofmentalcantankerosity. 
If  truth  were  worth  the  searching 
for,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
would  be  worth  the  having.     All 
those  who  have  followed  the  So- 
cratic  dialogues  of  search  know 
the  great  and  peculiar  charm  of 
this    method  '  of    investigation. 
Still,  truth  is  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary, and  the  second  thing  neces- 
sary, and  the  third  thing  necessary; 
and  the  man  who  couldhave  talked 
this  way  must  have  been  cantan- 
kerous, at  least  to  the  extent  of 
not  caring  for  the  truth,  an  opin- 
ion which  seems  to  gain  ground 
the  more   one  understands  Les- 
sing. 


It  is  a  sad  and  astounding  faci 
to  relate,  but  even  in  litenuy  life 
we  meet  with  instances  of  cantan- 
kerosity.  A  man  went  to  the 
editor  of  ^a  high-class  publication' 
with  some  strong  introdactiona, 
and  proposed  to  do  some  work 
for  it.  The  editor  asked  him 
what  department  he  proposed  to 
take  up.  *  Invective,'  was  the 
answer.  'Invective  against  whom 
or  against  what  f*  inquired  Mon- 
sieur le  E^dacteur.  The  contri- 
butor was  not  at  all  prepared  to 
mention  anything  or  anybody  at 
the  moment,  but  he  was  qnite 
prepared  to  use  his  considerable 
power  of  invective  in  any  direc- 
tion. Such  a  man  as  this  might 
have  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson's  con- 
ception, or  the  Duchess  Sarah  of 
Marlborough's  conception,  of  a 
'good  hater.'  He  is  a  sort  of  ^(»l» 
hiimani  generis,  '  But,'  said  an 
astute  editor  to  a  man  one  day, 
'  the  greatest  success  in  literatiue 
nowadays  is  obtained  by  satire. 
The  best  rule  you  can  lay  down 
is,  "  Be  as  ill-natured  and  spiteful 
as  possible." '  But  even  a  heathen 
could  teach  us  better. 

said  the  noble  Antigone.  'My 
nature  is  not  to  hate  with  those 
who  hate,  but  to  love  with  those 
who  love.' 

In  all  genius  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  an  element  of 
cantankeronsness.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  only  thin  partitions 
between  mind  and  madness,  and 
the  partition  is  often  quickly 
broken  through.  The  cantankei^ 
osity  of  genius  is  strongly  iUas- 
trated  in  such  a  man  as  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  There  is  somethmg 
wonderfully  pathetic  in  his  auto- 
biographical statements.  He  de- 
mands the  pity  of  the  world.  He 
believes  that  no  man  ever  was  so 
troubled  and  tried  as  himself. 
His  burden  was  a  heavy  one,  bat 
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it  was  a  bniden  which  many 
paiallelfl.  How  different  from  the 
^otism  of  suffering  is  the  inspired 
letter  which  reminded  men  that* 
'the  same  afflictions  are  accom- 
plished in  yonr  brethren  that 
are  in  the  world.'  How  terrible 
was  the  secret  which  Poe  avowed ! 
'  I  became  insane,  with  long  in- 
tervals of  horrible  sanity.  During 
these  fits  of  absolute  unconscious- 
ness I  drank — God  only  knows 
how  often  or  how  much.  As  a 
matter  of  course  my  enemies  re- 
ferred the  insanity  to  the  drink, 
rather  than  the  drink  to  the  in- 
sanity.' We  are  afraid  that  this 
last  would  prove  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  decide. 

Still  it  has  also  to  be  said  that 
some  error  may  underlie  this 
generalisation,  and  that  instances 
of  a  nobler  type  might  be  ad- 
duced. A  vein  of  cantankerous- 
ncss has  pervaded  many  a  noble 
natme ;  not  the  very  highest  na- 
tuieSy  I  think,  but  still  some 
natures  that  stand  very  high  in 
the  just  estimation  of  men.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  if  I  may 
say  it,  with  all  due  respect,  and 
d^ply  judging  from  BtyU,  that 
some  great  Hterary  names  are  cases 
in  point.  Voltaire  is  one.  Cob- 
bett  is  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  perfectly  free  from  it 
have  been  our  great  soldier-dukes, 
Marlborough  and  Wellington ! 
A  noble  Hfe  deposits  all  such 
sedimentary  matter,  and  glides  off, 
swift  and  pure,  on  its  course. 
Yery  often  we  find  really  good 
people  nursing  their  oddities,  and 
even  carefully  nursing  them,  as 
something  extremely  interesting 
to  the  general  public.  Sometimes 
there  are  exceedingly  crabbed-look- 
ing people  who,  like  the  crooked 
and  crabbed  tree,  may  produce 
very  sweet  and  healthy  fruit. 
They  may  be,  like  Socrates,  Si- 
lenns  outside  and  solid  gold 
within.     They  put  on  the  out* 


ward  armour  of  a  cantankerous 
nature  to  shield  and  screen  the 
soft  substance  within.  These  are 
very  often  '  the  men  with  a  his- 
tory.* Some  great  sorrow  may 
have  arrested  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  their  nature.  The  sense 
of  a  great  abiding  loss  may  have 
given  an  isolation  of  heart  and 
life  that  has  left  them  no  more 
en  rapport  with  humanity.  But 
perhaps  in  these  very  natures 
there  are  abiding  treasures  of  good- 
ness, great  capacities  for  use  and 
happiness  that  may  yet  be  used, 
as  the  cool  waters  may  be  stored 
up  in  the  mountain  caverns  to  be 
yet  led  forth  to  irrigate  and  re- 
fresh. How  often  too  it  happens 
in  daily  life  that  there  are  ijiose 
whom  we  love  and  regard,  but 
who  we  feel  do  themselves  so 
much  injustice,  while  they  show 
the  rough  side  to  others  and  only 
the  smooth  side  to  ourselves! 
And  of  course  we  who,  are  their 
friends  look  at  such  things  in  a 
very  hopeful  and  pleasant  sort  of 
way.  We  remark,  with  cheerful- 
ness, '  How  interesting  !'  '  How 
original !'  '  How  characteristic  I' 
'  It  is  just  what  we  should  have 
expected  of  him  I'  But  in  our 
own  hearts  we  think  that  such 
oddities  are  a  mistake,  that  they 
constitute  a  defect  and  a  wrinkle 
in  character,  and  that,  though  we 
like  our  friends  in  spite  of  these 
oddities,  we  should  really  like 
them  a  great  deal  more  if  these 
oddities  could  be  dispensed  with. 
As  it  is,  we  make  the  best  of  them, 
and  are  content  to  aigue  that  they 
give  force  and  picturesqueness  to 
character. 

Occasionally,  too,  these  oddities 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken,  and 
even  to  give  occasion  to  complica- 
tions. For  instance,  I  knew  a 
very  worthy  man  who  set  up  a 
gouty  toe,  and  if  you  happened 
to  tread  on  it  he  would  indulge 
in  a  great  variety  of  British  and 
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foreign  oaths.  There  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished  person  who  has  the 
credit  of  always  secreting  a  silver 
*  fork  on  his  person  when  he  goes 
out  to  dinners.  A  servant  always 
calls  the  first  thing  next  morning 
for  the  fork,  which  is  duly  ex- 
tracted from  the  tronsers-pockei. 
Such  little  matters  are  appropri- 
ately placed  among  the  *  eccentri- 
cities of  genius.*  But  a  superfi- 
cial and  irreflective  world  would 
prohably  place  the  first  instance 
under  the  category  of  profane 
swearing,  and  would  ascribe  the 
second  to  the  want  of  any  innate 
sense  of  meum  and  tuum. 

I  am  really  sorry  for  these  can- 
tankerous people.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  their  angularities  hurt 
anybody  except  themselves,  unless 
indeed  it  should  be  their  children 
and  feminine  belongings — a  kind 
of  small  tyranny  that  suits  their 
small  minds.  But  their  friends 
— or  thq^e  who  are  pleased  to 
call  themselves  their  friends— in 
general  laugh  at  them.  They 
trot  them  out  to  display  their  pe- 
culiarities to  the  world  at  large. 
They  label  them  with  appropriate 
nic^iames.  A  whole  nomencla- 
ture might  be  compiled  from  the 
odd  names  which  the  oddities  of 
people  have  accumulated.  To  the 
British  drama  and  fiction  their 
peculiarities  have  been  of  the 
highest  value.  The  irascible  uncle, 
the  heavy  &ther,  the  man  of  the 
'  royal  Bengal  tiger'  stamp,  the 
man  who  cuts  off  his  heir  with  a 
shilling,  the  old  lady  who  leaves 
her  fortune  to  the  pew-opener, 
the  man  who  can  be  safely  relied 
upon  to  make  an  ass  of  himself 
every  twenty-four  hours,  all  the 
elements  of  comedy,  with  now 
and  then  a  dash  of  tragedy  thrown 
in — all  these  are  illustrations  of 
the  cantankerous  temperament. 
Such  angularities  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  a  very  scant  degree 
of  respect.     For  if  we  analyse 


them  they  will  often  be  found  to 
be  a  mixture  of  obstinacy,  vanity, 
and  selfishness.  The  best  thing 
*i8  to  take  no  notice  of  them  what- 
ever. They  may  then  have  a 
chance  of  dying  a  natural  death, 
perishing  fiN>m  inanition.  When 
cantankerous  people  shuffle  off 
the  mortal  coil,  their  memory  is 
probably  embalmed  in  a  phrase 
that  preserves  the  recollection  of 
their  cantankerousness.  You  hear 
that  'the  old  blunderbuss  hasgone 
off  at  last^'  or  that  there  is '  a  lucky 
end  to  the  shrew's  curt  tongue 
and  temper.*  I  think,  my  friends, 
that  we  should  all  desire  to  be 
remembered  by  something  else 
than  such  phrases  as  these. 

It  IB  easier  to  give  instances  of 
cantankerousness  than  to  explain 
them,  to  describe  the  symptoms 
rather  than  diagnose  tiie  com- 
plaint. When  I  take  into  account 
vanity  and  egotism,  I  have  gone 
some  way  towards  explaining 
the  general  conditiona  But,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  the  use  of  formal 
terms,  vanity  and  egotism  consti- 
tute not  a  causa  causatu^  but  a 
coma  caugaicL  What  brought 
about  the  vanity  and  ^;otism? 
They  did  not  cause  themselves, 
but  were  caused  by  something. 
We  say  of  the  sharp  but  unplea- 
sant boy  that  he  will  in  time 
fin4  his  level,  and  be  licked  into 
shape.  But  your  fractious  people 
are  very  vulgar  fractions  that  have 
never  been  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator.  They  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  they  use  it 
They  are  in  a  position  of  authority, 
and  they  abuse  it.  They  have  it 
in  their  power  to  taka  liberties 
which  no  one  else  could  take,  and 
it  gratifies  their  ^^Usm  and  vanity 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  power. 
Thus  I  have  known  fathers  act  in 
their  families  like  martinet  cap- 
tains waUdng  their  quarter-dedn^ 
in  the  love  of  power  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  tyranny.     The  ignorance 
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of  such  persons  constitutes  another 
reason  or  excuse.  They  have  never 
travelled  out  of  their  own  narrow 
ways.    They  have  never  put  their 
minds  to  the  minds  of  other  peo- 
ple.    They  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  world.     They  think  they  will 
be  cocks  of  their  own  dunghill ; 
and  their  motto  is,  'While  I  live, 
I  crow.*    They  are  people  who 
have  always  tried,  and  with  an 
immense  degree  of  success,  to  nar- 
row their  minds.     In  feunily  life 
something  special  is  due  to  the 
character  of  each  man,  who  is  the 
bread-winnner,  and  to  each  lady, 
which  means  bread-divider :  but 
some  natural  nobleness  ought  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  an  un- 
generous advantage  of  such  a  posi- 
tion;   and  perhaps   a    generous 
nature  hardly  realiBes  the  vantage- 
pointy    and    certainly   does    not 
dwell  upon  it.     There  is  an  im- 
mense loss  for  the  cantankerous 
elders — ^the  loss  of '  all  that  should 
accompany    old    age,     as    hon- 
our, love,   obedience,   troops  of 
£riends.'    But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  young 
ones  to  be  cantankerous  as  well 
as  their  elders.     Only  it  is  to  be 
hoped  in  the  one  case,  what  can 
hardly  be  hoped  in  the  other,  that 
they  will  grow  out  of  their  can- 
tankerousness.     But  nothing   is 
more  sad  than  the  occasional  be- 
holding of  cantankerous  and  un- 
gracious young  people,  who  take 
all  the  blessing?  of  Heaven  with- 
out a  thought  of  Heaven  itself, 
or  of  the  earthly  media  through 
whom  Heaven's  blessings  come. 

The  opposite  to  this  cantanker- 
ousness  ia  graciousness.  And  of 
all  the  gracious  gifts  of  Heaven, 
surely  this  is  supreme.  When  I 
reckon  up  the  people  whom  I 
have  met,  it  is  the  gracious  people 
whose  memory  is  the  greenest  and 
most  refreshing.  I  own  I  enter- 
tain a  deep  prejudice  in  fsivour  of 
good  manners.  I  prefer  their  flow- 


ing graceful  curves  to  all  the 
ai^prulanties.  That  old  armorial 
legend  on  the  gateway  of  New 
College  is  still  true,  *  Manners 
makyth  man,'  and  so  is  the  poet's 
saying  that '  manners  are  the  finit 
of  noble  mind.'  You  may  tell  me 
that  these  manners  are  just  a 
matter  of  social  training ;  that  it  is 
all  mere  polish  and  veneer;  that 
your  well-mannered  people  may 
be  insincere  and  superficial,  and 
that  they  mean  nothing,  or  at 
least  profess  much  more  than  they 
mean.  But  I  take  them  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  and  am  con- 
tent to  take  them  even  at  this  low 
valuation.  But  surely  they  an- 
swer admirable  ends.  They  faci- 
litate social  intercourse ;  they  les- 
sen the  friction  of  life ;  they  are 
pleasing  while  they  last,  and  shed 
much  sweetness  and  some  light 
within  their  limited  range. 

But  the  man  who  ia  gracious, 
and,  still  better,  the  woman  who 
is  gracious,  need  not  necessarily 
be  superficial  and  insincere.     In- 
deed, I  think  that  the  probabilities 
are  all  the  other  way.     A  really 
cantankerous  woman  ought  simply 
to  be  mobbed  with  rough  music 
or  ducked  in  a  horsepond,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  our  fore- 
fathers.    Happily  such  a  pheno- 
menon is  scarcely  in  existence, 
and  would  be  promptly  ignored 
by  what  is  preeminently  the  gra- 
cious sex.    The  peculiar  charm  of 
women  is  their  graciousness.    To 
watch  their  manner  is  to  listen  to 
fine  music.  They  have  the  breadth 
of  understanding  and  the  capacity 
of  sympathy  that  lift  you  to  a 
rarer  air,  and  make  you  try  to  do  . 
your  best  because  you  are  believed 
in.    To  know  even  one  such  per- 
son is  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 
These  are  the  fine  natures  that 
elevate,  strengthen,  purify,  and 
bless.     There  are  some  men  that 
give  you  at  once   the  gracious 
kindly  grasp,  the  gracious  kindly 
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glance ;  they  are  prepared  to  think 
and  do  for  you  whatever  is  kindest 
and  best.  They  do  not  assume 
that  you  are  theiiL  natural  enemy 
until  they  know  the  contrary,  but 
accept  you  at  once  in  a  brotherly 
and  sympathetic  way. 

And  all  this  is  founded  on  prin- 
ciple— clear,  deep,  thoroughly  de- 
fined principle.  They  are  attuned 
to  listen  to '  the  still  small  music 
of  humanity.'  They  think  with 
the  wise  old  heathen : '  Homo  sum ; 
nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto.' 
They  have  obtained  some  measure 
of  insight  and  sympathy.  They 
are  sure  that  the  story  of  their 
own  lives  is  repeated  in  some  sort 
of  way  in  the  lives  of  those  around 
us.  Whenever  there  is  any  frank- 
ness, generosity,  or  breadth  of  na- 
ture, if  the  years  bring  the  proper 
lessons  of  maturity,  those  who 


have  learned  to  comprehend  hu- 
man life  will  have  arrived  at  some 
such  fixed  rule  of  life  as  this. 
Before  some  also  there  will  eTei 
be  present  the  divine  portiaikte 
of  love,  the  portraiture  of  the  per- 
fect gentleman,  in  which,  me- 
thinks,  the  element  of  cantank^- 
ousness  seems  to  find  no  plsce. 
'  Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 
love  envieth  not;  love  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seek- 
eth  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;  beiureth  all  things,  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  sdl  things.'  Per- 
haps the  very  reverse  of  all  theee 
would  best  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  the  really  cantankerous 
man. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

BEAD. 

'Rachel  P 

It  was  but  one  word,  yet  it  rent 
the  stillness  of  the  silent  house 
as  a  flash  of  lightning  cleaves  the 
darimess  of  night 
.  There  was  not  a  living  creature 
within  the  walls  but  heard  that 
ciy. 

*  Lord  bless  and  save  us,  what's 
thati'  said  Mrs.  Larrup  in  the 
kitchen. 

Bimonds,  meditating  in  his 
pantry  concerning  the  shortcom- 
ings of  aU  gentry,  ran  up,  actu- 
ally  ran  up,  into  the  hall,  wonder- 
ing what  had  happened.  Maids 
left  off  making  beds,  Winter 
threw  down  her  mending.  Miss 
Aggies  opened  the  door  of  the 
iibraiy,  Rachel  ran  down  the 
stairs  from  her  room  like  a  lap- 
wing, to  find  her  sister  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flight. 

'Wina,'  she  asked,  'what  is 
the  matter  f 

^  Mamma !'  gasped  the  girl 
hoarsely, '  mamma  1' 

The  door  stood  open,  and  Ra- 
ehel  passed  in.  She  just  looked 
at  the  bed,  looked  at  the  quiet 
figure  lying  there,  and  then,  with 
an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  fell  on 
her  knees  beside  all  that  remained 
of  the  mother  who  had  never 
loved  her. 

By  this  time  the  whole  house- 
hold was  either  gathered  in  the 
loom  or  assembled  on  the  landing. 
Some  of  the  women  screamed, 
others  uttered  exclamations.  The 
onlj    person   who    retained  his 
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presence  of  mind  was  Mr.   Si- 
monds. 

*  Don't  stand  there  with  your 
mouth  wide  open,'  he  said  severely 
to  the  page-boy,.*  but  run  for. the 
doctor.     Be  off,  now  T. 

The  lad,  needed  no  second 
.  bidding.;  he  sped  down  the  front 
staircase  like  an  arro'w,  anid  was 
rushing  across. the  hall,  when  he 
encountered  a  severe  -  looking 
elderly  lady,  who  asked, 

'  What  has  happened  V 

'Her  ladyship,'  answered  the 
boy ;  *  they  say  she  is  dead  in  her 
bed.' 

Dead  !  For  a  moment  hall  and 
garden  and  staircase  seemed  to 
reel  before  her  sight ;  then  Miss 
Aggies  walked  straight  up  to  the 
next  floor,  and  entered  the  cham- 
ber filled  with  wondering  and 
frightened  women. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  her, 
no  one  seemed  to  think  her  ap- 
pearance an  intrusion.  If  the 
greatest  stranger  passing  along 
the  road  had  walked  in  at  that 
moment,  not  even  Mr.  Simonds 
could  sufficiently  have  recollected 
himself  to  bar  his  progress. 

Edwina  was  lying  on  a  sofa, 
face  downwards,  sobbing  hysteri- 
cally. Rachel  was  kneeling  be- 
side the  bed,  holding  one  of  the 
cold  hands  that  would  never  feel 
warmth  more.  The  girl  seemed 
stunned. 

'Come  away,  dear,'  said  Miss 
Aggies,  raising  her  almost  by 
force.  *  Come  with  me ;'  and  led 
her  unresisting  out  of  the  room, 
and  through  the  first  open  door 
they  came  to. 
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'You  are  Eachelf  went  on 
Hiss  Aggies  gently. 

*  Yes,  I  am  Eachel ;'  and  then 
she  began  to  cry — cry  as  if  her 
Tery  heart  would  break. 

The  old  lady  gathered  her  in 
her  arms.  She  laid  the  young 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  stroked 
her  hair,  and  tried  to  soothe  her 
griefl 

'  Poor  child,*  she  said,  *  poor 
child;  don't  try  to  stop  your 
grief;  lie  there,  and  let  it  have 
its  way.  Your  first  tears  were 
shed  on  my  breast.  Many  and 
many  a  night  I  have  rocked  you 
to  sleep.  You  don't  remember 
me,  but — ^ 

Bachel  lifted  her  tear-stained 
face. 

*  No ;  T  don't  remember  you,' 
she  answered.  '  Have  I  ever  seen 
you  before  V 

*  For  the  first  four  years  of  your 
life,  I  was  going  to  say,  you  saw 
nobody  else,*  was  the  reply.  *  I 
nursed  you  when  you  were  a  baby; 
my  hands  kept  you  from  falling 
when  first  you  tried  to  walk ;  you 
were  my  own  very  child ;  after  me 
everywhere,  with  little  tireless 
pattering  feet ;  and  then  you  were 
taken  away,  and  I  lost  you.  Lay 
your  head  down  again,  and  cry  ; 
there,  dear,  see,  I  am  crying  too.' 

'I  must  go  to  Edwina,'  said 
the  girl,  who  apparently  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  Miss  Aggies' 
speech ;  *  she  will  want  me.' 

*  Stay  here ;  1  will  fetch  her ;' 
and  Miss  Aggies,  disappearing 
softly,  shortly  after  returned  with 
Edwina,  her  face  sunken  with 
weeping  and  distorted  by  grief. 

'  O  Rachel,  Rachel !'  she  cried ; 
and,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
the  sisters'  tears  burst  forth 
afresh. 

*  They  will  be  better  alone  to-_ 
gether,*  murmured   Miss  Aggies  ; 

*  they  don't  know  me ;'  and  she 
passed  out  of  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 


She  went  back  again  to  the 
chamber  where  the  woman,  Trbo 
had  so  rarely  been  still  in  life, 
now  lay  so  strangely  quiet  amongst 
the  stir  and  buzz  of  excitement 
around  her. 

'  The  doctor  has  been  sent  for, 
I  think,'  said  Miss  Aggies,  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold,  and  speak- 
ing to  Simonds. 

Mr.  Simonds,  with  whom  had 
originated  this  idea,  intimated 
that  such  indeed  was  the  fact. 

'  Don't  you  think,  then,  that 
some  of  these  women  had  better 
go  down-stairs  again  f  asked  Miss 
Aggies. 

It  was  a  speech  calculated  to 
hurt  his  spirits ;  but  Mr.  Simonds 
felt  nothing  in  Holyrood  House 
had  of  *late  been,  very  much 
worth  taking  notice  of;'  so  he 
merely  motioned  to  the  cock, 
who,  after  a  few  whispered  words, 
in  her  turn  beckoned  to  the  house- 
maids, and  then  they  all  pro- 
ceeded to  the  basement,  where 
spirits  were  shortly  produced,  and 
each  one  incited  the  other  to 
drink,  ^  if  it  was  only  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  to  try  and  get  over  the  shock.' 
They  stood  in  a  group  and  talked 
about  the  matter.  They  rang  the 
changes  upon  the  Hum  it  had 
given  them.'  Singly  they  had  to 
tell  how  they  heard  Miss  £d- 
wina's  scream,  and  the  particular 
way  the  sound  affected  them; 
also  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  first  caught  sight  of  *her 
ladyship.' 

Mrs.  Larrup  declared  a  baby 
could  not  look  more  peaceful  and 
beautifuL 

The  upper-housemaid  differed 
from  this  opinion,  and  said  it  was 
the  most  terrible  sight  she  ever 
saw. 

llie  kitchenmaid  thought  the 
poor  dear  lady  was  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  '  mask  of  stone ;' 
while  the  under-housemaid  struck 
horror    into   the  hearts   of  her 
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heaiers    by  wondering  whether 
there  would  be  an  inquest. 
Mr.  Simonds  was  disgusted. 

*  I  am  astonished  at  you,'  he 
said  indignantly ; '  to  talk  of  such 
things  as  inquests  in  respectable 
houses !  I  wonder  what  Sir  John 
would  think  if  he  knew  the  word 
had  even  been  so  much  as  men- 
tioned under  his  roof.' 

*  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mari- 
anne/ said  her  senior  both  in  age 
and  rank. 

*  And  Pm  sure  you  have  given 
me  quite  another  turn/  exclaimed 
the  cook.  '  Yes,  Mr.  Simonds ; 
please  just  the  least  drop  more ; 
that  gal  has  shook  me  all  over 
with  her  inquests.' 

'  Well,  one  can  only  talk  about 
what  a  person  knows,'  retorted 
Marianne.  '  There  was  my  own 
cousin  fell  off  a  scaffold  and  broke 
his  neck ;  and  they  had  an  inquest 
on  him,  though  it  was  plain 
enough  what  he  died  of.' 

'  That  was  different,  quite  dif- 
ferent,' remarked  Mi.  Simonds 
lofbUy. 

'  I  don't  see  it,'  said  Marianne 
defiantly. 

*  Well,  let's  have  an  end  of  this, 
at  any  rate,'  entreated  Mr.  Si- 
monds ;  '  we  don't  want  none  of 
your  inquests  here.' 

'  No ;  and  we  won't  have  none 
of  them/  added  the  cook. 

*  It's  such  a  low  way  of  talk- 
ing/ remarked  the  upper-house- 
maid, with  her  nose  well  in  the 
air. 

*  For  my  part,  I  couldn't  stop 
in  a  house  where  there  was  in- 
quests and  suchlike,'  chimed  in 
the  kitchen-maid  'My  aunt, 
who  goes  out  a-nursing,  told 
me — 

*  There,  that  will  do,'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Simonds,  who  knew 
finom  experience  the  reminiscences 
of  the  aunt  in  question  were  of  a 
nature,  as  he  put  it,  '  to  destroy 
the  appetite.'     '  If  you  can't  find 


anything  more  suitable  to  say, 
you  had  better  hold  your  tongue. 
A  hard  thing,  indeed,  if  a  lady  of 
title  can't  die  in  her  bed  without 
having  such  comparisons  insti- 
tooted ;'  and  in  high  dudgeon  Mr. 
Simonds  betook  himself  to  his 
pantry,  all  the  more  angry  be- 
cause, in  his  inmost  heart,  he 
thought  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  Marianne's  remark. 

*  It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,'  he 
considered;  'but  an  inquest!  I 
can't  well  imagine  what  Sir  John 
would  feel  about  that.' 

Meantime,  up  -  stairs.  Miss 
Aggies,  seated  near  the  bed, 
waited  patiently  for  the  coming 
of  the  doctor. 

Winter,  who  alone  remained  in 
the  room,  went  through  all  the 
pantomime  she  considered  only 
decent  and  regular,  but  which 
Miss  Aggies  so  improperly  omit- 
ted. 

She  took  sips  of  water;  she 
breathed  deep  sighs ;  she  averted 
her  head  from  the  quiet  figure 
lying  so  motionless;  she  sobbed 
in  a  demonstrative,  though  sub- 
dued, manner;  she  swallowed  with 
difficulty,  having  apparently  to 
contend  with  a  great  ball  in  her 
throat;  she  fidgeted  &om  place 
to  place,  and  at  length  attracted 
Miss  Aggies'  attention. 

'  Are  you  ill  f  asked  that  lady, 
in  the  low  tone  which  already  per- 
vaded the  whole  house. 

'  It's  my  'art,  ma'am.  I  have 
such  a  weak  'art ;  and  the  least 
thing  gives  me  such  palpitations. 
O,  to  think  of  my  lady — ' 

'  If  you  would  rather  jiot  re- 
main here,  I  will  stay  with  her 
till  the  doctor  comes;  perhaps 
you  had  better  go/ 

'  And  leave  you,  ma'am  ¥  said 
Winter  reproachfully;  *  I  couldn't 
think  of  doiug  that.' 

'  You  need  not  mind  me/  said 
Miss  Aggies;    'you  had  better 

go.' 
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Bat  Winter  would  not  go. 

'  My  lady's  rings  and  brooches 
were  lying  all  about,'  she  ex- 
plained  afterwards, '  and  of  course 
it  was  my  place  to  stay.' 

Miss  Aggies  turned  her  chair 
a  little  so  as  to  screen  her  face 
from  the  maid,  and  sat  looking  on 
the  dead.  It  seemed  to  her  like  a 
dream,  save  that  the  horror  which 
lives  in  dreams  was  absent. 

6he  felt  almost  as  though  she 
must  shortly  waken ;  as  though 
the  room,  the  place,  the  bed,  its 
still  occupant,  were  all  mere  parts 
and  parcels  of  a  night  vision  a 
moment  might  dispel. 

She  knew  she  was  not  shocked, 
or  sorry,  or  touched.  She  could 
not  forget.  If  she  had  found  her 
niece  in  a  mean  garret,  her  face 
worn,  her  surroundings  sordid, 
the  fount  of  pity  might  have  been 
unsealed,  and  refreshing  waters 
rushed  through  her  soul ;  but,  as 
it  was,  everything  in  the  room, 
every  article  on  which  her  eye 
rested,  reminded  her  how  sordid 
had  been  her  sin — the  price  she 
had  counted  upon  receiving  for 
ruining  two  lives. 

In  death  her  brow  was  not 
more  marble  than  her  heart  had 
been  in  life ;  her  cheek  had  not 
lost  its  roundness ;  grief  had  not 
mingled  gray  with  her  dark  hair; 
for  twenty-one  years  and  more 
she  had  led  a  life  of  sin;  and  re- 
morse had  not  stamped  a  wrinkle 
on  her  face,  had  not  marred  the 
beauty  of  her  features. 

For  others  the  pain  and  the 
trouble,  for  her  the  ease  and  the 
joy ;  for  them  struggle  and  misery, 
for  her  victory  and  happiness. 
She  had  lain  soft ;  she  had  eaten 
of  the  best ;  she  had  been  clad  in 
fine  raiment ;  she  had  walked  de- 
licately; the  world  had  been  made 
smooth  for  her;  she  had  never 
loved  any  one ;  never  suffered  a 
loss  from  any  one ;  she  was  selfish 
to  the  inmost  core,  and — 


'  liliss  Aggies,  you  here  f  It 
was  Doctor  Dilton  who  spoke ;  he 
had  come  so  softly  into  the  room 
that  she  did  not  hear  his  ap- 
proach. 

The  spinster  got  up,  and,  still 
with  that  numbed  sensation  of  on- 
reality  on  her  face,  gave  him  her 
hand. 

He  looked  at  the  quiet  figure. 

'  Dead,'  he  said  softly,  as  though 
any  word  might  waken  her  from 
the  sleep  into  which  she  had 
fallen ;  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  forehead,  and  then  upon  her 
heart 

'  Quite  dead.' 

Miss  Aggies  did  not  answer 
hiuL  She  stood,  her  fingers 
clutching  the  back  of  her  chair,  a 
spasm  seeming  to  contract  her 
throat. 

*  What  do  you  know  about  it  f 
he  asked. 

'  l^othing,'  she  struggled  to  re- 
pl}^  '  I  came  to  see  her  this  morn- 
ing by  appointment;  the  youngest 
daughter  said  she  would  teU  her 
I  had  come — and  —  she — found 
her  as  you  see.' 

*  Was  your  mistress  complain- 
ing last  night  f  said  the  doctor, 
turning  to  the  maid. 

'  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary ;  her 
ladyship,'  with  a  marked  emphasis 
on  the  word,  '  observed  she  did 
not  know  when  she  had  felt  so 
well.' 

'  Humph!'  commented  the  doc- 
tor. 

Between  the  bed  and  the  fire- 
place stood  a  small  table.  He 
walked  round  to  it  and  lifted  a 
little  bottle,  looked  at  the  label, 
held  the  vial  up  to  the  light, 
took  out  the  cork,  and  smelt  the 
contents. 

'  Sleeping  drops,'  explained 
Winter,  seeing  the  doctor  was 
looking  at  her.  'Her  ladyship 
latterly  took  them  often.' 

'  Last  night  T  he  inquired. 

*  No,  sir ;  not  last  night.    She 
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said,  *'  I  feel  sore  I  shall  rest  with- 
out them.*" 

'  And  so  she  did  not  take  any  f 

*  No,  sir ;  but  her  ladyship  said, 
"  Tou  can  leave  the  bottle  within 
reach.  Winter,  though  I  don't 
expect  I  shall  require  to  take 
any."* 

*  Just  so ;  and  how  much  was 
there  in  the  bottle,  do  you  sup- 
posed 

*  It  was  nearly  full,  sir.' 
'  Look  at  it  now/ 

Winter  gave  a  little  cry. 
'Why,  her  ladyship  has  taken 
nearly  all  there  was  V 

'Nothing  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  sedatives  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  either  sleeps 
badly,  or  fancies  she  does,'  said 
the  doctor,  while  examining  a 
glass  which  likewise  stood  on  the 
table.  Then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a  carafe  of  water  close  be- 
sida 

'  It  is  plain  enough,  I  think,' 
he  said ;  '  plain  enough.  She  has 
been  gone  for  hours.' 

He  took  a  few  steps  with  head 
bent,  evidently  considering  deep- 
ly ;  then  he  asked  Miss  Aggies, 

*  Who  was  it^  did  you  say,  saw 
her  first  f 

*  The  younger  daughter.' 

'  1  should  like  to  speak  to  her 
for  a  minute.  Is  she  in  a  state 
to  be  spoken  to  V 

*  Will  you  ask  whether  Doctor 
Dilton  can  see  Miss  Moffat  V  said 
Miss  Agf^les  to  the  maid. 

<  It  was  Miss  Edwina,  not  Miss 
Moffat,  ma'am,'  corrected  Winter. 

Miss  Aggies  winced.  'I  had 
forgotten,'  she  answered.  *  Please 
make  the  inquiry.' 

Having  employed  her  leisure  in 
putting  away  the  jewelry,  and 
that  burden  being  off  her  mind. 
Winter  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
message. 

She  had  scarcely  got  out  of  ear- 
shot before  Miss  Aggies  began, 

'  Surely  you  do  not  imaginf 


'  Not  for  a  moment,'  he  inter-> 
rupted,  reading  her  thoughts  be- 
fore she  could  give  verbsd  utter- 
ance to  them.  '  The  last  person 
in  the  world  to  do  such  a  thing.' 

<So  I  should  have  said;  but 
still—' 

'And,  besides,  there  was  no 
reason  for  it — now.  Everything 
was  known ;  no  worse  could  come. 
She  had  no  further  revelation  to 
fear.  It  was  a  pure  accident,  I 
am  certain.  She  owes  her  death 
to  her  own  impatience.' 

Miss  Aggies  did  not  answer. 
She  only  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
dead  woman,  and  thought  of  the 
evening  she  had  seen  her  pacing 
up  and  down  beside  the  river, 
ceaselessly,  like  the  Eestless  Cavey. 
She  was  quiet  enough  now. 
Lord  !  to  think  a  few  drops  of 
anything  could  make  her  so  still, 
could  so  swiftly  cut  the  knot  of 
difficulty,  and  solve  for  evermore 
so  swiftly  the  last  earthly  mystery 
with  which  she  could  be  con- 
nected ! 

'There  must  be  an  inquest,' 
went  on  Doctor  Dilton  abruptly. 

•  0,  no !  0,  no !'  cried  Miss 
Aggies,  putting  out  her  hands  as 
if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

*  It  cannot  be  avoided,'  he  an- 
swered. 'She  had  no  disease. 
There  was  no  reason,  so  far  as 
I  know,  why  she  might  not  have 
lived  for  fifty  years.  No ;  I  could 
not  give  a  certificate ;  you  had 
better  leave  it  to  me.  Sir  John 
must  be  telegraphed  for  at  once. 
Now,  like  a  good  dear  soul,  don't 
you  give  way,'  he  added,  walking 
up  to  Miss  Aggies,  and  laying 
both  his  hands  on  her  shoulders ; 
for  she  had  at  last  broken  down, 
thoroughly  and  completely ;  she 
had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  her  gray  head  was  bowed 
in  sorrow,  her  honest  face  was 
convulsed  in  shame;  all  her  wo- 
man's delicacy,  all  her  instinctive 
modesty,  all  her  simple  dignity 
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seemed  bumbled  in  a  moment  in 
tbe  dust. 

Tbe  idea  of  tbe  beauty,  of 
wbicb  sbe  bad  been  so  proud, 
being  looked  on  in  deatb  by  strange 
men,  tbo  life  wbicb  bad  been  but 
one  long  course  of  selfisb  wicked- 
ness and  sinful  deceit  exposed  to 
view,  sbook  ber  very  souL 

*  0  doctor  !*  sbe  cried  pitifully, 
'  I  loved  ber — I  loved  ber — I 
loved  ber  once !  For  many  a  long 
nigbt  sbe  lay  next  my  beart.  For 
many  a  long  day  after  ber  mo- 
tber  deserted  ber  I  nursed  and 
tended  and  cared  for  ber.  If  sbe 
bad  been  my  one  very  own,  I 
do  not  tbink  sbe  could  bave  seemed 
nearer  to  me  tban  sbe  did ;  and 
now — and  now — ' 

He  let  ber  gnef  bave  its  way. 
He  did  not  try  to  stem  tbe  torrent 
till  its  first  violence  was  ex- 
bausted  ;  then  be  said,  in  a  low 
voice  full  of  pity, 

*Tbi8  deatb  is  bard  for  you, 
but  is  it  barder  than  ber  life? 
Think  of  all  the  worse  wbicb 
might  bave  happened^  bad  her 
husband  been  a  different  man, 
and  thank  God — ' 

*  I  do — I  have ;  only — ' 

^  He  had  not  left  me  five  mi- 
nutes when  I  was  summoned 
there,'  went  on  the  doctor.  *  We 
talked  the  matter  over  exhaus- 
tively ;  and  I  tried  every  argument 
I  could  think  of  to  induce  him, 
at  least,  to  delay  a  decision  which 
seemed  to  me  calculated  to  embar- 
rass and  shadow  the  whole  of  his 
future  life.  All  in  vain.  I  am 
glad  to  remember  now  it  was  all 
in  vain ;  that  he  went  away  stead- 
fastly purposed  to  sacrifice  him- 
self, and  to  spare  the  woman  who 
bad  forsaken  him,  as  he  would 
bave  cherished  her  had  she  been 
true.' 

'  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow !' 
sobbed  Miss  Aggies. 

'Rich  fellow  I   account  him,* 

jwered  Doctor  Dilton.    *  Richer 


than  if  be  owned  the  wealth 
of  Rothschild,  and  lacked  his 
own  nature.  But,'  he  proceeded, 
'  there  are  many  things  to  see  to, 
and  at  once.  You  must  remain 
here.  I  shall  tell  the  butler  sc 
Do  jou  suppose  any  one  in  the 
bouse  knows  where  Sir  John  is 
to  be  found  V 

*  "We  might  ask — ^Rachel,'  an- 
swered Miss  Aggies,  drying  her 
eyes,  and  striving  to  compose  her- 
self now  she  found  actual  work 
at  band  to  do. 

*I  wish  you  would  ask  her, 
then.  I  am  going  down-stairs. 
I  want  to  speak  to  the  butler  and 
lady's-maid ;'  and  he  hastened  oat 
of  tbe  room  without  casting  a 
glance  behind.  Left  alone,  Mies 
Aggies  threw  herself  down  beside 
the  bed,  and  prayed  as  she  had, 
perhaps,  never  prayed  before  dar- 
ing the  whole  course  of  ber  honest 
honourable  life. 

*0  my  dear,'  sbe  whispered 
at  length,  kissing  tbe  clay-cold 
cheek,  *  may  God  have  mercy 
upon  you !  From  the  time  yon 
were  a  selfish  beautiful  child,  I 
do  not  think  you  ever  understood 
half  the  evil  you  were  doing;  bat 
He  will  know,  He  knows.' 

She  went  with  a  firm  step  into 
the  rectangular  ball,  out  of  which, 
at  Holyrood  House,  all  the  best 
bedchambers  open,  and  immedi- 
ately encountered  Winter,  who, 
addressing  her  with  great  respect^ 
said,  would  she  be  pleased  to 
walk  up  into  Miss  Moffat's  room. 

Already  Doctor  Dilton  had  put 
matters  straight  for  her.  Though 
the  disorganised  household  re- 
sented the  advent  of  any  strange 
mistress,  the  members  composing 
it  felt  it  might  be  wise  to  bow  to 
circumstances,  and,  at  all  events, 
remain  neutral  till  they  found 
what  changes  were  likely  to  be 
inaugurated  on  Sir  John's  return. 

So  far  as  they  could  judge  on 
such    sbght   acquaintance,  Miss 
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Aggies  was  not  a  person  who 
would  interfere  with  their  privi- 
legeSy  and  turn  everything  in  the 
liouse  upside  down. 

After  she  had  been  with  Eachel 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  came  down- 
stairs and  spoke  some  words  to 
Doctor  Dilton ;  then  she  shut  her- 
self up  in  the  library,  and  re- 
mained so  quiet,  Mr.  ^imonds,  to 
use  his  own  words,  *  grew  quite 
aneasy  about  her,'  and  '  made  so 
bold,'  after  a  couple  of  hours,  as 
to  go  in  and  ask  what  she  would 
like  to  have  for  luncheon. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  perhaps, 
to  say  the  servants  had,  in  the 
interim,  dined  heartily,  and  par- 
taken of  wine  with  a  good  deal 
of  feeling. 

Mrs.  Larrup  remarked,  after  a 
sigh  of  repletion,  *  We  are  here 
to-<iay  and  there  to-morrow.*  lilies 
Winter,  who,  though  hard  and 
acid-looking,  professed  a  fondness 
for  poetry,  and  was  even  supposed 
to  be  given  to  coquetting  with  the 
Muses  herself,  murmured  some- 
thing concerning  '  flowers  of  the 
fieldy'  while  combating  her  re- 
gret with  sherry,  which  the  com- 
pany generally  drank  out  of 
tumblers, '  not  being/  as  the  upper- 
housemaid  said, 'fashionable  folks, 
thank  Heaven,  or  even  rich.' 

Which  was  the  point  where 
Sir  John's  servants  drew  the  line 
in  Holyrood  liouse;  it  is  the 
point  where  more  servants  than 
are  supposed  draw  the  line. 

They  believed  Sir  John  was 
rich,  bat  they  knew  he  was  not 
fdsbionable ;  and  one  of  them  said 
she  always  felt  her  ladyship  was 
very  little  better  than  themselves. 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  please,' 
entreated  Miss  Winter,  who,  hav- 
ing partaken  of  a  considerable 
amoant  of  wine,  felt  herself  a 
peiscn  of  very  great  consequence 
indeed. 

'  We  all  know,  I  suppose,  who 
our  Dathers  were  j  at  any  rate,  I 


know  who  mine  was.  He  kept  a 
livery-stable  at  the  back  of  the 
Edgware-Toad,  and  little  thought 
his  daughter  would  ever  have  to 
eat  the  bread  of  servitude.  But 
it  would  puzzle  any  of  you  to  say 
who  my  lady's  father  was,  or 
whether  she  ever  had  one.' 

'Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Si* 
monds,  'let's  have  no  more  of 
this ;'  and  to  emphasise  that  he, 
for  one,  did  not  approve  of  such 
talk,  he  poured  the  wine  which 
remained  into  his  own  tumbler, 
and  saying  he  thought  the  strange 
lady  must  want  something,  hur- 
ried up-stairs,  walked  across  the 
hall,  and  opened  the  library-door. 

Miss  Aggies  was  sitting  at  the 
table  where  Sir  John  had  sat, 
with  a  Bible  spread  open  before 
her,  poring  over  the  text  she 
could  hardly  see,  so  dim  were  her 
eyes  with  tears. 

'  I  could  not  eat  anything, 
thank  you,'  she  said  mildly,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Simonds'  inquiry ; 
'  and  I  do  not  take  wine.  Pre- 
sently, if  not  inconvenient,  I 
should  like  a  cup  of  tea.' 

During  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, Doctor  Dilton  returned  to 
tell  her  he  had  made  every 
arrangement  it  was  possible  to 
make  before  the  return  of  Sir 
John. 

While  he  stayed  talking,  and 
just  as  the  dusk  of  evening  was 
settling  down  over  the  great  lonely 
room  Lady  Moffat  could  never 
survey  with  satisfaction,  or  pace 
restlessly  a^ain,  Simonds  entered 
to  say  Mr.  Lassils  was  in  the 
boudoir ;  for  *  though  he,  Simonds, 
had  told  him  of  the  misfortune 
about  her  ladyship,  indeed,  he 
earnestly  requested  permission  to 
speak  to  Miss  Aggies  for  a  mo- 
ment' 

*  Will  you  go  to  him,  or  shall  I 
see  what  he  wants  V  asked  Doctor 
Dilton,  looking  at  the  card,  and 
twisting  it  about  in  his  fingers. 
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*No,  thank  you,  I  will  go/  she 
answered;  and  rising,  she  pro- 
ceeded, after  adjusting  her  orderly 
curls,  and  shaking  out  the  folds 
of  her  dress  a  little,  to  the  room 
her  niece  could  never  find  pride 
nor  pleasure  in  more. 

Under  the  gaslights,  which 
Mr.  Simonds  had,  in  recognition 
of  the  deep  distress  in  which  the 
household  was  supposed  to  he 
plunged,  turned  down  as  low  as 
possihle,  stood  Mr.  Lassils,  hat  in 
hand,  his  thoughts  occupied  ahout 
the  first  occasion  when  he  en- 
tered the  house,  not  a  year  pre- 
viously. 

*  I  heg  your  pardon  for  intrud- 
ing,' he  said,  starting  a  little  as 
Miss  Aggies,  coming  quietly  for- 
ward, addressed  him.  '  I  am  sure 
I  am  awfully  sorry  to  hear  about 
what  has  happened  and  all  that, 
and  I  should  not  have  come  in, 
only  I  wanted  to  give  you  one 
hint.  You  know  best,  of  course^ 
but  if  I  were  in  your  place,  T  would 
square  Miss  Banks,* 

*1  scarcely  imderstand,'  said 
Miss  Aggies,  bewildered. 

'  Doctor  Dilton  is  here,  is  he 
not  ?  he  will  know  what  I  mean. 
Don't  neglect  the  warning.  Square 
Miss  Banks.  She  can  make  mat- 
ters very  unpleasant  if  she  likes.' 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

'  THERE  IS  MOXET  TO  BE  MADE.' 

Bt  the  time  Sir  John  Moffat 
reached  home,  which  he  did  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  the  in- 
quest was  over,  the  undertaker's 
men  were  in  charge,  paragraphs 
had  appeared  in  the  daily  papers, 
headed,  *  Lamentable  Occurrence,' 
'Sad  Accident  from  the  Use  of 
Chloral,'  *  Terrible  Tragedy,'  and 
suchlike. 

Holyrood  House  had  all  day 
been  besieged  by    persons  who 


came  to  make  inquiries  and  ex- 
press their  sympathy.  There  wers 
as  many  cards  on  the  marble  slab 
as  there  had  been  when  Lady 
Moffat  first  came  to  view  the 
desirable  residence.  People  shook 
their  heads  gravely  about  the 
matter.  There  was  quite  a  hum 
of  curiosity  and  confusion.  All 
Kensington,  as  though  possessed 
of  one  mind,  busied  itself  about 
the  Moffats:  wondered,  pitied, 
gossiped. 

There  seemed  but  a  single  ex- 
ception, and  that,  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  ao- 
counted  remarkable.  It  was  not 
so,  however,  as  affairs  stood  in  the 
narrow  house  out  of  which  Miss 
Banks  had  made  much  capital 
She  was  not  flitting  about  the 
parish,  emptying  her  little  basket 
of  news  for  the  benefit  of  this  dear 
friend  and  that  delightful  acquaint- 
ance, for  a  very  sufficient  reason 
— she  had  her  dead  too,  and  was 
mourning  most  sincerely.  'The 
dreadful  object,'  'the  frightfol 
affliction,'  her  *  cross,'  her  *  trial,' 
her  *  burden  so  nobly  borne,'  was 
gone  where  he  could  not  be  of  use 
to  her  in  any  way  for  evermore. 
He  had  departed,  and  his  income 
had  departed  also ;  and  what  was 
worse  than  both,  at  the  same 
moment  an  insurance  office,  in 
which  Miss  Banks  had  with  the 
savings  of  years  purchased  an 
annuity,  collapsed  also.  Miss 
Banks  was  not  a  religious  woman, 
or  given  to  much  biblical  refer- 
ence, whether  verbal  or  other- 
wise. Nevertheless,  as  she  sat 
gloomily  in  her  little  parlour  pon- 
dering upon  what  had  occuned, 
she  did  think  about  Job,  and 
how  first  one  messenger  and  then 
another  rushed  in  the  bearer  of 
evil  tidings. 

Only  one  ray  of  comfort  had 
pierced  the  darkness  of  her  future, 
and  that  came  from  an  unexpected 
source.      As  she  remembered  it 
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she  recollected  the  Moffats — 
thonght  of  the  beadatrong  pas- 
sionate nature  for  ever  qaiet^  of 
the  beauty  and  tbe  obstinacy  and 
the  selfishness  which  should  in- 
cense her  no  more — and  began  to 
wonder,  at  first  in  a  vague  intan- 
gible sort  of  way,  but  afterwards 
with  sufficient  clearness  of  mind 
and  purpose,  what  Sir  John  would 
do  now. 

'  The  girls  must  have  some  one 
to  chaperon  them,'  she  considered; 
and,  after  all,  might  she  still  not 
be  able  to  keep  on  the  narrow 
hoase,  and  live  almost  constantly 
at  Palace  Gardens  also  1 

There  would  be  an  indefinite- 
ness — an  absence  of  formal  en- 
gagement— about  such  a  plan 
which  might  commend  itself  to 
Sir  John. 

She  had  not  thought  of  such  a 
possibility  before.  Now  it  did 
enter  her  mind.  Miss  Banks  was 
not  one  to  go  to  sleep  over  it. 

'I  must  send  round  Niel  to 
inquire  how  they  are,'  she  con- 
sidered ;  '  or  would  it  be  better 
for  me  to  step  across  to  see 
Bachel  1  In  the  dark  no  one  would 
know  me.  And  yet  perhaps  I 
might  meet  some  person  who 
would  be  surprised  to  see  me  out. 
l^o,  I  will  write  a  note.* 

Having  arrived  at  which  deter- 
mination, she  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  that  Niel  might  be  sent 
to  her. 

'He  is  out,  ma'am,'  answered 
the  cook. 

*  Tell  me  when  he  returns, 
then,'  said  Miss  Banks ;  and  she 
tamed  back  to  her  contemplation 
of  the  fire  with  a  frown.  Life 
without  the  'object's'  income — 
without  any  income  save  that  she 
could  make — without  a  house, 
'withoat  servants,  without  Niel 
-^would  not,  she  felt,  be  much 
worth  the  having. 

*  And  I  can  perceive  a  differ- 
ence   in  Niel  already,'  she    re- 


flected. (Which  indeed  even  a  per- 
son less  astute  than  Miss  Banks 
might  easily  have  done.)  *  I  won- 
der if  he  suspects  how  I  am  si- 
tuated ?  He  was  not  in  the  house 
when  Mr.  Lassils  came  last  night, 
or  I  really  should  have  imagined 
he  had  heard  something  of  what 
passed.  Dear,  dear,  what  a 
plague  servants  are,  even  tbe 
best  of  them !' 

If  she  had  known  what  Niel 
the  invaluable  was  doing  at  that 
very  moment  she  might  with  jus- 
tice have  considered  him  a  greater 
trial  than  the  *  object*  had  ever 
been.  He  was  standing  near  the 
tradesmen's  entrance  to  Holyrood 
House,  in  close  conversation  with 
Lir.  Simonds.  Screened  by  shel- 
tering evergreens,  and  perfectly 
secure  from  eavesdroppers  by 
reason  of  knowing  where  every 
individual  member  of  the  house- 
hold was  bestowed,  the  pair  talked 
about  the  late  tragedy  and  the 
events  which  had  preceded  it. 

*And  what  I  say,'  observed 
"Miaa  Banks'  right-hand  man,  '  is 
this  —  there  is  money  to  be 
made  out  of  it,  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  not  make  it  as 
well  as  anybody  else.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  get  up  a  controversy 
in  the  papers  about  this  death. 
No  one  believes  she  came  to  her 
end  fairly.' 

'  I'm  sure  she  did  not  come 
to  it  unfairly,'  retorted  Simonds. 
*  You'll  be  saying  presently  I  gave 
her  the  stuff,  I  suppose  1' 

*No;  but  as  you  remarked 
yourself  a  while  ago,  there  have 
been  queer  goings-on  in  this  estab- 
lishment.' 

'  If  you  like  to  call  it  an  estab- 
lish men  t,'  answered  the  butler, 
with  a  fine  sneer.  *  1  never  saw 
such  ways  of  getting  on  before. 
Money  spent  like  water,  and  no- 
thing to  show  for  it  worth  having. 
No  great  perquisites  to  speak  of. 
A  wonderful  set-out  of  company 
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at  first,  and  then  all  dropped  ex- 
cept your  Miss  Banks  as  head-dish, 
and  Mr.  Woodham  to  match.  My 
lady  keeping  her  room  half  the 
time ;  and  Sir  John  scarcely  ever 
in  the  house  so  long  as  he  could 
stay  out  of  it.  I  am  sure  at  one 
time  I  thought  he  was  making  a 
bolt  of  it,  like  Mr.  Seaton.  ^ow 
I  believe  there  had  been  some  ter- 
rible quarrel  between  him  and  my 
lady,  and  that  that  strange  lady 
from  the  house  higher  up  the  Gar- 
dens had  something  to  do  with  it' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  ought  to 
be  ventilated,'  said  Kiel  eagerly. 
*  The  way  that  inquest  was  hurried 
over  cannot  be  considered  other 
than  a  most  disgraceful  proceed- 
ing. It  was  a  perfect  hole-and- 
corner  affair.  Why,  as  a  gentle* 
man  said  to  me  no  later  than  this 
morning,  not  a  soul  is  a  bit  wiser 
on  the  subject  of  the  Moffats  than 
before  Lady  Moffat  died.' 

'They  are  a  close  lot,'  agreed 
Mr.  Simonds. 

'  Why,  yo7i  know  little  or  no- 
thing about  them,'  suggested  Kiel, 
touching  on  what  he  was  well 
aware  to  be  a  sore  spot. 

'  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  to 
know,'  hazarded  Simonds. 

'And  perhaps  there  may  be. 
Look  here,'  went  on  the  speaker 
impressively,  *  when  money  is  to 
be  made  why  do  you  hold  back 
your  hand  1  I  know  the  old  wo- 
man was  bribed  to  hold  her  tongue. 
Young  Lassils  came  to  our  house 
last  night,  and  made  it  well  worth 
her  while  to  keep  silence.  Now 
why  should  not  it  bo  made  worth 
our  while  to  speak  outi  There 
was  something  queer  about  my 
lady,  and  the  whole  establishment 
had  not  the  true  ring.  If  we  just 
work  that  up  a  little  it  may  be 
found  expedient  to  give  us  some- 
thing handsome.  What  do  you  say  1' 

'I  can't  say  anything  at  the 
minute,'  returned  Simonds.  *  You 
see   there  is  the  future  to   con- 


sider, and  I  must  take  time  to 
think  over  the  matter.' 

'But  while  you  are  thinking 
time  ib  slipping  on  and  the  chances 
are  vanishing,'  said  Kiel  pathetic- 
ally. 

'  What  are  your  chances  V  asked 
Simonds. 

*  O,  if  you  choose  to  be  cau- 
tious, I  can  bo  cautious  too,'  was 
the  offended  answer. 

'  All  right.     It  is  one  of  the 
Sunday  papers,  I  suppose  f 
Kiel  did  not  reply. 

*  You  won't  get  much  out  of 
them,'  suggested  Simonds  dis- 
paragingl3\ 

*  Never  you  mind  how  much, 
as  you  don't  want  to  go  shares,' 
said  Niel,  falling  into  the  trap 
laid  for  him.  *I  can  only  tell 
you  that  you  are  cutting  youiaelf 
out  of  a  nice  thing — a  very  nice 
thing — by  refusing  to  open  your 
mouth.' 

'  If  I  did  open  it  I  should  find 
little  to  say,'  returned  Simonds, 
whose  mind  was  now  quite  made 
up.  '  Except  that  my  lady's  tem- 
per was  bad  at  times — that  Sir 
John's  ways  were  not  quite  the 
ways  of  what  I  should  call  a  gen- 
tleman— I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  people  or  the  place. 
The  great  fault  I  ever  had  to  find 
with  it  was  your  mistress  being 
let  to  come  in  and  out  of  the 
house  as  if  she  owned  it.' 

'  Take  care  she  does  not  come 
over  and  stay  in  it  altogether,' 
said  Niel,  with  a  jeering  laugL 
'  Now  she  has  lost  nearly  all  she 
had,  Holyrood  House  might  not 
be  a  bad  sort  of  refuge.' 

'  I  think  the  only  person  who 
had  any  liking  for  her  cannot  do 
much  for  her  in  the  future,' an- 
swered Simonds.  '  But  what  she 
tries  or  leaves  untried  does  not 
signify  much  to  me.  I'll  bid  you 
good-evening  now,  as  I  may  he 
wanted.' 

Having  ascertained  that  he  was 
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not  wanted,  or  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  a  couple  of  hours  at  all  events, 
Simonds  left  Holyrood  House, 
and  walked  direct  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Lassils'  mother.  Arrived 
there,  he  found  the  gentleman  of 
whom  he  was  in  search  absent 
— dining,  so  said  the  trim  parlour- 
maid, with  Mr.  Palthorpe  in 
Palace  Gardens.  Thither  Si- 
monds repaired,  and,  stating  where 
he  came  from,  said  he  wished  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Lassils  particularly. 

*  Well,  Simonds,*  said  the 
young  man,  entering  the  little 
side-room  where  the  butler  had 
been  told  to  wait,  *  what  is  the 
matter  at  your  place  now  V 

*1  thought  I  had  better  see 
you,  sir,'  began  Simonds.  '  Sir 
John  is  a  very  reserved  gentle- 
man, and  might  take  what  I 
think  some  one  ought  to  know 
amiss.  Since  I  first  went  into 
service  I  have  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  stand  by  the  family  whose 
bread  I  eat.  I  consider  that  no- 
thing but  honest;  and  hearing 
casually  there  is  likely  to  be  a  stir 
made  in  some  of  the  papers  about 
her  ladyship's  death,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  the 
matter  to  you.' 

*  What  about  her  ladyship's 
death  1  and  what  more  is  there  to 
be  said  about  it  than  has  been 
said  V  asked  Mr.  Lassils  sharply. 

*  Nothing,  sir,  that  I  know  of ; 
bnt  it  is  wonderful  what  the  news- 
paper gentlemen  can  spin  out  of 
the  merest  thread.  So  far  as  I 
understand,  some  remarks  are 
going  to  be  made  about  the  in- 
quest having  been  a  hole-and- 
corner  sort  of  affair.' 

<But  it  was  not,'  interrupted 
Mr.  Lassils. 

'  No,  sir,  of  course  not ;  and 
what  I — who,  of  course,  am  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  lamentable  affair — 
•was  going  to  remark  was,  that  I 
think  it  would  be   well — you'll 


excuse  my  freedom,  sir — to  take 
no  notice  whatever  of  any  para- 
graph or  article ;  and  if  any  person 
wants  any  money  either  for  giving 
or  withholding  information,  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  it.  We  in  the  house 
have  nothing  to  tell,  and  when 
there  is  nothing  to  tell,  it  stands 
to  reason  remarks  such  as  may 
appear  will  be  forgotten  after  a 
very  few  days.  If  a  statement 
appears  headed  "  The  Mystery  in 
Palace  Gardens,"  it  may  be  unplea- 
sant, but  it  can't  be  helped.  I 
thought  you  might  be  asked  to 
buy  a  certain  person  off ;  so  I  took 
the  liberty  of  seeing  you.  He 
knows  nothing,  and  he  can  tell 
nothing.' 

'  There  is  nothing  to  know,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Lassils. 

*  No,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  ob- 
served a  little  while  ago,  if  you 
remember.  They  were  gentry  as 
always  kept  their  affairs  to  them- 
selves. I  never  lived  in  a  place 
before  where  the  servants  knew  so 
little  of  what  was  going  on.' 

And  having  with  solemn  seve- 
rity delivered  himself  of  this — 
which  might,  indeed,  be  called  a 
blow  straight  from  the  shoulder — 
Mr.  Simonds  coughed  modestly 
and  stood  at  ease. 

Mr.  Lassils  looked  at  him ;  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Lassils ;  and  with- 
out another  word  being  spoken 
they  understood  each  other. 

*  It  is  very  good  indeed  of  you 
to  give  us  this  hint,'  said  Mr. 
Lassils,  after  that  short  pause. 

*  It  was  only  my  duty,  sir,'  an- 
swered Simonds, without  changing 
a  muscle. 

*  Sir  John  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  would  feel  any  gossip  of  that 
kind  keenly,'  remarked  Miss  Ed- 
wina's  admirer. 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never 
reach  his  ears,  sir,'  said  Simonds, 
with  imperturbable  gravity. 

'  The  family  are  not  likely  to 
see  any  of  the  Sunday  papers,  I 
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suppose  f    questioned  Mr.  Las- 
siis. 

'0,  no,  sir;  always  most  cor- 
rect in  their  reading/  was  the 
answer. 

*  I  hear/  went  on  Mr.  Lassils, 
*  that,  after  everything  is  over  and 
settled,  Sir  John  has  some  inten- 
tion of  leaving  Holyrood  House, 
which  must  now,  of  coarse,  befall 
of  painful  memories  to  him.  If 
the  establishment  should  be  bro- 
ken up,  do  you  think  of  taking 
another  situation  1' 

*  Hardly,  sir,  I  should  say,'  re- 
plied Simonds.  '  My  mother  has 
a  shop ;  and  it  was  always  my 
intention  some  day  to  abandon 
service,  and  try  to  work  up  a  good 
business.  I  was  only  waiting  till 
I  had  saved  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose.' 

*And  have  you  saved  enough 
now  V  asked  Mr.  Lassils. 
'  Pretty  nearly,  sir,  I  hope.* 

*  Well,  if  it  should  be  in  my 
power  to  give  you  a  helping  hand 
at  any  time,  you  may  count  upon 
my  doing  so.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind, 
sir.' 

'  Sir  John  is  a  liberal  master,  I 
suppose  V 

'Pretty  fair,  sir.  But  some- 
times I  imagine  it  would  be  better 
for  him  and  other  people  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  any  one  who 
could  venture  to  tell  him  what 
was  usual.  Sir  John  is  apt  to 
treat  his  servants  as  he  might  his 
clerks ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you, 
sir,  the  position  is  quite  different.' 

*  Quite  different.  The  members 
of  a  household  are,  after  a  fashion, 
members  of  a  man's  family.* 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant, 
sir.  Onlv  I  could  not  have  dared 
to  put  the  idea  into  such  plain 
words.  Then  that  is  all,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  and  I  won't  take  the 
liberty  of  seeing  you  again,  unless 
something  very  unexpected  occurs. 
"  *hought  Sir  John's  friends  might 


like  to  know  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  teU.' 

'Most  considerate,'  murmured 
Mr.  Lassils.  Then,  when  the  door 
closed  behind  Simonds,  he  thought, 
*  O,  these  domestic  spies — at  bed 
and  at  board,  at  birth,  bridal,  and 
burial !  What  is  the  secret  of 
that  house  1  What  mystery  was 
the  dead  woman  guarding  all  her 
life]  I  wonder  if  Woodham 
knows.  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand a  puzzle  which  certainly 
exists,  and  which  as  certainly 
baffled  the  penetration  even  of 
Miss  Banks.* 

Meantime  Sir  John,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  world's  curiosity 
and  the  world's  dissatisfaction,  re- 
mained shut  up  in  his  library. 
How  he  passed  the  hours  and  the 
days  no  one  knew ;  through  what 
dreary  labyrinths  ho  wandered  in 
imagination  who  could  teU  f 

In  the  dead  of  night  he  had 
once  looked  on  tbe  face  of  the 
woman  who  was  the  ruin  of  his 
life ;  but  how  the  sight  of  that 
marble  visage  affected  him,  of  that 
countenance,  in  death  no  colder 
than  her  heart  had  been  daring 
life,  there  was  none  to  know.  At 
first  Miss  Aggies  made  an  effort  to 
approach  him ;  but  his  repugnance 
to  her  well-meant  words  of  com- 
fort, his  evident  desire  to  be  left 
to  fight  his  battle  in  solitude,  were 
so  evident,  she  shrank  out  of  his 
sight,  and  contented  herself  with 
striving  to  console  the  two  lonely 
girls. 

With  Edwina  her  attempts  were 
successful,  but  on  Eachel  she  was 
able  to  produce  no  impression 
whatever.  On  the  two  words, 
'papa,'  'mamma,'  she  rang  the 
changes  till  Miss  Aggies  felt  almost 
broken-hearted. 

'  If  I  could  only  be  with  papa,* 
she  said ;  '  if  he  would  let  me 
talk  to  him  P 

Knowing  what  she  knew,  Miss 
Aggies  could  scarcely  bear  to  hear 
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her.  It  seemed  less  hard  to  see 
the  girl  weeping  beside  her  mother, 
or  sitting,  with  hands  clasped  and 
eyes  which  were  fall  of  tears,  look- 
ing over  Kensington  Park  and 
the  yews,  that  seemed  gloomier 
and  darker  than  eyer. 

*If  I  might  only  give  her  a 
hint  r  thought  Miss  Aggies ;  but 
Sir  John  had  sternly  forbade  any 
inkling  of  the  truth  being  given 
to  Eachel. 

'  That  which  has  to  be  told  I 
shall  tell  her  myself,'  he  said. 

And  so  the  days  wore  on,  and  all 
that  remained  of  the  woman  who 
bad  wrought  such  sorrow  was  laid 
in  a  large  cemetery  at  some  dis- 
tance from  London. 

The  funeral  was  strictly  private. 
Sir  John  and  his  sons,  Doctor 
Dilton  and  Mr.  Lassils,  only  ac- 
companied her  in  that  last  journey. 
Then  the  man,  who  could  not  be 
called  a  widower,  as  he  had  never 
been  a  husband,  addressed  himself 
to  setting  his  house  in  order.  For 
Edwina  and  his  sons  he  accepted 
an  eager  invitation  sent  by  his 
youngest  sister.  Now  his  children 
might  become  intimate  with  his 
relatives.  Now  the  bar  he  had  so 
long  placed  between  them  might 
in  silence  and  security  be  removed. 

Over  the  papers  of  the  woman 
who  had  called  herself  his  wife 
he  forced  himself  to  look,  finding 
amongst  them,  however,  nothing 
the  n^ole  world  might  not  have 
seen,  fave  sundry  bank-notes  she 
had  evidently  lately  begun  to 
hoard.  It  seems  a  strange  thing 
to  say,  but  this  discovery  touched 
him  keenly. 

'She  was  afraid/  he  said  to 
Mjsa  Aggies  ;  *  poor  soul,  she  was 
afraid,  and  thought  I  might  leave 
her  to  want.  Ah,  she  need  not 
have  feared  ihcU/' 

*  Never,'  remarked  Miss  Winter 
afterwards,  *  did  I  meet  with  such 
generous  people.  I  had,  I  might 
say,  the  pick  of  my  lady's  ward- 


robe, and  my  fellow- servants  the 
remainder.  Not  a  single  thing 
was  reserved,  except  her  jewelry ; 
they  gave  every  article  away ;  and 
that  elderly  lady  was  to  the  full 
as  eager  as  Sir  John.  Talk  of 
mysteries,  indeed ;  there  was  not 
much  mystery  about  them.  No 
family  in  Palace  Gardens  ever  be- 
haved handsomer  to  their  ser- 
vants ;  no  family  in  any  gardens 
or  places  or  squares  or  terraces,  for 
that  matter;  and  it  is  a  scandal 
and  a  shame  for  the  papers  to 
insinuate  my  lady  did  not  come 
by  her  death  fairly,  when  /  know 
to  the  contrary,  and  could  swear 
in  a  hundred  courts  Sir  John  bore 
all  her  airs  and  tempers  like  a 
very  angel.  Why,  after  her  j  e welry 
was  put  away  we  came  on  a  plain 
gold  brooch  of  my  lady's  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  and 
took  it  to  Sir  John.  He  would 
not  touch  it.  "  Keep  it.  Winter," 
he  said,  speaking  mournful  like. 
"  You  may  be  pleased  to  have 
something  which  belonged  to  your 
poor  mistress."  '^  After  that,  don't 
come  to  me  with  any  of  your 
nasty  underhanded  suspicions,"  I 
turned  round  on  that  vile  old  Niel. 
"  If  any  of  your  evil-minded  news- 
paper men  coAe  here,  trying  to 
undermine  the  peace  of  respectable 
families,  I'll  give  them  a  piece  of 
my  mind.  There  was  some  mystery, 
you  say  1  Not  a  bit  of  it.  No- 
thing in  the  whole  wide  world 
mysterious,  except  my  lady's  tem- 
per, which,  after  all,  was  perhaps 
just  as  good  as  Miss  Banks'." ' 

'It  is  a  scandal  how  those 
Eadical  papers  are  down  upon 
gentlefolks,'  said  Simonds,  who, 
always  a  Conservative,  had  de- 
veloped a  finer  and  keener  spirit 
of  Toryism  since  his  connection 
with  Mr.  Lassils.  'Why,  they 
wouldn't  let  a  gentleman  bury 
his  wife  in  peace  if  they  could 
help  it.' 

'  £ven  Miss  Banks  was  talking, 
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with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  me  the 
other  day  about  the  dreadful 
things  they  had  said/  remarked 
Winter. 

*  I  daresay,  the  old  crocodile/ 
commented  Simonds. 

*For  all  we  know,  crocodiles 
are  sorry  sometimes/  expostulated 
Winter. 

*  Very  likely  you  are  quite  right, 
and  that  she  is,'  answered  Simonds, 
who  felt  he  had  done  a  good  thing 
in  declining  Niel's  overtures. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  BITTEB  TBIAJi. 

Thb  hour  had  come.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  Sir  John 
Moifat  ever  meant  to  spend  in 
Palace  Gardens.  Even  to  himself 
the  paths  of  his  future  earthly 
pilgrimage  seemed  vague  and  un- 
certain ;  but  he  felt  determined  they 
should  lead  no  longer  round  and 
about  that  ancient  Court  suburb. 
Next  morning  he  intended  to  leave 
Holyrood  House,  and  he  did  not 
purpose  to  return  to  it  If  it  could 
be  sold  just  as  it  stood,  well ;  if  an 
offer  were  made  for  the  place  fur- 
nished, his  agent  had  orders  not 
to  haggle  about  (erms  ;  supposing 
it  could  only  be  dealt  with  unfur- 
nished, on  lease  or  even  a  yearly 
tenancy,  an  auction  of  the  various 
articles  in  which  the  dead  woman 
had  taken  such  pride  was  to  solve 
the  knot  of  any  difficulty  which 
might  ensue. 

*  Such  folly  !'  said  Miss  Banks, 
criticising  the  knight's  proceedings 
fireely,  now  she  found  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  him ; 
for  he  had  firmly  declined  all  her 
proffers  of  friendship  and  assist- 
ance. '  Now  he  has  got  rid  of  her 
he  might  have  a  chance ;  and  it 
is  not  as  if  he  ever  cared  two- 
pence about  her ;  for  nobody  could 
- — one  of  the  most  hateful  women 
in  private  life  that  ever  existed  T 


*  It  IB  quite  a  mistake  trying  to 
lure  people  of  that  rank  from  their 
shops  and  counting-houses,'  said 
Lady  Griffiths,  whose  father  had 
kept  the  Dancing  Bear  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  and  made  a  mint 
of  money  by  fleecing  perished  and 
starving  travellers.  *0f  comse, 
you  meant  it  aU  for  the  best,  my 
dear;  but  you  really  are  some- 
times too  credulous  and  impul- 
sive.* 

'  I  am  afraid  I  am,'  answered 
Miss  Banks,  thinking  of  the  way 
Sir  John  received  her  overtures, 
and  how  he  had  even  negatived 
the  idea  she  could  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  to  him. 

^You  see  also/  pursued  Lady 
Griffiths  placidly,  'there  was  some- 
thing most  inexplicable  about  Lady 
Moffat's  death.  If  they  were  living 
on  good  terms  why  should  she  have 
taken  the  chloral — ^whj  should  it 
have  been  left  in  her  way  f 

If  the  law  had  been  as  stupid 
as  society,  as  full  of  suspicion,  as 
hard  to  convince,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  question  there  must 
have  been  a  second  inquest,  on 
the  occasion  of  which,  no  doubt, 
something  would  have  been 
dragged  out  concerning  Lady 
Moffat's  antecedents. 

WeU,  suppose  it  had  come  to 
that,  Sir  John  was  prepared.  In 
his  life  he  had  touched  the  point 
at  which  a  man  says, '  Better  any 
exposure  than  the  prolonged  effort 
to  conceaL' 

To  Mr.  Lassils  he  in  fact  said 
that,  while  appreciating  his  kind- 
ness, he  doubted  its  wisdom,  and 
that  beyond  the  amount  for  which 
that  gentleman  had  made  himself 
liable  he  should  decline  to  ad- 
vance another  sixpence. 

*  Let  people  or  the  papers  say 
what  they  please,'  he  remarked ; 
'  it  cannot  signify  to  me.  I  would 
rather  face  the  exposure  of  any 
domestic  trouble  than  the  conse- 
quences of  a  bribed  silence.' 
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'Plucky/  thonght  Mr.  Lassils, 
'  but  foolish.  I  wonder  what  pre- 
cise  nature  the  domestic  trouble 
assumed?' 

Her  ladyship  had  been  dead  a 
month,  and  buried  for  three  weeks. 
Already  she  was  becoming  a  me- 
mory. The  mourning  worn  for  her 
had  lost  its  first  freshness,  and 
eyen  the  servants,  on  the  eve  of 
departure  from  Holyrood  House^ 
were  forgetting  her  ill -humours, 
and  referred  to  her,  not  unkindly, 
as  their  poor  mistress. 

As  for  Sir  John,  he  must,  after 
long  years  of  servitude,  have  felt 
like  the  traditional  prisoner  of  the 
Bastille,  unable  to  realise  his  free- 
dom. In  a  second  the  awful 
fetters  himself  had  forged  were 
struck  off  by  death,  only,  however, 
to  impose  a  more  terrible  punish- 
ment— the  loss  of  Eachel ! 

For  that  trouble  had  now  to  be 
£ioed.  It  was  impossible  her  father 
should  longer  defer  his  claim. 
Hitherto,  out  of  pity  for  the  man 
who  had  so  wronged  him,  out  of 
consideration  for  Miss  Aggies,  who 
implored  delay,  he  forbore  to  insist 
that  the  daughter,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  should  at  length 
be  given  into  his  care ;  but  now 
he  said  he  could  wait  no  longer ; 
that  very  night  he  would  come  to 
Holyrood  House  and  take  her  to 
hiB  own  home. 

'  I  do  not  want  to  be  hard  upon 
the  man,'  he  said  to  Doctor  Dilton ; 
*  but  she  is  my  child,  and  it  is  not 
fit  that  she  should  remain  under 
hia  roof.' 

Sorrowfully  Doctor  Dilton  a- 
greed  it  was  not  fit ;  still  he  felt 
the  terrible  necessity  of  tearing 
the  two  apart.  It  was  all  part  of 
the  wrong,  which  could  never  be 
made  right;  never,  while  the  sun 
shone  by  day  and  the  moon  gave 
her  light  by  night 

Throughout  Holyrood  House 
there  reigned  a  silence  as  profound 
as  when  Lady  Moffat  lay  in  her 


coffin.  Save  in  the  basement,  no 
sound  of  human  speech  broke  the 
stillness,  and  even  amongst  the 
servants  there  was  less  talk  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

At  last  they  realised  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  exceptionally  good 
place  they  were  leaving ;  that  they 
might  never  be  so  comfortable 
again;  that  let  the  mystery,  which 
they  comprehended  had  shaded 
the  house,  be  what  it  would,  it 
failed  to  touch  them,  nay,  per- 
haps made  matters  better  for  de- 
pendents than  might  have  been 
the  case  where  no  secret  trouble 
wrung  the  hearts  of  those  set  in 
authority  over  them. 

Sir  John  had  returned  from  the 
City  early  in  the  afternoon,  asked 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  partaken  of 
that  simple  stimulant  in  the  din- 
ing-room. Rachel  was  in  her 
own  apartment,  putting  up  such 
of  her  simple  possessions  as  had 
been  left  unpacked  to  the  last^ 
and  wondering  why  it  was  no 
word  had  been  spoken  to  her  as  to 
where  they  should  next  be  opened. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  wild 
day  in  March.  The  wind  swept 
across  Kensint^ton  Gardens;  mass- 
es of  cloud  kept  hurrying  across 
the  sky ;  the  sun  was  going 
down  in  a  stormy,  gray,  and 
golden  splendour. 

'  I  shall  always  think  of  Ken- 
sington thus,'  mused  the  girl,  as 
she  stood  lonely  beside  the  win- 
dow, and  she  looked  mournfully 
over  the  desolate  landscape  through 
a  mist  of  unbidden  tears.  She 
did  not  draw  down  the  blinds  as 
twilight  came  darkling  down, 
but,  sitting  beside  the  fire,  still 
continued  to  gazt^  into  the  sombre 
sadness  of  the  gathering  night. 

As  she  mused — and  Heaven 
knows  her  thoughts  were  mourn- 
ful as  the  aspect  of  external  Na- 
ture— there  sounded  a  light  knock 
upon  the  panel  of  the  door-alight^ 
yet  decided.  v 
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*  Come  in/  said  the  girl,  chang- 
ing her  attitude  a  little,  but  not 
turning  her  head. 

Slowly  the  handle  was  turned, 
slowly  the  door  opened.  Never 
had  Winter  in  her  most  despond- 
ing or  sympathetic  moments  en- 
tered any  apartment  after  such  a 
fashion,  and  surprised,  Bachel 
looked  round  and  beheld,  stand- 
ing in  the  further  gloom,  Sir 
John. 

Instantly  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  hurried  to  meet  him. 
*  Papa !'  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
little  sob  of  delight  and  pain ;  and 
she  would  have  thrown  herself 
upon  his  breast  but  that  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  keep 
her  back,  while,  advancing  into 
the  room  with  the  set  look  upon 
his  face  of  one  who  had  come  on 
some  fixed  errand,  he  said, 

^  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Eachel. 
May  I  sit  down  V 

Wondering  at  his  tone  and 
manner  and  expression,  tremb- 
ling with  the  terror  of  some 
unknown  unimaginable  danger 
strong  upon  her,  she  wheeled 
the  easiest  chair  beside  the  hearth, 
and  when  he  dropped  into  it 
stood,  her  hands  clasped  on  the 
mantelpiece,  waiting  for  what 
was  to  come  next. 

'You  have  bad  news,*  at  last 
she  said,  finding  he  did  not  speak, 
and  feeling  the  silence  insupport- 
able. 

*For  myself,  yes,'  he  replied 
moodily ;  *  for  you — God  grant 
what  I  have  to  say  may  prove 
good  hereafter !' 

*  Nothing  which  is  bad  for  you 
can  be  good  for  me,'  she  answered ; 
and  she  meant  what  she  said  fully, 
though,  as  she  spoke,  her  heart 
gave  one  great  throb,  thinking 
that,  perhaps — ah,  well,  let  that 
pass ;  she  could  not  herself  have 
analysed  what  she  felt  at  the 
moment 

'I  want  to  tell  you  a  story, 


Bachel,'  he  went  on,  igDoring  her 
remark.  '  Sit  down,  dear ;  not 
beside  me — that  will  do.' 

What  was  coming — what  could 
be  coming?  Something  keener 
than  the  cutting  wind,  darker 
than  the  gathering  night,  more 
mournful  than  the  dreary  land- 
scape. Something  which  had 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  a  man*s 
life,  eaten  the  com  out  of  the  ear, 
nipped  off  the  fruit  ere  it  set 
upon  the  tree,  cankered  the  roses 
of  existence  before  they  coold 
blossom  into  beauty  and  firag- 
rance. 

'  It  does  not  much  signify  how 
long  ago,'  he  began,  speaking  to 
the  leaping  flame  rather  than  to 
her,  *  but  before  you  were  bom, 
at  any  rate,  a  young  man  of  good 
family  married  a  girl  beneath 
himself  in  rank,  but  beautiful 
exceedingly.  The  marriage  cost 
him  everything  men,  as  a  role, 
deem  best  worth  having — 
money,  station,  worldly  considera- 
tion.' 

'  Yes,  papa,'  Bachel  said,  as  he 
paused.  She  breathed  again  free- 
ly. Let  the  story  be  what  it 
would,  it  did  not  seem  one  that 
concerned  them  so  nearly  as  in 
some  vague  intangible  sort  of  way 
she  had  feared  it  might  do. 

*  From  most  men,  however,  he 
differed.  He  thought  love  of 
more  value  than  lands  or  money, 
or  the  homage  of  his  fellows,  and 
though  he  knew  he  had  acted  in 
what  the  world  considered  a 
foolish  manner,  he  felt  content' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,'  said  the 
girL  'Whoever  he  may  have 
been  he  was  right.' 

'  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Kachel,' 
entreated  Sir  John ;  '  on  no  ac- 
count do  that.  I  want  to  say 
what  I  must  say  as  fiast  and  as 
briefly  as  possible.' 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  only 
folded  her  hands  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  patient  attention,  and 
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looked  inqmiingly  at  the  grave 
troubled  face  he  tamed  towards 
her. 

*  The  newly-married  couple  had 
no  means  of  living/  proceeded 
Sir  John ; '  so  the  young  hasband 
brought  his  wife  to  London  and 
procured  a  situation,  in  which, 
by  working  hard,  he  managed  to 
earn  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  I  think, 
I  believe  they  might  have  been 
very  happy.' 

Bachel  made  no  comment,  but 
there  was  a  love-light  in  her  eyes 
which  told  she  at  least  thought, 
under  certain  circumstances,  nar- 
row means  might  not  be  incom- 
patible with  happiness. 

*  Even  then,  however,'  pursued 
Sir  John,  *in  the  early,  early 
days  of  their  wedded  life,  I  fancy 
— ^I  do  not  know  for  a  certainty 
—but  it  seems  to  me  probable  the 
wife  was  discontented.' 

♦/Ah!'  Involuntarily,  with  a 
little  gasping  cry,  Eachel  spoke 
the  word,  but  she  added  none 
other  to  it. 

*  They  had  a  poor  little  house 
in  the  east  of  London,'  he  hur- 
riedly proceeded,  *  which  he  tried 
to  beautify  with  such  flowers  as 
a  man  in  his  position  could  culti- 
vate. They  lived  there  on  the 
money  he  earned,  if  not  in  afflu- 
ence, at  least  quite  above  poverty; 
and  what  the  future  of  their  lives 
might  have  proved  no  one  can 
say  had  not  the  husband  met 
with  a  dreadful  accident.  He 
was  run  over,  crushed,  fearfully 
injured, a] most  killed;  but  for  the 
skill  of  a  local  doctor  he  must 
have  died.' 

For  an  instant  Sir  John  paused. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  memory 
that  fiftr-away  time  arose  and  stood 
beside  him,  touched  his  senses 
with  the  perfume  and  the  glamour 
and  the  temptation  of  old.  Again 
h^  inhaled  the  breath  of  that 
summer  morning,  looked  at  that 
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shadowy  figure  seen  dimly  in  the 
early  twilight,  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  floated  around  him,  and 
then  all  faded  away;  and  in  their 
place  naught  remained  save  re- 
morse and  death  and  shame  and 
sorrow. 

^  It  does  not  matter  now  to  tell 
the  when  and  the  how,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'but  whilst  the  young 
husband  lay  ill,  by  the  purest 
accident  a  total  stranger  became 
acquainted  with  their  circum- 
stances, and  tried  to  aid  them. 
It  IB  the  most  terrible  thing  in 
all  the  world,  Eachel,  for  an  old 
man  like  myself  to  talk  to  a  young 
girl  like  you  about  such  things, 
but  the  story  has  to  be  told. 
The  pity  this  stranger  believed 
he  felt  for  the  husband,  and  that 
he  did  truly  feel,  proved  to  be 
but  secondary  to  the  love  which 
had  sprung  up  in  his  heart  for 
the  wife.  Don't  look  at  me  so, 
child !  O  God,  help  me,  how 
am  I  to  go  on  to  the  end  V 

*  Do  not  try,  papa,'  she  entreat- 
ed. *Only  say  if  there  is  any- 
thing you  want  me  to  do  because 
of  these  people.  What  were  they 
to  usi  what  were  they  to  mbV 
and  her  question  trailed  off  into 
a  little  moaning  cry. 

*  You  only  make  it  harder  for 
me,  Bachel,'  he  said. 

How  bitterly  cruelly  hard  it 
was  he  only  fully  realised  when 
this  innocent  girl  sat  before  him 
listening  to  words  which  seemed 
to  blister  his  tongue  as  he  uttered 
them.  Love  !  Was  a  passion 
which  could  lead  to  such  an  end 
fit  to  be  called  by  such  a  name  ? 

*  From  the  time  he  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  heart,' 
went  on  Sir  John,  'he  tried  to 
escape,  kept  away  from  both 
husband  and  wife;  but  circum- 
stances threw  him  once  again 
across  their  path.  He  was  asked 
to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  an 
appointment  abroad  for  the  man 
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deeping  back  to  health.  Theie 
seemed  to  him  safety  in  this 
direction;  how  was  he  to  know 
the  wife  meant  to  remain  behindf 
Bachelheld  her  breath.  Some 
vague  notion  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low dawned  upon  her;  but  she 
did  not  speak ;  she  only  fastened 
her  eyes  upon  the  speaker  as 
though  she  would  have  read  his 
very  heart 

*  She  would  not  go  ;  her  hus- 
band went  alone  to  make  ahomefor 
her  in  a  strange  land.  She  returned 
to  the  relations  she  had  lived  with 
before  her  marriage.  Her  grand- 
father was  a  feurmer  in  Hampshire. 
At  his  house  her  child  was  bom, 
a  child  whose  father  had  lost 
everything,  relinquished  every- 
thing, for  love  of  a  woman  who 
had  no  love  to  give  any  one. 
It  was  some  months  after  that 
ere  she  and  the  stranger  met  again, 
not  quite  accidentally, since,  though 
no  letters  had  been  exchanged  or 
appointment  made,  he  knew  she 
was  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  went  down  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  her.  He  meant 
no  wrong  even  then.  His  sin 
consisted  in  blinding  himself  to 
the  rocks  on  which  he  was  drift- 
ing. Beside  the  sea  they  en- 
countered each  other.  She  was 
walking  up  and  down  on  the 
sands,  while  the  waves  came  gen- 
tly in  on  the  shore.  She  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Kecognising 
him  from  afar,  she  ran  to  meet 
him  with  a  cry  of  joy.* 

He  stopped  short.  In  what 
words  could  a  story  like  this  be 
told,  so  as  to  make  the  sin  ex- 
cusable, the  might  of  the  tempta- 
tion inteUigible?  No,  it  could 
not  be  done  when  the  speaker 
was  a  man  and  the  hearer  a  girL 
Better  to  hurry  on  without  excuse 
or  delay  to  the  terrible  afterwards 
which  ensued. 

'  There  is  but  one  end  that  can 
ever  come  to  dallying  with  evil,' 


Sir  John  proceeded,  after  an  in- 
stant's pause,  'and  it  came  to 
them.  Before  six  weeks  had 
elapsed  she  had  left  her  home, 
and  he — he  had  forgotten  his 
honour,  his  religion,  and  tied  a 
millstone  round  his  neck  for  life.' 

'Don't  go  on,p^pa,  do  notP  she 
entreated.  *  Why  should  I  know 
all  this?  Is  there  any  reason  you 
should  tell  me  about  such  feaxftd 
trouble  V 

'Yes,'  he  answered,  'a  good 
reason.  I  have  not  much  more 
to  say.  For  years  they  lived 
thus  in  sin ;  but  the  woman's 
relations  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred.  They  believed  she 
was  earning  her  br^Eul  as  a  mil- 
liner's assistant  in  London.  Her 
husband  also  was  perfectly  ignor- 
ant of  what  had  occurred.  At 
last  tidings  arrived  that  he  was 
on  his  way  home,  and  might  be 
expected  at  any  time.' 

'  Did  he  come?'  asked  the  girl. 

'The  vessel  by  which  he  re- 
turned went  down,  and  he  was 
reported  amongst  the  lost.  Long, 
long  before  that  time,  whatever  of 
affection  existed  upon  the  part  of 
the  man  I  have  spoken  of  had 
been  crushed  out;  but,  now  the 
woman  was  free,  he  made  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power — he  mar- 
ried her.  He  took  the  dead  hus- 
band's child  and  brought  it  up  as 
his  own.  At  first  he  meant  to  do 
this  as  a  mere  niatter  of  duty,  as  a 
salve  to  his  conscience,  whichnever 
ceased  pricking  him ;  but  by  de- 
grees the  child  grew  into  his  veiy 
heart.  The  love  the  mother  never 
gave  was  lavished  upon  him  with- 
out stint  by  one  who  was  only  lus 
daughter  by  adoption.' 

'Papa !' she  rose  wildly  and  all 
in  a  tremor,  would  have  come 
closer  to  him,  but  that  he  once 
again  put  out  his  hands  to  keep 
her  at  arm's  length, '  do  not  talk 
any  more  in  stories.  Who  was 
that  child— that  daughter? 
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His  head  drooped,  his  hands 
fell  nerveless;  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

*Was  it  It  0  papa,  papa,  is 
it  of  me  you  were  speaking  f 

He  only  replied  by  a  gesture ; 
he  was  passing  through  the  su- 
preme agony  of  his  life. 

*  And  she — was  the  woman  who 
conld  love  no  one  my  mother?* 

Once  again  the  mute  sign  of 
affirmative.  Then,  in  an  anguish 
of  despair,  she  covered  her  young 
&ce  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
out, 

*  And  you — ^you  I  But  teU  me 
nothing  more,  if  you  would  rather 
not' 

Her  last  words  seemed  to  break 
a  spell  which  had  held  him  in 
silence. 

^I  am  the  maUf*  he  answered, 
and  though  his  voice  was  hoarse 
with  emotion  every  syllable  fell 
distinctly  through  the  stillness  of 
that  quiet  room.  '  I  was  the  false 
Mend;  it  was  I  who  led  your 
mother  astray  from  her  allegi- 
ance ;  I  who  betrayed  the  truest 
noblest  heart  that  ever  beat  in 
human  bosom.  I  have  no  word 
to  speak  in  excuse ;  my  life,  since 
I  first  saw  her  standing  in  the 
morning  twilight,  shadowed  by 
foliage,  surrounded  by  perfume, 
has  been  a  long  sin  and  a  long 
sonow.  But  sorrow  is  not  expia- 
tion—remorse, however  keen  and 
tme  it  may  be,  never  sufficient 
punishment  for  such  guilt  and 
treachery  as  mine.* 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment; then,  with  a  pitiful  cry, 
she  cast  herself  on  the  ground 
before  him,  and  said, 

*  But  why  have  you  told  all  this 
to  me  now  ?  What  was  the  need 
for  me  to  know — ever — * 

*  There  were  times,'  he  replied, 
'when  I  thought  no  one  need 
ever  know;  till  quite  lately  I 
hoped  you,  at  least,  might  be  kept 
in  Ignorance.    As  I  saw  you  grow 


up  to  womanhood,  I  felt  you 
would  one  day  be  loved  and  love ; 
and  when  that  day  came  I  in- 
tended, if  the  lover  were  worthy, 
to  tell  him  the  story,  and  bury 
the  secret  in  your  husband's 
breast.  He  came,  Eachel,  long 
ago.  He  showed  me  his  heart, 
and  he  then  refused  to  learn  that 
whicli  I  wished  to  tell  him. 
He  came  again,  just  lately,  to 
say  he  should  never  now  be  rich 
or  titled,  because  his  cousin  was 
going  to  be  married :  but  that  he 
had  got  a  good  living,  and  could 
maintain  you  in  such  simple 
affluence  as  he  believed  would 
suffice.' 

*  And  —  then  —  you  —  told  — 
himl' 

Sir  John  had  long  before  lifted 
her  from  the  ground,  and  as  she 
asked  the  question  she  stood, 
slight  and  fair  and  young,  with 
the  leaping  firelight  showing  the 
trouble  in  her  face,  as  she  dropped 
the  words  out  slowly,  one  by  one. 

'  I  told  him  this,'  said  Sir  John 
firmly — *  that  you  were  not  my 
daughter ;  that  I  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  your  hand;  that  he 
must  ask  your  own  father  to  give 
you  to  him ;  and  I  added  where 
that  father  was  to  be  found.' 

*  What  I' 

She  spoke  but  that  single  mono- 
syllable, yet  it  reached  the  inmost 
recesses  of  Sir  John's  heart. 

'Your  father  was  not  dead, 
though  I  believed  him  to  be  lying 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  he  is  in 
England.  Out  of  pity,  he  has 
hitherto  had  patience;  but  to- 
night the  time  he  gave  me  to  make 
this  confession  and  to  part  with 
you  expires.  Even  while  I  speak, 
Eachel,  he  is  below,  waiting  to 
claim  his  chUd.' 

'To  claim  mel  do  you  mean 
me  V  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  dear,  you  belong  to  him ; 
I  never  ought  to  have  had  part  or 
share  in  you.     It  has  been  hard 
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for  me  to  tell  you,  but  I  could  not 
bear  that  any  other  lips  should 
proclaim  m j  sin.  And  when  you 
are  happy,  Kachel — a  happy  wife 
and  mother — try  to  think  kindly 
of  the  man  who  would  cheerfully 
have  died  to  keep  from  you  the 
shame  of  knowing  the  misery  and 
disgrace  he  wrought' 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  laid 
it  firmly  in  his.  She  did  not 
tremble  or  hesitate  now. 

*Did  you  say  my  father  was 
here — ^in  this  house  f  she  inquired 
almost  incredulously;  indeed,  to 
her  it  was  all  as  some  terrible  and 
fantastic  dream. 

*Yes,  Eachel,  in  the  library. 
Gro  to  him ;  but  first  bid  me  good- 
bye.' 

*I  will  go  to  him,*  she  said 
softly;  *but  I  will  not  bid  you 
good-bye  yet.* 

And,  slipping  her  hand  out  of 
his  clasp,  she  went  firmly  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  walked  to  the 
top  of  the  staircase. 

For  a  moment  she  paused  there, 
and  then,  turning  aside,  she  en- 
tered her  bedchamber,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  in  the  darkness,  prayed 
to  her  Father  in  heaven,  where 
all  is  light. 

*  O  Lord,  help  me !'  It  was  her 
only  petition ;  but  who  that  ever 
uttered  the  words  in  faith  failed 
of  receiving  an  answer  to  them  ? 

She  did  not  delay  further ;  no 
grief,  no  prayer,  no  consideration 
prevented  the  swift  progress  of  her 
light  footsteps  down  the  stairs, 
straight  into  the  hall,  across  it 
without  looking  to  right  or  left ; 
then  another  instant,  and  she  was 
in  the  library,  looking  at  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  stood  fecingher.  One 
was  Doctor  Dilton ;  the  other— 

*  Father  r  she  said  softly.  She 
knew  him  :  the  face  was  familiar 
to  her  :  it  was  the  older,  sterner, 
mMculine  reflection  of  that  which 
nad  met  her  eyes  eveiy  time  she 

ooked  in  the  glass  from  chUdhood. 


'Bachell'  and  he  would  have 
taken  her  to  his  heart ;  but  she 
drew  back  afraid,  with  the  courage 
she  had  brought  into  the  room 
oozing  rapidly  away ;  with  a  great 
horror  upon  her  that  she  might 
fail  to  do  what  she  desired  as  she 
wanted,  to  carry  it  out ;  with  a 
sudden  knowledge  appalling  her 
of  the  length  and  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  wrong  which  lay 
as  a  gulf  between  this  man  she 
had  never  known  and  the  other 
she  had  loved  all  her  life. 

With  frank  kindly  eyes,  that 
held  the  memory  of  a  great  trouble 
in  their  blue  depths,  he  looked  on 
her  shrinking  figure  as  he  said, 

^  I  am  afraid  this  has  come  too 
suddenly  upon  you.  It  is  not 
with  my  good- will  the  knowledge 
has  been  kept  from  you  so  long.' 

'  1  wish  it  had  not  been/  ^e 
answered. 

*So  do  I,'  he  agreed;  'but that 
cannot  now  be  helped.  Are  you 
ready  to  come  with  me,  or  would 
you  rather  your  aunt,  Miss  Aggies, 
fetched  youf 

*I  cannot  go,'  she  said,  with 
pleading  pitiful  entreaty ;  '  I  can- 
not leave  papa.' 

'You  mean  Sir  John  Mofi&it,* 
Buggestedher  father  gently,  though 
his  brow  contracted  at  the  word 
she  used.  *  My  child,  you  must 
not  stay  with  him;  you  never 
ought  to  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  after  I  knew  you  were  in 
existence.' 

*  He  has  been  good  to  me  al- 
ways— how  good  you  never  can 
know,*  she  fsdtered. 

'  Yes,  or  I  should  have  had  an 
even  heavier  account  to  settle 
with  him,'  was  the  stem  reply. 

She  felt  powerless  before  him. 
He  had  the  right  on  his  side,  and 
she  could  not  gainsay  it ;  but  she 
had  years  of  tenderness,  of  devo- 
tion, of  such  love  as  real  parents 
rarely  bestow  upon  their  own 
children,   to  remember,  and  she 
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could  not  desert  even  the  betrayer 
of  her  father  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness and  of  need. 

'Doctor  Dilton,'  she  implored, 
'  speak  for  me  !  Yon  know  what 
he  has  been  to  me.  No  one  ought 
to  ask  me  to  leave  him.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  right  you 
should  do  so/  answered  the  doc- 
tor, twice  essaying  to  pronounce 
his  opinion  before  he  made  it 
audible. 

She  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments;  then  having  apparently 
made  up  her  mind,  she  crossed  to 
the  mantelpiece  and  rang  the  bell. 

'Ask  Sir  John — ask  papa  to 
come  here  at  once,  Simonds,'  she 
said,  when  the  butler  answered 
her  summons.  '  I  want  him  par- 
ticularly.' 

'  You  ought  not  to  have  done 
that)  Eachel,*  said  her  Mher,  when 
the  door  closed  behind  Simonds. 
'  You  will  make  this  matter  a  very 
painful  one  to  us  all.' 

*I  think,  Mr.  Palthorpe,  you 
had  better  leave  it  altogether  in 
abeyance  till  to-morrow  morning,' 
suggested  Doctor  Dilton. 

'It  has  been  left  too  long 
already,'  answered  Mr.  Palthorpe ; 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  he  waited  gloomily  for  Sir 
John's  appearance.  Doctor  Dil- 
ton also  waited  the  events  of  the 
next  ten  minutes  anxiously. 

A  longer  pause  ensued  than  any 
of  the  three  had  anticipated,  but 
at  length  slow  footsteps  were 
heard  crossing  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  hall,  and  Sir  John 
Mofiat  entered  the  library  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Woodham. 

At  sight  of  that  gentleman,  a 
dark  firown  gathered  on  Mr.  Fal- 
thorpe's  brow. 

'I  should  have  preferred,'  he 
said  pointedly, '  settling  so  essen- 
tially private  a  matter  without  the 
presence  of  witnesses.' 

'  I  am  here  as  the  Mend  of  all 


parties,'  Mr.  Woodham  answered 
soothingly,  the  while  his  glance 
wandered  to  Doctor  Dilton,  who 
certainly  could  not  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  principal. 

*  Do  not  break  down,'  he  added^ 
looking  at  Rachel's  pale  face  and 
tortured  expression.  'Say  what- 
ever you  wish  to  say ;  your  father 
will  understand  you.' 

'  I  want  to  say,'  she  cried,  in 
little  gasping  sobs,  rising  as  she 
spoke,  and  going  close  beside  Sir 
John,  '  that  nothing,  and  no  one 
on  earth,  shall  ever  separate  me 
from  you;  that  I  love  you  as  I 
never  could  learn  to  love  any  other 
father ;  that,  though  I  am  broken- 
hearted to  hear  about  the  sin  and 
trouble  and  suffering,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  I  love  you  all 
the  same.  I  can  never  love  youless.* 

There  ensued  a  silence,  dead, 
complete.    Sir  John  broke  it. 

'Eachel,'  he  said,  'duty  is 
duty,  and  right  is  right.  By  the 
affection  I  have  borne  you,  I  con- 
jure you  obey  your  father's  wishes 
without  murmur  now.* 

'I  cannot,'  she  answered  pas- 
sionately. '  If  you  were  happy,  if 
you  had  ever  been  happy,  I  might 
be  able  to  do  what  you  ask ;  but 
remembering  what  I  remember, 
understanding  all  I  now  compre- 
hend, how  can  I  leave  you  V  and 
she  broke  into  agonised  weeping, 
shedding  tears  drawn  from  the 
fountains  of  past  misery,  as  well 
as  of  present  despair. 

Involuntarily  he  put  out  his 
hand  to  touch  her,  and  then  re- 
membering, drew  it  quickly  back. 
Gray  and  worn  and  rugged,  but 
with  an  infinite  pathos  pervading 
his  sad  face  and  quiet  figure,  he 
spoke  to  her  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  very  soul,  telling  her  the  time 
had  come  he  always  felt  must  come, 
when  they  would  have  to  part. 

*  You  never  disobeyed  me,*  he 
finished — '  never  once  that  I  can 
lecalL     Obey  me  now.    Gro  to  the 
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father  who  has  suffered  so  much, 
aad  if  you  only  piove  half  as 
great  a  hlessing  to  him  as  you 
have  done  to  me,  he  will  have  no 
cause  of  complaint.' 

'  I  cannot,'  she  murmured.  '  I 
will  not  give  you  up/ 

*  My  child/  interposed  Mr.  Pal- 
thorpe,  and  his  voice  was  full  of 
the  gentlest  pity,  '  if  I  could  spare 
you  this  trial,  I  would ;  hut  it  is 
not  fitting  you  should  remain  here. 
Knowing  what  you  have  heen 
told,  you  must  not  stop  another 
night  in  this  house.' 

*  That  is  true,  Eachel,'  said  Sir 
John  j  and  there  was  the  simplest 
dignity  in  the  way  he  thus  pro- 
nounced his  own  condemnation. 

'  How  can  you  ask  me  to  do  such 
a  thing  V  It  was  still  to  Sir  John 
she  appealed.  '  How  is  it  possihle 
for  me  to  look  upon  any  one  else 
as  my  father,  to  think  of  my- 
self as  daughter  to  another  than 
yourself  1  0  papa,  papa,  forgive 
me  1  Let  me  have  a  little  time, 
and  I  will  try  to  do  all  you  wish  ; 
but  I  cannot  obey  you  now.' 

'  Is  there  no  third  course  pos- 
sible f  asked  Mr.  Woodham,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Falthorpe.  *  WUl  you 
do  what  I  asked  you  this  morning, 
give  your  daughter  to  mel  Bachd, 
will  you  trust  me  X  he  added,  sud- 
denly addressing  her.  'I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  knew  you. 
If  you  can  take  my  hand  in  trust 
and  confidence,  t  think  your 
father  may  not  now,  perhaps,  refuse 
his  consent' 

She  looked  at  Sir  John,  whose 
eyes  said  'Trust  him,'  though  he 
remained  persistently  silent.  Per- 
haps no  part  of  his  tnal  was  harder 
than  this — to  see  howj^by  no  fault 
of  her  own,  but  only  because  of 
the  sin  of  others,  this  tender  lov- 
ing creature  was  robbed  of  the 
most  beautiful  season  the  whole 
of  a  woman's  life  contains,  the 
soft  uncertain  comings  and  go- 
ings of  the  sunshine  in  the  love- 


lit  time  when  dreamy  shadows 
flit  over  existence,  steeping  every 
object  and  every  incident  in  n^ 
turous  and  mysterious  beauty. 

But  it  was  best  so.  ^ever  after- 
wards could  she  have  felt  so  grate- 
ful for  his  utterance,  so  ready  to 
fly  from  the  storms  and  troables 
that  had  come  upon  her,  to  the 
shelter  offered,  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  an  assured  love. 

She 'glanced  at  him  shyly,  and 
the  tears  brimming  in  her  eyes  for- 
got to  fall;  she  saw  his  hand 
stretched  out  eagerly,  yet,  though 
longing  to  take  it,  hesitated. 

'  May  I  f  she  asked  her  father. 

^  Say  yes,'  urged  Doctor  Dilton; 
'  it  is  the  true  solution  of  the  whole 
difficulty.' 

'  It  is  not  what  I  could  hsTe 
wished  for  you,  Rachel,'  said  her 
father;  *  but  yet — ' 

With  a  tender  grace  she  put 
forth  her  trembling  fingers,  and 
found  them  taken  captive  in  a 
firm  strong  clasp. 

'  0  r  she  said,  with  a  sobbing 
sigh ;  '  0  !'  It  was  like  a  child 
who,  having  been  lost,  finds  itself 
safe  at  home  again. 

'  I  insist  on  one  condition  being 
observed,'  said  Mr.  Falthorpe, 
*  namely,  that  you  do  not  accept  a 
sixpence  of  fortune  firom  Sir  John 
Moffat; 

'  I  want  no  fortune  from  any 
one,'  said  Mr.  Woodham.  '  I  have 
enough  for  both.' 

'  I  may  stay  here  now,  may  I 
not  V  asked  ]^hel  timidly. 

'  No,'  interposed  Sir  John.  '  I 
leave  this  house  for  ever  to-mor- 
row, perhaps  to-night' 

'  You  must  come  to  me  till  yon 
are  married,'  said  her  father.  *  I 
shall  ask  your  aunt  to  fetch  yon 
in  an  hour.  Let  us  go  now,  Dil- 
ton;' and  without  further  leave- 
taking  he  quitted  the  room. 

Sir  John  would  have  followed 
their  example,  but  Eachel  stop- 
ped him  with  an  eager  impulse. 
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*  Papa,'  she  began,  '  dear,  dear 


*  There  are  some  matters  I  want 
to  attend  to  at  once/  he  answered, 
with  a  meaning  look  towards  Mr. 
Woodham.  *  Let  me  go  now ;  I 
will  see  yon  again ;'  and  murmur- 
ing, 'God  Ahnighty  bless  and 
make  you  happy !'  Sir  John  left 
the  lovers  alone. 

When,  after  the  arrival  of  her 
aunt,  Bachel  later  on  inquired  for 
him,  she  heard  he  was  gone  out, 
and  knew  he  had  meant  this  for 
leave-taking. 

'  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him,' 
she  whispered  softly. 

*  Better  not,  dearest/  was  Mr. 
Woodham's  answer,  '  better  not 
yet ;'  and  relying  on  his  wisdom 
she  crossed  with  him  the  thres- 
hold of  Holyrood  House,  never  to 
enter  it  again. 


CHAPTEE  XLIL 

COKOLUSION. 

'Not  even  the  Seatons,'  de- 
cided Kensington,  speaking  by 
the  mouths  of  several  Mesdames 
Grundy;  'not  even  the  Seatons 
compassed  so  complete  h  fiasco  as 
the  Moffats.  The  Seatons,  at 
least,  had  some  enjoyment  of  their 
splendid  mansion — the  MoflEats 
none.  The  Seatons  spent  their 
money;  Sir  John  MofEat  might 
as  wcdl  have  flung  his  into  the  sea. 
The  daughters  married  abomi- 
nably badly ;  there  was  only  one 
ball  given  in  the  house.  They 
managed  to  get  themselves  and 
their  doings  talked  about  shock- 
ingly in  the  Kadical  papers.  Even 
poor  dear  Miss  Banks,  after  all 
her  devotion  to  them,  was  treated 
scandalously.  It  was  quite  a  pity 
erer  to  have  known  them  at  all ; 
but,  most  fortunately,  we  knew 
veiy  little  of  them.' 

80  Kensington  wrote  the  epi- 
taph of  Sir  John  MofliBkt's  social 


pretensions,  and  if  Sir.  John  had 
heard  it  he  would  have  been  more 
than  content. 

His  own  opinion  coincided  per- 
fectly with  that  of  the  world  into 
which  he  had  been  thrust.  It 
was  a  pity  to  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it;  a  relief  to  have 
effected  his  escape. 

Not  merely  from  Kensington,  but 
also  from  the  City,  he  slipped 
quietly  away.  His  sons  succeeded 
him  in  his  business,  and  were,  as 
they  grew  older,  to  be  met  with 
on  'Change  and  before  aU  the 
altars  of  Mammon  and  high  places 
round  and  about  Lombard-street ; 
but  Sir  John's  once  ^tmiliar  haunts 
knew  him  no  more.  Laying  aside 
the  ledger,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  ploughshare.  He  bought  a 
property  far  away  from  London, 
near  to  a  certain  quiet  vicarage, 
and  there  sought  peace,  and  se- 
cured it. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
certain  as  that  a  wrong  once  com- 
mitted can  never  be  righted. 

He  knew  that ;  knew  if  he  gave 
his  heart's  blood  he  could  never 
wash  the  stain  of  dishonour  off 
hissouL  Nevertheless,  Time,  the 
great  soother,  has  worked,  and  is 
working,  a  marvellous  transforma- 
tion in  him. 

He  is  at  times  almost  happy 
now.  Eeleased  from  the  incubus 
of  a  great  burden,  he  moves 
through  existence  with  something 
of  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
hiB  earlier  youth. 

EdwiDa  and  her  husband  live 
with  him.  Mr.  Lassils  having,  as 
he  himself  said,  a  marvellousgenius 
for  doing  nothing,  and  perceiving 
this  to  be  a  talent  which  might 
almost  as  easily  seek  its  develop- 
ment in  the  country  as  in  town, 
felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  up 
his  residence  in  the  wilds  of 
pastoral  England. 

He  and  his  wife  are  happy 
enough,    happier    than    mamed 
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people  often  aie ; '  but  if/  temarke 
Mr.  I^nilfl,  in  confidence,  to  some 
old  acqo&intance,  '  you  would  care 
to  see  Darby  and  Joan  in  the 
fleah,  let  me  ttot  yon  down  to  the 
vicange,  and  introduce  yon  to 
my  Buter-in-law  and  the  pariah 
deigynun.  I  never  saw  each  a 
pail.  We  laugh  at  them ;  bat 
upon  my  word,  you  know,  it  is  no 
laughing  matter.  People  have  no 
right  to  be  so  ridiculoualy  fond 
of  each  other.  A  aweet  woman  1 
Ah,  indeed  you  may  well  say  that. 
The  world  does  not  contun  a 
sweeter  brner  woman.' 

So  Sir  John  believes,  at  any 
nte.  Tnie  to  her  word,  she  haa 
never  forsaken  him ;  in  all  the 
wide  world  she  is,  perbapa,  the 
only  person  who  understands  the 
penalty  be  paid  for  hie  misdoing, 
the  huvest  of  tronble  be  insured 
for  himself  when,  tempted  by  her 
mother's  fair  evil  face — he  felL 

OccaaionaUy,  bat  not  often,  ahe 
goes  to  Bav^smede  Hall,  where 
her  father,  in  bis  middle  age,  bae 
found  at  last  bappinesa  and  con- 
tent "Where  Ilira  Falthorpe 
stood  in  the  morning  sunlight 
sullen  and  envious,  children  play, 
and  call  a  lady  fit  to  be  the  mia- 
tiese  of  the  Faltborpes'  old  home 
mamma. 

He  is  very  happy ;  yet  he  haa 

his  dark  hours    too,    when  the 

memory  of  twenty  years,  taken  by 

his  own  baste  and  foUy  out  of  the 

best  part    of  his   life,  is  almost 

more  than  be   can    bear ;   when 

Miss  Agglee,  who  knows  all  bis 

sea  by  heart,  advises 

mg  rushing  journey 

ibrood,  and  exorcise 

>na  of  recollection 


misBed  the  heiress, 
Laseils,'  said  Miss 
i^tleman,  meeting 
in  the  High-street 


'  fiat  no  doubt  you  hava  dose 
pretty  nearly  as  w^  t' 

'  It  is  truly  kind  of  yon  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  my  af^ia.' 

'  You  all  live  together,  I  heax. 
Sir  John  must  be  somewhat  of  a 
damper  on  your  exuberant  spirits, 
I  should  imagine.' 

'  Possibly  we  may  in  time  nm- 
tually  improve  each  other,'  be  an- 
swered. 

'  You,  at  all  events,  I  suppose, 
understand  all  the  ins  and  oute  of 
"  The  Mystery  in  Palace  Oardeus," 
as  people  in  Kensington  like  to 
style  the  late  Lady  Moffat' 

<  I  am  not  aware  abe  was  one. 
Miss  Banks.' 

'  How  cautious  you  are  1' 

'  Not  at  all.  Keticence  with 
you  would  be  quite  misplaced.* 

'And,  really  and  truly,  yon 
mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me 
yon  do  not  know  who  she  was  ot 
what  her  antecedents  f 

'  Really  and  truly,  I  am  prepared 
tostandonywhereandsay,  "Ikoow 
nothing  in  the  world  about  her  P* ' 

'  Nor  who  Eftchel  was  f 

'  Fray  do  not  bring  bei  name 
into  OUT  discussion.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
her,  yon  may  be  very  sure  of  that 
— the  only  unselfish  and  goneroos 
and  amiable  member  of  the  &mily.* 

'  On  behalf  of  my  wife,  I  thank 

'  But  then,  to  be  sure,  Bachal 
was  not  a  Moffat  at  alL' 

'  IS^ot  a  Moffat !'  repeated  Mi. 
Lassils,  in  genuine  astoniahmeafc. 

'So.  When  Mr.  Woodham 
married  her  in  that  little  out-of-the- 
way  church  in  Norfolk,  he  did 
not  take  Bochel  Mofiat  for  better, 
for  worse,  but  Eachel  Polthorpe, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Falthorpe, 
genUeman.' 

'How  didjQu  get  to  know  that. 
Miss  Banks  V 

'Ah,'  said  Miss  Banks,  'how 
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indeed  t  I  am  poor,  enough, 
but  I  spent  a  shilUng  to  obtain 
the  information  at  Somerset 
House ;  and  I  have  never  told  a 
creature  but  yourself — never;  and 
I  never  will,  because  I  liked  the 
girL  And  she  came  to  see  me  when 
she  was  in  London  after  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  she  said,  in  her  pretty 
way,  "  Dear  Miss  Banks,  I  am  so 
hftppy  myself,  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
to  make  everybody  else  happy; 
but  I  cannot  do  much  for  any  one. 
Here  is  a  little  purse  I  bought  in 
Paris;  will  you  keep  it  for  my 
sake)  And  do  not  be  angry, 
please,  at  the  trifle  I  have  put  in 
it,  just  to  bring  good  fortune.  I 
wi^  it  were  ten  times  as  much." 
We  walked  together  through  Ken- 
sington Gardens  after  that,  and 


she  would  go  up  the  walk  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  back  of 
the  houses  in  Palace  Gtardens. 
"  That  is  my  dear  old  room.  Miss 
Banks,"  she  exclaimed.  *'  I  shall 
always  love  to  think  of  it,  though 
I  was  often  so  miserable  there. 
I  hope — 0, 1  do  hope — ^no  young 
girl  may  ever  again  look  over 
Kensington  with  such  sorrowful 
eyes  as  I  have  often  done.' 


n  f 


^  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  said  Mr. 
Lassils  to  his  wife,  when  he  re* 
turned  home,  '  that  I  dislike 
Miss  Banks  so  much  as  I  thought 
I  did.' 

'I  do,'  retorted  she  who  had 
been  Edwina  MofliBit.  But  then 
she  did  not  know  all — she  never 
knew.  ^^fl| 
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As  round  and  bright  as  tlie  orb  of  night. 

With  a  face  in  the  midst  (now  don't  take  fright 

At  a  figure  of  speech  that's  somewhat  stretched ; 

For  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  far-fetched 

To  liken  the  moon,  upon  any  pretence, 

To  a  piece  of  silver  worth  tUrtj  pence, 

And  to  borrow  her  ejes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  compare  'em 

To  those  of  Regina  Britanmarum  /), 

But  bright,  I  saj,  as  a  coin  could  be 

Was  I  in  eighteen'»ixty4hree, 

When,  on  or  about  December  one,  I, 

Brand-new  from  the  Mint,  became  current  money. 

My  comeliness,  I  suppose,  was  the  reason 

Why  it  fell  to  my  lot,  at  the  *  festiye  season/ 

To  be  given  away  as  a  Christmas-box, 

To  a  youth  about  three  feet  high  in  his  socks. 

Whose  friends  and  relations  induced  him  to  drop 

Me  into  a  box  through  a  slit  in  the  top. 

And  exceedingly  well  I  remember  the  smell 

Of  that  box — it  was  cedar — but  could  not  tell 

Why  yicarceration  should  be  my  luck. 

Like  a  heedless  fly  in  a  glue-pot  stuck. 

*Twas  the  month  of  May  when  the  lore  of  pelf 

Led  a  man  so  far  to  forget  himself, 

That,  while  mending  a  window  by  putting  new  glass  in,  he, 

The  money-box  spying,  was  tempted  to  larceny. 

So  he  soon  shook  me  out,  and,  tnat  nothing  improper 

Might  seem  to  hare  happened,  he  put  in  a  copper. 

Now  the  maid  at  a  tayem,  not  liking  the  look  of  him, 

Unduly  suspected  the  money  she  took  of  him ; 

And  sharply  she  *  rang'  me, — ^that  maiden  named  Lizzy, — 

Then,  while  I  yet  tingled  and  felt  yery  dizzy, 

My  rim  had  a  wrench  and  my  feelings  a  jar 

From  a  row  of  brass  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  '  bar.' 

'Twas  to  test  me,  if  baee;  but  that  toaenH  my  case ; 

80  I  passed  to  the  till,  with  a  scratch  on  my  face. 

That  night,  when  they  shut  up  the  house  ('The  Three  Horses'), 

Jt  was  later,  five  minutes  or  so,  than  the  law  says. 

Said  the  constable,  *  Come  now,  you  know  very  well 

This  won't  do  !'     So  they  bribed  him  with  me  not  to  tell; 

But  justice  preyails,  though  policemen  may  mock  it^ 

And  he  lost  me  through  haying  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 

Ere  daybreak  a  wagon-wheel  oyer  me  rolled. 

Which  spoilt  my  appearance,  and  made  me  look  old. 

Yet  as  pleased  was  a  milkman  at  picking  me  up 

As  a  youngster  who  gathers  a  fresh  buttercup ; 
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And  he  paid  me  away,  at  a  shop  in  Cheapeide, 

For  a  tie  to  adorn  the  fair  neck  of  his  bride. 

A  well-to-do  lawyer,  as  ronnd  as  a  puncheon, 

Next  had  me,  and  spent  me  at  noon  for  his  Inncheon. 

The  same  day  I  passed  through  the  hands,  in  sacoessiony 

Of  an  ornament  of  the  stockbrokiDg  profession ; 

Then  a  beadle,  rewarded  for  civil  behayionr ; 

Then  a  captain,  who  lived  in  a  sqnare  in  Belgrayia, 

And  who  handed  me  oyer,  as  if  jost  to  spite  me. 

To  an  ill-mannered  cabman,  who  thonght  fit  to  bite  me ; 

Then  a  tradesman  familiarly  known  as  '  my  nnde' 

(Snch  odd  names  some  people  each  other  in  fhn  call  i), — 

In  short,  after  five  montiis'  sedosion  and  qmet,  I 

At  last  moved  about  in  all  kinds  of  society. 

But  space  is  not  mine  to  lay  fully  before  you 

My  every  adventure ;  besides,  it  might  bore  you 

To  tell  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  I  was  spent, 

Earned,  borrowed,  and  lent,  and  the  journeys  I  went ; 

80  suppose  I  pass  on  to  the  crowning  *  sensation' 

That  ended  a  humble  half-crown's  circulation. 

It  was  one  Christmas-eve,  and  good  people  were  thinking 

Of  the  very  enjoyable  eating  and  drinkiug 

That  the  keeping  of  Christmas  is  always  allied  to ; 

And  many  who  didn't  feel  jovial,  tried  to  ; 

And  bright  looked  the  holly  and  ivy  and  mistletoe, 

Though  the  weather  was  murky,  and  rain  'gan  to  drizzle  too. 

As  the  man  who  possessed  me  pursued  his  way  west,. 

But  whose  errand  I  couldn't  have  possibly  guessed. 

Till  he  turned  and  went  in  at  a  certain  *  Stage-door,' 

With  the  air  of  a  person  who'd  been  there  before. 

I  felt,  for  a  minute,  bewildered  and  faint 

At  the  odour  of  stuffiness,  gas,  and  new  paint ; 

But  I  came  to  myself,  and  was  quickly  aware 

Of  a  good  deal  of  dust,  and  a  good  deal  of  glare, 

And  a  swarm  of  '  professionals'  (most  of  them  shes). 

All  buzzing  about  like  the  busiest  of  bees ; 

And  playing  all  manner  of  wonderful  pranks 

In  a  monstrous  contrivance  of  ropes,  bars,  and  planks. 

Twas  the  *  Qrand  Transformation'  t^at  wound  up  part  first 

Of  the  new  Christmas  Pantomime,  being  rehearsed ! 

And  my  owner's  intentions  I  understood  better  as 

Forthwith  he  took  off  his  coat,  vest,  and  et  ecBteras  ; 

And,  in  rather  less  time  than  this  takes  to  write  down. 

Appeared  in  the  striking  full-dress  of  a  Clown 

rrhat  well-known  apparel,  so  smart  and  elastic, 

Just  the  thing  for  gymnastics  and  capers  fantastic). 

Then  the  man  at  the  drum  gave  a  very  great  thump ; 

And  Clown,  with  a  jump  and  a  somersault  plump, 

Came  down  in  the  '  Here  we're  again !'  sort  of  attitude ; 

And  the  harlequinade,  if  you'd  only  been  at  it,  you'd, 

I'm  sure,  have  confessed  was  a  long  way  the  best 

Ton  had  seen ;  it  went  on  with  sudi  uncommon  zest. 
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Bat,  amidst  all  the  fan,  out  there  saddenly  burst 

An  '  effect'  that  had  certain]  j  not  been  rehearsed. 

I  detected  an  ominons  crackling  on  high, 

And  there  flashed  from  the  regions  of  calico  skj 

A  glowing  red  spar  of  hot  timber,  down  straight, 

Scattering  sparks,  npon  Pantaloon's  elderlj  pate  I 

At  this  flery  salnte,  the  theatrical  throng, 

Concluding  that  something  or  other  was  wrong, 

Looked  up,  and  before  thej  conld  ntter  the  name 

Of '  Jack  Eobinson,'  five  or  six  long  tongnes  of  flame 

Came  and  licked  np  the  make-believe  heavens,  and  fire 

Began  to  peep  out  through  the  flooring,  and  cfire 

Was  the  terror  that  seized  them,  and  loud  were  their  squeals. 

And  their  frantic  appeals,  as  they  took  to  their  heels. 

And  struggled  and  fought,  and  upset  one  another. 

And  quite  lost  their  heads  in  the  smoke  and  the  smother  1 

'Midst  the  hullabaloo  and  confusion,  my  Clown 

Clutched  his  garments  at  random, — in  fact,  upside  down  i 

From  the  pocket  he'd  left  me  in  swiftly  I  dropped ; 

And,  down  a  stair  clattering,  bounded  and  hopped 

On  the  stage  (for  the  first  time  and  last),  and  across  it,  I, 

Infected  with  panic,  careered  with  velocity, 

Outstripping  the  pace  of  a  bicycle  race. 

Till  I  felt  myself  getting  quite  red  in  the  face, 

From  the  glare  of  the  furnace  disclosed  by  a  gap 

Midway  in  the  stage  that  I  took  for  the  '  trap,' 

To  whose  brink  I  had  rolled ;  then,  for  one  little  moment 

(Convinced  that  the  aspect  of  matters  below  meant^ 

For  me,  nothing  less  than  immediate  cremation), 

I  reeled,  in  a  tremor  of  anticipation ; 

And  then — well,  it  really  is  more  than  I  can 

Tell  where  terror  left  off  and  destruction  began. 

The  reader's  quick  sympathies  (doubtless  he  has  'em) 

Will  follow  me  into  that  blazing  red  chasuL 

O,  the  heatj  and  the  killing  sensation  of  grilling ; 

All  my  features  got  mixed,  and  away  went  my  'milling.' 

But  as  to  how  long  a  half-crown  can  in  fire  lie 

Enveloped  before  it  is  '  done  for'  entirely, 

I  never  made  out  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

For  I  frizzled  and  swooned,  and  before  liquefaction 

Came  on,  I  was  lost  in  complete  stupefaction. 

And,  to  this  very  day,  my  impressions  are  hazy 

As  to  how  many  hours  or  how  many  days  I 

(That  is,  my  remains)  took  to  cool  and  to  settle 

Down  into  a  compound  of  ashes  and  metal, — 

Mere  dross  and  debris,  which,  could  you  but  see, 

You'd  never  guess  what  I  could  possibly  be ; 

And,  indeed,  it  is  often  a  puzzle  to  me, 

So  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  wreck,  and  so  mangled 

That  my  thread  of  identity's  somewhat  entangled. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I'm  in  no  mood  for  grumbling, 

For  Tm  not  in  a  plight  more  unlooked  for  and  humbling 

Than  the  ashes  of  Csesar — so  mighty,  alive — 

Used  for  stopping  a  bole  np :  see  Hamlet,  act  five.  o.  c. 
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*  Well,  I  will  take  you  up  to  see 
Flora  this  evening.  I  have  told 
them  that  I  am  going  to  bring 
yoQ,  and  they  will  be  very  pleased 
to  make  your  acquaintance.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted,  old  man, 
to  see  the  girls  and  the  old  birds, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.' 

'Yes,  and  you  will  find  it  a 
regular  nest  of  singing  birds.* 

Jack  Burnett  and  I  were  the 
oldest  of  friends.  We  had  been 
at  school  and  at  college  together, 
and  such  ties  are  among  the 
most  enduring  in  the  world.  For 
three  years  Jack  and  I  lived  on 
the  same  staircase  at  Oxford.  He 
breakfasted  in  my  rooms,  or  I  in 
bis,  every  day  during'  term-time, 
save  of  course  when  we  were 
breakfasting  with  other  chums. 
We  never  bad  a  serious  dispute  in 
the  world,  never  a  case  of  the  raised 
voice  or  heightened  colour.  All 
our  small  secrets  were  open  onee. 
€k>n8equently  when  Jack  got  en- 
giged — he  being  a  clerk  in  Somer- 
set House — I  was  speedily  inform- 
ed of  the  circumstances.  I  had 
never  seen  the  young  lady,  how- 
ever,  beyond  her  photograph ; 
which  was  prepossessing  enough 
in  all  conscience.  I  had  been 
articled  to  a  lawyer,  and  was  now 
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engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  office,  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  did  not 
often  get  to  town ;  and  even  when 
I  was  in  London,  the  proverbial 
selfishness  of  lovers  kept  them 
together,  and  I  was  shut  out  of 
the  little  paradise  of  that  far  west- 
ern square.  It  was  only  a  little, 
little  square  in  the  far,  far  west ; 
but,  according  to  Jack,  it  was  the 
abode  of  bliss.  But  the  paradise 
had  its  drawback  in  the  presence 
of  the  demon  of  impecuniosity. 
The  Delormes  had  to  cut  things 
extremely  fine.  The  drawback 
was  the  greater,  as  Jack's  official 
salary  was  only  ninety  pounds, 
rising  ten  pounds  a  year.  I 
thought  myself  a  poor  man,  but  I 
was  affluence  itself  comp&red  with 
Jack.  We  calculated  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  at  least  fif- 
teen years  before  he  could  marry 
Flora. 

How  well  I  remember  that  sum- 
mer evening,  when  I  first  went'  to 
Weston-square  and  there  met  my 
fate !  It  was  not  exactly  a  square. 
There  was  a  Cambridge  man  who 
was  once  asked  to  dine  in  Eaton- 
square.  Afl  soon  as  he  got  there 
he  turned  round  and  went  home 
again.  *  You  asked  me  to  dine  in 
a  square,'  he  said  reproachfully  to 
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his  intended  host;  'but  when  I 
got  there  it  was  only  a  parallel- 
ogram.'    Weston -square    hardly 
came  under  the  denomination  of 
any  mathematical  figure.     But  in 
the   centre  there  were  turf  and 
flower-beds,  great  masses  of  flower- 
ing plants,  and  at  this  time  the  air 
was  laden  with  tbe  fairest  scent  of 
lilacs.     There  was  a  pretty  little 
garden  in  front  of  a  low  two-storied 
house,  the  little  drawing-room  of 
which  showed  flowers  and  birds 
through  the  muslin-curtains.    And 
then  I  was  introduced  to  Fanny. 
If  this  story  is  not  all  about  Fanny, 
it  is  none  the  lees  to  be  understood 
that  Fanny  became  all  and  every- 
thing to  me.     The  only  thing  that 
I  could  never  make  out  was  why 
Jack  should  have  been  such  a  dolt 
as    to  have   fallen    in  love  with 
Flora  when  he  had  a  chance  of 
falling  in  love  with  Fanny.     Jack 
himself  assured  me  subsequently, 
and  in  great  confidence,  Uiat  for 
several  weeks  he  had  loved  both 
sisters  with  an  equal  degree  of 
intensity.     It  was   only  accident 
which  decided  that  oscillating  bal- 
ance.    It  was  a  particularly  pretty 
dress,    white  muslin  with    wild- 
flowers,  aided  by  a  song  of  peculiar 
archness,  that  determined  the  point. 
At  least    this    was    the  account 
which  he  chose  to  give,  although 
Mrs.  Jack  that  was  to  be  always 
denied  its  authenticity,  and  said 
that  imiportunities  had  gone  to  a 
very  extreme  length,  indeed,  before 
that  particular  evening. 

I  suppose,  to  indorse  Jack's 
language,  there  never  had  been 
such  a  nest  of  singing  birds  as  that 
to  which  my  destiny  had  led  me. 
The  old  birds,  by  which  I  mean 
the  very  honoured  parents  of  Fanny 
and  Flora,  were  very  musical 
The  old  lady  played  exquisitely, 
and  the  old  man  accompanied  her 
— also  exquisitely — on  the  flute. 
Mrs.  Delorme  was  an  Italian  by 
birth ;  but  she  had  been  absent  for 


so  many  years  from  her  native 
country  that  she  spoke  the  lan- 
guage far  less  well  than  did  her 
daughters.  I  imagined,  however, 
that  this  Italian  ancestry  had 
something  to  do  with  this  brilliant 
music.  Yon  might  go  to  many  a 
public  concert  and  not  hear  voices 
so  good  as  those  of  the  Delonne 
girls,  and  they  sang  with  the  pas- 
sion and  gesture  of  bom  musi- 
cians. 

Music  was   the    order   of  the 
evening.   Directly  the  introduction 
was  effected,  the  girls  needed  no 
persuasion  to  come  to  the  piano, 
and  poured  forth  gem  after  gem 
from  oratorio   and  opera  witii  a 
skill  and  vigour  that  transcended 
all  my  conceptions  of  what  might 
be  done  this  way.     Jack  professed 
to  be  able  to  sing,  which  he  did, 
according  to  his   lights.    I  was 
not  able  to  sing    myself,  which 
gave  me  more  leisure  for  falling  in 
love  with  Fanny.     It  was  eisy  to 
see,  by  various  signs  visible  to  the 
observer,  that  the  Delormes  were 
not  overburdened  with  the  good 
things  of  this  world.     There  was 
only  one  domestic,  and  she  was 
taking  an  evening  out ;  and  indeed 
it  was  impossible  for  them,  as  they 
told  me,  to  have  any  domestic  who 
did  not  have  a  great  many  even- 
ings out     But  poverty  has  many 
gills  and  graces  that — in  the  eyes 
of  lovers  at  least — can  make  it 
absolutely  enchanting.     We  had 
a  simple  substantial  supper;  the 
cool  salad  and  cold  meat,  and  jag 
of  foaming    beer,  were    brought 
in  by  the  young  ladies  themselves ; 
and  Fanny  lighted  our  cigarettes 
for  us,  and,  out  of  innocent  bra- 
vado, offered  to  smoke  one  hersdf. 
Old  Delorme  produced  a  square 
bottle  and  some  limes,  and,  though 
I  think  that  we  would  rather  have 
gone  back  to  the  music,  held  ns 
with  his  cheerful  talk.     It  was  in 
the  style  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's parties ;  perhaps  not  much 
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wity  bat  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ing. 

'  YoQ  ooght  to  know  all  abont 
onr  family  affairs,  Mr.  Burnett,' 
said  the  old  gentleman,  *  now  that 
yon  are  likely  to  be  connected  with 
OS.'  Here  Flora  binshed  'celestial 
rosy  red.'  *  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
yon  that  we  haye  had  a  pirate  in 
the  family.' 

'  O,  never  mind  that,'  said  Jack. 
'  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged 
to  the  lady  who  became  his  wife,  she 
told  him  that  she  oaght  to  let  him 
know  that  she  had  had  a  relation 
who  had  been  hung.  Old  Johnson 
replied  that  he  had  half  a  dozen 
who  deserved  to  be  hung.' 

*  Well,  papa,  it  was  not  quite  so 
bad  as  all  that,'  exclaimed  Fanny. 
'  The  poor  fellow  did  not  mean  to 
be  a  pirate.  He  couldn't  help 
himself.' 

'  They  would  have  hung  him  all 
the  same  if  they  had  caught  him. 
Hung  him  first  and  tried  him 
afterwards.' 

I  confess  that  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  astonished,  and  had 
given  my  friends  credit  for  better 
connections. 

'But  yon  had  better  tell  the 
gentlemen  all  about  it,'  said  Mrs. 
Delorme. 

'  It  was  the  funniest  thing  that 
ever  happened,'  said  Fanny.  '  It 
was  quite  by  accident  that  we  dis- 
covered it.  We  happened  to  knock 
up  against  an  old  hair-trunk,  which 
flew  open,  and  a  lot  of  papers 
tumbled  out.  We  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  looking  them  through : 
such  a  lot  of  letters  and  bills  of 
lading  and  old  almanacs,  and  all 
sorts  of  queer  papers  !  Among 
the  rest  we  found  a  letter  from 
our  great-great-great-grandfather, 
telling  us  of  some  extraordinary 
adventures  in  the  Southern  Seas.' 

<  I  should  like  to  see  it  above 
all  things.' 

'Well,  we  have  two  copies. 
Here  is  the  original,  but  it  is  so 


dim  and  defaced  that  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  make  it  out 
The  copy  was  made  many  years 
ago.  It  is  quite  clear;  but  we 
should  not  be  able  to  make  out  the 
original  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.' 

The  following  is  this  extraordi- 
nary letter,  Englished  to  suit  our 
modern  date : 

'My  dear  son  George, — I  am 
just  going  to  put  down  divers 
strange  passages  of  my  life.  There 
are  some  things  whidi  you  ought 
to  know,  for  the  part  clearing  of 
my  memory  and  for  your  own  well- 
doing and  fame  hereafter.  Alas, 
I  am  a  sinful  man,  and  there  has 
been  much  that  is  bad  and  evQ  in 
my  life,  and  some  things  that  press 
very  heavy  on  my  poor  souL  And 
yet  I  do  protest  that  when  Captain 
Morgan  did  invite  me  to  go  on 
board  his  ship,  that  had  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisals,  I  thought 
that  he  had  the  King's  warrant  to 
take  ships  in  the  Spanish  Main ; 
these  said  Spaniards,  so  to  speak, 
being  our  natural  enemies,  and 
unjustly  claimin(^  all  the  Indian 
seas.  But,  alas,  he  was  more  of  a 
buccaneer  than  a  privateer;  and 
although  he  had  the  flags  of  many 
nations  folded  up  in  his  state  cabin, 
to  use  as  might  befit  his  occasions, 
yet  was  there  one  flag  properer 
than  any  other  under  which  he 
ought  to  have  sailed — the  Black 
Flag? 

'  To  be  sure,  at  first  he  was  more 
like  a  general  or  an  admiral  lead- 
ing an  army  against  an  enemy. 
For  he  had  three  ships  that  could^ 
fire  their  cannon  against  a  strong 
fort,  and  he  once  landed  enough 
men  on  a  certain  island  that  should 
fight  a  great  battle.  And  well  it 
was  that  the  foe  yielded  when  they 
did ;  for  we  had  hardly  two  rounds 
of  ammunition  left  when  they  so 
yielded  and  turned  their  backs. 
And,  indeed,  without  the  gunpow* 
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der  he  wreaked  his  wicked  will  on 
the  poor  hapless  wretches  whom  he 
took  captire.  For  if  one  of  their 
slayes  did  say  that  sach  a  one  had 
monej,  but  concealed  it^  he  would 
tie  him  up  by  the  wrist  to  a  tree, 
or  would  beat  him  and  make  sore 
wound,  or  would  rack  his  feet  with 
irons,  which  no  true  sailor  with 
his  Highness's  commission  would 
eyer  do.  Moreoyer,  he  would 
send  some  of  us  round  in  a  periaga 
into  the  little  creeks  to  rayage  and 
plunder  and  torture  any  people,  we 
onrselyes  beiug  as  bad  as  sayages, 
and  more  like  pirates  than  honest 
sailors.  And,  indeed,  I  take  great 
shame  to  myself  to  confess  that 
there  was  much  sayagery  and  wild 
adyenture  to  which  my  eyil  heart 
did  much  incline  at  the  time,  and 
for  which  I  do  humbly  hope  to  be 
forgiyen ;  for  I  haye  learned  by  a 
6ad  experience  that  as  shadow 
follows  substance,  so  doth  retri- 
bution follow  yillauy.  As  may  be 
seen  among  other  thiogs  by  the 
sad  fate  which  oyertook  at  the  last 
this  yery  Morgan  himself.  Among 
his  cruelties  he  would  tie  a  cord 
mround  the  forehead  of  one  who, 
he  thought,  might  haye  a  secret  of 
stored  jewels,  until  his  eyes  grew 
as  big  as  eggs,  and  seemed  to  start 
from  the  forehead.  All  which 
things  were  rendered  unto  him. 

'  Around  the  isle  of  Cuba  are  in- 
numerable little  islands  which  the 
Indian  folk  do  call  '^  cayos."  And 
one  of  these  islands  he  had  a  design 
to  make  a  retreat,  where  he  might 
rest  after  much  fighting  and  toils, 
and  reooyer  himself,  and  then  sally 
forth  for  more  booty.  And  truly 
it  would  haye  been  well  for  him, 
and  me  too,  if  we  could  haye  tarried 
in  that  pleasant  island.  For,  indeed, 
the  woods  were  most  delicious,  the 
air  pure  and  delicate,  the  streams 
yery  dear,  with  yarieties  of  choice 
fish ;  and  many  great  turtle  come 
up  on  the  sands,  and  these  are 
easily  oyerturned,  and  their  flesh 


and  broth  are  excellent  And  there 
are  many  monkeys,  whidi  played 
and  leapied  from  bough  to  bough 
with  incredible  agility ;  and  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how,  when  their 
young  were  wounded  bytheaique- 
bus,  or  they  were  wounded  them- 
selyes,  their  mothers  would  cany 
them  on  their  backs.     If  we  threw 
up   stones    at   them   they  would 
throw  down  much  fruity  which  we 
thus  gained  without  toil  or  dis- 
couragement.    And  if  the  captain 
made  us  sow  anything,  it  was  won- 
derful how  the  kind  earth  gaye 
baek  plenteously  all  manner   of 
yield.    There  were  no  Indians  in 
this  our  island,  howbeit  t^ere  were 
many  on  some  of  the  other  cayos. 
But  diyers  of  them  made  us   a 
house  in  the  woods,  which  grew  np 
yery  dense  around  us,  so  that  there 
was  but  one  difficult  path  through 
the  forest^  which  a  few  of  us  oould 
hold  almost  against  any  number, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard 
for  those  who  knew  it  not  to  find. 
"  Master,"  I  said  to  Captain  Mor- 
gan, ''  if  you  do  not  mean  to  go 
back   to  our  own  land — ^to    old 
England — which  is  cold  and  rainy 
and  dull,  will  you  not  stay  in  this 
beautiful  island,  where  all  is  ease 
and  wealth  and  comfort  V    He  was 
hard  and  cruel  to  others,  but  to 
me  he  was  always  in  a  rough  sort 
courteous.     I  often  thought  that 
he  would  come  back  here  to  die, 
as  indeed  he  did,  though  not  in 
the    way   I    thought   for.      But 
when  he  might  haye  heaped  up 
abundance  for  himself,  I  considered 
he  would  be  satisfied ;  for,  indeed,  in 
his  storehouse  in  the  woods  he  had 
many  costly  and  pleasant  things, 
— ^rare  carpets  and  hangings,  and 
silyer,  caryen,  and  chasened  work, 
and  linen,  and  stores  of  vdnes  and 
strong    waters.     Also   the    birds 
they  call  the  Faisands  breed  there 
mucL    Each    time    he    came    I 
thoughthewouldstaythere  formany 
days,  and  that  he  would  stay  there 
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for  good  at  last.  For,  indeed,  it  was 
come  to  his  knowledge  that  some 
mighty  powers  had  sent  abont  him 
to  the  King  of  England,  so  much 
was  his  evil  repute  wafted  abroad  ; 
and  the  King,  to  give  satisfaction, 
bad  declared  that  one  day  he 
should  be  tried  as  an  enemy  to  the 
race  of  mankind,  being  a  common 
pirate.  And,  alas,  would  not  the 
world  call  me,  and  not  unrightly, 
a  pirate  also  ? 

*  Bat  to  rest  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  yil- 
lain  j  and,  indeed,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  who  too  felt  myself  a  yillain,  be- 
cause I  felt  myself  so  wicked  uid 
unhappy  in  the  following  of  him. 
'*  Master,"  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
when  we  were  in  a  little  boat  going 
ofif  to  meet  our  pinnace  in  the 
ofi&Dg,  "  will  you  never  rest  f  * 
Then,  for  once,  I  thought  that  his 
face  had  a  sad  remorseful  look, 
as  he  said,  *'  There  is  no  rest  for 
me,  Harry,  in  this  world.*'  Then  I 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  said, 
**  Well,  master,  will  there  be  rest 
for  us  in  any  other  world.1"  to  wbich 
he  answered  not  so  much  as  a  word. 
That  time  he  had  to  meet  with 
some  other  captains  of  yessels, 
whether  buccaneers,  priyateers,  or 
pirates,  it  was  all  one  in  those  days, 
with  an  intent  to  go  oyer  and  sack 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  continent  or 
mainland.  And  at  that  time  it 
was  awful  to  see  what  our  men  did 
when  they  were  mad  with  drink 
and  fighting  and  cruelty.  I  re- 
member that  ladders  were  put  up 
for  an  escalade,  and  very  fierce  was 
the  fighting  that  day.  And  when 
the  place  was  taken,  worst  of  all 
was  the  way  in  which  he  would 
treat  the  rdigious  in  their  holy 
places.  For,  indeed,  I  haye  seen 
pious  women  whom  he  struck  down 
to  the  earth,  and  did  even  torture, 
because  he  thought  that  they  had 
jewels  hid  in  the  convent.  And 
doubtless  he  found,  indeed,  in  that 
place  some  diamonds  of  great  price, 


and  even  he  was  most  keen  after 
the  precious  stones.  I  thought 
the  poor  ladies  would  suffer  much 
more  if  the  men  became  drunk;  and 
I  shouted  out,  ''The  Spaniards 
have  poisoned  the  wine ;  drink  no 
wine !"  And  Morgan  heard  me, 
and  winked,  and  called  out,  '*  Yes, 
the  wine  is  poisoned;  drink  no 
wine !"  Not  that  he  cared  for  what 
the  men  might  do  in  their  drink, 
but  because  he  thought  the  little 
army  would  all  be  disabled  by  the 
strong  drink,  and  that  other 
Spaniards  might  come  in  numbers 
and  destroy  both  him  and  them 
when  in  that  state. 

*  Now  after  a  time  he  and  his 
associates  gathered  together  to 
make  a  dividend  of  the  spoil  that 
they  had  gottea  And  truly,  if 
there  were  many  men,  there  was 
also  very  much  and  exceeding 
booty  that  had  been  obtained. 
And  when  the  dividend  was  made, 
it  was  declared  to  each  man  that  he 
should  receive  two  hundred  pieces 
of  eight.  Whereat  there  was  great 
murmuring  among  the  men ;  each 
man  ex{:ected  that  he  would  receive 
at  least  four  or  five  hundred  pieces, 
which  he  deserved  for  his  perils, 
hard  fighting,  and  wounds.  They 
said  he  had  kept  back  too  mudi 
money,  and  had  put  too  little 
value  on  the  precious  silks  and 
stones.  To  me,  indeed,  I  thought 
he  would  have  been  more  kind ;  for 
I  had  ever  fought  very  close  to 
him,  and,  indeed,  had  nearly  saved 
his  life  once  or  twice,  when 
menaced,  at  the  peril  of  my  own. 
But  he,  in  his  hard  voice,  only 
said,  ''Harry,  here  be  thy  share;" 
and,  indeed,  it  was  worth  the  life  of 
any  man  to  murmur  against  him 
openly  at  any  time.  But,  neverthe- 
less, men  spoke  low  to  one  another, 
and  looked  sullen,  and  there  were 
confabulations  among  the  crews 
of  the  other  vessels.  Then  John 
Morgan  crowded  all  sail  and  went 
off.  He  had  kept  well  if)  the  front, 
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and  his  ship  was  the  fastest  sailer 
of  aUL  Then  did  the  other  pirates 
gire  chase  after  him;  but  he 
showed  them  a  pair  of  clean  heels, 
and  left  them  far  behind.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  not  much  of 
''honour  among  thieves"  in  this 
case,  if,  indeed,  there  is  in  any 
case. 

*  But  he,  sailing  away,  came  that 
evening  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pleasant  cayos,  and  here  he 
went  off  in  a  boat  with  only  me 
and  a  boy  with  hiuL  His  ship 
should  cruise  for  a  time  under  the 
command  of  the  first  mate,  who, 
indeed,  as  I  came  to  learn,  did 
perform  some  memorable  exploits 
on  the  high  seas  in  the  way  of 
piracy  and  murder,  and  afterwards 
came  to  be  hung  at  the  dock  of 
Devonport,  nigh  unto  Plymouth, 
in  England,  a  fair  and  most  plea- 
sant town.  And  here  he  lazed 
and  lounged  mightily.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  had  his  share, 
and  more  than  his  share,  of  good 
things. 

'  But  it  was  the  fate  of  this  man 
that  he  should  quarrel  with  the 
friendly  Indians,  who  had  always 
been  peaceable  and  true  to  him, 
had  helped  him  with  his  vessel, 
and  tended  cattle  for  him,  and 
brought  him  fish  and  fruit.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  who  could  live 
in  peace  unless  he  knew  that  he 
had  enemies  to  fight;  nor  could  he 
ever  make  entirely  his  friends 
those  who  lived  closest  to  him, 
even  such  a  one  as  myself,  ^ow 
these  Indians  trembled  before  him 
exceedingly,  especially  when  he 
made  his  thunder  and  lightning,  as 
they  called  the  firing-off  his  mus- 
ket, which  they  saw  had  a  deadly 
effect.  They  were  a  simple  folk. 
For  on  the  mainland  or  continent — 
by  which  I  mean  not  the  mainland 
or  continent  of  America,  but  the 
vajBt  island  of  Cuba — they  do  after 
this  fashion:  When  there  is  a 
^le  child  bom  to  tJliem  they  wrap 


it  in  its  swathings,  and  leave  it 
near  to  the  hole  of  some  wild- 
beast     There  they  leave  the  diild 
until  they  are  quite  sure  that  the 
beast  has  been  near  to  the  spot 
where  they  have  put  it.     Perhaps 
the  wild -beast  may  rend  it,  but 
not  always.     Then  when  the  wUd- 
beast  has  been  near  the  child  and 
hath  not  touched  it,  they  bring  it 
home  and  tend  it  carefully.     Bat 
many  children  are  lost  by  the  wild- 
beasts  or  by  the  exposure,  for  they 
do  this  thing  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer.    And  though  they  know  not 
God,  yet  have  they  dealings  with 
the  devil.     For  certainly  there  are 
witches  among  them,  such  as  are 
hanged    or    burned  in    our  own 
assizes,   as    serveth    them    right. 
They  have  charms  and  incantations 
and  the  snake  like  fascinations  of 
the  Evil   Eye.     Now   there  was 
such  a  witch  who  lived  in  a  hat 
nigh  unto  a  point  in  the  isle  of 
Cuba,  whither  our  boat  could  go 
in  a  pleasant  day  of  a  summer'a 
sailing.      Indeed,    to    hear    such 
mutterings  and  to  see  such  eyes 
was  to  know  for  certain  that  she 
was  a  witch  who  ought  not  to  live. 
I  do  not  know  that  John  Morgan 
quite  knew  that  she  was  a  witch ; 
for,  indeed,  his  mind  was  not  sA 
on  deep  questions  of  this  nature. 
But  he  thought  that  the  old  wo- 
man was  rich,  for  so  he  heard  from 
the  Indians ;  and,  indeed,  he  hsd 
seen  a  rich  string  of  pearls  and 
other  precious  things,  and  he  had 
in  vain  tried  to  entice  them  from 
her  by  strips  of  cloth  and  glass 
beads.     Neither  would   she    con- 
sent to  give  them  up ;  for,  indeed, 
they  had  not  been  found  by  the 
Indians,  but    had  come    from  a 
Spanish  wreck,  and  were  used  by 
her  as  a  charm   in  her  infenud 
business.     But  Johin  Morgan  was 
not  a  man  to  be  balked  in  his  lost 
by  man,  woman,  or  devil ;  so  see- 
ing her  one  day  wearing  the  string 
of  pearls,  he  chased  her  into  a 
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wood  and  opened  npon  her  with  a 
drawn  knife.  As  he  stretched  out 
his  arm  towards  her  throat  she 
seized  it  bj  her  right  arm,  and  fixed 
her  evil  eye  npon  him,  and  cnrsed 
the  right  arm  that  was  raised  to 
slay  her.  None  of  which  things 
did  more  John  Morgan,  for  he 
cat  her  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
made  off  with  the  treasure. 

'  Bat  that  very  nighty  as  he  lay 
abed  in  his  little  house  in  the 
cayo,  there  came  a  slight  pain  in 
the  arm  of  John  Morgan.  And 
when  he  tried  to  sleep  he  could 
not  sleep  soundly,  by  reason  of 
that  pain,  but  had  only  broken  fits 
of  slumber.  But,  indeed,  never 
more  did  he  sleep  again  as  in  old 
times.  For,  always,  he  would 
awake  with  frightful  dreams — 
which  thing  had  never  happened 
to  him  before  in  all  his  wickedness 
— and  there  were  great  perspira- 
tions on  him,  and  tinglings  of  the 
flesh  even  to  excruciating  torments, 
and  an  emaciation;  and  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  his  right  arm  was 
withering  away,  cursed  by  the  Evil 
Eye.  He  said  he  felt  the  old 
woman  eating  away  his  heart  and 
brain.  Sometimes  he  would  go 
and  look  on  a  little  box,  in  which 
I  thought  rightly  that  he  kept  his 
treasures ;  but  he  would  only  sigh 
and  groan  mightily  over  it. 

'  And  all  this  time  we  saw  nothing 
of  our  friendly  Indians,  or  those 
who  erewhile  had  been  oar  friendly 
Indians.  And  I  think  that  the 
fear  of  them  was  heavy  upon  the 
mind  of  John  Morgan.  And  now 
he  was  very  weak  and  feeble,  and 
could  hardly  partake  of  the  turtle- 
broth  which  I  made  for  him.  And 
once  he  wept  piteously  over  his 
shrunken  arm ;  and  weep  I  never 
saw  him  do  in  all  former  times ; 
and  day  by  day  it  shrank  more 
and  more,  the  bone  being  evidently 
decayed  and  dead.  And  even  the 
yooDg  boy  who  was  with  us  could 
have  struck  down  John  Morgan 


if  he  had  been  so  minded.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
the  great  John  Morgan  was  perish- 
ing bit  by  bit  through  the  witch. 
But  it  was  not  destined  to  him  to 
die  in  his  bed  as  a  Christian  man ; 
for  one  evening,  as  he  lay  on  a 
couch  covered  with  a  puma's  skin, 
outside  his  door,  by  the  side  of  the 
pleasant  stream,  we  saw  angry  eyes 
glaring  at  us  through  the  wood. 
Then  a  file  of  Indians  came 
through  the  secret  path — not 
secret  to  them,  for  before  now  they 
had  come  to  him  hither  on  his  be- 
half and  behoof-^and  raising  great 
shrieks  ran  at  him  with  spears  and 
instruments  of  sharpened  wood. 
I,  who  knew  all  the  intricacies  and 
ways  of  the  place,  bounded  off  at 
once  and  lay  hid.  But  they  cut 
John  Morgan  limb  from  limb,  and 
disembowelled  him,  and  burnt  his 
body,  and  threw  the  ashes  to  the 
winds.  And  so  came  to  his  end 
John  Morgan.  As  for  the  poor 
boy,  I  never  saw  anything  of  him 
afterwards ;  but  I  once  heard  a 
strange  story  that  the  Cuban 
Indians  had  an  Englishman  among 
them  who  was  a  kind  of  king,  and 
as  much  an  Indian  as  any  of  them, 
neither  could  he  speak  one  word 
of  the  English  tongue. 

'  After  I  had  seen  those  Indians 
go  off  in  their  boats  or  canoes,  I 
returned  to  the  house,  which,  in- 
deed, I  found  devastated  and  in 
some  places  fired.  Our  beeves  had 
been  taken  from  the  savanna 
beyond  the  woods  with  the  costly 
stuffs,  and  nearly  all  the  good 
things  and  the  fire-water.  But  I 
found  the  precious  box  hid  away 
where  no  man  could  easily  find  it, 
and  I  knew  its  whereabouts  at 
least.  And  then  I  found  the 
accursed  necklace,  to  obtain  which 
had  withered  the  arm  and  finished 
up  the  life  of  John  Morgan.  And 
I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to 
take  that  necklace,  but  I  digged 
deep  and  buried  the  aocuxsed  thing 
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in  the  ground.  Bat  I  felt  no 
scrapie  in  taking  the  precioas 
casket ;  for  had  he  not  cheated  me 
out  of  my  dues  as  well  as  others  1 
And  being  the  only  one  who  abode 
constantly  with  him,  I  had  a  sort 
of  right  to  consider  myself  his 
heir. 

'  And  here  I  continued  not  many 
days,  having  indeed  enongb  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  clothe  myself  with- 
al ;  hot  not  haying  haman  crea- 
tures to  speak  to,  and  not  eren  a 
dog  for  company,  which  may  be 
very  good  company  indeed.  Bot 
before  very  long  I  spied,  one  day, 
a  ship  about  two  leagues  to  sea. 
Fortunately  our  boat  was  safe, 
hidden  beneath  boughs  in  a  little 
creek.  It  might  be  an  enemy  or 
a  pirate,  but  also  it  might  be  a  fair- 
dealing  vessel ;  and  better  it  were 
to  run  any  risk  than  to  become  ill 
and  die  on  the  lonely  cayo.  So  I 
put  up  a  sfaoulder-of-mutton  sail, 
more  to  attract  attention  than  to 
gain  the  breeze,  and  betakiug  my- 
self to  the  oars,  pulled  on  lustily. 
I  had  filled  my  pockets  with  broad 
pieces,  and  was  able  to  secrete  the 
box  of  precious  stones  in  my  rai- 
ment The  vessel  proved  to  be 
the  Agnes,  belonging  to  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  Bristol,  a 
very  opulent  and  worthy  body.  I 
gave  but  a  very  lame  account  of 
myself — how  I  had  been  cast  away 
on  the  island — but  Bucb  as  it  was 
they  received  it  kindly;  sailors 
being,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, of  a  sincere  and  simple  kind, 
and  not  readily  yielding  to  suspi- 
cion. Fur,  indeed,  had  they  known 
that  I  had  appertained  to  the 
company  of  that  notorious  pirate 
Morgan,  they  would  have  used 
very  little  ceremony  in  hanging 
me  up  to  the  yardarm  of  the  Ag- 
nes. But  so  hospitable  were  they, 
that  they  refused  even  to  take  any 
pieces  of  gold  from  the  rescued 
mariner.  And,  indeed,  the  captain 
of  that  ship  flowed  me  no  little 


kindness,  for  he  asked  me  to 
and  see  him  at  his  home — a  liide 
house,  with  an  orchard  and  a  fair 
garden — ^by  the  side  of  Uie  tidal 
Avon,  under  a  gentle  hill,  lookisg' 
across  the  narrow  waters  of  Hie 
Bristol  Channel,  towards  the  WeUl 
mountains  —  from  whence  caoie 
that  old  friend  and  enemy  botii, 
John  Morgan — ^and  not  far  from 
Bristolia  herself.  He  had  a  nieoe 
called  Agnes,  christened  after  the 
ship,  who,  though  young  and  fair, 
married  such  a  battered  sailor  and 
sinner  as  myself.  By  the  advice 
of  my  wife's  uncle  I  had  also  ded- 
ings  with  the  great  London  hukr 
ing  firm  of  the  Godsons.  I  had 
changed  some  diamonds  into  gcMf. 
for  which,  indeed,Igota  rare  prioe; 
but  the  rest  I  sealed  up  in  a 
casket  with  some  other  properigr 
at  the  aforesaid  bankers,  flM 
Grodsons  of  Lombard-street.  And, 
indeed,  though  I  might  be  in  a 
sore  strait,  I  should  have  a  mortil 
fear  of  resorting  to  that  caakei; 
for  my  mind  grievously  misdonbia 
but  some  of  the  jewelry  wen 
misbegotten  by  piracy  on  the  hiigh 
seas,  and  that  the  last  of  my  days 
might  yet  be  passed  in  Execntioii 
Dock. 

'  So  I  betook  myself  to  mj  ott 
craft  of  the  shipping  bnsineMi 
being  part  mate  and  part  owno^ 
for  I  held  some  fifteen  sixty-fourdta 
of  the  ship.  But  now  I  went  ool 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  not  to  ib0 
West  Indies,  being  desirous  to  pvl' 
the  whole  compass  of  the  etfik. 
between  me  and  the  evil  days  of 
John  Morgan;  and  I  traded 
honestly,  and  not  without  pros- 
perity. Indifferently  honest  was 
I ;  for,  alas,  how  the  potency  of  odr 
old  habits  clings  to  us  most  dosely  i 
For  dealing  with  these  Chineoe 
barbarians  and  their  junks,  we 
Christians  did  not  make  much  ado 
about  cheating  them  in  their  busi- 
ness, or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
cutting  a  few  throats,  if  it  came 
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to  a  figbt ;  and,  indeed,  the  hard 
life  that  I  had  led  told  yeiy  much 
npon  me,  and  made  me  an  old  man 
before  my  time.     And  in  tliese 
!£a8t  Indies  it  was  my  ^ad  chance 
to  be  wrecked,   not    on  snch  a 
6weet    delicious    island    as    that 
cayo  of  which  I  spoke,  and  whose 
woods  and  streams  I  sometimes  see 
in  my  dreams;    but  upon  a  low 
sandy  bar  beneath  a  torrid  sun, 
from  which   I  and  others  were 
fetched  off,  when  nigh  to  death,  by 
a  companion  vessel  that  had  been 
searching  for  its   consort.     And 
coming  home  in  a  yery  weak  state, 
there  were  two  great  shocks  which 
happened  to  me,   and  which  at 
that  time  I  could  hardly  bear. 
For  going  to   Godsons'  bank  in 
Xiojnbard-street  upon  my  route,  I 
found  with   infinite   dismay,  that 
the  said  bank  had  totally  disap- 
peared.    The  offices  were  turned 
into  gay  shops  with  a  warehouse 
OTerhead.     They  had   yery  little 
money  of  mine  then ;  and,  indeed, 
my   purpose    was    not    to    draw 
money,  but  to  pay  it  in.     But 
though  I  had  no  money  there,  to 
speak    of,    still    there    was    my 
precious  casket^  which   had  been 
in  their  charge  for  so  many  years. 
And   how  the  thing  happened  I 
never  rightly  knew.     Whether  it 
was  by    bankruptcy    or   roguery 
that  the  bank  had   stopped,   or 
whether,  as  I  heard  a  rumour,  the 
bank  had  transferred  its  business 
beyond  seas,  I  knew  not ;  for  I  was 
weak  and  ill,   and   had    neither 
time  nor  temper  for  the  business, 
nntii  first  I  should  come  to  my 
borne.  And,  indeed,  I  was  sick  and 
tired  of  the  sad  history  belonging 
to  that  casket,  and  was  not  without 
fears  that  it  might,  eyen  yet,  bring 
me  into   trouble.    And  when   I 
came  home  flb  my  house  below 
Penpole  Heights  there  was  yet  a 
greater  shock  and  trouble  for  me. 
For  your  mother,  my  son,  was 
gone,  and  you  were  left^  a  weak 


wailing  babe,  in  her  place.  She 
had  died  in  giviug  you  birth.  My 
wife  left  a  message  that  she  hoped 
that  I  would  not  bring  you  up  to 
a  seafaring  life.  And,  perhaps,  in 
the  tossing  of  my  dreams,  I  had 
used  strange  words  which  had  let 
her  too  much  into  the  secrets  of 
the  past,  from  which  a  pure  and 
quiet  woman  would  naturally 
shrink. 

'  And  now  I  am  a  poor  decrepid 
man,  and  the  sundial  of  my  days 
is  darkening  fast.  And  I  some- 
times go  to  those  hot  wells  at 
Clifton,  not  far  from  here,  to  see 
if  they  will  restore  me ;  and  there 
I  creep  slowly  beneath  the  huge 
cliffs  where  the  sunshine  strikes 
warm  from  the  rock.  I  am  not 
without  a  hope  that  I  may  yet 
meet  your  mother,  my  good  Agnes 
and  good  angeL  For  albeit  I  am 
the  worst  of  sinners  next  to  John 
Morgan — and,  indeed,  I  may  be  far 
worse  than  he,  for  he  neyer  had 
good  mother  or  good  wife  that  I 
heard  of,  such  as  haye  been  mine — 
yet  I  know  that  there  are  no  sins 
which  may  not  be  forgiyen  through 
the  Redeemer,  to  whom  I  acted  so 
badly  in  my  best  days,  when  I  was 
well  and  strong,  and  who  has 
treated  me  so  kindly  in  my  worst, 
when  I  am  weak  and  ailing  and 
dying.  But  I  leaye  these  lines  for 
you,  my  boy,  who  will  not  be  able 
to  read  them  until  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  that  I  may  giye  effect  to 
your  mother's  thoughts  respecting 
you,  and  that  you  may  know  and 
ayoid  the  hardships  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  seafaring  life. 

'  Henry  Delorme.* 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  and 
memorable  letter,  which  I  here 
insert  for  the  sake  of  yery  curious 
circumstances  which  happened 
afterwards. 

I  remember  so  well  the  first 
Christmas-eye  that  I  spent  with 
the  Delormes  alter  the  memorable 
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summer  erening  in  which  we  first 
read  the  pirate's  manuscript.  It 
was  a  pleasant  Christmas-eve,  but 
Flora  looked  sad,  and  Jack  found 
out  that  things  were  not  going 
Teiy  well  with  the  Delormes  :  the 
short  supplies  of  money  were 
shorter  even  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  meeting  those  bills 
which  Christmas  always  brings 
with  it.  So  Jack  and  I  each  con- 
trived a  hamper,  he  of  fish  and  I 
of  fowl  and  game,  which  we  sent 
them  with  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  we  had  in  return  been 
duly  invited  to  partake  thereof  on 
the  Christmas-eve.  By  this  time 
I  was  following  very  fast  on  the 
precedent  set  by  Jack,  and  if  I  was 
not  formally  engaged  to  Fanny, 
was  very  much  on  the  way  towards 
it  Those  dear  genial  old  De- 
lormes thought  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  young 
people  should  fall  in  love  with  each 
other  and  come  together  in  good 
time,  and  had  no  idea  in  the  world 
that  their  two  lovely  daughters 
were,  in  fact,  disguised  princesses, 
and  were  a  great  deal  too  good 
for  the  likes  of  me  and  Jack. 

Somehow  our  talk  that  Christ- 
mas-eve went  back  to  the  manu- 
script of  the  old  repentant  pirate. 

'  How  I  should  like  some  of  the 
old  rascal's  diamonds  to  put  in  my 
hair  to-night  1*  said  my  Fanny. 

'  My  mouth  quite  watered  when 
he  talked  about  the  silks,*  exclaimed 
Flora.  'They  have  gone  into 
dust  anyhow.' 

'  And  only  to  think,'  said  Jack 
philosophically,  '  of  that  little  beg- 
gar of  a  child  to  whom  he  left  the 
letter  being  the  great-great-great- 
grandfather  of  yon  young  ladies.' 

'  And  the  letter  itself  being  read 
about  once  in  a  hundred  years,' 
said  Flora.  '  Papa  dear,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  give  your  children  a 
lot  of  diamonds  to  wear  in  the 
evenings  at  their  little  parties  1* 


'  Diamonds,'  said  Jack,  <  are  all 
rubbish.  The  difference  between 
a  diamond  and  a  coal  is  an  accident 
of  an  accident.  Yon  may  set  it  on 
fire,  and  i^  will  go  off  in  a  thin 
vapour  and  a  rather  pungent 
smell' 

'  Still  if  I  had  them,'  said  De- 
lorme  pSre,  '  yon  gentlemen  should 
not  smoke  them  away,  nur  yon 
girls  wear  them  in  your  hair.  I 
would  buy  an  estate  with  them.  I 
knew  a  diamond  necklace  sold 
across  a  jeweller's  counter  for 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.' 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  flash 
of  inspiration  darted  through  my 
mind. 

'  Suppose  that  casket  of  dia- 
monds is  still  in  existence,  all  lis- 
tened up  and  sealed,  and  waiting 
for  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
per owner  to  claim  it.' 

'  O,  that  would  be  too  lovely ." 
said  Fanny.  '  You  don't  suppose 
that  a  lot  of  diamonds  would  go 
begging  about  the  world  for  two  or 
three  centuries.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Jack,  '  the  dia- 
monds have  been  turned  into 
money  hundreds  of  years  ago^  and 
the  money  has  been  all  spent 
And  of  course  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations would  bar  all  claim.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Flora,  '  I  have 
got  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  fa- 
mous letter  may  be  no  real  letter 
at  all  It  may  be  somebody  in- 
dulging in  an  attempt  at  British 
fiction.* 

'  I  never  heard  of  any  one  im- 
pugning the  authenticity  of  the 
letter,'  said  Mr.  Delorme.  'The 
letter's  right  enough.' 

Hitherto  I  had  only  known  of 
the  letter  through  the  copy.  I  now 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  original.  The  obscure  charac- 
ters, so  quaintly  fd^rmed,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  oomparatiye  antiquity. 

That  night  I  fell  into  a  train  of 
thought  upon  the  subject  The 
letter  was  doubtleas  genuine.    The 
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contents  were  precisely  as  tme, 
though  written  two  centuries  ago, 
as  if  written  only  forty-eight  hours 
ago.     At  that  time  there  was  in 
existence  a  casket  containing  dia- 
monds belonging   to   Henry  De- 
lorme.     At  the  present  time  was 
there  any  chance  of  the  diamonds 
being  in  existence,  or  any  chance 
of    the     Delormes    ever    getting 
that  casket  into  their  possession? 
Eridently  the    original   Delorme 
had    thought    that    his    banking 
house  had  failed.     But  he  had  also 
suggested  another  and  more  farour- 
able    explanation,   ue,    that    the 
bank  had  only  shifted  its  quarters. 
Then  I  had  a  wonderful  idea  of  the 
permanence  of  English  institutions. 
A  great  Frenchman  once  made  a 
journey  to  England  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
bread  and  beer  bequeathed  to  tra- 
vellers past  St.  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester, five  hundred  years  ago, 
was  still  given  away  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  bequest.     Such  is 
the   English  genius   for    leaving 
things  alone,  that  if  the  casket  had 
never  been  asked  for  it  might  have 
slumbered    undisturbed    for    any 
conceivable  time.     Of  course,  how- 
ever, there  were  two  considerations 
whidh  militated   strongly  against 
any  illusory  hopes.  There  was  the 
fact  that  Godsons'  bank  had  dis- 
appeared.    Then  again,  if  it  had 
disappeared    only    to    revive    in 
another   direction,  of  course    the 
ceUars  would  have  been  systemati- 
cally overhauled,  and  a  treasure  of 
this  sort  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  come  into  the  legitimate  pos- 
session of  the  bank.     Was  it  pos- 
sible, by  any  rare  concatenation 
of  such  circumstances, — such  as 
might  happen,  in  fact,  though  they 
might  be  too  daring  for  fiction, — 
that  these  diamonds  might  be  yet 
in  existence,  and  that  my  darling 
Fanny  might  have  her  share  of 
them,  to  turn  into  cash  or  to  wear 
in  her  hair  as  she  liked  best) 


I  turned  the  idea  over  in  what, 
to  use  Lord  Westbury's  formula, 
'  I  was  pleased  to  call  my  mind.' 
It  was  so  seldom  that  I  got  an 
idea,  that  I  naturally  wushtd  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  My  idee 
fixe — a  mild  species  of  monomania 
— was  that,  though  there  were  ten 
thousand  chances  against  it,  there 
was  yet  the  chance  that  something 
might  be  heard  about  the  casket 
of  diamonds.  At  all  events  I 
should  find  it  an  interesting  amuse- 
ment to  look  into  matters. 

I  told  Jack  Burnett  to  go  to  the 
British  Museum  and  look  matters 
up,  or  employ  somebody  to  look 
matters  up.  The  fate  of  Godsons' 
banking  firm  was  hardly  a  matter 
that  would  leave  no  trace  behind. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Jack  Burnett 
got  somebody  sharper  than  him- 
self to  help  him,  and  I  knew  that 
he  must  have  got  him  cheap.  Any- 
how he  obtained  the  infor(;iation 
that  Grodsons'  firm  did,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  when  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power  for  the  moment 
seem  triumphant,  and  when  some 
of  its  best  customers  were  suspect- 
ed of  compUcity  with  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  betake  itself  to  the  Ba- 
tavian  Eepublic  in  which  it  had  a 
large  connection,  and  resumed  or 
set  up  business  in  Rotterdam. 
Here,  then,  and  without  any  diffi- 
culty to  speak  of,  was  the  very 
clue  that  I  wanted. 

Now,  up  to  that  date,  I  had 
never  been  abroad  at  all  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  humiliating  confession 
to  make ;  but  I  was  a  very  young 
man  then — a  young  bear  with  aU 
my  troubles  before  me — and  I  have 
since  abundantly  retrieved  myself 
in  this  particular.  I  was  to  go 
abroad  for  the  first  time  this  sum- 
mer for  a  short  holiday,  and  I  was 
determined  that  I  would  see  Hol- 
land and  the  Rhine.  Consequently 
any  inquiries  at  Rotterdam  would 
be  all  in  the  day's  work,  so  to 
speak.     In  some  points  of  view  I 
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would  ratlier  haye  spent  my  holi- 
day in  London,  near  Fanny ;  but 
then  I  told  myself  that  I  was  going 
abroad  in  Fannj's  own  interests. 

There  is  something  yeiy  inter- 
esting in  goiog  abroad  for  Uie  first 
time.  You  may  make  hundreds 
of  journeys  afterwards,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  that  first  journey. 
Eotterdam,  with  its  watery  ways, 
is  only  inferior  to  Venice  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  its  reminiscences. 
The  low  shore,  with  its  windmills 
and  yast  meadow-reaches,  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  me.  The 
ranges  of  tall  houses  by  the  shadow- 
ed canals,  the  quaint  streets,  the 
old  churches,  the  wharfs,  formed 
a  sight  photographed  for  eyer  on 
the  mental  retina.  There  was  the 
statue  of  the  great  Erasmus  hold- 
ing an  iron  book ;  and  my  compa- 
nion told  me  that  the  legend  was 
that  once  a  year — at  the  time  of 
Christmas  or  the  New  Year — ^he 
turned  oyer  a  page  of  the  iron 
book ;  and  that  when  the  last  page 
was  turned  oyer,  the  end  of  the 
world  would  come.  In  the  steamer 
I  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  Dutchman — there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  it — who  spoke 
English  excellently  weU;  and, 
what  was  more  to  my  purpose,  he 
knew  Rotterdam  thoroughly  well, 
and  through  his  father,  an  exalted 
functionary  of  some  sort  or  other, 
he  could  make  any  inquiry  for  me 
at  the  bankers'.  I  may  mention 
that,  through  the  kindness  of  this 
gentleman,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
discoyering  that  the  Messrs.  God- 
son had  occupied  a  bank  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mynheer  Bondet. 
The  present  Bondet  was  most 
obliging.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and 
hospitality  in  England,  and  that 
he  had  made  a  yow  to  himself  that 
he  would  show  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality to  all  the  English  people 
whom  he  might  eyer  meet.  He 
took  me  to  hub  house,  gaye  me  a 


good  dinner,  showed  me  the  sights, 
and  finally  entered  with  some  kind- 
ness and  a  good  deal  of  internal 
amusement  into  what  he  called  my 
case.  I  mentioned  the  existence 
of  a  small  box  or  casket ;  but  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  enter  apon 
the  nature  of  the  precious  contents. 
I  was  quite  as  fantastic  as  the 
criminal  about  to  be  execated 
proyed  to  be  when  he  was  afraid 
that  his  breakfast  might  disagree 
with  him,  or  that  he  might  catch 
cold  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold. 
Such  a  fantastic  unreality  was 
there  in  the  strict  reticence  which 
I  imposed  on  myself  respecting  the 
contents  of  the  casket 

I  asked  questions  about  the  cha- 
racter of  the  defunct  house  of  the 
Godson  bankers  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  if  I  were  about  to  in- 
trust my  little  all  into  their  keep- 
ing. I  asked  whether  this  yaluable 
casket  might  not  easily  haye  disap- 
peared in  the  process  of  their  flit- 
ting between  London  and  Rotter- 
dam. 

But  of  this  he  would  not  hear 
a  word.  They  were  the  most  care- 
ful and  honourable  bankers  ^that 
had  eyer  existed.  Their  name  was 
still  a  tradition  in  Rotterdam. 

'  Of  course,' said  M.  Bondet^  *  bank- 
ers are  like  other  people,  and  want 
to  get  aU  they  can  for  themselyes. 
Unclaimed  property  in  their  hands 
will  eyentually  come  to  them,  and 
this  is  a  kind  of  loot  that  does 
not  often  happen  to  them,  although 
of  course  it  has  yery  profitably 
happened  to  them  on  yanons  occa- 
sions. But  they  are  not  anxious 
for  any  such  loot,  and  no  deposit 
would  be  parted  with  so  long  as 
there  was  the  faintest  chance  in 
the  world  of  its  being  claimed. 
The  great  Thelusson banking-house 
was  a  remarkable  case.  They 
held  a  great  deal  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  French  noblesse; 
but  a  good  many  of  them  had  th^r 
heads  taken  off,  and  were  unable 
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to  claim  their  own.  For  years 
and  years  their  accounts  were  nerer 
closed.  Bat  the  French  Revola- 
tion  is  a  modem  date.  The  Eng- 
lish Reyolation  belongs  to  ancient 
history.  But  I  can  explain  eyery- 
thing  to  yon.  The  Gk)dson  Com- 
pany stopped  in  Rotterdam  for  a 
long  time.  They  wonld  haye  gone 
back ;  but  your  Qaeen  Anne  came 
to  the  throne,  and  that  reyiyed 
the  hopes  of  the  Pretenders. 
When  things  seemed  firmly  estab- 
lished nnder  the  Honse  of  Hanoyer, 
they  went  back.  Bat  after  a  time 
there  was  a  failare  of  any  direct 
representatiye  of  the  family,  and 
the  last  member  of  the  family 
transferred  the  business  to  the 
well-known  honse  of  the  Stnkeleys. 
They  are  now  London  agents  and 
correspondents ;  and  I  will,  if  yon 
like,  giye  yon  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  them.  They  will  at  least 
be  able  to  assure  you  that  your 
casket  has  been  eaten  aU  up.' 

I  had  rather  a  good  time  of  it 
in  Holland.  I  went  through  their 
galleries,  wondering  greatly  at  their 
conceit  in  haying  hardly  any  pic- 
tures but  their  own,  ignoring  the 
schools  of  other  countries.  I  went 
through  their  cleanly  yiUages,  won- 
dering yeiy  much,  howeyer,  why 
they  did  not  clean  their  faces  as 
well  as  their  windows.  I  partook 
of  the  high-Dutch  cookery,  but 
confess  that  some  of  it  was  so  high 
that  it  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  me.  But  the  thorough  change 
— ^the  change  of  air,  of  people  and 
places,  of  fdl  the  surroundings — 
kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  high 
spirits ;  and  the  amusing  conyiction 
into  which  I  had  gradually  nursed 
myself,  that  I  was  engaged  in  the 
elucidation  of  a  great  historical 
mystery,  gaye  me  a  reserye  of  self- 
importance  on  which  I  fell  back 
wiUi  much  complacency. 

I  was  rather  *diyided  in  my 
swift  mind'  as  to  whether  I  would 
call  on  the  head  of  the  firm  of 


Stukeley  at  the  bank  or  at  his 
priyate  residence  at  Highgate.  It 
seemed  to  me,  howeyer,  that  he 
might  take  it  as  more  friendly  and 
sociable  if  I  did  the  latter.  I  con- 
sidered that  I  might  safely  call 
between  eight  and  nine  of  a  sum- 
mer eyening,  when  a  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  his  dinner  and  to 
be  ready  for  a  chat.  The  banker's 
place  at  Highgate  was  one  of  the 
loyeliest  of  English  homes.  A 
seryant  pointed  him  out  to  me  as 
he  was  walking  alone  in  his  splen- 
did garden,  some  children  playing 
not  far  ofif  from  him.  It  was  not 
without  some  wondering  at  my 
own  temerity  that  I  approached 
the  famous  banker.  In  my  line 
of  life  we  naturally  regarded  him 
as  being  one  of  the  greatest  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  But  he  read  his 
correspondent's  letter  with  an  ex- 
pression of  amused  interest,  and 
was  yery  courteous.  He  gaye  me 
some  of  his  fine  strawberries  in 
the  summerhouse,  with  sherry-and- 
selzter.  When  we  parted,  which 
was  before  yery  long — for  I  knew 
that  the  time  of  such  a  man, 
whether  in  work  or  in  the  rest 
that  prepares  for  work,  is  worth 
banknotes — ^he  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  said, 

*'  Of  course,  you  know,  Mr.  Les- 
lie, that  eyen  if  we  find  the  casket, 
of  which  I  do  not  think  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  the  representatiyes 
of  the  owner  haye  not  the  smallest 
legal  claim  upon  me.  Still, 
that  is  nothings  at  alL  We  are 
not  likely  to  plead  the  Statute. 
It  is  a  yery  curious  history  certain- 
ly ;  but  such  a  history  only  gets  a 
prosperous  denouement  in  fiction. 
Howeyer,  if  you  like  to  giye  me  a 
call  in  the  City  in  about  a  week's 
time,  I  shall  probably  be  able  to 
find  some  trace  of  the  transaction. 
I  confess  that  Ishould  like  to  yerify 
that  extraordinary  letter  of  which 
you  haye  been  speakmg.' 
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It  was  rather  annoying,  that 
mention  of  a  week*8  delay.  My 
holiday  was  over,  and  I  should 
have  to  ask  for  a  prolongation  of 
the  holiday,  which,  for  very  satis- 
factory reasons  to  my  own  mind, 
I  was  unwilling  to  do.  But  stall 
there  seemed  no  alternative.  I 
may  mention  that  in  a  few  days' 
time  I  had  a  singularly  disagree- 
able letter  from  my  office-people, 
saying  that  as  I  had  not  come 
back  at  the  time  arranged  J  need 
not  trouble  myself  to  come  back  at 
all.  I  had  expected  an  official 
wigging,  but  not  to  get  dischaiged 
in  this  way,  and  it  made  me  mad. 

In  a  week's  time  I  went  back 
to  the  banker.  I  was  shown  into 
the  bank-parlour,  an  innermost 
shrine,  which  I  bad  hitherto  only 
contemplated  from  afar  with  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  reverence. 

'Well,  Mr.  Leslie,'  exclaimed 
the  banker,  with  his  cheeiy  voice, 
*  I  am  quite  ready  for  you.  Our 
Mr.  Watkins  has  spent  most  of 
three  days  in  going  through  the 
books.  There  certainly  were  trans- 
actions between  the  firm  of  the 
Godsons  and  Mr.  Delorme.  But 
ages  ago — literally  speaking,  ages 
ago — the  business  was  concluded.' 

I  muttered  the  old  saying,  but 
hardly  so  old  as  the  casket:  '  Bless- 
ed is  he  who  expecteth  nothing, 
for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed.' 
But  Bwift's  apothegm  did  not 
really  apply  to  me,  for  I  had  taught 
myself  to  expect  something ;  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  my  recent 
misfortune  the  hope  had  been  vivi- 
fied. 

'  Here  is  the  final  entry : ''  Account 
closed.  All  papers  destroyed." 
However,  by  other  books,  I  find 
that  there  really  was  a  trifling 
balance  due  to  Mr.  Henry  De- 
lorme, some  fifteen  pounds;  and  if 
the  family  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  claim  it,  on  their  giving 
the  proper  proo&,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  pay  it  over  to  theoL' 


I  was  veiy  much  stmck  with 
the  old  banker's  way  of  looking  at 
things.  If  I  may  be  excused  some- 
thing that  sounds  philosophical,  I 
would  say  that  he  brought  veir 
vividly  before  me  the  continuity  <^ 
the  ages.  He  looked  at  his  busi- 
ness in  its  historic  unity.  Any- 
thing that  affected  the  credit  of 
his  house  was  as  dear  to  him  if  it 
happened  two  hundred  years  ago 
as  if  it  had  happened  only  two 
days  ago.  Then  his  statement 
afforded  a  remarkable  corrobora- 
tion to  Henry  Delorme's  letter. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  his 
letter  inferred  that  his  balance  wis 
very  low,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  put  money  in  and  not  draw  any 
out 

Mr.  Stukeley  showed  me  a  rerj 
old,  very  worn  volume  where  the 
words  he  had  quoted  were  still 
legible  in  faded  red  letters. 

'  And  so  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
hope  for  you,'  said  the  banker. 
'You  see  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  casket  as  that  to  which 
you  refer.' 

*  Tou  mean  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  no  such  casket  was  ever 
deposited  at  Grodsons'  bank.' 

'There  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
circumstance  having  ever  happened. 
Of  course  it  is  hard  to  prove  a 
negative,  but  we  could  not  give 
any  other  reply.' 

And  yet  I  felt  as  certain  as  that 
I  was  standing  there  that  soch  was 
the  casa  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
both  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  and  also  of  the  wonderful 
fairness  and  honesty  of  this  andent 
firm. 

'  One  thing  is  just  possible^' 
continued  the  banker.  '  Delorme 
might  have  left  it  here  as  a  parcel, 
and  may  simply  have  taken  a  re- 
ceipt for  it.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  an  entry 
of  such  a  transaction  in  some  book 
which  in  the  course  of  years  may 
have  been  lost     But  we  have  do 
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sach  entiy,  and  no  knowledge  of 
any  snch  casket' 

Bat  a  ray  of  hope  was  breaking 
upon  me,  and,  like  a  drowning 
man,  I  was  clinging  to  this  new 
straw  that  was  thrown  in  my  way. 
'  I  suppose  that  yoa  haye  cellars 
where  yoa  stow  away  things  that 
are  left  here  by  your  customers  V 

^Certainly  we  have.  Would 
you  like  to  take  a  look  at  them  ) 
They  are  really  curious.  And  it 
singularly  happens  that  we  have 
a  regular  turn  out  to-day.  The 
Board  of  Works  require  a  portion 
of  our  present  premises,  and  we 
have  nearly  finished  constructing 
new  ones.' 

He  called  a  clerk  and  a  ser- 
yant,  and  proceeded  to  descend  a 
dark  narrow  staircase  into  the 
bank-cellar.  The  cellar  lay  under 
the  main  street.  A  subdued  mur- 
mur of  the  heavier  traffic  overhead 
came  to  us.  60  in  the  Botallack 
mine,  where  the  ramifications  of 
the  mine  extend  beyond  the  shore, 
beneath  the  sea,  you  hear  the 
plunge  of  the  surge  upon  the  shore 
just  over  your  Kead.  80  the  human 
tide  came  and  went  incessantly 
above  the  dark  quiet  cellar,  so 
completely  cut  ofif  from  all  com- 
munication with  London  town. 

In  part  the  cellar  was  like  a 
lawyer's  office.  It  had  boxes  of 
deeds  with  names  on  them.  In 
this  kind  of  matter  lawyers  and 
bankers  have  frequently  to  go 
shares.  Then  there  were  various 
heavy  cases  of  platCg  Some  chests 
had  been  left  because  lawsuits  were 
pending  respecting  the  ownership ; 
in  other  instances  families  had 
broken  up  their  home  and  had 
gone  abroad;  in  some  cases  pro- 
perty had  been  taken  to  the  bank 
for  fear  of  burglars.  There  were 
various  other  articles  which  I 
thought  would  more  fitly  have 
found  their  place  in  some  reposi- 
tory, objects  of  art  and  vertii.  The 
banker  told  me  that  one  poor  man 


had  left  a  manuscript  poem  there, 
which  the  author  firmly  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  treasure  in  all 
the  edifice.  Altogether  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  valuables  stored  away,  although 
my  eye  detected  nothing  of  that 
imaginary  picture  which  I  had  so 
often  depicted  in  it.  Neither  were 
there  any  of  those  bars  and  ingots 
of  the  precious  metals  which  I 
imagined  would  be  found  in  a 
banker's  cellar. 

'  I  had  intended  to  make  a  clear- 
ance to-day,'  said  the  banker. 

The  clerk  remained,  but  the  man 
went  for  another,  as  further  help 
would  be  necessary. 

Then  the  different  articles  were 
overhauled  and  checked  off.    Some 
were  as  fresh  as  paint,  but  others  had 
any  amount  of  rust  and  antiquity 
upon  them. '  For  about  a  couple  of 
hours  the  process  of  sorting  and 
registering    still  went  on.      Mr. 
Stukeley  left  us  to  attend  to  the 
work  of  the  day,  saying  that  he 
would  return  before  lunch.     I  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  whilst 
the  three  bank  servants  continued 
their  work.     By  and  by,  as  a  cor- 
ner became  slightly  exposed,  I  no- 
ticed at  the  end  of  the  cellar  a  kind  of 
depression,  which  might  have  been  a 
broad  gutter  or  channel  to  remove 
any  waste  from  casks,  the  original 
occupants  of  the  cellar.     This  con- 
tained various  ^  empties,'  and  was 
covered  up  to  the  level  of  the  cellar 
by  sand.  At  my  request  these  cases 
were  removed,  as,  indeed,  would 
have  to  be  done   sooner  or  later 
in  the  course  of  the  necessary  altera- 
tions.    We  all  eagerly  scrutinised 
the  spot     Several  cases  had  been 
removed,  and  there  now  appeared 
to  be  only  a  deposit  of  sand  below. 
I  poked  the  bottom  very  deliber- 
ately with  my  stick,  going  over 
every  three  inches.    Then  the  stick 
struck  against  a  hard  substance. 
In  a  moment  I  swooped  down  on 
Ihe  prey,  and  with  infinite  astonish- 
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ment  and  gratification  I  nnearthed 
a  small  wooden  box,  secared  by 
iron  claspB,  and  on  it  the  word 
Delorme  spelt  out  in  nail  letters. 
Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Stokeley 
descended  once  more  into  the  cel- 
lar, and  I  handed  him  the  prize  in 
triumph. 

'And  what  do  you  say  tliis 
wooden  box  contains,  Mr.  Leslie  f 

*  I  have  eyery  reason  to  believe,' 
I  answered,  <  that  the  contents  con- 
sist wholly,  or  in  part,  of  dia- 
monds.' 

'  Diamonds  !*  he  exclaimed,  and 
a  peculiar  light  shone  in  the  bank- 
er's eye.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
thought  of  repentance  passed 
through  the  mind  of  this  upright 
man,  but  bankers  know  fuU  well 
the  value  of  diamonds.  They  may 
be  described  as  the  essence  of  ready 
money.  And  though  there  appears 
to  be  something  of  a  glut  of  them 
in  these  days  from  South  Africa, 
gold  has  increased  much  more  than 
diamonds,  and  the  price  of  them  has 
risen  very  greatly  in  the  market. 

The  kind-hearted  banker  only 
insisted  on  such  proofs  as  would 
be  fully  satisfactory  to  his  owii 
mind.  We  showed  him  the  re- 
pentant pirate's  letter,  which  he 
read  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  showed  him — which  was  easy 
enough  to  do— the  direct  line  of 
descent  in  the  Delorme  family. 
Then  the  casket  was  handed  over. 

My  dear  reader,  you  all  remem- 
ber the  jewel  scene  in  Gounod's 
Faust,  You  possibly  have  seen 
many  a  prima  donna  therein — 
^liolan  -  Carvalho,  for  whom  the 
part  was  originally  designed ;  and 
Patti  and  Albani  and  Nilsson  in 
these  present  days.  How  delicious 
and  delirious  is  Margherita's  hap- 
piness as  she  bursts  into  lyric  rap- 
tures^ as  she  fastens  on  the  neck- 


lace and  earrings  and  bracelets, 
and  her  diamonds  and  her  beauty 
alike  flash  back  in  the  glass.  Not 
otherwise  was  the  innocent  exdled 
happiness  of  Flora  and  Fanny 
over  their  casket  of  jewels.  They 
were  not  so  handsome,  indeed,  as 
a  Mephistopheles  might  have  de- 
vised ;  but  we  considered  that  the 
Mephistopheles  element  had  been 
exorcised,  the  evil  spirit  laid,  what 
time  the  honest  pirate  had  buried 
the  witch's  pearl  necklace  in  the 
earth. 

'  O  you  dearest  clever  boy !'  said 
Fanny,  flmging  her  arms  round 
me,  and  giving  me  the  sweetest 
kisses  which  I  had  ever  had  in  my 
life.  '  You  have  come  among  as 
like  a  fairy  prince,  and  have  made 
us  poor  people  so  rich  and  happy, 
and  I  am  ready  to  marry  yoa  any 
day  that  you  like.' 

The  diamonds  were  converted 
into  all  good  things,  and  although 
the   girls  declare  that  it  was   a 
horrid  shame  to  part  with   such 
beautiful  treasures,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  averse 
to  the  advantages  of  exchange  and 
barter.     There  were  enough  dia- 
monds   for  all    of  us.     On   the 
strength  of  her  share,  my  Fanny — 
that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  James  L^lie 
— drives  a  pair  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ponies  in  the  world.     She 
still  retains  a  few  diamonds  that 
suit  her  matchless  hair  and  eyes, 
and  I  tell  her  that  she  is  to  her  hus- 
band a  treasure  beyond  rubies,  and 
that  she  herself  has  '  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,'  which 
is  better  than  diamonds.  A  monu- 
ment rises  to  the  memory  of  our 
far-off  benefactor  '  by  that  broad 
water  of  the  West,'  and  the  residue 
of  our  family  fortunes  is  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stukeley,  that  best  of 
bankers. 
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It  18  coiioas  to  reflect  how  the 
majority  of  married  oonples  may 
be  said  to  have  drifted  into  the 
wedded  state.  Some  chance  meet- 
ing, some  trifling  circumstance,  is 
in  many  cases  the  commencement 
of  an  acquaintance  that  ripens  into 
a  life-long  union. 

'  That  not  impossible  she 
Who  shall  command  mj  heurt  and  me* 

is  rarely  (save  in  France)  intro- 
duced to  us  in  orthodox  form  as 
our  future  wife.  We  stumble  on 
our  fate  unexpectedly  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten:  a  visit  to  a 
oountiy-hoiise ;  a  shower  of  rain, 
which  induces  us  to  lend  our 
nmbrella  to  a  stranger ;  a  journey 
by  a  public  oonyeyance,-^4dl  these 
may  be  the  flrst  steps  on  the  road 
that  leads  us  into  the  proverbial 
'  hoe  which  has  no  turning.' 

We  sheltered  a  young  lady  from 
a  shower  of  hail  at  a  flower- 
show,  and  little  thought  tJien  tiiat 
ibe  was  the  future  Mrs.  Brown. 
When  we  assisted  that  old  gentle- 
man and  his  daughter  at  the  rail- 
way-station, nothing  was  further 
from  oar  thoughts  than  matri- 
mony; yet  in  another  twelve 
months  that  young  lady  was 
standing  beside  us  in  the  full  glory 
of  white  satin  and  orange-blossoms. 
As  for  accidents,  if  I  ever  met 
widi  one  by  road  or  rail,  and 
was  conveyed  to  a  private  house 
for  recovery  (people  always  are,  in 
novels),  I  diould,  if  a  single  man, 
fidly  ezpeict  that  a  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  house  would  un-^ 
deitake  the  post  of  sick-nurse,  and 
eventually  become  my  wife. 

After  all,  it  was  through  an 
accident  that  I  did  get  married. 
Not  the  orthodox  faU  from  a 
hone,  or  injury  in  a  train;  but  an 
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accident  of  another  kind.     Twenty 
years  ago  I  went   to   my    flrst 
curacy.     I  was  young  then,  and, 
except  for  my  school  and  univer- 
sity career,  had  never  left  home 
before.     I  found  myself  terribly 
lonely  at  first,  at  Martin-on-Sands. 
It  was  a  dull   respectable  little 
watering-place,  on  the  east  coast ; 
with    the    usual    row    of   white 
houaes  with  green  blinds  facing 
the  sea;    the  usual  'esplanade/ 
the  usual  little  shops  where  shell 
ornaments  were  sold.     It  was  an 
intensely  quiet  place;  its  inhabit- 
ants proudly    boasted   that  'no 
excursiomsts  ever  came  there/  in- 
deed there  was  nothing  to  attract 
them.     There  are  two  types   of 
English  seaside  resorts:  the  gay 
and  noisy,  where  donkeys,  bands, 
and  niggers  flourish ;  and  the  quiet 
spots  like  Martin-on-Sands,  where 
existence  is  peaceful,  not  to  say 
stagnant.       People     with     large 
faimlies  came  to  us  during  the 
smnmer  and  autunm,  lodgings  and 
provisions  being  reasonable,  and 
the  sands  afifording  capital  play- 
grounds for  the  children ;  but  the 
town  was  not  a  lively  residence  at 
the  best  of  times.    The  vicar  was 
an  old  man  greatly  afflicted  with 
gout,  and  the  chief  work  of  the 
parish  devolved  on  his  curate ;  but 
there  was  not  very  arduous  toil 
for  either  of  us.     Most  of  the 
townspeople  had  realised  the  Wise 
Man's  wish,  and  possessed '  neither 
poverty  nor  riches/  Except  season 
visitors  we  had  few  gentry  among 
us;  small  lodging-house  keepers, 
shop  -  keepers,     and    fisher  -  folk 
making  up  the  bulk  of  our  popula- 
tion.   At  the  same  time  we  had 
hardly    any  actual    poor.      The 
fishers  weroi  as  a  class,  quiet  hard- 
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workmg  people,  and  seemed  able 
to  earn  enough  to  keep  theniBelyes 
and  families  in  fair  comfort  Of 
coarse  there  was  the  osnal  routine 
of  parish  work,  chnrch  services 
and  school,  sick  and  aged  people 
to  visit ;  bat  I  fonnd  my  time 
certainly  not  too  weU  filled.  Mr. 
Gray,  the  incumbent,  disliked  any- 
thing neWy  and  would  not  have 
permitted  any  additions  to  the 
usual  round  of  my  parochial 
labours;  so  I  found  plenty  of 
leisure  in  which  to  be  dull  We 
were  a  large  merry  family  at 
home ;  and  sometimes,  sitting  by 
myself  in  my  lodgings,  evening 
after  evening,  time  went  slowly 
enough.  A  few  months  after  my 
instalment  in  my  new  post,  I 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  married 
sister  to  come  to  Martin-on-Sands 
with  her  children.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a  pleasant  change  for  me, 
and  nearly  every  evening  I  used 
to  go  round  to  her  lodgings  to 
enjoy  a  chat  with  her  and  a  romp 
with  the  children,  with  whom  I 
was  a  great  favourite. 

One  dark  autumn  evening  I  had 
started  out  later  than  usual — ^a 
visit  to  a  sick  man  had  detained 
me;  but  I  was  anxious  not  to 
omit  my  usual  call,  as  Helen  was 
to  return  to  London  the  next  day. 
I  hurried  along  the  neat  row  of 
houses  which  formed  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  our  town,  and 
rapped  at  the  well-known  door. 
'  You  need  not  announce  me,'  I 
said,  passing  the  neatmaidservant ; 
^I  am  expected;'  and  I  hurried 
up-stairs.  Just  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room door  lay  a  large  black- 
fyr  Tugf  which  I  had  never  ob- 
served before.  As  I  looked  at 
it  the  idea  struck  me  that  I  might 
make  a  brilliant  entrance  into  the 
room  on  this  farewell  visit.  It  was 
past  seven  o'clock ;  all  the  children 
would  be  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  their  tea.  I  would 
enter  in  the  character  of  a  bear. 


Wrapping  myself  in  the  rug,  I 
opened  the  door  and  crawled  in  on 
all-fours,  emitting  sundry  growl- 
ing sounds.  A  scream  greeted 
me — that  was  to  be  expected; 
but  in  place  of  the  laughter  thai 
ought  to  have  succeeded  it,  I  was 
terrified  to  hear  a  shrill  female 
voice,  certainly  not  Helen's,  ex- 
claiming, '  Thieves  1  Morder !  Bose, 
Maria  !  help,  help  !' 

Stunned  for  a  moment,  I  hastily 
began  to  disengage  the  bear-dress  ; 
and  when  I  got  the  length  of  my 
knees  with  my  head  free,  to  mj 
dismay,  found  myself  in  a  strange 
room,  with  two  strange  ladies 
standing  opposite ;  one  young  and 
very  pretty,  the  other  a  mudi 
older  one,  who  stood  intrenched 
behind  a  chair,  in  which  she  had 
doubtless  been  peacefully  dosing 
until  disturbed  by  my  abrupt  entry. 
It  must  have  been  a  shock  to  her 
to  be  awoke  from  tranquil  repose 
by  the  sight  of  a  strange  animal 
crawling  in  at  the  door,  nor  was 
the  discovery  that  the  animal  was 
a  strange  man  likely  to  reassure 
her.  As  for  myself — a  German 
author  has  noted  in  his  diary  that 
at  a  certain  date  he  '  behaved  as  a 
fool' — I  certainly  passed  a  similar 
mental  verdict  on  myself.  I  had 
evidently  entered  a  wrong  house 
by  mistake,  and  played  what 
looked  like  a  practical  joke  on  an 
entire  stranger.  It  was  a  dignified 
and  pleasant  position  for  the  curate 
of  the  parish  to  find  himself  in !  If 
the  story  spread  to  the  rector's 
earsl  Mr.  Gray  was  a  starch- 
ed specimen  of  the  old  school  of 
frigid  politeness,  who  abominated 
levity  of  demeanour,  and  I  am 
sure  would  not  have  crawled  on 
^  all-fours  had  his  life  depended 
upon  it.  I  was  young*  and  shy, 
and  my  absurd  position  was  really 
no  joke  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  could 
find  breath  I  essayed  to  explain 
matters  to  the  frightened  and  irate 
old  lady.     I  apologised  most  hum- 
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bij  for  my  intrafiioD,  explained  my 
mbtake;  but  my  efforts  were  iU 
reoeiyed.  I  foond  an  ally,  how- 
erer,  in  the  shape  of  the  sweet- 
looking  girly  who  endearoored  to 
mollify  the  old  lady's  wrath,  ac- 
cepted my  apologies  smilingly^  and 
joined  me  in  every  possible  way  in 
trying  to  soothe  her  angry  relatire. 

'  It*s  all  a  mistake,  anntie,'  she 
whispered.  '  Don't  you  see  it's  Mr. 
Morley,  oar  curate  X 

'And  more  shame  for  him  to 
play  sach  a  vulgar  ungentlemanly 
trick  !'  retorted  the  old  dame,  not 
to  be  so  easily  mollified. 

'  Madam,  you  cannot  think  I 
intended  to  alarm  you  thus,'  I 
stammered,  wishing  I  could  sink 
into  the  floor.  <  I  unfortunately 
mistook  the  house;  I  was  intending 
to  make  a  little  diversion  for  my 
nephews  and  nieces.' 

*  Is  there  not  a  number  on  my 
door,  sir?  Could  you  not  have 
ascertained  that  you  had  entered 
the  right  house  before  commencing 
this  buffoonery  ?  Yery  unbecoming 
for  a  clergyman  in  any  case,  in 
my  judgment' 

'  O  anntie !'  whispered  the  young 
lady,  her  face  flushing.  Then  turn- 
ing to  me,  she  said  gently,  'My 
aunt  is  not  strong,  and  this  has 
startled  her;  but  I  am  sure  the 
mistake  was  quite  accidental  on 
your  part' 

How  grateful  I  felt  to  her  fer 
those  kind  words  I 

'  Sir,'  said  the  old  lady,  eyeing 
nae  severely  through  her  spectacles, 
'  as  my  niece  appears  to  know  you, 
and  states  that  you  are  the  curate 
of  this  parish,  I  suppose  I  am 
bound  to  acquit  you  of  intentions 
of  robbery,  which  your  extraordi- 
nary conduct  at  first  suggested. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  any  gentleman* in  your 
position  exhibiting  himself,  even 
to  juvenile  relatives,  in  the  foolish, 
the  undignified  manner  in  which 
joa  entered  this  room«     I  should 


have  imagined  that  Mr.  Qray 
would  have  selected  an  assistant 
of  less  levity  of  character.  My 
nerves  have  received  a  severe  shock, 
and  as  you  are  now  aware  that 
this  is  not  the  house  you  intended 
to  visit,  perhaps  you  will  leave  us.' 

I  blundered  through  a  few 
more  apologies,  and  went  out  terri- 
bly crestfallen,  though  the  young 
lady  bowed  and  smiled  as  we 
parted.  Evidently  she  was  not 
offended. 

Helen  received  the  news  of  my 
adventure  with  peals  of  laaghter. 

'  Charlie,  Charlie !  that  you 
should  have  selected  old  Mrs.  Pig- 
got  of  all  people  to  play  this  trick 
upon  !  You  are  an  unlucky  fellow  1' 

*  Do  you  know  the  old  lady,  then  V 

*  Only  by  repute.  She  comes 
here  every  year,  and  has  often 
lodged  with  my  landlady.  She  is 
really  a  kind-hearted  old  soul,  I 
believe,  but  has  a  very  crusty 
temper.' 

'I  can  vouch  for  that,'  I  an- 
swered ruefully. 

*  0,  if  I  had  only  been  there  !' 
cried  Helen,  going  off  into  fresh 
peals  of  laughter.  'Poor  dear 
Charlie  crawling  in,  and  old  Mrs. 
Piggot's  wrath — what  an  intro- 
duction to  one  of  your  parish- 
ioners !  I  wonder  if  the  old  lady 
will  ever  forgive  you.' 

She  did  one  day.  Probably 
the  reader  guesses  the  sequel  of 
my  story.  I  made  Helen  call  on 
the  offended  dame  next  day,  and 
she  succeeded  in  making  my  peace 
so  well  that  I  was  allowed  to  present 
my  apologies  in  person  afterwards. 

Then  I  called  occasionally ;  of 
course  on  each  occasion  seeing 
Miss  Rose,  the  old  lady's  niece. 
Then,  as  Fate  willed  it,  Mrs.  Pig- 
got  fell  ill,  and  took  a  fancy  to 
winter  at  Martin-on-Sands.  Of 
course  Miss  Rose  and  I  met 
frequently  during  these  months. 
A  friendship  grew  up  between  us ; 
friendship    often    ripens    into    a 
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deeper  feeling.  Jast  a  year  after 
my  abmpt  entrance  into  Mn. 
Piggot^  drawing-room,  I  married 
mj  Boae.  The  old  lady  agreed 
at  last — ^I  think  she  had  her  doubts 
about  my  '  steadiness  of  conduct ;' 
bat  although  only  a  cnrate  I  had 
a  comfortable  prirate  income  to 
offer  Rose,  who  had  hitherto  been 
a  pensioner  on  her  aunt,  and  this 
drcomstance  may  hare  weighed 
in  my  faroor. 


It  is  a  long  time  once  oar 
weddmg-day ;  bat  as  I  look  back 
I  fed  gratefal  to  the  aoddeat 
which  was  instramental  in  bestow- 
ing on  me  the  sweetest  and  dearest 
wife  that  erer  blessed  a  man's 
home. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  not 
adyise  my  readers  to  enter  straoge 
houses  wrapped  in  rugs,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  another  Eose. 
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Your  lips  are  like  berries,  so  red  and  so  small — 
Like  holly,  they^re  not  to  be  played  with  at  all ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  mistletoe,  dreamy  and  kind, 
Yet  they  beam  with  the  mischief  that's  Itirking  behind ; 
Your  hair,  when  it's  properly  padded  and  curled, 
Is  like  nothing  I  ever  yet  saw  in  the  world. 
Sure  the  charms  that  Dame  Nature  presented  to  you 
Must  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  intended  for  twa 

No  doubt  there  are  women  as  tender  and  true, 
Still  the  best  of  them's  but  a  poor  copy  of  you ; 
Though  greater  the  charms  of  their  beauty  may  be. 
Yet  somdbow  they  never  seem  greater  to  me. 
And  if  they  competed  with  you,  I  should  say 
You  would  win  with  hands  down,  pulling  hard,  all  the  way; 
For  the  light  of  your  eyes  and  the  bloom  of  your  skin 
Are  merely  an  index  of  what  is  within. 

You  have  faults,  I  admit ;  but  they're  all  of  that  kind 
That  no  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  mind. 
You  are  sweeter  than  angels ;  yet  neyer  so  pleased 
As  when  you  are  teazing,  and  I'm  being  teazed. 
You  would  break  my  old  heart  with  a  smile  and  a  pat. 
But  you  cannot,  because  you're  made  nuncemeat  of  that 
You  are  cruel  and  kind,  you  are  pleasant  and  vexed ; 
You're  a  martyr  one  moment,  a  tyrant  the  next. 

Still  I  love  you  most  truly ;  I  know  there  is  not 

Your  equal  on  earth,  spite  of  blemish  and  blot 

Though  your  temper  is  warm  when  you're  not  at  your  best, 

Like  the  sour  in  the  lemon,  it  only  adds  zest 

Though  your  anger  lights  quickly,  it  soon  smoulders  down, 

And*  the  sunshine  breaks  out  through  the  doud  of  your  fioim: 

And  though  you  are  constantly  saying,  ^  We'll  part  f 

I  know  you  are  fond  of  me  down  in  your  heart 
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*  BsroRB  commencing  mj  stor j,  I 
wish  to  state  it  is  perfectly  trae  in 
eyerj  particular.' 

'  We  quite  miderstand  that/ 
said  the  sceptic  of  oar  party,  who 
was  wont,  in  the  security  of  friendly 
interconrse,  to  characterise  all  snch 
prefisces  as  mere  introdactions  to 
some  tremendous  hlank,  hlank, 
blank,  which  trio  the  reader  can  fill 
up  at  his  own  pleasure  and  leisure. 

On  the  Occasion  ia  question, 
however,  we  had  donned  our  best 
behaviour,  a  garment  which  did 
not  sit  ungracefully  on  some  of  us; 
and  our  host,  who  was  about  to 
dnw  .out  from  the  stores  of 
memory  one  narrative  for  our  en- 
tertainment, was  scarcely  the  per- 
son before  whom  even  Jack  Hill 
would  have  cared  to  express  his 
cynical  and  unbelieving  views. 

We  were  seated,  an  incongruous 
company  of  ten  persons,  in  the 
best  room  of  an  old  manse  among 
the  Scottish  hills.  Accident  had 
thrown  us  together,  and  accident 
had  driven  us  under  the  minister's 
hospitable  roof.  Cold,  wet,  and 
hungry,  drenched  with  rain,  sorely 
beaten  by  the  wind,  we  had  crowd- 
ed through  the  door  opened  by  a 
friendly  hand,  and  now,  wet  no 
longer,  the  pangs  of  hunger  as- 
suaged with  smokidg  rashers  of 
haoa,  poached  eggs,  and  steaming 
potatoes,  we  sat  around  a  blazing 
fire  drinking  toddy  out  of  tumblers, 
whilst  the  two  ladies  who  graced 
the  assemblage  partook  of  a  mo- 
dicum of  th^  same  beverage  from 
wine-glasses. 

Everything  was  eminently  com- 
fortable, but  done  upon  the  most 
correct  principles.    Jack  could  no 


more  have  taken  it  upon  him  to 
shock  the  minister's  ear  with 
some  of  the  opinions-  he  aired  in 
Fleet-street  than  he  could  have 
asked  for  more  whisky  with  his 
water. 

*  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,'  con- 
tinued the  minister,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  '  I  can't 
explain  it  I  cannot  even  try  to 
explain  it.  I  will  tell  the  story 
exactly  as  it  occurred,  and  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  deductions 
from  it.' 

None  of  us  answered.  We  fell 
into  listeniqg  attitudes  instantly, 
and  eighteen  eyes  fixed  themselves 
by  one  accord  upon  our  host. 

He  was  an  old  man,  but  hale. 
The  weight  of  eighty  winters  had 
whitened  his  head,  but  not  bent  it. 
He  seemed  yoang  as  any  of  us — 
younger  than  Jack  Hill,  who  was 
a  reviewer  and  a  newspaper  hack, 
and  whose  way  through  life  had 
not  been  altogether  on  easy  lines. 

'  Thirty  years  ago,  upon  a  cer- 
tain Friday  morning  in  August,' 
began  the  minister,  '  I  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  in  the  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  passage  where 
you  ate  your  supper,  when  the 
servant-girl  came  in  with  a  letter 
she  eaid  a  laddie,  all  out  of  breath, 
had  brought  over  from  Dendeldy 
Manse.  ''  He  was  bidden  rin  a' 
the  way,"  she  went  on,  **  and  he's 
fairly  beaten." 

'  I  told  her  to  make  the  mes- 
senger sit  down,  and  put  food  be- 
fore him;  and  then,  when  she 
went  to  do  my  bidding,  proceeded, 
I  must  confess  with  some  curiosity, 
to  break  the  seal  of  a  missive  for- 
warded in  such  hot  haste. 
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'It  was  from  the  mimster  at 
Dendeldy,  who  had  been  newly 
chosen  to  occnpj  the  pulpit  h^ 
father  occupied  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more. 

'  The  call  from  the  congregation 
originated  rather  out  of  respect 
to  the  father's  memory  than  any 
extraordinary  liking  for  ihe  son. 
He  had  been  reared  for  the  most 
part  in  England,  and  was  somewhat 
distant  and  formal  in  his  manners  ; 
and,  though  full  of  Greek  and  Latin 
aud  Hebrew,  wanted  the  true 
Scotch  accent  that  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  those  accustomed 
to  the  broad,  honest,  tender  Scot- 
tish tongue. 

'  His  people  were  proud  of  him, 
but  they  did  not  just  like  all  his 
ways.  They  could  remember  him 
a  lad  running  about  the  whole 
country-side,  and  they  could  not 
understand,  and  did  not  approve 
of,  his  holding  them  at  arm's- 
length  and  shutting  himself  up 
among  his,  books,  and  refusing 
their  hospitality,  and  sending  out 
word  he  was  busy  when  maybe 
some  very  decent  man  wanted 
speech  of  him.  I  had  taken  upon 
myself  to  point  out  that  I  thought 
he  was  wrong,  and  that  he  would 
alienate  his  flock  from  him.  Per- 
haps it  was  for  this  yery  reason, 
because  I  was  blunt  and  plain, 
he  took  to  me  kindly,  and  never 
got  on  his  high  horse,  no  matter 
what  I  said  to  him. 

'  Well,  to  return  to  the  letter. 
It  was  written  in  the  wildest  haste, 
and  entreated  me  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  coming  to  him,  as  he 
was  in  the  very  greatest  distress 
and  aiadeiy,  '*  Let  nothing  delay 
you,"  he  proceeded.  *^  If  I  can- 
not speak  to  you  soon  I  believe  I 
shall  go*  out  of  my  senses." 

**  What  could  be  the  matter?"  I 
thought  "  What,  in  all  the  wide 
earth,  could  have  happened  V 

'  I  had  seen  him  but  a  few  days 
^fore,  and  he  was  in  good  health 


and  spirits,  getting  on  better  with 
his  people,  feeling  hopeful  of  so 
altering  his  style  of  preaching  as 
to  touch  their  hearts  more  sensi- 
bly. 

''I  must  lay  adde  Southern 
ideas  as  well  as  accent,  if  I  can/' 
he  went  on,  smiling.  "  Men  who 
live  such  lives  of  hardship  and 
privation,  who  cast  their  seed  into 
the  ground  under  such  rigorous 
skies,  and  cut  their  com  in  fear 
and  trembling  at  the  end  of  late 
uncertain  summers,  who  take  the 
sheep  out  of  the  snow-drifts  and 
carry  the  lambs  into  shelter  beside 
their  own  humble  hearths,  must 
want  a  different  sort  of  seimon 
from  him  who  sleeps  soft  and 
walks  delicately."       * 

'  I  had  implied  something  of  all 
this  myself,  and  it  amused  me  to 
find  my  own  thoughts  come  back 
clothed  in  different  fashion  and 
presented  to  me  as  strapgers. 
Still,  all  I  wanted  was  his  good, 
and  I  felt  glad  he  showed  such 
aptitude  to  learn. 

*What  could  have  happened, 
however,  puzzled  me  sorely.  As 
I  made  my  hurried  preparations 
for  setting  out  I  fairly  perplexed 
myself  with  speculation.  I  went 
into  the  kitchen,  where  his  mes- 
senger was  eating  some  breakfast, 
and  asked  him  if  Mr.  Cawley  was 
ill. 

''  I  dinna  ken,"  he  answered. 
'^  He  mad'  no  complaint,  but  he 
luiked  awfu'  bad,  just  awfu'." 

**  In  what  way  1"  I  inquired. 

''As  if  he  had  seen  a  ghaist," 
was  the  reply. 

'This  made  me  very  uneasy, 
and  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
the  trouble  was  connected  with 
money  matters.  Young  men  will 
be  young  men;'  and  here  the 
minister  looked  significantly  at 
the  callow  bird  of  our  company,  a 
youth  who  had  never  owed  a  six- 
pence in  his  life  or  given  away  a 
cent;  while  Jack  Hill — no  chicken, 
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bj  the  way — was  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  and  ooald  not  keep 
a  sovereign  in  his  pocket,  tbongh 
spending  or  bestowing  it  inrolyed 
going  dumerless  the  next  day. 

*  Yoong  men  will  be  yonDg  men/ 
repeated  the  minister,  in  his  best 
pnlpit  manner  (*  Jast  as  thoagh  any 
one  expected  them  to  be  yonng 
women  1'  gmmbled  Jack  to  me 
afterwards),  'and  I  feared  that 
now  he  was  settled  and  comfort- 
ably off  some  old  creditor  he  had 
been  paying  as  best  he  conld 
might  hare  become  pressing.  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  liabilities 
or,  beyond  the  amonnt  of  the 
stipend  paid  him,  the  state  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs ;  bnt  baring  once 
in  my  own  life  made  myself  re- 
sponsible for  a  debt,  I  was  aware 
of  all  the  troable  patting  yonr 
arm  ont  further  than  yon  can 
draw  it  back  inroWes,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  most  probably  money, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil'  {*  and 
all  good,*  Jack's  eyes  suggested 
to  me), '  was  the  caose  of  my  yonng 
friend's  agony  of  mind.  Blessed 
with  a  large  family — every  one  of 
whom  is  now  alive  and  doing  well, 
I  thank  God,  out  in  the  world — 
yon  may  imagine  I  had  not  much 
opportunity  for  laying  by;  still, 
I  had  put  aside  a  little  for- a  rainy 
day,  and  that  little  I  placed  in  my 
pocket-book,  hoping  even  a  small 
Bom  might  prove  of  use  in  case  of 
emergency.' 

<  Come,  yon  are  a  trump,'  I  saw 
written  plainly  on  Jack  Hill's  face  ; 
and  he  settled  himself  to  listen  to 
the  remainder  of  the  minister's 
story  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
be  considered  other  than  compli- 
mentary. 

Duly  and  truly  I  knew  quite 
well  he  had  already  devoted  the 
first  five-guinea  cheque  he  received 
to  the  poor  of  that  minister's  parish. 

'fiy  the  road,'  proceeded  our 
host,  'Dendeldy  is  distant  from 
here  ten  long  miles,  bnt  by  a  short 


cut  across  the  hills  it  can  be  reached 
in  something  under  six.  For  me 
it  was  nothing  of  a  walk,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  arrived  at  the  manse 
ere  noon.' 

He  paused,  and,  though  thirty 
years  had  elapsed,  drew  a  handker- 
chief across  his  forehead  ere  he 
continued  his  narrative. 

'  I  had  to  climb  a  steep  brae  to 
reach  the  front  door,  but  ere  I 
could  breast  it  my  friend  met  me. 

''Thank  God  you  are  come,"  he 
said,  pressing  my  hand  in  his. 
"  0,  I  am  grateful." 

'  He  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment. His  face  was  of  a  ghastly 
pallor.  His  voice  was  that  of  a> 
person  suffering  from  some  terrible 
shock,  labouring  under  some  awful 
fear. 

''What  has  happened,  Ed- 
ward?' I  asked.  I  had  known 
him  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  "  I 
am  distressed  to  see  you  in  such  a 
state.  Bouse  yourself ;  be  a  man ; 
whatever  may  have  gone  wrong 
can  possibly  be  righted.  I  have 
come  over  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my 
power  for  you.  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  money — " 

"No,  no;  it  is  not  money," 
he  interrupted ;  "  would  that  it 
were  f  and  he  began  to  tremble 
again  so  violently  that  really  he 
communicated  some  part  of  his 
nervousness  to  me,  and  put  me 
into  a  state  of  perfect  terror. 

"  Whatever  it  is,  Cawley,  ont 
with  it,"  I  said ;  "  have  you  mur- 
dered anybody  f 

"  No,  it  b  worse  than  that,"  he 
answered. 

"  But  that's  just  nonsense,"  I 
declared.  "  Are  you  in  your  right 
mind,  do  you  think?" 

"I  wish  I  were  not,"  he  re- 
turned. "  I'd  like  to  know  I  was 
stark  staring  mad;  it  would  be 
happier  for  me— far,  far  happier." 

"  If  you  don't  tell  me  this 
minute  what  is  the  matter,  I  shall 
turn  on  my  heel  and  tramp  my 
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wmy  h6ine  agaiD,"  I  said,  half  in  a 
paasioD,  for  wliat  I  tbought  hia 
folly  angered  me. 

"  Gome  into  the  house,"  he  en- 
treated, "  and  try  to  hare  patience 
with  me ;  for  indeed,  Mr.  Morison, 
I  am  Rorely  tronbled.  I  have  been 
through  my  deep  waters,  and  they 
have  gone  clean  over  my  head." 

'  We  went  into  his  little  study 
and  sat  down.  For  a  while  he  re- 
mained silent,  his  head  resting  upon 
his  hand,  straggling  with  some 
strong  emotion;  bat  after  abont 
fiye  minutes  he  asked,  in  a  low 
subdued  voice, 

"  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  T 

''What  has  my  belief  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  handf*  I  in- 
quired. 

"  It  is  a  dream,  an  awful  dream, 
that  is  troubling  me." 

'  I  rose  from  my  chair. 

<<  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked, 
''you  have  brought  me  from  my 
business  and  my  parish  to  tell  me 
you  have  had  a  bad  dream  f" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  do  mean 
to  say,"  he  answered.  "  At  least, 
it  was  not  a  dream — ^it  was  a 
vision  ;  no,  I  don't  mean  a  vision. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was ;  but 
nothing  I  ever  went  through  in 
actual  life  was  half  so  real,  and  I 
have  bound  myself  to  go  through 
it  all  again.  There  is  no  hope  for 
me,  Mr.  Morison.  I  sit  before 
you  a  lost  creature,  the  most  miser- 
able man  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth." 

"  What  did  you  dream  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

'A  dreadful  fit  of  trembling 
again  seized  him ;  but  at  last  he 
managed  to  say, 

"I  have  been  like  this  ever 
since,  and  I  shall  be  like  this  for 
evermore,  till  —  till  —  the  end 
comes." 

"  When  did  you  have  your  bad 
dream  I"  I  asked. 

"Last  night,  or  rather,  this 
morning,"  he  answered.     "  I'll  tell 


you  all  about  it  in  a  minute ;"  and 
he  covered  his  face  with  Ids  hands 
again. 

"  I  was  as  well  when  I  went  to 
bed  about  eleven  o'clock  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life,"  he  began,  putting 
a  great  restraint  upon  himself,  as  I 
could  see  by  the  nervous  way  he 
kept  knotting  and  unknotting  his 
fingers.  ''  I  had  been  conddeiing 
my  sermon,  and  felt  satisfied  I 
should  be  able  to  deliver  a  good 
one  on  Sunday  morning.  I  had 
taken  nothing  after  my  tea,  and  I 
lay  down  in  my  bed  feeling  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  satisfied  with  my 
lot,  thankful  for  the  many  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  me.  How  long  I 
slept^  or  what  I  dreamt  about  at 
first,  if  I  dreamt  at  all,  I  don't 
know ;  but  after  a  time  the  mists 
seemed  to  dear  from  before  my 
eyes,  to  roll  away  h'ke  clouds  from 
a  mountain  summit,  and  I  found 
myself  walking  on  a  beautifol 
summer's  evening  beside  the  river 
Deldy." 

'  He  paused  for  a  moment^  and 
an  irrepressible  shudder  shook  his 
frame. 

"Go  on,"  I  said,  for  I  felt 
afraid  of  his  breaking  down  again. 

'  He  looked  at  me  pitifully,  with 
a  hungry  entreaty  in  his  weary 
eyes,  and  continued, 

"It  was  a  lovely  evening.  I 
had  never  thought  the  earUi  so 
beautifal  before:  a  gentle  breeze 
just  touched  my  cheek,  the  water 
flowed  on  clear  and  bright^  the 
mountains  in  the  distance  looked 
bright  and  glowing,  covered  with 
purple  heather.  I  walked  on  and 
on  till  I  came  to  that  point  where, 
as  you  may  perhaps  remember,  the 
paUi,  gprovdng  very  narrow,  winds 
round  the  base  of  a  great  crag, 
and  leads  the  wayfarer  suddenly 
into  a  little  green  amphitheatre, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river 
and  on  the  other  by  rocks  that  rise 
in  places  sheer  to  a  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  and  more." 
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"I  Temember  it^**  I  said;  "a 
little  farther  on  three  streaniB  meet 
and  fall  with  a  tremendous  roar 
into  the  Witches'  Caldron.  A 
fine  sight  in  the  winter  -  time, 
only  that  there  is  scarce  any  reach* 
ing  it  from  below,  as  the  patli  yon 
mention  and  the  litUe  g^reen  oasis 
are  mostly  covered  with  water." 

^'I  had  not  been  there  before 
since  I  was  a  child/'  he  went  on 
moamfnlly,  ''  bat  I  recollected  it 
as  one  of  the  most  solitary  spots 
possible;  and  my  astonishment 
was  great  to  see  a  man  standing  in 
the  pathway  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand.  He  did  not  stir  as  I 
drew  near,  so  I  stepped  aside  on 
the  grass.  Instantly  he  barred  my 
way. 

<<  <  Yon  can't  pass  here/  he  said. 

«*Whynotf  I  asked. 

**  *  Because  I  say  so/  he  answer- 
ed. 

"  *•  And  who  are  yon  that  say 
sof  I  inquired,  looking  fall  at 
himu 

*'  He  was  like  a  god.  Majesty 
and  power  were  written  on  every 
feature,  were  expressed  ill  every 
gesture ;  hot  0,  the  awful  scorn  of 
his  smile,  the  contempt  with  which 
he  regarded  me !  The  beams  of 
the  setting  sun  fell  full  upon  him, 
and  seemed  to  bring  out  as  in  let- 
ters of  fire  the  wickedness  and 
hate  and  sin  that  underlay  the 
glorious  and  terrible  beauty  of  his 
^tee. 

"  I  felt  afraid ;  but  I  managed 
to  say, 

'' '  Stand  out  of  my  way ;  the 
river-bank  is  as  free  to  me  as  to 
you.' 

'' '  Not  this  part  of  it/  he  answer- 
ed ;  '  this  place  belongs  to  me.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  I  agreed,  for  I  did 
not  want  to  stand  there  bandying 
words  with  him,  and  a  sadden 
darkness  seemed  to  be  falling 
around.  '  It  is  getting  late,  and 
so  I'll  e'en  turn  back.' 

"  He  gave  a  laugh,  the  like  of 


which  never  fell  on  human  ear 
before,  and  made  reply, 

<<  <  You  can't  turn  back ;  of  your 
own  free  will  you  have  come  on 
my  ground,  and  from  it  there  is 
no  return.' 

^'  I  did  not  speak ;  I  only  just 
turned  round,  and  made  as  fast  as 
I  could  for  the  narrow  path  at  the 
foot  of  the  crag.  He  did  not  pass 
me ;  yet  before  I  could  reach  the 
point  I  desired  he  stood  barring 
the  way,  with  the  scornful  smile 
still  on  his  lips,  and  his  gigantic 
form  assuming  tremendous  propor- 
tions in  the  narrow  way. 

** '  Let  me  pass,'  I  entreated, 
*  and  I  will  never  come  here  again, 
never  trespass  more  on  your 
ground.' 

"  *  No,  you  shall  not  pass.' 

« <  Who  are  you  that  takes  such 
power  on  yourself  7'  I  asked. 

*' '  Come  closer,  and  I  will  tell 
you,'  he  said. 

^*  1  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  he 
spoke  one  word.  I  had  never 
heard  it  before ;  but  I  knew  what 
it  meant,  by  some  extraordinary 
intuition.  He  was  the  Evil  One ; 
the  name  seemed  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  echoes  and  repeated  from 
rock  to  rock  and  crag  to  crag ;  the 
whole  air  seemed  full  of  that  one 
word ;  and  then  a  great  horror  of 
darkness  came  about  us,  only  the 
place  where  we  stood  remained 
light  We  occupied  a  small  circle 
waUed  round  with  the  thick  black- 
ness.of  night. 

« <  You  must  .come  with  me,'  he 
said. 

''  I  refused ;  and  then  he  threat- 
ened me.  I  implored  and  entreat- 
ed and  wept ;  but  at  last  I  agreed 
to  do  what  he  wanted  if  he  would 
promise  to  let  me  retam.  Again 
he  laughed,  and  said,  Yes,  I  should 
return;  and  the  rocks  and  trees 
and  mountains,  ay,  and  the  very  < 
rivers,  seemed  to  take  up  the 
answer,  and  bear  it  in  sobbing 
whispers  away  into  the  darkness." 
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'He  stopped  and  Uy  back  in 
his  chair,  BhiTering  like  one  in  an 
ague  fit 

"Qo  on/'  I  repeated  again; 
**  *twas  hot  a  dream,  yoa  know.*' 

"  Was  it?"  he  murmured  monm- 
fally.  "  Ah»  yon  hare  not  heard 
the  end  of  it  yet." 

'<  Let  me  hear  it»  then,"  I  said. 
«  What  happened  afterwards  r* 

'^  The  darkness  seemed  in  part 
to  dear  away,  and  we  walked  side 
by  side  across  the  sward  in  the 
tender  twilight  straight  up  to  the 
bare  black  wall  of  rock.  With 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  he  struck  a 
heavy  blow,  and  the  solid  rock 
opened  as  though  it  were  a  door. 
We  passed  through,  and  it  closed 
behind  us  with  a  tremendous  clang; 
yes,  it  closed  behind  us ;"  and  at 
that  point  he  fairly  broke  down, 
crying  and  sobbing  as  I  had  never 
seen  a  man  even  in  the  most  fright- 
ful, grief  cry  and  sob  before.* 

The  minister  paused  in  his  nar- 
Tatire.  At  that  moment  there 
came  a  most  tremendous  blast  of 
wind,  which  shook  the  windows  of 
the  manse,  and  burst  open  the 
hall-door,  and  caused  the  candles 
to  flicker  and  the  fire  to  go  roar- 
ing up  the  chimney.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  what  with  the 
uncanny  story,  and  what  with  the 
howling  storm,  we  every  one  felt 
that  creeping  sort  of  uneasiness 
which  so  often  seems  like  the 
touch  of  sometliiog  from  another 
world — ^a  hand  stretched  across  the 
boundary-line  of  time  and  eternity 
the  coldness  and  mystery  of  which 
make  the  stoutest  heart  trem- 
ble. 

'  I  am  telling  you  this  tale,*  said 
Mr.  Morison,  resuming  his  seat 
after  a  brief  absence  to  see  that 
the  fastenings  of  the  house  were 
properly  attended  to, '  exactly  as  I 
•heaid  it.  I  am  not  adding  a  word 
or  comment  of  my  own;  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  am  I  omitting  any 
incident,    however   trivial     You 


must  draw  your  own  deductioiis 
from  the  facts  I  put  before  yon. 
I  have  no  explanation  to  give  or 
theory  to  propound.  Part  of  that 
great  and  terrible  region  in  which 
he  found  himself,  my  friend  went 
on  to  tell  me,  he  penetrated,  com- 
pelled by  a  power  he  could  not 
resist  to  see  the  most  awful  Rpeeta- 
cles,  the  most  frightful  sufferings. 
There  was  no  form  of  vice  that 
had  not  there  its  representative. 
As  they  moved  along  his  companion 
told  him  the  special  sin  for  which 
such  horrible  punishment  was  be- 
ing inflicted.  Shuddering,  and  in 
mortal  agony,  he  was  yet  unable 
to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
dreadful  spectacle ;  the  atmosphere 
grew  more  unendurable,  the  sights 
more  and  more  terrible ;  the  cries, 
groans,  blasphemies,  more  awful 
and  heartrending. 

''I  can  bear  no  more,"  he 
gasped  at  last ;  "  let  me  go  I" 

'  With  a  mocking  laugh  the 
Presence  beside  him  answered  this 
appeal;  a  laugh  which  was  taken 
up  even  by  the  lost  and  angnished 
spirits  around. 

''  There  is  no  return,"  said  the 
pitiless  voice. 

"  But  you  promised,"  he  cried ; 
<<  you  promised  me  faithfully." 

"  What  are  promises  here  7" 
and  the  words  were  as  the  sound 
of  doom. 

'  Still  he  prayed  and  entreated  ; 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  his 
agony  spoke  words  that  seemed 
to  cause  the  purpose  of  the  Evil 
One  to  falter. 

'^  You  shall  go,**  he  said,  *'  on 
one  condition :  that  you  agree  to 
return  to  me  on  Wednesday  next, 
or  send  a  substitute.'* 

''  I  could  not  do  that,"  said  my 
friend.  ''I  could  not  send  any 
fellow*creature  here.  Better  stop 
myself  than  do  that." 

''  Then  stop,"  said  Satan,  with 
the  bitterest  contempt;  and  he 
was  taming  away,  when  the  poor 
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distracted  soul  asked  for  a  minute 
more  ere  he  made  his  choioe. 

'  He  was  in  an  awful  strait :  on 
the  one  hand,  how  could  he  remain 
himself  9  on  the  other,  how  doom 
another  to  such  fearful  torments  f 
Who  could  he  send  ?  Who  would 
come  ?  And  then  suddenly  there 
flashed  through  his  mind  the 
thought  of  an  old  man  to  whom  it 
could  not  signify  much  whether 
he  took  up  his  ahode  in  this  place 
a  few  days  sooner  or  a  few  days 
later.  He  was  trayelling  to  it  as 
fast  as  he  knew  how ;  he  was  the 
reprobate  of  the  parish ;  the  sinner 
without  hope  suocessiye  ministers 
had  striyen  in  Tain  to  reclaim 
from  the  error  of  his  ways ;  a  man 
marked  and  doomed;  Bandy  the 
Tinker;  Sandy,  who  was  mostly 
drunk,  and  always  godless;  Sandy, 
who,  it  was  said,  belieyed  in  no- 
thing, and  gloried  in  his  infidelity ; 
Sandy,  whose  soul  really  did  not 
signify  much.  He  would  send  him. 
Lifting  his  eyes,  he  saw  those  of 
his  tormentor  surveying  him  scorn- 
fuDyl  « 

"Well,  have  you  made  your 
choice  f '  he  asked. 

''  Yes ;  I  think  I  can  send  a 
substitute,"  was  the  hesitating  an- 
swer. 

''See  yon  do,  then,"  was  the 
reply ;  "for  if  you  do  not,  and  fail 
to  return  yourself,  I  shall  eomefor 
you.  Wednesday,  remember,  be- 
fore midnight;"  and  with  these 
words  ringing  in  his  ears  he  was 
flung  violently  through  the  rock, 
and  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  his  bedroom  floor,  as  if  he  had 
just  been  kicked  there.* 

*  That  is  not  the  end  of  the 
story,  is  it?'  asked  one  of  our 
party,  as  the  minister  came  to  a 
full  slop,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
the  fire. 

'  No,'  he  answered,  <  it  is  not 
the  end ;  but  before  proceeding  I 
must  ask  you  to  bear  carefully  in 
mind  the   circumstances   already 


recounted.  Specially  remember 
the  date  mentioned — Wednesday 
next^  before  midnight 

'  Whatever  I  thought,  and  you 
may  think,  about  my  friend's  dream, 
it  made  the  most  remarkable  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  He  could 
not  shake  ofip  its  influence ;  he 
passed  from  one  state  of  nervous- 
ness to  another.  It  was  in  vain  I 
entreated  him  to  exert  his  common 
sense  and  call  all  his  strength  of 
mind  to  his  assistance.  I  might  as 
well  have  spoken  to  the  wind.  He 
implored  me  not  to  leave  him,  and 
I  agreed  to  remain;  indeed,  to 
leave  him  in  his  then  frame  of 
mind  would  have  been  an  act  of 
the  greatest  cruelty.  He  wanted 
me  also  to  preach  in  his  place  on 
the  Sunday  ensuing;  but  this  I 
flatly  refused  to  do. 

'*  If  you  do  not  make  an  effort 
now,"  1  said,  "you  will  never  make 
it.  Bouse  yourself,  get  on  with 
your  sermon,  and  if  you  buckle  to 
work  you  will  soon  forget  all  about 
that  foolish  dream." 

*  Well,  somehow,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  the  sermon  was  com- 
posed, and  Sunday  came ;  and  my 
friend,  a  little  better,  and  getting 
somewhat  over  his  fret,  got  up 
into  the  pulpit  to  preach.  He 
looked  dreadfully  ill ;  but  I  thought 
the  worst  was  now  over,  and  that 
he  would  go  on  mending. 

'  Vain  hope !  He  gave  out  the 
text  and  then  looked  over  the  con- 
gregation :  the  first  person  on  whom 
his  eyes  lighted  was  Sandy  the 
Tinker — Sandy,  who  had  never 
before  been  known  to  enter  a  place 
of  worship  of  any  sort;  Sandy, 
whom  he  had  mentally  chosen  as 
his  substitute,  and  who  was  due 
on  the  following  Wednesday — sit- 
ting just  below  him,  quite  sober 
and  comparatively  clean,  waiting 
with  a  great  show  of  attention  for 
the  opening  words  of  the  sermon. 

*  With  a  terrible  cry,  my  friend 
caught  the  front  of  the  pulpit^  then 
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ewajed  back,  and  fell  down  in  a 
fainting  fit.  He  was  carried  home 
and  a  doctor  sent  for.  I  said  a 
few  words,  addressed  apparentlj 
to  the  congregation,  but  really  to 
Sandy,  for  my  heart  somehow 
came  into  my  month  at  sight 
of  him;  and  then,  after  I  dis- 
missed the  people,  I  walked  slow- 
ly back  to  the  manse,  almost 
afraid  of  what  might  meet  me 
there. 

*  Mr.  Gawley  was  not  dead ;  bat 
he  was  in  the  most  dreadful  state 
of  physical  exhaustion  and  mental 
agitation.  It  was  dreadful  to 
hear  him.  How  could  he  go  him- 
self? How  could  he  send  Sandy  f 
— ^poor  old  Sandy,  whose  soul,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  was  just  as  pre- 
cious as  his  own. 

'His  whole  cry  was  for  us  to 
deliyer  him  from  the  Evil  One;  to 
save  him  from  committing  a  sin 
which  would  render  him  a  wretched 
man  for  life.  He  counted  the 
hours  and  the  minutes  before  he 
must  return  to  that  horrible 
^  place. 

**  I  can't  send  Sandy,"  he  would 
moan.  "I  cannot,  0,  I  cannot 
save  myself  at  such  a  price !" 

'And  then  he  would  cover  his 
face  with  the  bedclothes,  only  to 
start  up  and  wildly  entreat  me  not 
to  leave  him;  to  stand  between 
the  enemy  and  himself,  to  save 
him,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to 
give  him  courage  to  do  what  was 
right. 

''If  this  continues,"  said  the 
doctor,  **  Wednesday  will  find  him 
either  dead  or  a  raving  lunatic." 

'  We  talked  the  matter  over, 
the  doctor  and  I,  in  the  gloaming, 
as  we  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
meadow  behind  the  manse;  and 
we  decided,  having  to  make  our 
choice  of  two  evils,  to  risk  giving 
him  such  an  opiate  as  should 
carry  him  over  the  dreaded  inter- 
val. We  knew  it  was  a  perilous 
thing  to  do  with  one  in  his  condi- 


tion, but,  as  I  said  before,  we 
could  only  take  the  least  of  two 
evils. 

'What  we  dreaded  most  was  his 
awaking  before  the  time  expired ; 
so  I  kept  watch  beside  hinL  He 
lay  like  one  dead  through  tiie 
whole  of  Tuesday  night  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Wednesday  evening. 
Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven  o'dodc 
came  and  passed;  twelve.  "God 
be  thanked  I"  I  said,  as  I  stooped 
over  him  and  heard  he  was  breath- 
ing quietly. 

"  He  will  do  now,  I  hope,"  said 
the  doctor,  who  had  come  in  just 
before  midnight;  "you  will  stay 
with  him  till  he  wakes  1" 

'  I  promised  that  I  would,  and 
in  the  beautiful  dawn  of  a  sum- 
mer's morning  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  smiled.  He  had  no  recollection 
then  of  what  had  occurred ;  he  was 
as  weak  as  an  infant,  and  when  I 
bade  him  try  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
turned  on  his  pillow  and  sank  to 
rest  once  more. 

'Worn  out  with  watching,  I 
stapped  softly  from  the  room  and 
passed  into  the  fresh  sweet  air.  I 
walked  down  to  the  garden-gate,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  .great  moun- 
tains and  the  fair  country,  and  the 
Deldy  wandering  like  a  silver 
thread  through  the  green  fields 
below. 

'  All  at  once  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  group  of  people 
coming  slowly  along  the  road 
leading  from  the  hills.  I  could 
not  at  first  see  that  in  their  midst 
something  was  being  borne  on 
men's  shoulders ;  but  when  at  last 
I  made  this  out,  I  hurried  to  meet 
them  and  learn  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. 

"  Has  there  been  an  accident!" 
I  asked  as  I  drew  near. 

They  stopped,  and  one  man  came 
towards  me. 

"  Ay,"  he  sud,  "  the  warst  acd- 
dent  that  could  be&*  him,  puir 
fella'.     He's  deid." 
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''  Who  is  it  r  I  asked,  pressing 
forward;  and  lifting  the  cloth 
they  had  flung  over  his  face,  I  saw 
Sandy  the  Tinker  I 

''He  had  been  fon*  coming 
home,  I  tak'  it,''  remarked  one  who 
stood  by,  ''  pair  Sandy,  and  gaed 
over  the  diff  afore  he  conld  save 
himsel'.  We  found  him  just  on 
this  side  of  the  Witches'  Caldron, 
where  there's  a  bonny  strip  of 
green  turf,  and  his  cuddy  was  feed- 
ing on  the  hill-top  with  the  bit 
cart  behind  her." ' 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute ; 
then  one  of  the  ladies  said  softly, 
« Poor  Sandy  I' 

'  And  what  became  of  Mr.  Caw- 
ley  f  asked  the  other. 

'He  gave  up  his  parish  and 
went  out  as  missionary.  He  is 
BtDI  living.' 

'What  a  most  extraordinary 
story  1'  I  remarked. 


'  Yes,  /  think  so,'  said  the 
minister.  '  If  you  like  to  go  round 
by  Dendeldy  to-morrow,  my  son, 
who  now  occupies  the  manse,  would 
show  you  the  scene  of  the  occur- 
rence.' 

The  next  day  we  all  stood  look- 
ing at  the  ^  bonny  strip  of  green, 
at  the  frowning  cliSs,  and  at  the 
Deldy,  swollen  by  recent  rains, 
rushing  on  its  way. 

The  youngest  of  the  party  went 
up  to  the  rock,  and  knocked  upon 
it  loudly  with  his  cane. 

'  O,  don't  do  that,  pray  f  cried 
both  the  ladies  nerrously;  the 
spirit  of  the  weird  story  still  brood- 
ed oyer  us. 

'What  do  yon  think  of  the 
coincidence,  Jackf  I  inquired  of 
my  friend,  as  we  walked  apart  firom 
the  others. 

'  Ask  me  when  we  get  back  to 
Fleet-street,'  he  answered. 
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Bt  thb  Author  op  'A  Frexch  HBiRsas  iir  her  ovnx  Chateau,' 

*  Mrs.  LAEroA8TRR*s  Rival,*  etc. 


"Fkask  Morlby,  a  yonng  man  of 
six  -  and  -  twenty,  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  a  great  old  firm  of  claret 
merchants,  for  more  than  a  han> 
dred  years  established  in  London 
and  Bordeaux.  His  father  had 
sent  him  to  France  to  learn  his 
business  when  he  was  quite  a  lad, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  man- 
ners were  excellent ;  and  he  spoke 
like  a  Frenchman,  with  a  slight 
accent  of  the  South,  hardly  strong 
enough  to  mark  him  as  prorincial. 
For  the  last  three  years,  since  his 
father^s  death,  he  had  liTed  at  Bor- 
deaux and  managed  that  end  of  the 
business  entirely,  his  partners,  who 
were  oldish  men,  living  in  London. 
Frank  was  clerer,  steady,  hard- 
working, and  thoroughly  awake  to 
his  own  interests.  He  meant  to 
be  a  very  rich  man,  to  retire  at 
forty,  and  not  to  marry  till  then. 
In  spite  of  living  abroad  so  much, 
he  was  unmistakably  English, 
both  in  looks  and  ways ;  but  this 
did  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  his 
popularity  among  the  French.  He 
was  well  known  at  Bordeaux,  and 
a  great  favourite  there,  admired 
for  his  liberality,  his  physical 
strength,  his  fearless  openness  of 
speech  and  manner.  He  neyer 
suspected,  probably,  that  some  of 
his  young  French  friends  laughed 
at  him,  and  called  him  jeering 
names  behind  his  back — ^the  only 
real  satisfaction  they  could  have, 
poor  fellows,  in  their  intercourse 
with  such  a  provoking  mass  of  ad- 
vantages. 


But  Frank  had  one  friend  who 
really  cared  for  him,  though  he 
borrowed  money  from  him  like  the 
others.  It  was  a  true  mutual  liking 
that  had  drawn  them  together — 
the  jolly,  auburn-haired  Frank 
Morley,  and  the  black,  sallow, 
melancholy  Albert  de  Saint- Fbr. 
Albert  was  as  loyal  to  his  friend 
Frank  as  to  Henri  C&nq  himself. 
He  knew  all  Frank's  plans,  and 
admired  them.  The  idea  of  put- 
ting off  one's  marriage  till  one  was 
forty  met  with  his  special  approval 
after  he  had  sounded  Frank  on 
the  possibility  of  a  marriage  with 
his  own  only  sister.  This,  it  seemed, 
was  far  too  high  an  honour  for 
Frank  to  aspire  to.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  many  an  English- 
woman— of  his  own  rank  in  life, 
he  modestly  added,  being  quite 
aware  that  the  Saint -Flor  family 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  mere 
bourgeois.  Also  he  knew  in  his 
own  mind  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint- Flor  was  no  longer  young — 
how  old  he  did  not  know;  but 
older  than  her  brother,  who  was 
five-and-twenty — and  Albert  had 
several  times  assured  him,  thinking 
it  probably  a  reconmiendation,  thii 
they  were  the  image  of  each  other. 
He  spoke  so  positively,  and  yet 
with  such  good-humoured  compli- 
ments, that  Albert  saw  the  idea 
was  a  hopeless  one.  But  he  did 
not  swerve  from  his  friendship  with 
the  obstinate  Morley. 

In  the  month  of  December  1879, 
early  in  that  long  painful  winter, 
Frank  chose  to  go  to  Paris  on 
business,  and  Albert  eagerly  con- 
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sented  to  go  mih  him.  Thej 
started  on  a  Bnowj  day;  and  while 
they  were  yet  some  way  south  of 
TooiSy  at  about  fiye  m  the  after- 
noon, the  earth  being  wrapped  in 
snow  and  the  sky  black  and  heavy 
with  more,  their  train  ran  into  a 
deep  drift  on  the  line,  and  it  was 
soon  too  clear  to  the  passengers 
that  many  hoars  of  the  night,  at 
least,  would  be  spent  where  they 
were.  After  the  first  shock,  most 
of  them  bore  this  prospect  with 
the  resignation  of  French  people. 
But  the  one  Englishman  in  the 
train,  hanging  himself  out  of  the 
carriage  -  window,  shouted  to  the 
nearest  official,  who  answered  by 
begging  monsieur  to  sit  down  and 
be  patient. 

'  Patient  be  hanged  ?  said  Frank, 
or  something  equivalent  in  French. 
'  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and 
be  frozen,  or  stifled,  which  is  more 
likely.  Look  here,  what  do  you 
call  the  nearest  station  f 

'  Maupas  f  shouted  the  official 
from  the  distance,  as  he  plunged 
through  the  snow. 

'Maupas!  Why,  Saint -Flor, 
that's  your  place!'  said  Frank 
quite  angrily  to  his  friend,  who 
jumped  up  in  a  state  of  tremendous 
excitement. 

He  had  thought  they  must  be 
at  least  eight  leagues  short  of  Mau- 
pas. But  even  now  they  were 
some  distance  from  the  chateau, 
which  lay  a  mile  beyond  the  sta- 
tion.- Nothing  would  give  him 
greater  delight  than  to  introduce 
his  dear  friend  there,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  a  simple  impossibility. 

'  A  simple  necessity,'  said  Frank, 
laughing.  'Look  at  it  in  that 
light,  and  come  along.' 

Albert  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
but  his  eyes  shone  with  proud 
pleasure  at  the  daring  of  his 
friend. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  I  am  ready 
to  follow  you  to  the  world's  end.' 

'As  the  door  won't  open,  we 


will  begin  by  getting  out  of  the 
window,'  said  Frank.  *  The  best 
way  at  first  will  be  along  the  roofs 
of  the  carriages.' 

*  Go,  go  on.  I  follow  you,  mon 
brave  !* 

An  hour  or  two  later  these  weary 
travellers  stumbled  up  to  the  great 
iron-studded  door  of  the  Ch&teau 
de  Maupas.  Albert  had  lost  his 
way  once  or  twice,  but  at  last  the 
glimmer  from  the  snow  showed 
him  the  dark  line  of  firs  through 
which  a  rough  narrow  road  ap- 
proached the  house.  He  was  mel- 
ancholy: this  unexpected  coming 
home  did  not  seem  to  give  him 
any  pleasure.  Frank,  who  knew 
that  the  Saint- Flors  were  poor  and 
old-fashioned,  did  not  himself  ex- 
pect a  very  hearty  welcome,  either 
from  monsieur,  madame,  or  made- 
moiselle. About  that,  however, 
he  cared  very  little.  All  he  wanted 
was  supper  and  a  bed,  flattering 
himself  that  he  would  get  on  to 
Paris  the  next  day. 

A  shabby  man-servant  received 
their  wet  greatcoats  in  the  hall, 
which  was  high  and  large,  and 
dimly  lighted  by  a  hanging  lan- 
tern. 

'  Get  my  room  ready,  BVaD9ois, 
and  one  for  monsieur,  do  you  hear)' 
said  Albert.  '  What  time  is  it  1 
Have  they  finished  dinner?' 

'I  was  taking  in  the  bouilli,' 
answered  Fran9ois  sepulchrally. 

'  Good ;  then  we  are  in  time. 
I  have  the  appetite  of  a  wolf — and 
you,  Morley  V 

*  And  I  too,' said  Frank.  'But, 
my  dear  fellow,  we  can't  dine  in 
these  boots.' 

'No,  no,  come  along  to  my 
room.' 

They  were  certainly  a  pair  of 
disreputable  objects,  covered  with 
snow,  which  was  melting  slowly 
on  their  hiur,  their  moastaches,  in 
fact,  all  over  them.  There  were 
pools  of  water  where  they  stood 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  halL    Snd- 
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declj  A  bell  rang  sharply  in  some 
distant  room. 

'It  is  Monsiear  le  Baron  for 
the  bonilli/  mattered  Francis, 
and  he  shuffled  off. 

*  Let  us  make  haste/  said  Albert ; 
and  he  was  leading  the  way  up- 
stairs, having  jast  reached  the  first 
step,  when  a  lady*s  voice  made 
Frank  start  yiolenUy.  It  sounded 
so  sweet  and  strange  in  the  deso- 
late gloomy  old  house,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  welcome  and  no 
warmth. 

*  Do  I  hear  Albert's  voice  V  said 
the  lady. 

8he  had  suddenly  appeared  in  a 
low-arched  doorway,  wMch  framed 
her  in  like  a  picture.  Frank,  who 
was  the  nearest,  made  her  a  low 
bow.  She  curtsied  with  extreme 
politeness;  but  Frank  was  sure 
that  there  was  the  faintest  quiver 
of  amusement  about  her  mouth, 
and  felt  miserably  conscious  of  be- 
ing an  absurd  object.  It  was  a 
new  thing  for  him  not  to  be  quite 
sattsfied  with  his  own  appearance. 

*  Ah,  there  you  are,  ma  beUe  f 
exclumed  Albert,  and  he  marched 
up  to  the  lady.  '  I  dare  not  even 
allow  myself  to  kiss  your  hand. 
May  I  present  my  friend,  Monsieur 
Morley,  to  my  sister,  Mademoiselle 
de  SamtrFlorr 

*  I  am  charmed  to  see  you,  mon- 
sieur,' said  the  lady,  smiling  on 
Frank  with  a  grave  sweetness 
which  reassured  him.  *  But  how 
did  y(fti  bring  yourself  and  your 
friend  into  this  sad  plight^  my  poor 
brother  t  Tell  me,  then — ^you  have 
walked  in  this  frightful  weather 
all  the  way  from  Bordeaux  V 

*NOy  indeed;  only  from  the 
railway.  But  I  will  explain  pre- 
sently,' said  Albert  '  Excuse  us 
a  moment^  dearest  B^  my  father 
and  mother  to  pardon  this  sudden 
intrusion,  and  to  give  us  something 
to  eat' 

*  But  certainly,  poor  travellers  ! 
>e  haste,  then.    Ah,  let  me 


see — I  will  send  old  Made  to  yoo 
with  dry  clothes.' 

Albert  tore  up -stairs,  followed 
by  his  friend,  whose  brain  was  in 
a  strange  commotion.  Twenty 
railway  accidents  would  have  been 
less  exciting  than  this  encounter 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Flor, 
whose  pitying  glance  and  smile, 
half  pensive,  half  amused,  seemed 
a  revelation  of  something  90  com- 
pletely new  and  channing.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so  pic- 
turesque a  figure.  She  was  raUier 
tall,  and  very  thin ;  pale,  in  fact 
completdy  colourless;  but  tiiere 
was  nothing  painful  cr  unhealthy 
in  the  look  of  her  creamy  skin. 
It  was  simply  beautifaL  Her  face 
was  delicate,  full  of  expression, 
and  very  French.  Her  hair  was 
almost  black.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  thick,  soft,  white  stufi^  with  black 
ribbons ;  the  only  colour  she  had 
was  in  her  eyes,  which  were  those 
truly  violet  eyes  possessed  by  one 
woman  m  a  million. 

As  he  hastily  prepared  himself 
to  appear  before  this  angel  at  din- 
ner, Frank  shouted  to  Albert,  who 
was  in  an  adjoining  room  witti  the 
door  open, 

'I  thought  you  told  me  that 
you  and  mademoiBclle  your  sister 
were  like  each  other?' 

'My  dear  friend,  our  features 
are  precisely  the  same.' 

'Then  you  are  a  mnoh  hand- 
somer fellow  than  I  took  yon  for/ 
said  Frank,  half  to  himflelf,  bat 
Albert  was  listening. 

'  Aha,  you  are  always  bo  droll  1 
You  find  her  handsome,  then,  my 
sister  1' 

'  She  is  perfectly  beantifnl,'8aid 
Frank,  in  a  lower  voice  stilL 

There  was  a  suppressed  irritation 
about  the  tone  of  these  remarks 
which  gave  Albert  a  certain  mali- 
cious pleasure.  He  laughed  to 
himself  as  he  stood  before  the 
chimney-glass  brushing  up  his 
black  hair. 
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II. 

Monsieur  lb  Baron  and  Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  de  Saint-Flor 
were  bj  no  means  sach  agreeable 
people  as  their  son  and  daughter. 
They  were  stiff  with  an  old-fa- 
shioned provincial  stiffness.  The 
Baron  had  been  in  the  nayj,  had 
gray  whiskers,  and  a  red  ribbon 
in  his  button-hole.  Madame  was 
a  darky  gniTe,  little  woman  with 
an  important  manner.  They  were 
both  inclined  to  look  on  an  Eng- 
lishman as  their  natural  enemy, 
and  on  this  special  one  as  a  thing 
of  inferior  creation.  With  no  title, 
not  even  in  the  army  or  navy,  a 
merchant  actually — but  that  must 
be  some  mistake,  the  Baronne  was 
sure.  Her  son,  with  all  his 
modem  ideas,  would  never  have 
brought  as  guest  to  Chateau  Mau- 
pas  a  person  who  made  his  living 
by  buying  and  selling.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Saint-Flor  made 
these  remarks  to  each  other  pri- 
vately. If  they  had  known  the 
length  to  which  Albert's  ideas  had 
gone,  led  by  common  sense  and 
affection  for  his  friend,  perhaps 
they  would  hardly  have  behaved 
to  Frank  with  even  outward  cour- 
tesy. But  in  that  they  were  fault- 
less :  they  both  treated  him  with 
ceremonious  politeness. 

Somehow — Frank  hardly  knew 
how  it  happened — he  found  him- 
self staying  on,  day  after  day,  at 
the  chateau.  He  had  his  excuses. 
The  roads  were  blocked  with  snow ; 
the  newspapers  brought  terrible 
accounts  of  the  state  of  Paris  bu- 
ried in  snow;  so  that  all  work  was 
stopped,  and  the  poor  were  starving. 
Madame  de  Saint-Flor  insisted  that 
her  son  should  not  lisk  his  life  on 
the  railway  in  such  weather,  and  was 
obliged  to  express  polite  anxiety 
about  her  guest  too.  Frank  knew 
it  was  all  nonsense ;  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  mountains  of 
snow  would  not  have  kept  him  in 
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a  dismal  old  place  like  this,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  smoke  and  stare 
at  the  ancient  tomes  in  the  library, 
appear  at  meals  when  the  bell 
clanged,  listen  to  the  eternal  pros- 
ings  of  Monsieur  le  Baron,  read 
the  Union  with  its  one-sided  poli- 
tics, hand  madame  her  coffee  after 
dinner.  His  active  limbs  could 
not  be  exercised  by  strolling  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the 
swept  path  to  the  stables,  where 
two  fat  old  horses  stood  eating 
their  heads  off.  He  felt  inclined 
to  suggest  a  game  of  '  Going  to 
Jerusalem,'  as  he  had  seen  it  played 
by  a  number  of  lively  people  in  a 
great  house  in  the  North  one  wet 
day.  The  long  corridors  of  the 
chateau  would  have  done  well  for 
such  a  game ;  but  he  looked  at  his 
four  companions,  and  did  not  sug- 
gest it 

After  all  he  did  not  really  want 
any  amusement.  He  was  '  deeply 
interested' — that  was  the  way  he 
put  it  to  himself — ^in  Mademoiselle 
de  Saint-Flor,  and  was  wondering 
how  he  could  hint  to  Albert  that 
it  was  all  humbug  about  waiting 
till  he  was  forty,  and  marrying 
a  countrywoman  of  his  own.  Of 
course  he  had  very  little  talk  with 
her,  and  their  acquaintance  did  not 
seem  to  advance  much.  The  sweet 
welcoming  manner,  the  sympa- 
thetic smiles  of  the  first  evening, 
seemed  to  be  her  highest  mark. 
In  her  mother's  presence  she 
scarcely  ever  went  so  far,  and  she 
and  Frank  were  never  alone  toge- 
ther. Now  and  then  their  eyes 
met,  and  though  it  was  only  for 
an  instant,  Frank  felt  a  strong 
deep  excitement,  a  longing  to 
make  her  look  at  him  agam. 

By  and  by,  when  he  was  satis- 
fied that  she  in  her  strange  way 
was  the  most  beautiful  w&man  he 
had  ever  seen,  it  dawned  on  him 
that  her  usual  expression  was  in- 
tensely sad ;  that  when  her  mouth 
and  eyes  were  quiet,  and  her  face 
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bent  over  the  tapestry  she  worked 
at  for  hours  together,  she  looked 
as  if  she  oonld  never  smile  again. 
Frank  thought  abont  her  day  and 
night.  He  trembled  at  ereiy 
sign  of  a  thaw,  and  the  white 
flakes  as  they  steadily  descended 
were  more  precious  to  him  than 
showers  of  gold.  Madame  de 
Saint- Flor  came  into  the  dining- 
room  one  morning  and  foand  him 
standing  at  the  window  whistling 
cheerfolly,  as  he  stared  oat  into  a 
thick  snow-storm. 

*  Yon  are  most  unfortunate, 
monsieur,'  she  said.  '  Instead  of 
improying,  the  weather  seems  to 
grow  worse.  I  sympathise  most 
truly  with  both  you  and  Albert' 

*  Ton  are  yeiy  good,  madame,' 
said  Frank,  smiling.  'I  assure 
you  that  I  nerer  was  more  happy 
and  contented.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  obliging  snow,  I  might 
neyer  have  known  Albert's  rela- 
tions.' 

'You  make  the  bad  weather 
pass  yery  pleasantly  for  us/  said 
the  Baronne  graciously.  '  We  too 
are  glad  to  know  our  son's  best 
friend.' 

She  couM  not  resist  the  conyic- 
tion  that  this  merchant  was  like  a 
ffentleman,  though  it  half  proyoked 
her  that  he  should  take  their  hos- 
pitality for  granted  in  this  sort  of 
way. 

At  breakfast  thai  day  the  talk 
happened  to  turn  on  architecture, 
and  Monsieur  de  Saint-Flor  assured 
Frank  that  the  house  which  shel- 
tered him  at  that  instant  was  a 
pure  specimen  of  Fran9oiB  Premier. 
The  outer  walls  and  fortifications 
had  of  course  been  pulled  down : 
there  had  formerly  been  eight 
comer  towers,  of  which  only  one 
remainej^,  the  old  disused  colom- 
bier.  But  the  three  payillons  of 
the  house  itself,  with  the  galleries 
connecting  them,  stood  precisely 
as  the  sixteenth  century  had  left 
them.  Monsieur  deSaint-Fior  told 


his  companions  that  he  was  proud 
of  their  yery  dilapidation,  and 
would  neyer  consent  to  their  being 
restored.  He  remarked  that  resto- 
ration was  the  tomb  of  history. 
Frank,  who  had  often  heard  Albert 
speak  of  the  old  chateau  in  a  yery 
different  strain,  was  irreyerent 
enough  to  wonder  whether  a  good 
balance  at  his  banker's  would  not 
alter  M.  le  Baron's  opinion.  He 
discoyered,  however,  that  Mar- 
gu^rite — ^this  was  her  lovely  name, 
by  which  the  bold  Englishman 
already  called  her  in  his  dreams — 
had  a  very  affectionate  admiration 
for  the  old  place ;  she  looked  up 
and  smiled,  and  joined  in  the  con- 
versation quite  eagerly. 

After  breakfast  Albert  walked 
down  with  his  father  to  the  village, 
half  a  mile  off,  to  settle  some 
business  at  the  Mairie.  Frank, 
after  wandering  all  round  the 
chateau,  even  under  the  rugged 
walls  of  the  south  front,  where 
there  was  a  patch  of  ground  railed 
off  and  planted  with  shrubs,  and 
where  he  saw  something  that 
startled  him  a  good  deal,  made 
his  way  back  to  the  salon  windows, 
where  he  looked  in  and  saw  Mar- 
guerite sitting  over  her  tapestry. 
The  wild  old  place  with  its  long 
history,  its  owners  widi  their  stiff 
old-fashioned  ways,  the  stem  win- 
ter that  blocked  it  in,  the  dead 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  fall  of 
a  mass  of  snow  from  some  over- 
laden tree,  and  now  a  real  mystery 
to  account,  as  it  were,  for  all  thiis 
Buggestiveness — ^these  were  certain- 
ly strange  surroundings  for  a 
matter-of-fact  young  Saxon.  Mar- 
guerite herself  was  like  an  en- 
chanted lady,  so  silent  and  lovely, 
and  always  dressed  in  white  and 
black,  like  a  nun,  or  a  creature 
with  some  sad  history.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  find  her  alone,  and  he 
hurried  into  the  room,  where  she 
welcomed  him  with  a  smile.  He 
stood  and  watched  her  needle  as  it 
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passed  in  and  out  among  the 
coloored  arabesqaes  she  was  work- 
ing. 

^  Have  yon  been  examining  oar 
architectare,  monsienr  f  she  said. 
'  I  saw  70a  wandering  roand  the 
honse.' 

'Yes,  mademoiselle.  And  I 
saw  something  that  pnzzled  me ; 
perhaps  yon  can  explain  it?' 

Margndrite  dropped  her  needle, 
leaned  back,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
bim  ;  the  deep,  wondering  sadness 
in  them  appalled  the  yonng  man. 

'Do  not  distress  yourself/  he 
said,  colouring.  '  It  is  too  cnrions 
of  me  to  notice  it,  perhaps.' 

*  What  was  it  7  I  should  like 
jou  to  tell  me.' 

'  Well,  I  was  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  south  pavilion,  where 
the  garden  is  railed  off,  you  know. 
The  windows  are  barred,  but  one 
of  them  was  open,  and  an  old  lady 
was  standing  at  it  Her  hair  was 
white.  Bhe  had  nothing  on  her 
head.  I  am  afraid  she  would 
catch  cold.  Bhe  looked  at  me, 
and  wayed  her  hand  through  the 
bars.  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  she 
called  out  suddenly,  "  Take  care 
what  you  are  doing,  monsieur  I" 
and  then  she  turned  away  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  her.  Made- 
moiselle, perhaps  I  had  no  business 
in  that  part  of  the  garden  V 

*  No,  no,  you  had  not,'  repeated 
Marguerite  hastily. 

*  No  one  told  me  to  keep  out  of 
it,'  said  Frank,  in  a  low  Toice, 
looking  at  her  intently. 

She  stooped  forward  over  her 
work,  and  took  up  her  needle 
again ;  but  her  fingers  were  trem- 
bling, he  saw,  so  that  she  could 
not  guide  it  He  saw  that  she 
was  flashing  slowly  and  deeply,  her 
whole  face  and  neck  changed  from 
their  usual  ivory  to  rosy  red.  Bhe 
stooped  forward  still  more,  and 
suddenly  a  tear  fell,  shining  on 
the  work.  Then  she  got  up  with 
a  quick  movement,  and  was  going 


to  leave  the  room,  but  to  do  this 
she  had  to  pa<ss  Frank,  and  he 
was  not  inclined  to*  let  her  go  so 
easily. 

'  At  least  forgive  me  before  you 
go,  mademoiselle?'  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  the  deepest  penitence. 
*  What  have  I  said  or  done  1  I  am 
perfectly  wretched.  I  shall  go 
out  and  shoot  myself.' 

At  this  threat  a  smile  just  quiver- 
ed about  Marguerite's  mouth. 

*I  beg  you  will  do  no  such 
thing !'  she  said,  with  a  momentary 
glance  and  a  renewed  blush.  '  I 
am  very  foolish.  I  mast  tell  you 
the  truth.  The  old  lady  you  saw 
is  an  aunt  of  ours.  We  have  all 
lived  here  together  for  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years.  Bhe  is  peculiar, 
and  has  rooms  of  her  own  in  that 
part  of  the  house.  Bhe  does  not 
like  strangers — never  sees  any  one 
— I  think  you  had  better  not  go 
near  her  again.' 

Frank  bowed. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I 
intruded  on  her,'  he  said.  '  Bat 
no  one  had  given  me  a  hint  of  her 
existence.' 

'She  prefers  to  be  unknown,' 
said  Marguerite,  and  she  sighed 
deeply  as  she  turned  away  to  open 
the  door. 

Frank  Morley  always  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
life  and  customs.  He  used  to  talk 
finely  of  meeting  foreigners  on 
their  own  ground ;  bat  it  seems  as 
if  he  must  just  then  have  forgotten 
where  he  was,  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  For- 
getting all  the  proprieties,  he  threw 
himself — ^figuratively — at  the  feet 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint- Flor. 

*  This  is  not  a  place  for  you ; 
you  are  not  happy  here !'  he  burst 
forth ;  and  then  he  told  her  that 
he  loved  her  passionately,  and 
asked  her  if  he  must  be  miserable 
for  life. 

Bhe  clasped  her  hands,  and  re- 
treated from  him  a  step  or  two. 
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for  at  that  moment  Frank  was 
▼eiy  tragical.  She  looked  extreme- 
ly Bnrprised,  as  well  she  might,  at 
his  extraordinaiy  breach  of  eti- 
quette. Bat  she  did  not  seem 
angry,  and  she  made  no  effort  to 
leave  the  room. 

'  Ah,  what  are  yon  saying?'  she 
whiFpered.  *  Yon  forget — ^you  for- 
gets' 

*  What  do  I  forget?'  said  Frank. 
*  Is  there  anything  I  ought  to 
remember t  Are  you  offended) 
Will  you  answer  me  V 

She  shook  her  head.  Presently, 
after  more  prayers  and  eager  ques- 
tions, she  confessed  that  she  did 
not  hate  him — no,  why  should 
she?  Bat  he  had  surprised  her 
yery  much,  and — in  fact,  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say. 

*  I  ought  to  have  spoken  first 
to  your  father  1'  cried  Frank,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself.  ^But 
that  roundabout  fashion  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  don't  care  as  I 
do.  Are  you  angry  1  Do  you  wish 
that  I  had  spoken  to  him  first  7' 

*  I  don't  know — everything  is 
strange,'  said  Marguerite.  'It  is 
only — ^because  I  am  afraid  he  will 
think  that  you  ought  We  always 
do,  you  know.' 

'  Then  you  will  let  me  speak  to 
him  now !'  exclaimed  Frank,  in 
immense  excitement. 

'  You  frighten  me — you  are  so 
terribly  English.  Can  I  prevent 
jonf 

As  the  Baron  was  half  a  mile 
off  through  the  snow,  and  as  Frank 
felt  that  his  part  of  the  business 
must  be  managed  through  Albert 
with  all  possible  formality,  he  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  leave  off 
his  love-making  at  this  point,  un- 
orthodox as  it  was.  Marguerite, 
with  all  her  charm,  was  a  puzzle 
to  him.  There  seemed  to  be  more 
wistful  sadness  than  ever  in  those 
wonderful  violet  eyes  as  she  looked 
up  at  him  ;  a  sort  of  sad  indiffer- 
ence in  her  manner  too,  though 


through  it  all  be  knew  that  she 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  she 
recognised  the  fact  For  some 
minutes  she  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  say  something,  to  give  him 
some  warning ;  she  had  a  way  of 
lifting  up  her  hand,  as  if  to  check 
him  in  his  protestations. 

'  Let  me  speak,'  she  said  at 
last ;  '  let  me  tell  you  something. 
You  are  making  a  sad  mistake ; 
it  m^y  be  only  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Do  you  believe  me? 
Are  you  superstitious  at  all? 

'  N^ot  in  the  least,  thank  Heaven,' 
said  Frank.  '  And  I  never  make 
mistakes.  Are  you  superstitious  I 
Is  there  anything  that  makes  you 
afraid  for  yourself  1  Is  it  leaving 
your  country  V 

*1  am  not  afraid  for  myself,' 
she  answered.  '  And  the  supersti- 
tion— it  is  all  nonsense,  after  all 
But  what  did  I  want  to  say  to 
you  t  Ah,  this  1  I  am  not  a  girl, 
you  know.  I  am  a  woman,  more 
than  twenty-six  years  old.  I  have 
suffered  a  great  deal  I  have  not 
much  to  give  you,  except  just  my- 
self.' 

*  What  do  I  ¥rant  more  f  said 
Frank.  'Yes,  one  knows  you 
have  suffered,  even  by  your  dress. 
Do  you  never  wear  even  a  blue 
ribbon.  Marguerite? 

She  looked  at  him  solemnly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  smiled. 

'  No,'  she  said ;  '  but  you  must 
not  ask  me  why.  Perhaps  some 
day  I  may  tell  jotu  Now  I  must 
not  stay  here  with  you  any  longer. 
Open  the  door,  if  you  please,  and 
let  me  go.' 

Frank  obeyed.  She  paused  in 
the  doorway,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  velvet  curtain ;  laid  two  fingers 
on  her  lips,  and  looked  at  him, 
deeply,  intently,  as  if  she  was  ask- 
ing him  some  question  on  the 
answer  to  which  her  life  depended. 
He  thought  afterwards  that  he 
had  never  seen  anything  so  extra- 
ordinary. 
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'  YoQ  loYe  me  V  she  said,  under 
her  breath,  and  without  waiting 
for  any  sort  of  reply  she  glided 
away  and  was  gone.  He  stood 
for  at  least  two  minutes  with  the 
cnrtain  in  his  hand,  staring  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment,  long  after 
she  had  vanished. 


III. 


A  FEW  weeks  later,  after  his 
yisit  to  frozen  Paris,  fVank  Mor- 
ley  foond  himself  once  more  at 
Chateau  Maupas,  this  time,  won- 
derful to  tell,  as  the  accepted  loyer 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Flor. 
Frank  never  knew,  and  did  not 
much  tiy  to  find  out,  how  Albert 
had  conquered  the  prejudices  of 
his  parents.  There  may  have  been 
more  reasons  than  one  for  their 
consenting.  Besides  the  solid  ad- 
vantage  of  belonging  to  a  rich  and 
generous  Englishman,  this  mar- 
riage was,  perhaps,  seen  by  them 
to  be  a  way  out  of  a  painful  diffi- 
culty. Frank  was  afterwards  con- 
scious that  the  whole  explanation 
was  very  clear,  if  he  had  cared  to 
think  it  out ;  but  he  was  a  chival- 
rous fellow,  and  thinking  it  out 
seemed  almost  an  impertinence, 
both  to  the  poor  proud  people  who 
bowed  their  heads  in  such  a  stately 
way  to  drcnmstanoes,  and  to  their 
beautiful  unhappy  daoghter.  He 
came  to  Maupas  by  special  invita- 
tion, on  his  way  back  to  Bordeaux, 
joining  Albert,  who  had  gone  be- 
fore to  smooth  the  way  for  him. 

The  snow  was  gone,  but  the 
weather  was  still  bitterly  cold  ;  a 
frosty  wind  made  music  among 
the  dark  shivering  firs,  and  howled 
dismally  about  the  high  roofs  of 
the  chateau.  Frank  thought  it 
all  looked  even  more  desolate 
than  when  it  was  buried  in  snow, 
and  there  was  hardly  enough  cheer- 
fulness indoors  to  make  up  for  the 
dismal  weather. 


Albert  was  the  only  person  who 
received  him  with  any  animation. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint- 
Flor  were  grave  and  polite ;  Mar- 
gnirite,  though  her  smile  made 
him  understand  that  he  was  very 
welcome,  looked,  if  possible,  sad- 
der than  ever.  Her  eyelids  were 
heavy,  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 
By  the  end  of  the  evening,  the 
discovery  that  they  were  not  to  be 
left  alone  together  had  thrown 
Frank  into  a  state  bordering  on 
frenzy.  What  was  the  use  of  be- 
ing engaged  if  they  were  to  be- 
have to  each  other  like  strangers, 
if  they  might  not  even  talk  un- 
heard by  other  people?  Frank 
resolved  that  either  these  manners 
and  customs  shpuld  give  way  be- 
fore his  English  will,  or  else  that 
he  would  leave  the  chateau  the 
next  day,  and  see  none  of  them 
again  till  it  was  time  to  be  married* 
He  could  not  annoy  his  lady-love 
and  her  parents  by  any  open  re- 
bellion, but  he  promised  himself 
that  Albert  should  know  his  mind 
on  the  subject;  and  he  gave  it 
him  that  evening  in  the  smoking* 
room,  after  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Flor  had  left  them  and  gone  to  bed. 

< Certainly,  my  dear  friend; 
what  you  ask  is  only  reasonable,* 
said  the  amiable  Albert.  '  Trust 
to  me.  I  will  do  everything.  My 
mother  naturally  keeps  to  her  own 
ways,  and  expects  Margucirite  to 
conform  to  them.  But  I  will 
arrange  that  you  shall  have  an 
interview  to-morrow.  Trust  to 
me.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Frank,  with 
satirical  earnestness.  'If you  fail 
to  make  that  arrangement,  sir,  I 
shall  make  it  myself.' 

He  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes.  Albert  also  looked  very 
grave,  perceiving  that  his  friend 
was  out  of  temper,  and  perhaps 
feeling  himself  in  an  awkward  po- 
sition between  these  jarring  na- 
tionalities. 
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'  Marga6rite  looks  terribly  sftd. 
What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
hert  As  I  have  no  chance  of  ask- 
ing herself,  I  mnst  ask  jon/  said 
Frank  presently. 

'  How  should  I  know  ?  She  is 
of  a  melancholy  temperament/  said 
Albert. 

'  There  I  differ  from  yon.  She 
is  as  capable  of  being  happy  as 
any  one  else.  Do  yon  know  of 
anything  that  onght  to  make  her 
nnhappy  at  this  moment  V 

Frank  fixed  his  eyes  on  Albert's 
thin  dark  face,  which  certamly 
looked  grave  and  puzzled  at  the 
question.  But  it  was  answered 
immediately. 

*  Nothing,  I  should  say,  that 
ought  to  make  her  unhappy.' 

'What  is  it,  theni  There  is 
something.' 

Albert  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  became  impenetrable. 

Presently  they  went  up-stairs 
together.  The  young  Frenchman 
left  his  future  brother-in-law,  still 
rather  injured  and  sulky,  in  a  large 
state  bedroom,  given  him  in  hon- 
our of  his  new  position  in  the 
family.  A  fire  was  burning  on 
the  low  hearth.  Two  candles 
hardly  lighted  the  high  dark  room, 
which  was  hung  with  old  faded 
tapestry.  The  flames,  as  they 
flared  and  fell,  seemed  to  make  a 
«udden  stir  among  the  ghostly 
figures  on  the  walls.  A  crowd  of 
pale-faced  hunters  on  white  horses 
would  come  riding  forward,  dogs 
would  run. among  the  trees,  pea- 
cocks would  wave  their  once  shin- 
ing tails  in  the  light. 

Frank,  as  he  had  told  Mar- 
guerite, was  not  superstitious.  He 
glanced  once  round  the  room,  and 
then,  pulling  up  a  great  chair  in 
front  of  the  fire,  sat  down  and 
thought  about  that  sad  white  face, 
those  dear  wistful  eyes  that  seemed 
to  foe  for  ever  asking  the  same 
question  that  once  had  made  its 
way  into  words,  *  You  lore  me  V — 


a  .question  which,  it  seemed  to 
him,  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  answer  properly.  Could  she 
doubt  himi  Was  that  why  she 
looked  so  sad  9  Had  she  consented 
to  this  match  for  any  reason  but 
to  please  herself — any  idea  of  duty 
to  her  family  1  He  promised  him- 
self to  have  that  all  made  clear 
to-morrow. 

A  little  noise,  like  a  door  open- 
ing gently,  made  him  turn  his 
head  and  look  round  the  room 
again :  seeing  nothing,  he  supposed 
there  must  be  rats  behind  the 
wainscot,  and  returned  to  the  fire 
and  his  meditations.  At  the  far 
comer  of  the  room  there  was  a 
door  opening  into  a  dressing-room, 
which  again  commnnicated  with 
the  passages.  Frank,  full  of 
other  thoughts,  had  not  noticed 
this  entrance ;  and  now  he  was  not 
at  all  aware  that  a  hand  was  push- 
ing the  dressing-room  door,  and 
that  eyes  were  peepmg  at  him  from 
behind  it  Footsteps  on  the  boards 
of  his  room,  however,  with  the 
slight  tap  of  a  stick,  slowly  ap- 
proaching him,  made  him  spring 
from  his  diair  in  real  surprise. 
Standing  by  the  table,  on  which 
Fran9ois  had  arranged  the  mate- 
rials for  eau  sucree,  was  a  small 
elderly  lady,  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  fair  sharp  face,  a  suspicious 
expression,  and  a  quantity  of  white 
hair  rolled  up  high  over  a  cushion. 
She  wore  long  gloves,  and  carried 
a  cane  in  her  hand.  Frank  stared 
at  her  in  speechless  surprise. 

^I  akn  not  a  ghost^  monsieur, 
and  you  have  seen  me  before,'  she 
said.  Her  voice  had  a  sort  of  dis- 
agreeable snap  in  it 

Frank  recognised  the  old  aunt 
who  had  looked  out  of  her  window 
that  snowy  morning,  and  had  told 
him  to  take  care  what  he  was 
doing.    He  bowed  politely. 

'  Pardon  me,  madame.  I  re- 
member yon  very  well,'  he  said. 
*  Can  I  do  anything  for  youf 
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*  Nothing  at  all/  she  said,  with 
a  alight  toss  of  her  head.  '  I  am 
come  here  to  do  jon  a  kindness. 
Giye  me  a  chair.  Is  it  tnie  that 
yon  are  to  marry  my  niece,  Made- 
moiselle de  Saint-FlorT 

She  sat  down,  placed  her  feet 
on  a  footstool,  and  looked  at  him 
magisterially.  Frank  thought  she 
was  probably  mad.  He  stood 
opposite  to  her,  at  the  fortber  end 
of  the  table,  and  answered  her  yery 
meekly. 

'  Yes,  madame,  I  am  to  have 
that  honour.' 

'I  suspected  it  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  yon  in  the  garden, 
and  since  then  I  have  heard  all 
about  it.  My  brother  was  obliged 
to  tell  me.  He  can  never  keep  a 
secret,  poor  man.  I  suppose  he 
thought  I  had  forgotten  the  past, 
or  that  I  should  not  yentnre  to 
interfere  again.  But  no,  I  would 
not  sit  in  my  tower  and  see  a  fine 
young  man  sacrificed.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Gregoire  de  la  Masse- 
U^rer 

*  No,'  said  Frank,  as  she  waited 
for  an  answer. 

<Ah,  I  thought  not.  Or  of 
Jules  de  Marigny )' 

*No.' 

'  Or  of  my  son,  L^on  de  Man- 
pas,  and  his  brother  G^lestin  V 

'  No,  madame.' 

*  Very  well.  Listen,  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  history  about  those 
four  young  men.  It  is  more  than 
nine  years  since  the  war.  In  those 
days  I  and  my  two  sons  lived 
here  in  this  house,  and  my  bro- 
ther and  his  wife  and  those 
children  of  his  were  miserably  poor 
people  living  at  Tours.  Out  of 
kindness  to  my  brother  I  arranged 
that  my  elder  son,  the  Gomte  de 
Maupas,  should  marry  that  girl 
Marguerite,  though  I  never  cared 
for  her — to  my  eyes  she  always 
had  misfortune  written  on  her  face. 
Bat  my  son  admired  her,  and  he 
was  willing  enough.    She  was  a 


mere  child  then.  Well,  they  were 
betrothed,  and  then  the  war  broke 
out^  and  my  son  L^on  went  straight 
to  the  front  and  was  killed  in  the 
first  battle.     Do  you  understand  1' 

'  Perfectly,  madame,'  said  Frank 
gravely. 

'  The  story  improves  as  it  goes 
on.  After  that,  in  the  winter,  we 
arranged  that  my  second  son,  Ce- 
lestin,  should  marry  Marguerite. 
I  did  it  all  out  of  Hndness  to  my 
brother,  remember.  C^lestin  also 
was  in.  the  army.  He  was  killed 
in  the  spring  in  the  last  battle.' 

Frank  could  not  restrain  a  slight 
shiver.  There  was  something 
quite  awful  in  the  Comtesse's  sharp 
voice,  her  cold  eyes,  her  air  of 
repressed  excitement,  with  quick 
nervous  little  movements  of  her 
two  thin  hands. 

'After  that,'  she  said,  'you 
would  have  thought,  perhaps,  they 
might  have  had  the  decency  to 
send  the  girl  to  a  convent.  Bat 
no  j  she  must  make  a  good  match 
in  spite  of  every  thing.  They  wait- 
ed only  two  years,  and  then  they 
arranged  a  marriage  for  her  with 
Jules  de  Marigny.  He  looked  as 
strong  and  handsome  as  yourself. 
But  I  knew  he  would  not  live- 
why  should  he,  when  my  sons 
died?  A  week  before  the  mar- 
riage he  was  out  shooting,  and  he 
shot  himself  by  accident — ^acci- 
dent !' 

Madame  de  Maupas  raised  her 
voice  almost  to  a  scream,  and 
ended  this  part  of  her  story  with 
a  little  shrill  laugh,  which  made 
Frank  feel  colder  than  ever. 

'  Good,'  she  said,  going  on  more 
quietly.  'Now  we  come  to  the 
fourth,  to  Qr^goire  de  la  Masse- 
U^re.  He  was  only  three  years 
ago— for,  let  me  tell  you,  people 
talked  about  all  this,  and  saw 
plainly  that  it  would  be  tempting 
Fate  to  ally  themselves  with  sudh 
an  unlucky  young  person.  But 
this  worthy  man  had  been  abroad 
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for  Bome  years  in  the  colonies — I 
don't  know  where.  He  came  home 
to  find  a  wife.  He  had  plenty  of 
money  and  some  brains.  He  saw 
Marga^rite,  and  proposed  for  her 
at  once  to  her  father.  Of  conrse 
he  was  accepted,  they  were  only 
too  glad.  He  came  to  this  honse, 
where  my  dear  relations  were  liv- 
ing with  me — it  is  mf/  house,  raon- 
siear,  and  not  my  broUier's  at  all — 
and  they  lodged  him  in  this  very 
room.  I  never  f^ee  visitors.  Since 
ix>7  great  griefs  I  have  avoided  all 
strangers,  have  lived  alone,  as  yon 
know,  though  under  the  same  roof 
with  those  others.  WeU,  I  saw 
the  good  fat  man  stumping  about 
in  the  garden  one  snmmer  evening, 
looking  so  prosperous  and  con- 
tented that  I  felt  sincerely  sorry 
for  him.  Why  should  this  poor 
creature  die  too  9  I  said  to  myself. 
I  knew  very  well  that  Marguerite's 
history  would  not  be  told  to  him, 
unless  I  told  it.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  save  him,  if  he  chose  to 
be  saved.  I  came  to  him  in  the 
night,  as  I  come  to  you  now.  My 
dear  monsieur,  I  terrified  that  poor 
sheep  so  utterly  out  of  his  senses 
that  he  fied  from  Maupas  the  next 
morning,  and  wrote  from  Paris  to 
my  brother  to  say  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  marrying. 
Heavens,  how  I  laughed  when  the 
Baron  came  to  me  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand  I* 

Frank  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention  to  all  this.  The  history 
of  M.  de  la  Masselicre  seemed  to 
do  him  good ;  for  when  it  was 
finished  he  was  smiling  quite  com- 
fortably. 

*  Well  V  said  Madame  de  Mau- 
pas, looking  at  him  hard. 

'  Madame  7' 

*  Well,  have  you  been  listening  t 
Do  you  understand  me  V 

'  I  have  listened  to  every  word  ; 
but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  can- 
not feel  sure  of  your  object.* 

'  My  object !     I  had  no  idea 


Englishmen  were  so  doll.  To  save 
you,  of  course,  as  I  saved  Gr^goire 
de  la  Masseli^re.' 

'  You  really  hope,  madame,  to 
find  me  such  a  dastardly  coward  as 
M.  de'  la  Masseli^re — ^that  poor 
sheep,  as  you  justly  call  him! 
Englishmen  are  dull,  no  doubt 
They  don't  understand  being  ex- 
pected to  behave  dishonourably.' 

'Ah,  indeed!  Then  you  will 
not  give  up  my  niece  7' 

'  Literally,  madame,  I  will  die 
first.' 

Frank  coloured  scarlet^  and 
spoke  with  almost  sublime  energy. 
Afterwards  he  was  half-amused, 
half-grieved  at  himself,  for  having 
flown  out  in  this  manner  to  a  poor 
old  mad  woman.  Madame  de  Mau- 
pas seemed  deeply  impressed.  She 
got  up,  trembling  a  little,  and 
leaning  on  her  stick. 

*Very  well.  Please  yourself. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  again. 
You  are  very  ungrateful,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  a  bitter  punishment 
in  store  for  you.  You  also  wDl 
die,  and  your  death  will  break  the 
girl's  heart.  I  understand  that 
she  cares  for  you  more  than  for 
any  of  them.  I  wish  you  good- 
evening.' 

She  departed  by  the  way  she 
had  come :  through  the  dressing- 
room,  and  so  into  a  narrow  pass- 
age, which  led  to  her  own  part  of 
the  house.  Frank  opened  the 
doors  for  her,  and  shut  and  locked 
them  securely  when  she  was  gone* 
He  then  returned  to  his  chair  be- 
fore the  red  smouldering  fire,  to 
muse  over  the  strange  explanation 
of  his  Marguerite's  sadness. 


lY. 


Albert  kept  his  word,  and  the 
next  day  after  breakfast  Frank 
found  himself  left  alone  in  the 
ealon  with  Marguerite.  He  poured 
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oat  his  feelings  with  the  demon* 
strati?e  candour  natural  to  him, 
which  did  not  seem  to  ofifend  this 
French  ladj.  Her  English  lover 
seemed  to  her  a  charming  and 
wonderful  creature ;  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle wild  and  unmanageable,  but 
still  a  creature  with  whom  one 
could  be  amazingly  happy — if  only 
things  would  go  well.  The  sha- 
dow of  the  past  still  clouded  her 
eyes  and  saddened  her  smile. 
Could  any  mortal  man  be  master 
of  Fate?  Certainly,  if  any  one, 
Frank  Morley. 

'  I  know  you  think  me  very  sad 
and  stupid,'  she  said  by  and  by. 
'Believe  me,  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  make  me  so.  Only  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  I  shall  forget 
it  all  presently.' 

'Am  I  in  any  danger,  then)' 
said  Frank. 

'  0  no ;  not  any  real  danger  1 
But  I  think  we  are  an  unlucky 
family.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may 
be  able  to  tell  you  why.' 

*  Tell  me  now,  can't  you  ?  But 
in  the  mean  time  you  need  hardly 
wear  mourning  for  me  in  prospect, 
Marguerite.  I  have  not  the  small- 
est intention  of  dying  at  present.' 

He  was  twining  one  of  her  black 
ribbons  round  his  fingers  as  he 
spoke. 

'Ah,'  she  said,  with  almost  a 
little  cry,  '  I  ought  never  to  have 
allowed  it.  I  ought  never  to  have 
said  yes.  I  ought  to  have  cared 
more — ah,  Frank,  I  have  been 
selfish,  and  selfishness  is  sure  to  be 
punished.' 

'  Nonsense !  What  are  you  afraid 
of?'  said  Frank,  gazing  earnestly 
into  her  face.  She  shook  her  head, 
and  looked  down.  Then  she  lifted 
her  eyes  again  with  a  little  air  of 
proud  resolution. 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  she  said,  '  and 
then  you  will  be  warned,  perhaps, 
and  go  away.  You  ought  to  have 
known  it  all  before;  you  have 
been  deceived.  We  have  all  joined 


in  deceiving  you.  At  first  I  did 
not  think  what  I  was  doing,  but 
now  I  know.  Frank,  I  thought  it 
would  be  easier  to  die  than  to  tell 
you  all  the  story ;  but  now  I  will, 
for  you  are  giving  yourself  ignor- 
antly.  And  I  will  not  have  it ; 
you  are  too  dear  and  generous.' 

Frank  smiled  as  he  listened  and 
watched  her  face. 

'I  think  you  are  disturbing 
yourself  about  nothing,  my  dear 
child,'  he  said. 

'  indeed  I  am  not.  Ah,  you 
would  not  say  that  if  you  knew 
what  pain  it  is  to  me,  how  all  the 
old  pain  comes  back  I  Only  this 
is  fifty  thousand  times  worse,  he- 
cause  I  do  believe — ' 

*  That  you  love  me,  and  I  love 
you.'  Frank  finished  her  speech 
for  her.  '  I  should  say  that  made 
it  fifty  thousand  times  better.  It 
strikes  me  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  force  of  what  you  are 
saying.  Under  those  circumstances 
is  it  Hkely  that  I  should  give  you 
up,  whatever  you  might  have  to  tell 
me  1  Listen.  You  are  like  some 
princess  in  a  fairy  tale,  who  put 
all  her  lovers  to  death  if  they 
couldn't  answer  a  certain  question : 
What  is  my  thought  like  ?  Don't 
you  know?  Well,  lots  of  them 
came  to  an  untimely  end,  but  at 
last  the  right  man  came  and  an- 
swered it.  He  always  does.  Your 
question  was  different.  You  asked 
it  me  one  morning  as  you  went 
out  of  that  door,  and  would  not 
stop  to  hear  the  answer,  because 
you  knew  it  would  be  the  right 
one.  So  altogether  I  don't  see 
what  there  is  to  vex  yourself 
about.' 

Frank  spoke  very  deliberately, 
with  a  cool  reasoning  air.  A  look 
of  great  surprise  came  into  Margue- 
rite's face ;  she  fiashed  up  as  she 
had  done  that  morning,  which  both 
she  and  Frank  remembered  so 
well. 

'  You  say  very  strange  things,' 
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she    marmnred,    after    a    little 
fiilenoe. 

*  Is  there  anything  quite  untrue 
and  ridicolous  in  what  I  haye 
saidf 

*  O  Frank,  yon  pnzzle  me  com- 
pletely.' 

*  Yon  see,  yon  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  tell  me  anything,  my 
dear  Marguerite.  And  as  for  pain, 
old  or  new,  don't  mention  the  sub- 
ject again,  please.  Yon  are  going 
to  be  happy,  and  you  will  oblige 
me  by  taking  off  these  horrid  black 
ribbons.' 

<  Frank  !  You  know,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  V 

'  It  makes  this  difference — that 
I  will  not  wait  for  you  more  than 
a  month.  I  am  not  going  to  let 
you  stay  in  this  gloomy  place, 
with  ghosts  and  mad  people,  a  day 
longer  than  I  can  help.' 

'  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  It  was  my 
aunt ;  you  have  seen  her  1  When 
was  it?  What  did  she  say  to 
youl' 

She  was  very  much  agitated. 
Frank  soothed  her  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  told  her  by  degrees  the 
story  of  his  visit  from  Madame  de 
Manpas.  Marguerite  cried  a  little, 
and  could  hardly  belieye  that  he 
was  uninfluenced  by  all  the  horrors 
he  had  heard.  Frank  had  to 
soothe  and  reassure  her  all  over 
again.  By  and  by  she  looked  up 
at  him,  her  eyes  smiling,  the  wild 
weary  look  in  them  gone  for  erer. 

*  I  am  happy  now,'  she  said.  <  I 
feel  the  sunshine ;  there  is  no  more 
cold  wind ;'  and  she  broke  into  a 
little  joyful  laugh.  « After  all,  this 
is  a  very  good  world,'  she  said. 


V. 

Frank  afterwards  described  his 
interview  with  Madame  de  Man- 
pas  in  a  much  more  unvarnished 
way  to  her  nephew  Albert,  who 


told  him  that  all  her  story  was 
true.  He  added  that  the  poor 
lady,  always  peculiar,  had  been  a 
little  touched  in  her  wits  sinoe  the 
war  and  the  death  of  her  sona. 
She  had  become  superstitious  and 
revengeful,  throwing  all  the  blamua 
of  their  deaths  on  the  ill-luck  of 
Marguerite.  Her  late  husband's 
brother,  the  present  Comte  de  Man- 
pas,  was  a  thorough  Parisian,  and 
had  no  use  for  such  a  middle-age 
abode  as  the  Chateau  de  Manpas. 
He  was  glad  that  the  gaint-Flors 
should  make  their  home  there, 
and  take  charge  of  the  old  lady ; 
and  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
he  meant  to  leave  the  place  to  Al- 
bert, with  the  small  quantity  of  land 
that  remained  to  it 

It  seemed  only  right  that  Frank 
should  know  all  the  family  histoiy, 
the  chain  of  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  his  meeting  with  Mar- 
guerite. It  was  a  rough  way  by 
which  he  had  reached  her,  certain- 
ly :  of  battlefields  and  dying  men, 
accidents  and  terrors,  the  derange- 
ment of  one  person,  the  cowardice 
and  superstition  of  another.  Trains 
running  into  snowdrifts,  a  struggle 
with  the  elements,  a  ghostly  old 
castle  blocked  in  with  snow. 
Through  all  these  difficulties  the 
fair  sorrowful  Frenchwoman  and 
the  sturdy  Englishman  had  ad- 
vanced to  meet  each  other,  and 
now  Frank  was  resolved  that  Mar- 
guerite should  forget  the  past  dim- 
ness of  her  life  in  its  present  beauty 
and  brightness. 

He  took  a  fine  house  at  Bor- 
deaux and  furnished  it  splendidly 
for  his  bride.  He  brought  her 
there  in  the  spring,  dressed  all 
in  lovely  rose-pink,  which  made 
her  complexion  look  like  driven 
snow,  and  her  eyes  of  a  deeper 
and  more  wonderful  blue  than  ever. 
Albert,  when  he  visited  them, 
hardly  knew  his  sister ;  she  looked 
so  pretty  and  happy  and  young. 

Madame  Morley,  nSe  de  Siunt- 
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Flor,  gires  the  most  channing 
parties,  and  is  already  known  as 
the  most  agreeable  hostess  in  that 
part  of  France.  With  Frank's 
help  she  has  introduced  something 
in  imitation  of  an  English  garden- 
party,  which  was  very  popular  this 
summer.  There  a  few  of  the  more 
adranced  young  married  ladies 
might  be  seen  playing  at  lawn- 
tenms,  a  game  in  which  Maigu^rite 
herself,  much  as  she  liked  to  watch 
her  husband  playing  it,  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  join.  Still 
people  said  she  was  entirely  Eng- 
lish. What  could  be  more  Eng- 
lish than  her  marriage!  It  was 
evident  that  she  and  Frank  Mor- 
ley  adored  each  other ;  and  there 
was  even  a  floating  rumour  that 
they  had  arranged  it  all  between 
themselves,  before  M.  de   Saint- 


Flor  heard  a  word  about  it  That, 
however,  was  pronounced  incredible. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  gossip. 

The  last  night  that  Frank  spent 
at  Ch&tean  Maupas,  he  found  on 
his  table  a  case  of  diamond  orna- 
ments, with  a  note  addressed  to 
himself,  written  in  so  thin  and 
shaky  a  hand  that  he  could  hardly 
decipher  it. 

'  I  give  these  to  yon,  that  you 
may  give  them  to  your  Marguerite. 
I  will  not  see  her ;  but  I  congratu- 
late her  on  her  marriage  with  a 
brave  man  who  loves  her,  and  will 
teach  her  how  to  live. 

'  COMTESSE  DrE.  de  MaUFAS.' 

Frank  thought  there  was  some 
method  in  the  old  lady's  madness, 
after  all. 
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'  It  air  strange,  it  air/  he  was  say- 
ing as  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  where  our  social  little  semi< 
literary  society  met ;  '  bat  I  could 
tell  you  queerer  things  than  that 
'ere — almighty  queer  things.  You 
can't  learn  everything  out  of  books, 
sirs,  nohow.  You  see  it  ain't  the 
men  as  can  string  English  together 
and  as  has  had  good  eddications  as 
finds  themselves  in  the  queer  places 
I've  been  in.  They're  mostly 
rough  men,  ibirs,  as  can  scarce 
speak  aright,  far  less  tell  with  pen 
and  ink  the  things  they've  seen; 
but  if  they  could  Uiey'd  make  some 
of  your  European's  bar  riz  with 
astonishment.  They  would,  sirs, 
you  bet !' 

His  name  was  Jefferson  Adams, 
I  believe ;  I  know  his  initials  were 
J.  A.,  for  you  may  see  them  yet 
deeply  whittled  on  the  right-hand 
upper  panel  of  our  smoking-room 
door.  He  left  us  this  legacy,  and 
also  some  artistic  patterns  done  in 
tobacco  juice  upon  our  Turkey 
carpet  j  but  beyond  these  reminis- 
cences our  American  storyteller 
has  vanished  from  our  ken.  He 
gleamed  across  our  ordinary  quiet 
conviviality  like  some  brilUant 
meteor,  and  then  was  lost  in  the 
outer  darkness.  That  night,  how- 
ever, our  Nevada  friend  was  in  full 
swing ;  and  I  quietly  lit  my  pipe 
and  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair, 
anxious  not  to  interrupt  his  story. 

<Mind  you,'  he  continued,  *I 
hain't  got  no  grudge  against  your 
men  of  science.  I  likes  and  re- 
spects a  chap  as  can  match  every 
beast  and  plant,  from  a  huckleberry 
to  a  grizzly  with  a  jaw-breakin' 
name;  but  if  you  wants  real  in- 
terestin'  facts,  something  a  bit 
juicy,  you  go  to  your  whalers  and 
your  frontiersmen,  and  your  scouts 


and  Hudson  Bay  men,  chaps  who 
mostly  can  scarce  sign  their  names.' 
There  was  a  pause  here,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  Adams  produced  a  long 
cheroot  and  lit  it  We  preserv^ 
a  strict  silence  in  the  room,  for  we 
had  already  learned  that  on  the 
slightest  interruption  our  Y'ankee 
drew  himself  into  his  shell  again. 
He  glanced  round  with  a  self-satis- 
fied smile  as  he  remarked  our 
expectant  looks,  and  continued 
through  a  halo  of  smoke, 

*  Now  which  of  you  gentlemen 
has  ever  been  in  Arizona  7  None, 
I'll  warrant.  And  of  all  English 
or  Americans  as  can  put  pen  to 
paper,  how  many  has  been  in  Ari- 
zona? Precious  few,  I  calc'late. 
I've  been  there,  sirs,  lived  there 
for  years ;  and  when  I  think  of 
what  I've  seen  there,  why,  I  can 
scarce  get  myself  to  believe  it  now. 

*  Ah,  there's  a  country  I  I  was 
one  of  Walker's  filibusters,  as  they 
chose  to  call  us;  and  after  we'd 
busted  up,  and  the  chief  was  shot, 
some  on  us  made  tracks  and  locat- 
ed  down  there.  A  reg'Iar  English 
and  American  colony,  we  was,  with 
ourwives  and  children,  and  all  com- 
plete. I  reckon  there's  some  of 
the  old  folk  there  yet,  and  that 
they  hain't  forgotten  what  I'm 
agoing  to  tell  you.  No,  I  warrant 
they  hain't,  never  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  sirs. 

*  1  was  talking  about  the  coun- 
try, though ;  and  I  guess  I  could 
astonish  you  considerable  if  I  spoke 
of  nothing  else.  To  think  of  such 
a  land  being  built  for  a  few 
'*  Greasers  "  and  half-breeds  I  It's 
a  misusing  of  the  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence, that's  what  I  calls  it. 
Grass  as  hung  over  a  chap's 
head  as  he  rode  through  it,  and 
trees  so  thick  that  you  couldn't 
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catch  a  glimpse  of  blae  sky  for 
leagues  and  leagues,  and  orchids 
like  umbrellas !  Maybe  some  on 
you  has  seen  a  plant  as  they  calls 
the  ''  fly- catcher,"  in  some  parts  of 
the  SUtes  7' 

'Dianoea  moscipala/  marmared 
Dawson,  our  scientific  man  par 
excellence. 

'Ah,  *'Die  near  a  municipal," 
that's  him !  You'll  see  a  fly  stand 
on  that  'ere  plant,  and  then  you'll 
see  the  two  sides  of  a  leaf  snap  up 
together  and  catch  it  between 
them,  and  grind  it  up  and  mash 
it  to  bits,  for  all  the  world  like 
some  great  sea  squid  with  its  beak ; 
and  hours  after,  if  you  open  the 
leaf,  you'll  see  the  body  lying  half- 
digested,  and  in  bits.  Well,  Tve 
seen  those  flytraps  in  Arizona 
with  leaves  eight  and  ten  feet  long, 
and  thorns  or  teeth  a  foot  or  more ; 
why,  they  could —  But  dam  it,  Tm 
going  too  fast  I 

'It's  about  the  death  of  Joe 
Hawkins  I  was  going  to  tell  you ) 
'bout  as  queer  a  thing, .  I  reckon, 
as  ever  you  heard  tell  on.  There 
wasn't  nobody  in  Montana  as 
didn't  know  of  Joe  Hawkins — 
''  Alabama"  Joe,  as  he  was  called 
there.  A  reg'lar  out  and  outer,  he 
was,  'bout  the  damdest  skunk  as 
erer  man  clapt  eyes  on.  He  was 
a  good  chap  enough,  mind  ye,  as 
long  as  you  stroked  him  the  right 
way ;  but  rile  him  anyhow,  and  he 
were  worse  nor  a  wUd-cat.  I've 
Been  him  empty  his  six-shooter  into 
a  crowd  as  chanced  to  jostle  him 
agoing  into  Simpson's  bar  when 
there  was  a  dance  on;  and  he 
bowied  Tom  Hooper  'cause  he  spilt 
his  liquor  over  his  weskit  by  mis- 
take. No,  he  didn't  stick  at  mur- 
der, Joe  didn't ;  and  he  weren't  a 
man  to  be  trusted  further  nor  you 
could  see  him. 

'Now  at  the  time  I  tell  on, 
when  Joe  Hawkins  was  swaggerin' 
about  the  town  and  layin'  down  the 
law  with  his  shootin'-ironSy  there 


was  an  Englishman  there  of  the 
name  of  Scott — Tom  Scott,  if  I 
rec'lects  aright.  This  chap  Scott 
was  a  thorough  Britisher  (beggin' 
the  present  company's  pardon),  and 
yet  he  didn't  freeze  much  to  the 
British  set  there,  or  they  didn't 
freeze  much  to  him.  He  was  a 
quiet  simple  man,  Scott  was — 
rather  too  quiet  for  a  rough  set 
like  that;  sneakin'  they  called  him, 
but  he  weren't  that  He  kept  his- 
self  mostly  apart,  an'  didn't  inter- 
fere with  nobody  so  long  as  he 
were  left  alone.  Some  said  as 
how  he'd  been  kinder  ill-treated  at 
home — been  a  Chartist,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort^  and  had  to  up 
stick  and  run ;  but  he  never  spoke 
of  it  hisself,  an'  never  complained. 
Bad  lack  or  good,  that  chap  kept 
a  stiff  lip  on  him. 

'  This  chap  Scott  was  a  sort  o' 
butt  among  the  men  about  Mon- 
tana, for  he  was  so  quiet  an' 
simple-like.  There  was  no  party 
either  to  take  up  his  grievances ; 
for,  as  I've  been  saying,  the  Brit- 
ishers hardly  Qounted  him  one  of 
them,  and  many  a  rough  joke  they 
played  on  him.  He  never  cut  up 
rough,  but  was  polite  to  all  his- 
self. I  think  the  boys  got  to 
think  he  hadn't  much  grit  in  him 
till  he  showed  'em  their  mistake. 

'  It  was  in  Simpson's  bar  as  the 
row  got  up,  an'  that  led  to  the 
queer  thing  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  of.  Alabama  Joe  and  one  or 
two  other  rowdies  were  dead  on 
the  Britishers  in  those  days,  and 
they  spoke  their  opinions  pretty 
free,  though  I  warned  them  as 
there'd  be  an  almighty  muss.  That 
partic'lar  night  Joe  was  nigh  half 
drunk,  an'  he  swaggered  about  the 
town  with  his  six-shooter,  look- 
in'  out  for  a  quarrel  Then  he 
turned  into  the  bar  where  he 
know'd  he'd  find  some  o'  the  Eng- 
lish as  ready  for  one  as  he  was 
hisself.  Sure  enough,  there  wca 
half  a  dozen  lounging  about,  an' 
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Tom  Soott  standin'  alone  beforo 
the  stoye.  Joe  sat  down  by  the 
table,  and  pat  his  reyolyer  and 
bowie  down  in  front  of  him. 
^  Them's  my  arguments,  Jeff,"  he 
says  to  me,  "  if  any  white-liyered 
Britisher  dares  give  me  the  lie.'* 
I  tried  to  stop  him,  sirs ;  bat  he 
weren't  a  man  as  you  ooald  easily 
tarn,  an'  he  began  to  speak  in  a 
way  as  no  chap  coald  stand.  Why, 
even  a  **  Greaser"  would  flare  up 
if  you  said  as  much  of  Greaser- 
land  1  There  was  a  commotion  at 
the  bar,  an'  eyery  man  laid  his 
hands  on  his  wepin's;  but  afore 
they  could  draw  we  heard  a  quiet 
voice  from  the  stove :  "  Say  your 
prayers,  Joe  Hawkins;  for,  by 
Heaven,  you're  a  dead  man!" 
Joe  turned  round,  and  looked  like 
grabbin'  at  his  iron;  but  it  weren't 
no  manner  of  use.  Tom  Scott  was 
standing  up,  covering  him  with  his 
Derringer;  a  smile  on  his  white 
fiioe,  but  tlie  very  devil  shining  in 
his  eye.  "  It  ain't  that  the  old 
country  has  used  me  over-well," 
he  says,  "  but  no  man  shall  speak 
agin  it  afore  me,  and  live."  For 
a  second  or  two  I  could  see  his 
finger  tighten  round  the  trigger, 
an'  then  he  gave  a  laugh,  an'  &rew 
the  pistol  on  the  floor.  *'  No,"  he 
says,  '*  I  can't  shoot  a  half-drunk 
man.  Take  your  dirty  life,  Joe, 
an'  use  it  better  nor  you  •  have 
done.  You've  been  nearer  the 
grave  this  night  than  you  will  be 
agin  until  your  time  comes.  You'd 
best  make  tracks  now,  I  guess. 
Nay,  never  look  black  at  me,  man; 
I'm  not  afeard  at  your  shootin'- 
iron.  A  bully's  nigh  always  a 
coward."  And  he  swung  con- 
temptuously round,  and  relit  his 
half-smoked  pipe  from  the  stove ; 
while  Alabama  slunk  out  o'  the 
bar,  with  the  laughs  of  the  British- 
ers ringing  in  his  ears.  I  saw  his 
face  as  he  passed  me,  and  on  it  I 
saw  murder,  sirs — ^murder,  as  plain 
as  ever  I  seed  anything  in  my  Kfe. 


'  I  stayed  in  the  bar  after  the 
row,  and  watched  Tom  Scott  as  he 
shook  hands  with  the  men  about 
It  seemed  kinder  queer  to  me  to 
see  him  smUin'  and  cheerful-like; 
for  I  knew  Joe's  bloodthirsty  miod, 
and  that  the  Eoglishman  had  small 
chance  of  ever  seeing  the  morning. 
He  lived  in  an  out-of-the-way  sort 
of  place,  you  see,  clean  off  t^e 
trail,  and  bad  to  pass  through  the 
Flytrap  Gulch  to  get  to  it  This 
here  gulch  was  a  marshy  gloomy 
place,  lonely  enough  during  the 
day  even;  for  it  were  always  a 
creepy  sort  o'  thing  to  see  the 
great  eight-  and  ten-foot  leaves 
snapping  up  if  augbt  touched 
them;  but  at  nigbt  there  were 
never  a  soul  near.  Some  parts 
of  the  marsh,  too,  were  soft  and 
deep,  and  a  body  thrown  in  would 
be  gone  by  the  morning.  I  could 
see  Alabama  Joe  crouchin'  under 
the  leaves  of  the  great  Flytrap  in 
the  darkest  part  of  tbe  gulch,  with 
a  scowl  on  his  face  and  a  revolver 
in  his  hand ;  I  could  see  it^  sirs,  as 
plain  as  with  my  two  eyes. 

'  'Bout  midnight  Simpson  shuts 
up  his  bar,  so  out  we  had  to  go. 
Tom  Scott  started  off  for  his  three- 
mile  walk  at  a  slashing  pace.  I 
just  dropped  him  a  hint  as  he  passed 
me,  for  I  kinder  liked  the  chap. 
"Keep  your  Derringer  loose  in 
your  belt,  sir,"  I  says,  "for  you 
might  chance  to  need  it."  He 
looked  round  at  me  with  his  quiet 
smile,  and  then  I  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  gloom.  I  never  thought  to 
see  him  again.  He'd  hardly  gone 
afore  Simpson  comes  up  to  me  and 
says,  "  There'll  be  a  nice  job  in  the 
Flytrap  Gulch  to-night,  Jeff;  the 
boys  say  that  Hawkins  started  half 
an  hour  ago  to  wait  for  Scott  and 
shoot  him  on  sight  I  calc'late  the 
coroner  '11  be  wanted  to-morrow." 

'  What  passed  in  the  gulch  that 
night?  It  were  a  question  as  were 
asked  pretty  free  next  morning. 
A  half-breed  was  in  Ferguson's 
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store  after  daybreak,  and  be  eaid 
as  be'd  cbanced  to  be  near  the 
gnlch  'bont  one  in  the  morning. 
It  wam't  easy  to  get  at  bis  story, 
lie  seemed  so  uncommon  scared ; 
but  be  told  us,  at  last,  as  be'd 
beard  the  fearfalest  screams  in  the 
stfllness    of   the    night.       There 
weren't   no    shots,   he   said,  bnt 
scream  after  scream,  kinder  muffled, 
like  a  man  with  a  serape  over  his 
head,  an'  in  mortal  pain.     Abner 
Brandon  and  me,  and  a  few  more, 
was  in  the  store  at  the  time ;  so 
we  mounted  and  rode  out  to  Scott's 
bouse,  passing  throngh  the  gulch 
on  the  way.   There  weren't  nothing 
partic'lar  to  be  seen  there  —  no 
blood  nor  marks  of  a  fight,  nor 
nothing ;  and  when  we  gets  up  to 
Bcott's  house,  out  he  comes  to  meet 
us  as  fresh  as  a  lark.     '*  Hullo, 
Jeff !"  says  he,  "  no  need  for  the 
pistols  after  alL    Come  in  an'  hare 
a  cocktail,  boys."    '*  Did  ye  see  or 
hear  nothing  as  ye  came  home  last 
night  1*'  says  I.     **  No"  says  he ; 
<<  all  was  quiet  enough.     An  owl 
kinder    moanmg   in  the  Flytrap 
Gnlch — that  was  alL    Come,  jump 
off  and  baye  a  glass."     <<  Thank 
je,"  says  Abner.     So  off  we  gets, 
and  Tom  Scott  rode  into  the  settle- 
ment with  us  when  we  went  back. 
^An  allfired  commotion  was  on 
in   Main-street  as  we  rode   into 
it.    The  'Merican  party  seemed  to 
hare  gone  clean  crazed.    Alabama 
Joe  was  gone,  not  a  darned  particle 
of  him  left.     Since  he  went  out  to 
the  gulch  nary  eye  bad  seen  him« 
As  we  got  off  our  horses  there  was 
a  considerable  crowd  in  fibnt  of 
Simpson's,  and  some  ugly  looks  at 
Tom  Scott,  I  can  tell  you.    There 
was  a  clickin'  of  pistols,  and  I  saw 
as  Scott  had  his  hand  in  lus  bosom 
too.     There  weren't  a  single  Eng- 
lish  face  about.      "  Stand  aside, 
Jeff  Adams,"  says  Zebb  Humphrey, 
as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever  liyed, 
<'  you  hain't  got  no  hand  in  this 
game*     Say,  boys,   are  we,  free 


Americans,  to  be  murdered  by  any 
darned   Britisher?"      It  was  the 
quickest    thing    as   ever  I  seed. 
There  was  a  rush  an'  a  crack ;  Zebb 
was  down,  with  Scott's  ball  in  his 
thigh,  and   Scott  hisself  was  on 
the  ground  with  a  dozen  men  hold- 
ing him.     It  weren't  no  use  strag- 
gling,  so    he    lay  quiet.      They 
seemed  a  bit  uncertain  what  to  do 
with  him  at  first,  bat  then  one  of 
Alabama's  special  chams  put  them 
up  to  it     "Joe's  gone,"  he  said; 
"  nothing  ain't  sarer  nor  that,  an' 
there  lies  the  man  as  killed  him. 
Some  on  you  knows  as  Joe  went 
on  business  to  the  gulch  last  night; 
be  neyer  came  back.     That  'ere 
Britisher  passed  through  after  he'd 
gone ;  they'd  had  a  row,  screams  is 
heard  'mong   the   great  flytraps. 
I  say  agin  he    has   played  poor 
Joe  some  o'  bis  sneakin'  tricks,  an' 
thrown  him  into  the  swamp.     It 
ain't  no  wonder   as   the  body  is 
gone.     Bat  air  we  to  stan'  by  and 
see   English   murderin'   our   own 
chums  ?    I  guess  not     Let  Judge 
Lynch  try  him,  that's  what  I  say." 
''  Lynch  him  f  shouted  a  hundred 
angry  yoices — for  all  the  rag-tag 
an'  bobtail  o'  the  settlement  was 
round  us  by  this  time.      "  Here, 
boys,  fetch  a  rope,  and  swing  him 
up.     Up  with  him  oyer  Simpson's 
door  P'     "  See  here  though,"  says 
another,  coming  forrards;   "let's 
hang  him  by  the  great  flytrap  in 
the  gulch.     Let  Joe  see  as  he's 
reyeuKcd,  if  so  be  as  he's  buried 
'bout  l^beer."     There  was  a  shout 
for  this,  an'  away  they  went,  with 
Scott  tied  on  his  mustang  in  the 
middle,  and  a  mounted  guard,  with 
cocked  reyolyers,  round  him;  for 
we  knew  as  there  was  a  score  or 
so  Britishers  about,  as  didn't  seem 
to  recognise  Judge  Lynch,  and  was 
dead  on  a  free  fight 

'  I  went  out  with  them,  my  heart 
bleedin'  for  Scott,  though  he  didn't 
seem  a  cent  put  out,  he  didn't.  He 
were  game  to  the  backbone.  Seems 
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kinder  queer,  sirs,  bangia'  a  maa 
to  a  flytrap;  but  ourn  were  a 
regular  tree,  and  the  leaves  like  a 
brace  of  boats  with  a  hinge  between 
'em  and  thorns  at  the  bottom. 

'  We  passed  down  the  gulch  to 
tbe  place  wbere  the  great  one 
grows,  and  there  we  seed  it  witb 
the  leaves,  some  open,  some  sbut. 
But  we  seed  something  worse  nor 
that.  Standin*  round  tbe  tree  was 
some  thirty  men,  Britishers  all, 
an'  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  was 
waitin'  for  us  evidently,  an'  had  a 
businesslike  look  about  'em,  as  if 
they'd  come  for  something  and 
meant  to  have  it.  There  was  the 
raw  material  there  for  about  as 
warm  a  scrimmidge  as  ever  I 
seed.  As  we  rode  up,  a  great 
red-bearded  Scotchman — Cameron 
were  his  name — stood  out  afore  the 
rest,  bis  revolver  cocked  in  bis 
hand.  "  See  here,  boys,"  he  says, 
"you've  got  no  call  to  burt  a  hair 
of  that  man's  head.  Yon  hain't 
proved  as  Joe  is  dead  yet ;  and  if 
yon  bad,  you  hain't  proved  as 
Scott  killed  bim.  Anyhow,  it  were 
in  self-defence;  for  you  all  know  as 
'  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  Scott,  to 
sboot  him  on  sight ;  so  I  say  agin, 
you  hain't  got  no  call  to  hurt  that 
man;  and  what's  more,  I've  got 
thirty  six-barrelled  arguments  a- 
gainst  your  doin'  it."  ''It's  an 
interestin'  pint,  and  worth  arguin' 
out,"  said  the  man  as  was  Alabama 
Joe's  special  chum.  There  was  a 
clickin'  of  pistols,  and  a  loosenin' 
of  knives,  and  tbe  two  parties  be- 
gan to  draw  up  to  one  another,  an' 
it  looked  like  a  rise  in  tbe  mor- 
tality of  ^lontana.  Scott  was  stand- 
ing behind  with  a  pistol  at  his  ear 
if  he  stirred,  lookin'  quiet  and  com- 
posed as  having  no  money  on  tbe 
table,  when  sudden  be  gives  a 
start  an'  a  shout  as  rang  in  our 
ears  like  a  trumpet.  "  Joe  !"  he 
cried,  "  Joe  !  Look  at  him !  In 
the  flytrap  I"  We  all  turned  an' 
looked  wbere  he  was  pointin'.  Je- 


rusalem !  I  think  we  won't  get 
that  picter  out  of  our  minds  agin. 
One  of  the  great  leaves  of  the  fly- 
trap, that  had  been  shut  and 
toucbin'  tbe  ground  as  it  lay,  wa^ 
slowly  rolling  back  upon  its  hinges. 
There,  Ijing  like  a  child  in  its 
cradle,  was  Alabama  Joe  in  the 
hollow  of  the  leaf.  Tbe  great 
thorns  had  been  slowly  driven 
through  his  heart  as  it  ehat  upon 
him.  We  could  see  as  he'd  tried 
to  cut  his  way  out,  for  there  was  a 
slit  in  the  thick  fleshy  leaf,  an'  his 
bowie  was  in  hia  hand ;  bat  it  had 
smothered  him  first.  He'd  lain 
down  on  it  likely  to  keep  the 
damp  off  while  he  were  awaitin' 
for  Scott,  and  it  had  closed  on  him 
as  you've  seen  your  little  hothouse 
ones  do  on  a  fly;  an*  there  he 
were  as  we  found  him,  torn  and 
crushed  into  pulp  by  tbe  great 
jagged  teeth  of  the  man-eatin' 
plant.  There,  sirs,  I  think  you'll 
own  as  that's  a  curious  story.' 

'And  what  became  of  Scott f 
asked  Jack  Sinclair. 

'  Why,  we  carried  him  back  on 
our  shoulders,  we  did,  to  Simp- 
son's bar,  and  be  stood  us  liquors 
round.  Made  a  speech  too — a 
darned  fine  speech — from  the  coun- 
ter. Somethin'  about  the  British 
lion  an'  the  'Merican  eagle  walkin' 
arm  in  arm  for  ever  an'  a  day/ 
And  now,  sirs,  that  yam  was  long, 
and  my  cheroot*s  out,  so  I  reckon 
m  make  tracks  afore  it's  later ;' 
and  with  a  '  Good-night !'  he  left 
the  room. 

'A  'most  extraordinary  narra- 
tive !'  said  Dawson.  '  Who  would 
have  thought  a  Dianoea  had  such 
power  !* 

'Deuced  rum  yarn!'  said  young 
Sinclair. 

'  Evidently  a  matter-of-fact  truth- 
ful man,'  said  the  doctor. 

'  Or  the  most  original  liar  that 
ever  lived,'  said  I. 

I  wonder  which  he  was. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Though  the  plagne  of  tonrists  has 
not  yet  fallen  upon  it,  there  exists 
within  the  narrow  seas  no  more 
pictoresque  little  town  than  Monk- 
moor.  It  lies  among  hills  on  the 
borders  of  Shropshire  and  Here- 
fordshire, some  thirty  miles  from 
Shrewsbary.  The  latter  Monk- 
moor  yields  to  as  the  county  town; 
bat  it  solaces  itself  with  thoughts 
of  the  days  when  its  gray  old  castle 
was  a  princely  residence,  and  when 
it  lorded  it  far  and  wide  oyer  the 
marches  of  Wales.  Of  its  priory 
but  a  name  is  left;  of  its  castle, 
ruins  such  as  Kenil  worth  can  do 
no  more  than  match ;  of  its  church, 
well,  the  townsmen  say  it  is  the 
second  parish-church  in  England, 
and  look  with  scorn  on  the  tall 
spire  of  St.  Mary's  at  Shrewsbury. 
Whether  it  is  the  second  parish- 
church  in  England,  I  know  not : 
only  one  finer  haye  I  seen ;  so  that, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  may  be  so ; 
but  St.  Mary's  it  certainly  does 
excel,  save  in  painted  glass.  Hon- 
our where  honour  is  due.  But, 
grand  as  are  the  wooded  hills  ris- 
ing around  it,  interesting  as  are 
its  historical  monuments,  Monk- 
moor  lies  out  of  the  road  of  the 
crowd  of  travellers,  and  only  a  few, 
a  very  few,  artists  come  hither  in 
summer,  attracted  chiefly  by  some 
old  timber  houses  equal  to  any  that 
Chester  can  show.  Kotwithstand- 
ing,  one  August  morning  two  years 
ago,  Eustace  Walters,  a  young  bar- 
rister of  moderate  family  and  more 
moderate  fortune,  found  himself 
standing  under  the  Butchers'  Row 
outside  the  Angel  Hotel  at  Monk- 
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moor.  He  had  been  merely  passing 
along  the  Shrewsbury  and  Here- 
ford Railway,  intending  to  spend 
some  weeks  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion on  the  Wye,  when  the  sight 
of  the  old  castle  framed  in  Mary 
Knoll  Woods  had  attracted  him, 
and,  rejoicing  in  unencumbered 
youth,  he  had  determined  to  stay 
and  see  the  place.  This  was  the 
third  day  of  his  stay,  and  it  was  a 
wet  one:  he  had  seen  the  castle;  he 
had  seen  the  church ;  he  had  ad- 
mired the  black-and-white  houses^ 
and  the  shield-bearing  panels  at 
the  Bull ;  he  had  heard  all — and 
that  was  very  little — that  was  to- 
be  heard  about  the  Priory.  Finally,. 
as  he  remarked  to  the  Boots,  the  bU- 
liard-table  was  only  moderate,  and 
games  with  the  marker  are  apt  to 
become  monotonous.  So  the  Boots 
regarded  him  with  a  doubtful  air; 
the  Angel  would  gladly  ha?e  had 
tourists  as  thick  as  locusts,  and, 
failing  that,  wished  to  do  the  best 
by  such  stray  ones  as  lighted^ 
down ;  wherefore,  as  I  tfemarked^ 
the  Boots  was  looking  doubtful! 
what  amusement  he  should  suggest 
to  carry  the  solitary  guest  over 
another  day.  He  looked  down 
the  street,  but  the  Broad  Gate  gave 
him  no  inspiration ;  nor,  when  he 
looked  up,  did  the  Butter  Cross. 
But  his  memory  proved  true  to 
him  :  the  lions  of  Monkmoor  were 
not  exhausted. 

'  I  do  declare,  sir,'  said  he,  with 
a  hearty  slap  on  his  thigh,  <  you've 
never  seen  the  museum.  It's  just 
the  day  for  it,  with  the  rain  stop- 
ping everything  else,  or  you  might 
have  gone  to  Titterstone  Hill,  or 
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tront  in  the  Teme ;    ay,  and  tlie 
day    after    to-morrow    there's    a 
cricket-match  !     Bat  there's  some 
things  very  carious  at  the  museum 
now,  I've  heard  say.    First  taming 
on  the  left,  np  Castle-street,  and 
then  inquire  at  thedcomer  shop,  sir.' 
No  need  here  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  nu- 
merous small,   or  a    few   large, 
museums;    Monkmoor,    with   its 
old  associations,  could  well  supply 
a  collection  of  its  own,  in  which, 
as  the  Boots  at  the  Angel  said, 
were   many  curious   things;    and 
our  hero,  though  no    deep    anti- 
quarian, got  through  an  hour  very 
pleasantly.       The    curator,    who, 
outside  the  door,  acted  as  a  sta- 
tioner,   knew    something   of   the 
things  he  had  in  charge,  yet  not 
60  much  as  to  bore  his  audience 
with  abstruse  lore.     There  was  a 
good  show   of  fossil   remains,  of 
shells   and   eggs    and    ferns — all 
quickly  passed  over — but  the  relics 
found  in  and    about    the    castle 
formed  the  greater,    the   unique, 
part  of  the  collection.     Quaint  old 
parchments    illumined    with    the 
names  of  Dinan  and  Mortimer  and 
Sidney;  mysterious  instruments  of 
torture,  rnsty  arms,  and  armour 
— all  these  were  there  in  plenty, 
and,  as  signs    of  the  knights  of 
whom  bu^  dust  and  rust  remain, 
they  awake  in  all  some  interest  in 
the  past    One  sword-hilt,  to  which 
but  a  couple  of  inches  of  blade 
remained,    particularly    attracted 
Walters :  it  was  honoured  by  a 
small    glass-topped    case    all    to 
itself,  which  was,  moreover,  locked. 
He  inquired  its  history. 

'Well,  sir,'  explained  the  old 
gentleman,  as  he  reverently  un- 
locked the  case  and  drew  out  the 
fragment,  'it  was  found  some 
twenty  years  ago  near  Mortimer's 
Cross,  a  battlefield  about,  if  the 
spot  be  rightly  guessed,  ten  miles 
from  here.  The  hilt  is  said  to  be 
of  Italian  make,  and  to  have  be- 


longed to  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  there  de- 
feated by  ^e  Yorkists  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Eoses.  But  antiquarians 
say  that  it  was  made  long  before 
even  his  time.' 

'  It  must  have  belonged  to  some 
one  of  mark;  for  it  is,  indeed, 
unique  in  shape.' 

'  Yes,  the  figure  crucified  upside- 
down  to  form  the  cross-handle  is 
certainly  St.  Peter,  who  was  pos- 
sibly the  owner's  patron-saint' 

'  Is  it  heavy  %  May  I  handle  it  % 
Silver  was  more  valuable  then  than 
now.' 

*Ay,  so  I've  heard.  Do  you 
see,  there  were  once  the  crossed 
keys  surmounting  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  but  now  only  two  fragments 
are  left  to  indicate  them.  A  good 
many  have  guessed  it  belonged 
originally  to  a  crusader,  or  a 
knight  of  some  Italian  military 
order.' 

*  By  Jove,  I  did  not  see  that  it 
was  hollow  !  A  rare  idea,  worthy 
of  Dr.  Lynn  himself.  What  a 
capital  hiding-place  for  your  se- 
crets, in  the  hilt  of  your  sword  !' 

*  Hollow  1  Good  Heavens,  so 
it  is  1  And  we^ve  had  it  twenty 
years,  and  never  suspected  it, 
though  I've  cleaned  it  several 
times !  Kow,  to  think  of  your 
finding  it  out  like  that !' 

Kever  was  antiquarian  so  as 
tonished. 

'  Evidently  the  old  baron's  se- 
crets were  reserved  for  me  to  bring 
to  light,'  answered  the  young  man 
merrily,  as  he  pointed  to  a  tiny 
roll  of  parchment  lying  in  the  hol- 
low now  so  curiously  discovered. 
The  old  Italian  craftsman  had 
made  the  figure  to  slip  np  the 
cross,  when  a  small  indentation  at 
the  root  of  the  blade  was  pressed ; 
in  the  back  of  the  figure  was  a 
square  cavity,  now  containing  a 
rolled  slip  of  parchment.  Sportively 
as  the  discoverer  spoke,  there  was, 
and  naturally  too,  a  shadow  of 
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giETity  oyer  his  face,  and  that  of 
the  old  curator,  as  they  tenderly 
unrolled  the  slip  concealed  by  fin- 
gers which  had  struck  their  final 
battle  •  stroke  before  the  Tudors 
rose  to  rule  over  an  England  as 
different  from  our  England  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  How 
little  could  he,  who  thus  intrusted 
his  secret  to  his  own  right  hand,  at 
the  crisis,  perhaps,  of  his  fate, 
imagine  how  and  when  and  where 
it  would  be  brought  to  light  I 
Walters  held  the  scrap  up  to  the 
light ;  upon  it  were  rudely  scrawled 
six  words  of  Latin :  '  Quantum  a 
porta,  tantum  a  piscina.'  Below, 
the  yague  signature,  '  E.  de  B.' 

'As  far  from  the  gate  as 
from  the  piscina,'  translated  Wal- 
ters, for  his  companion's  benefit. 
*  It  is  evidently  a  memorandum, 
and  I  think  of  some  spot,  though 
intentionally  vague.  One  thing  is 
certain,  B.  de  B.  cannot  well  stand 
for  Jasper  Tudor.' 

*No,'  replied  the  curator,  who 
had  not  got  the  better  of  his  sur- 
prise, and  would  hardly  have  mar- 
yelled  now  if  the  blade  had  ap- 
peared and  reunited  itself  to  the 
treasured  hilt.  'To  think  that 
Fve  handled  it  scores  of  times  my- 
self!' 

'  Yes,  it  is  plain  that  I  am  des- 
tined; but  I  fear  it  will  do  me 
little  good ;  I  expect  it  is  the  re- 
cord of  the  bold  baron's  plunder- 
receptacle,  though  a  church  seems 
a  funny  place  for  it  at  first  sight. 
You  see  there  is  nothing  eke — no 
inscription  or  crest.' 

^  The  spring  is  still  in  working 
order,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
found  even  by  you,  sir.  It  will 
surprise  some  of  our  town,  who 
are  great  archaeologists.' 

'Perhaps  some  of  them  may 
make  something  more  out  of  it, 
for  I  am  not  at  all  versed  in  such 
matters.  If  St.  Peter  reveal  any 
more  of  his  secret,  pray  let  me 
know.' 


And  Walters  gave  his  address 
to  the  old  gentleman,  who  gladly 
promised  to  do  so,  and  before  leav- 
ing, took  a  last  glance  at  the 
rdic,  ere,  with  its  parchment  safe 
in  its  breast,  it  •was  again  con- 
signed to  the  glass  case.  An- 
other half-hour's  talk  between  our 
two  discoverers  it  would  not  help 
us  to  relate,  so  we  need  only  fol- 
low Walters  as  he  strolls  back  to 
his  inn,  his  thoughts  naturally  full 
of  the  odd  discovery,  and  his  brain 
hard  at  work,  seeking  some  clue 
which  might  make  it  not  altogether 
futile.  '  Quantum  a  porta,  tantum 
a  piscina,'  he  muttered  over  his 
fish ;  so  that  the  waiter  begged  his 
pardon,  and  asked  whether  he 
called  for  port.  But,  ruminate  as 
he  would,  nothing  came  of  it 
Next  morning  he  continued  his 
route  to  the  Wye ;  and  among  old 
friends,  to  many  of  whom  he  re- 
lated the  incident,  it  lost  much  of 
its  freshness.  He  heard  no  tidings 
of  fresh  discovery  from  the  mu- 
seum-keeper, and  of  course  made 
none  himself.  Yet  often  in  mo- 
ments of  idle  thought  he  caught 
himself  half-unconsciously  conning 
over  the  old  baron's  secret,  *  Quan- 
tum a  porta,  tantum  a  piscina.' 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  YEAB  had  gone  by,  and  once 
more  Eustace  Walters  was  speed- 
ing down  into  the  country.  But 
he  was  no  longer  the  unencumbered 
and  almost  aimless  wanderer  of 
last  year.  He  had  met  with  a 
young  lady  who  was  staying  with 
friends  in  London,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife.  Now  he  was  on  his  way 
to  be  introduced  to  Beatrice  Bru- 
ton's mother,  her  only  living  rela- 
tion, and  to  get  a  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding.  Of  Beatrice's  position 
he  knew  little,  save  that,  though  of 
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good  family,  shjB  had  been  abont  to 
go  oat  into  the  world  as  a  goyemess ; 
and  having  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  look  for  no  worldly  advantage 
by  the  match,  he  had  checked  all 
attempts  on  her  part  to  explain 
her  mother^s  poyerty.  Arrived  at 
Frome,  he  got  into  a  fly  with  his 
traps,  and  was  driven  oyer  sijc 
miles  of  very  hilly  conntiy  to  his 
betrothed's  native  village  of  Brut- 
combe,  and  appropriately  set  down 
at  the  Braton  Arms.  No  sooner 
had  he  alighted  than  a  small  boy 
asked  him,  in  broad  Somerset,  if 
he  '  were'  Mr.  Walters,  and,  being 
satisfied,  led  the  way  down  the 
road,  pointed  oat  a  lady  in  the 
distance,  and  discreetly  yanished. 
The  lovers  were  not  slow  to  greet 
one  another,  and  did  and  said  all 
sorts  of  foolish  things  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Bat  travellers  are 
generally  hungry,  and  hospitality 
at  length  led  Beatrice  to  pat  a 
stop  to  our  hero's  philandering. 

*Come,  Eas,  I  mast  take  you 
home.  My  mother  will  be  won- 
dering what  has  happened  to  me.' 

'This  is  what  has  happened  to 
you ;'  and  it  had  happened  about 
ninety  times. 

'  But,  Eos,'  she  replied,  dbging 
to  his  arm,  <  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  first.  You  know  how  yery 
poor  we  are;  but  you  remember 
you  would  not  let  me  talk  about 
it.' 

'  And  I  want  you  to  talk  abont 
nothing  you  dislike  now,  darling.' 

*  But  1  must  tell  you  now.  You 
know  my  father  was  in  debt  all 
along,  and  when  he  died  the  peo- 
ple sold  the  hall,  which  only  just 
satisfied  them,  so  that  my  mother 
found  herself  without  a  penny,  or 
an  acre,  save  the  old  castle-ruins, 
which  were  worth  nothing  to  any 
one.  And  we  had  no  relations  to 
giye  us  a  home,  so  what  was  to 
become  of  her  ]* 

*  And  of  you,  Beatrice  ?' 

^So  she  had  to  take  a  yacancy 


in  our  old  almshoases,  where  she 
had  often  visited  others.  And  she 
is  siall  there,  in  our  family  hos- 
pital, built  only  for  our  dependents. 
6hall  you  mind  coming  there  f 

It  was  odd  how  the  rising  pride 
seemed  to  stiffen  her  looks  and 
words.  The  answer  came  not  in 
speech,  bat  it  satisfied  her;  and 
with  that  trouble  off  her  mind, 
she  told  him  more  about  their 
fallen  fortunes  until  they  came 
upon  such  a  scene  as  only  old 
countries  can  show.  On  the  left 
of  the  road,  which  wound  round  it, 
was  a  small  mere;  on  the  right 
rose  a  mound  covered  with  roofless 
walls  and  towers,'  in  one  place  but 
a  foot  above  the  soil,  in  another 
towering  up  a  still  frowning  mass 
of  masonry.  An  old  gateway  gave 
admission  to  a  steep  road  that  led 
to  the  summit,  and  on  one  side  of 
this  gateway  ran  a  long  low  Tudor 
building  with  thick-shafted  win- 
dows overgrown  by  hart's-tongue 
and  ceterach.  In  its  front  were 
four  doors,  and  at  the  nearest  to 
the  road  stood  an  old  lady  nicely 
dressed,  who  was  evidently  watch- 
ing for  the  pair.  She  came  forward 
and  greeted  Walters  like  a  coun- 
tess, ending,  after  a  long  look,  by 
kissing  him. 

*  My  daughter  will  have  told  you 
something  of  our  condition,  Mr. 
Walters,'  she  said  presently.  *I 
am  not  ashamed  to  welcome  you 
under  a  roof  founded  by  my  ances- 
tors, though  they  little  thought 
that  a  Braton's  widow  would  have 
no  other  dower-house.' 

'My  mother  and  father  were 
cousins,'  put  in  Beatrice  as  they 
entered :  '  we  are  the  last  of  the 
race.  But  there  is  hope  yet,  dear 
mother.  Eustace  does  not  know 
the  proverb  here,  that  the  Brutons 
haye  as  many  lives  as  a  cat' 

The  awkwardness  of  the  meet- 
ing being  once  surmounted,  few 
pleasanter  little  parties  sat  down 
to  tea  in  Somersetshire  that  night 
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than  was  assembled  in  Bratoombe 
Almshoiisey  No.  1.  Qaickly  Wal- 
ters learned  more  of  the  carious 
history  of  the  family  whose  last 
descendant  he  was  to  wed.  The 
Brutons  of  Bratoombe  had  been 
^reat  in  the  land  from  Stephen's 
time,  and  nntil  the  Wars  of  the 
Hoses  had  held  the  Barony  of 
Wimbome;  bat  then,  taking  the 
wrong  side,  the  barony  had  been 
lost  by  attainder,  thongh  half  the 
estates  came  back  with  the  final 
Tador  victory.  They  had  gone  on 
gathering  power,  and  in  the  Ciyil 
Wars  took  the  right  side  at  the 
right  time;  bat  regarding  the 
King's  return  as  a  precedent  to  be 
expected  in  all  fotare  contests, 
they  spent  mnch  money  in  aborj 
tire  Jacobite  schemes  along  with 
Sir  Watkjm  Wynn,  and  more  in 
escaping  painfnl  resalts.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  rain,  completed 
by  extravagance.  OradoaUy  the 
Iimds,  once  reaching  for  miles  on 
every  side  of  Bratoombe  Keep, 
had  been  parted  with ;  and  when 
the  last  male  Brnton  died,  broken 
down  by  debt  and  regret,  the 
manor-hoase,  for  which  Uie  castle 
had  been  deserted  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  had  passed  from  the  fiunilf . 
His  widow,  the  possessor  of  a 
coaple  of  acres  of  rains  and  a  few 
manorial  rights,  having  no  rela- 
tions, had  soaght  shelter  in  the 
charity  of  her  ancestors.  The 
name  of  the  family  was  still  great 
throngh  the  coantry-side,  kept  np 
by  the  relics  of  grandear:  the 
charch,  fall  of  their  monaments, 
and  half  occnpied  by  their  pew; 
their  arms  over  the  viUage-inn ;  the 
castle,  famons  among  sightseers. 

Fresh  from  the  realism,  the 
matter-of-factness,  of  London  life, 
these  things  seemed  to  Walters, 
as  he  leaned  from  his  window  in 
the  little  inn  and  gazed  upon  the 
mins,  that  seemed  vaster  by  night, 
like  some  patchwork  dream  of  past 
and  present,  in  which  the  imagina- 


tion fits-in  every  improbability. 
Bat  he  was  content  If  not  wealdi, 
yet  long  descent,  in  view  of  which 
his  own  family  pride  dwindled  to 
a  shadow,  woald  come  with  his 
bride;  and,  for  her  mother,  he 
knew  that  she  woald  accept  no- 
thing. From  the  hands  of  their 
fathers  coald  the  Bratons  accept 
alms,  and  from  no  others. 

Next  morning  Beatrice  took  him 
to  see  the  charch,  of  which  J[  need 
say  nothing,  save  that  it  was  a 
Somersetshire  charch,  with  one  of 
the  towers  that,  mutilated  as  most 
of  them  are,  make  that  county 
famous.  In  it,  however,  he  had 
now  a  personal  interest ;  it  was  but 
a  receptacle  of  past  Brutons,  whose 
monuments  of  all  sorts,  from  stately 
effigies  in  stone  armour  to  murid 
tablets,  telling  of  Quebec  and  Water- 
loo cadets,  were  there.  Within 
the  altar-rails  were  the  oldest  re- 
cords of  the  family ;  for  there  had 
the  tablets  and  brasses  been  placed 
which  had  been  taken  from  the 
castle  -  chapel,  when  it  had  been 
left  to  decay  nearly  half  a  century 
after  the  rest  of  the  pile  had  been 
deserted.  Bight  and  left,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  were  two  brasses  let 
into  the  pavement,  one  of  which 
affected  our  hero  in  a  curious  man- 
ner. He  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise;  and  when  Beatrice  asked 
him  the  reason,  only  pointed  to  the 
portrait^  still  almost  as  dear  as  on 
the  day  it  was  cut.  From  the  in- 
scription below,  it  simply  appeared 
that  it  was  Aymer  de  Bruton,  lord 
of  Wimbome,  who  died  in  the  reign' 
of  Edward  IL,  and  from  the  crossed 
legs  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a 
crusader.  But  it  was  not  either 
of  these  facts  that  astonished  Wal- 
ters. No;  but  clasped  to  his  breast^ 
so  as  clearly  to  be  seen,  was  finely 
engraved  the  identical  sword  whose 
curious  hilt  he  had  examined  at 
Monkmoor  a  year  ago. 

'  Look  at  his  sword,  Beatrice : 
what  an  odd  one  1'  he  cried. 
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*  Why,  EnstAce,  how  dever  you 
are  1  For  that  is  quite  a  celebrated 
Bword  among  us.  How  did  you 
know  anything  about  iti' 

*  Celebrated  among  you  I  Why, 
have  you  got  it  now  f 

'  0  dear  no,  it  has  been  lost  hun- 
dreds of  years;  but  it  was  pre- 
sented to  this  Aymer  de  Bniton 
by  the  Pope,  while  on  the  crusade 
with  Edward  I.  I  know  he  had 
obliged  the  Pope  in  some  way ; 
and,  as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  old  lords  of  Wimbome,  this 
sword  was  often  carried  by  his  de- 
scendants.' 

*  And  what  became  of  itf  asked 
Walters,  fully  expecting  the  con- 
firmation of  his  surmise,  which 
came  indeed. 

<  It  was  lost  with  Balph  de  Bru- 
ton  at  Mortimer's  Cross.  He  was 
a  great  ally  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  after  his  death  his  sons 
left  the  country.  Ralph  was  the 
last  baron,  you  know.' 

*  Beatrice,  I  have  seen  the  sword, 
or  at  least  the  hilt;  and  the  Bru- 
tons  shall  get  it  back  again  yet, 
long  as  they  haye  lost  it,'  cried 
Eustace;  and  he  briefly  related 
the  discovery  of  the  sword-hilt  at 
the  museum,  and  a^ked  if  she  could 
give  any  clue  to  the  memorandum 
found  in  it.  6be  conld  not;  so 
the  two,  in  some  excitement,  has- 
tened to  Mrs.  Bruton,  and  told  her 
of  the  curious  coincidence.  Their 
feelings  cooled  during  the  recital; 
not  so  hers. 

'  The  Bruton  motto,  "Atlength,** 
is  being  fulfilled ;  Beatrice  shall 
yet  bring  you  a  dowry.  Listen, 
and  I  will  explain  my  ideas.' 
There  was  already  a  touch  of  the 
ch&telaine  about  the  old  lady.  '  It 
has  always  been  a  tradition  of  our 
house  that  the  last  baron  had  in- 
trusted to  him  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, raised  abroad  by  himself  and 
other  nobles  in  the  West  for  the 
Lancastrian  cause.  This  treasure 
it  is  said  that  he  concealed  as  soon 


as  it  was  known  that  the  Earl  of 
March  intended  to  intercept  them, 
and  before  their  unsucoessfol  at- 
tempt to  join  the  main  body.  No 
doubt  this  memorandum,  concealed 
in  the  hilt  of  the  famous  sword, 
relates  to  this  money,  to  which  we 
should  have  a  good  claim.' 

'  And  the  note  refers,  doubtless, 
to  the  chapel  of  your  castle.' 

'  It  is  probable.  According  to 
family  tradition,  it  was  never  found 
there  or  elsewhere.  Now  we  will 
make  one  more  attempt.' 

'  O  yes,'  cried  the  younger  ones ; 
*  it  cannot  have  come  to  light  for 
nothing.' 

I  have  little  more  to  tell  of  this 
curious  chain  of  chances  by  which 
the  fifteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries  were  so  closely  brought 
together.  The  hilt  was  at  once 
applied  for  and  obtained.  It  was 
found  to  tally  exactly,  but  for  the 
injuries  of  time,  with  that  on  the 
brass  in  Brutcombe  church.  Inarch 
was  then  made  in  the  chapel  at 
the  castle,  under  the  pretence  of 
looking  for  old  coins,  as  was  indeed 
the  case ;  and  (here,  exactly  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  still-re- 
maining piscina,  in  a  straight  line, 
YIBB  found  the  chest  of  gold  coin- 
age, of  French  make.  It  amounted 
to  a  considerable  sum,  even  in 
these  days;  and  in  her  character 
both  as  owner  of  the  soil  and  as 
lady  of  the  manor,  Mrs.  Bruton 
had  1)0  difficulty  in  appropriating- 
it  openly.  Eustace  Walters  did  in- 
deed get  a  well-dowered  bride,  bat 
her  mother  required  him,  on  his 
marriage,  to  take  the  name  of 
Bruton.  Bruton  Hall,  and  some 
of  the  lands  around,  have  been 
bought  back,  and  there  is  money 
to  purchase  more  when  a  chance 
comes.  Eustace  Walters  Bruton 
is  a  great  man  in  the  county ;  and 
Mrs.  Bruton  lives  in  hope  that  the 
long-dormant  peerage  may  yet  be 
revived  in  his  person.  Their  motto 
is  yet  <  Tandem'— <  At  length.' 
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<  I  SHOULD  like  to  do  it,  Tom/ 
said  the  genial  plump  old  gentle- 
man; 'yonr  return  from  India 
gires  an  excellent  opportunity.' 

'  Humph  !'  rejoined  the  bronzed 
young  soldier,  who  was  lazily 
smoking  in  an  easy  lounge ;  '  you'll 
find  it  a  tough  job,  I  expect' 

*  Perhaps  so ;  but — ah — ^it  would 
please  me  greatly  to  see.  a  recon- 
ciliation between  your  aunts — the 
oiily  Hying  relatives  I  have  except 
yourself.     See  V 

'  I  hear^  sir,  which  is  much  the 
same,  I  suppose.' 

*You  were  such  a  boy  when 
yon  went  away,  you  can  hardly 
remember  them,  I  should  say.' 

*0  yes,  I  can,  though.  By 
Jove,  I  should  think  so!  Aunt 
Maria  Pringle  on  her  way  to 
chapel  with  a  big  Bible,  and'  aunt 
Jane  en  route  for  All  Saints'  with  a 
large  gold  cross  on  her  Prayer- 
book,  and  the  two  passing  each 
other  without  a  nod,  was  too  im- 
pressive to  be  forgotten.' 

*My  dear  boy,'  expostulated 
the  kindly  old  father,  '  isn't  it  just 
a  little — ah — uncharitable  only  to 
remember — ah — the  sore  point  1' 

'  They  gave  me  nothing  else  to 
remembier  them  by,  sir,'  replied 
the  young  man;  'but  don't  let 
me  damp  your  ardour.  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  on  anything 
that  pleases  you,^ 

*  That's  kind  of  you,  Tom ;  and 
as  you've  ofifered  to  help  me,  per- 
haps you  wouldn't  mind — ah — 
leaving  the  little — ah — invitations 
for  me,  and  adding  a  friendly  word 
of  your  own  ^ 

Tom  acquiesced,  and  watched 
his  father's  shiny  bald  head  red- 


dening with  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings  as  he  indited  the  two 
notes  which  were  to  bid  the 
belligerent  sisters  to  the  Christmas 
dinner;  and  as  he  watched  this 
single-hearted  old  gentleman,  he 
wondered  how  two  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Pringle  and  Mrs.  Mace  could 
be  his  sisters. 

'There,  Tom;  no  distance  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  you  see,' 
said  Mr.  Blossom,  handing  his  son 
the  notes. 

'  Old  cats !'  soliloquised  the 
young  man  as  he  buttoned  his  great- 
coat. '  They  live  near  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  they 
hate  each  other  daily,  I  suppose.' 

It  is  remarkable  the  influence 
a  returned  relative  has  when  his 
sick-leave  is  the  result  of  a  slight 
wound,  and  his  face  is  a  handsome 
one.  Tom  Blossom  got  an  accept- 
ance out  of  the  aunts  before  he 
left  them,  and  his  father's  whole 
evening  was  spent  in  continually 
rubbing  his  hands  to  express  satis- 
faction, and  in  adding  suggestions 
as  to  good  dibhes  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner. 

The  seldom-used  drawing-room 
was  brilliant  with  fire  and  candle 
light.  Mr.  Blossom  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug,  ready  with  beaming 
smile  and  hearty  greeting  for  the 
coming  guests. 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle,'  an- 
nounced old  Mead,  the  butler. 

Aunt  Maria  was  very  tall  and 
angular,  and  her  high  cap  made 
her  more  imposing — she  quite 
eclipsed  her  husband,  a  nervous 
litUe  sandy-haired  fellow. 

'  A  merry  Christmas  !'  cried  the 
beaming  host. 
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'  The  same  to  yoo,  John/  re- 
plied Mrs.  PnDgle ;  and  her  hus- 
band wriggled  abont  in  the  endea- 
vour to  show  that  he  was  as  merry 
as  anybody  else. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maoe.' 

Auit  Jane  was  a  bustling  little 
woman,  with  a  sharp  yoice,  and 
spectacles  worn  over  very  sharp 
eyes.  She  promptly  responded  to 
her  brother's  and  nephew's  greet- 
ing, as  did  her  husband,  and  then 
came  a  pause,  during  which  little 
Mr.  Pringle's  hands  got  damp  all 
over,  and  tall  good-natured  Mr. 
Mace  twiddled  with  the  ^w  of 
his  necktie.  Tom  felt  the  awful 
moment  had  come. 

Mr.  Blossom  coaghed,  and  then 
with  a  bow  possessed  himself  of 
one  of  Jane's  and  one  of  Maria's 
Jbands,  and  standing  as  a  link 
between  the  two,  he  said, 

'  You  have*  both  done  me  a 
great  kindness.  This  season  is  so 
full  of  peaceful  afifectionate  as- 
49ociations  I' 

*  My  dear  brother,  I  know  my 
€itiiy,*  solemnly  murmured  aunt 
Maria. 

'I  hope  we  botJi  do!'  sharply 
corrected  aunt  Jane. 

*  0,  I  know  you  do ;  you  are 
both  most  excellent  Christians; 
and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you 
will  shake  each  other's  hands  in 
friendliness  before  we  sit  down  to 
our  Christmas  dinner.' 

'I  never  wished  it  otherwise,' 
said  aunt  Maria,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  as  she  grudgingly  offered 
her  hand. 

'  Kor  I,  I'm  sure,'  added  aunt 
Jane,  and  the  cold  hands  met ;  and 
feeh'ng  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  a  family  fend,  little  Pringle 
rushed  at  Mr.  Mace  and  shook 
and  squeezed  his  fingers  franti- 
caUy. 

*  Dinner's  on  the  table,  sir.' 
Who  needs  describe  a  CSirist- 

mas  dinner  ?     May  every  one  who 
reads  this  enjoy  such  turkey,  such 


beef,  such  plum-pudding  as  Mr. 
Blossom's  table  boasted;  and 
may  every  one,  as  he  did,  cuefully 
avoid  all  the  small  and  nnneceasaxy 
fripperies  which  are  sent  to  table 
in  tSese  days,  and  which,  if  eaten, 
entirely  spoU  the  glorious  harmony 
that  follows  indulgence  in  our 
time-honoured  Christmas  fare. 

*  Where  did  you  attend  service 
this  morning,  brother  f  inquired 
aunt  Maria,  with  interests 

'0,  just  round  the  corner; 
quiet  little  church,  you  know.' 

'Ah,  you  should  have  heard 
Mr.  Growny !  Such  passion,  such 
fervour  f 

^  Takes  an  hour,  though,  to 
show  it  in,'  remarked  Mr.  Mace, 
stupidly  good-humoured  himself, 
and  unaware  that  he  was  treading 
on  anybody's  toes. 

*  Hush,  my  dear  Henry  f  ex- 
postulated his  wife,  patting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  month  as  if 
much  distressed,  and  then  apolo- 
getically continuing, 

<  Henry  is  spoilt,  you  know ;  our 
rector  is  so  very  clever,  and  says 
so  much  in  only  twenty  minutes.' 

'  Superficial,'  remarked  aont 
Maria,  violently  cutting  away  at 
the  wing  of  a  turkey  on  her  plate. 
'  I  hope,  Tom,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten Mr.  Oowny;  pray  come 
there  on  Sunday — he  appeals  so 
to  the  feelings.' 

'  Nothing  appeals  to  my  feelings 
like  brevity,  aunt  Maria/  rejoined 
Tom  thoughtlessly. 

'Then  toe  shall  see  you,'  said 
aunt  Jane  briskly ;  '  and  to  lunch 
after  church,  I  hope.' 

'Champagne,  ma'am f  inquired 
Mead,  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  his  betters,  and  just  saving 
Mrs.  Pringle  from  going  off. 

'  Don't  be  afraid  of  it,  Maria;  I 
know  it's  safe  and  sound,'  cried 
the  hospitable  host ;  '  and  Jane^ 
my  dear,  your  glass  is  empty! 
Look  after  her,  Tom.' 

'  All    rigbt^    father.    Let    me 
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keep  this  pudding  alight^  though ;' 
and  as  the  flames  arose  and  made 
the  sprig  of  holly  crackle,  he 
thought  how  much  nicer  it  would 
have  been  if  he  and  his  father  had 
been  alone,  for  his  annts'  faces 
reminded  him  of  snapdragon. 

How  comfortable  the  husbands 
were  I  They  really  liked  each 
other,  and  for  one  erening  their 
Christian  wires  allowed  them  to 
show  it  They  had  got  as  far 
back  as  the  time  when  Uiey  played 
football  together,  when  aunt 
Maria  made  a  move  for  the 
drawing-room,  followed  by  aunt 
Jane.  Having  stood  attention, 
with  their  table-napkins  in  their 
hands  while  the  two  elderly  women 
filed  ont,  they  returned  to  hot 
punch  and  early  reminiscences, 
which  would  hare  made  them 
Iiappy  for  hours,  but  a  look  of 
anxiety  on  the  cheery  face  of 
their  host  checked  them.  Hark  ! 
Tes,  a  sound  of  female  Toices  in 
angry  discussion  was  unmistakably 
heard. 

'  You  go,'  said  Mr.  Pringle, 
nervously  appealing  to  Mr.  Mace. 

'  No,  no,  you  go  V  responded  that 
gentleman,  with  a  concerned  face. 

*ru  goT  announced  Mr.  Blos- 
som, and  his  hand  firmly  undid 
the  door,  and  the  others  followed 
him,  old  Mead  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

*  I  was  prepared  for  peace,  but 
you  have  broken  it  I' 

*  By  no  means ;  it  is  your  un- 
charitable spirit  !* 

'  Sisters  r  cried  Mr.  Blossom, 
and  his  voice  was  full  of  dignified 
reproof,  *  is  this  your  religion  T 

*  It  is  impossible  that  you  can 
understand  our  position,  brother,' 
said  Mrs.  Mace,  her  face  crimson 
with  mingled  feelings ;  '  you  have 
meant  well,  but  realli/,  Mr.  Mace, 
you  had  better  send  for  a  cab.* 

Mr.  Mace  was  slowly  moving 
to  obey,  when  the  host's  voice 
again  daimed  attention. 


'  Hold !  You  may  think  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  asking  you 
here,  but  /  don't  think  I  did  ;  and 
having  good-will  towards  you,  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  shall  part 
without,  at  any  rate,  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness.' 

Aunt  Maria  leant  back  in  her 
chair  and  looked  sullenly  at  the 
fire ;  aunt  Jane  remained  standing 
tapping  her  foot  angrily  on  the 
hearth-rug.  Mr.  Pringle  tied  knots 
in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
wished  he  had  half  his  worthy 
host's  courage;  and  Mr.  Mace 
leant  against  the  door-post,  look- 
ing helplessly  from  Tom  (who  re- 
garded nothing  but  his  boots)  to 
old  Mead,  whose  eyes  rested  ad- 
miringly on  his  master. 

'Maria  and  Jane,  whatever 
bitterness  of  feeling  there  is  be- 
tween you  now,  I  remember,  and 
you  both  remember,  a  time  when 
you  shared  every  grief  and  every 
joy,  when  your  lives  were  full  of  a 
pure  unselfish  pleasure  they  have 
long  ceased  to  know.  What  has 
wrought  the  change?  Religion  1 
Heaven  forbid!'  and  the  honest 
old  face  grew  earnest  and  power- 
ful in  its  look  of  appeal  'It  is 
the  fighting  under  first  one  man's 
banner,  then  another,  that  has 
soured  you ;  and  you,  in  your  party 
quarrels,  have  deserted  the  ranks 
where  our  mother  enrolled  us  as 
children.  By  the  memory  of  our 
childhood,  and  the  day  of  rejoicing 
we  now  celebrate,  I  entreat  you  to 
return  to  the  natural  affection  of 
our  early  years ;  and  if  you  cannot 
agree  in  all  things,  remember  that 
the  true  watchword  of  religion  is 
— Love  I* 

*  Hear,  hear !'  cried  Mr.  Mace 
enthusiastically. 

'  *E  can  preach  and  practise  too,' 
muttered  the  butler. 

And  the  aunts?  There  was  a 
long  silence,  and  then — O  goodly 
sight  I —  Maria  rose  from  her  chair 
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and  was  met  on  rismg  bj  Jane, 
and  wholesome  heaJing  tears 
washed  away  the  cold  barriers  of 
years  as  they  embraced  each  other 
in  the  spirit  of  their  girlhood's 
days. 

'More  punch,  sirf  inquired 
Mead  briskly,  finding  it  necessary 
to  aooonnt  for  his  presence  at  the 
drawing-room  door. 

'  Certainly ;  lots  more,  and 
small    glasses    for    the    ladies. 


Come,Mace,Pringle,TomI  Wake 
np;  we  don't  part  to-night  till 
twdre  o'dodc,  and  then  well 
drink  to  our  next  merry  meeting.' 

And  when  the  cheerful  party 
ended,  and  the  old  bntler  had  speed- 
ed the  parting  guests,  he  congratu- 
lated his  master. 

'It's  done,  sir,  and  it's  leeU 
done  I  I  never  expected  it.  Family 
quarrels  is  bad,  sir ;  but  bless  you, 
&em  religious  ones  is  wnss  1' 


A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE. 

{See  the  lyontispteee,) 
# 


O  GLAD  bells,  ringing, 
Your  echoes  fliDging, 
With  wild  notes  winging 

Their  flight  on  high  ! 
O  sweet  glad  token 
Of  words  we've  spoken, 
In  troth  unbroken, 

My  love  and  1 1 

0  snow-clouds,  whirling, 
Like  sails  unfurling, 
Or  white  mists  curling 

From  earth  to  sky. 
Bend  down  and  listen, 
Where  frost-buds  glisten^ 
By  keen  winds  kissen, 

To  live  or  die. 

One  year's  long  sighmg, 
One  year's  slow  dying. 
Two  hearts'  fond  crying 

For  love  they  miss.; 
Now  tears  and  weeping. 
As  dreams  in  sleeping, 
Fade  in  the  keeping 

Of  Christmas  bliss. 

Come,  pain  and  pleasure, 
Or  joy,  we  measure 
By  gift  and  treasure 
Of  love's  brief  stay, 


Ere  sighs  come  after 
Our  smiles  and  laughter. 
Or  sad  hereafter, 
On  sweet  to-day ! 

Though  others  meet  you. 
And  welcomes  greet  ydu, 
For  one,  my  sweet,  you 

Will  long  and  wait ! 
The  slow  hours  djing 
Tou  count  by  sighing, 
While  I  am  flying 

To  love  and  fate. 

With  soft  eyes  tearful. 
With  heart  half  fearful, 
Though  all  are  cheerful 

Around  you  here; 
Your  true  thoughts  hover 
Around  your  lover — 
Shall  he  discover 
A  fault,  a  fear  1 

O  glad  bells,  pealing  ; 

0  sweet  thoughts,  stealing 
O'er  troubled  feeling 

And  fevered  breast ! 
In  this  sweet  meeting 

1  hear  your  greeting : 
*  If  love  be  fleeting. 

Yet  love  is  best !' 


A  STORY  OF  A  COSY. 


It  all  came  about  tbroagh  the 
coBj.  I  mean  a  tea-cosy.  We  read 
it  on  the  cosy.  ^Not  the  kind  of 
cosy,  tall  and  stately,  of  red  cloth, 
with  black  braid  and  leather  lining ; 
no,  it  was  a  newspaper  cosy.  I 
daresay  you  are  surprised  at  any 
one  making  a  newspaper  cosy ; 
but  this  is  how  it  was.  My  sister 
Eliza  is  a  woman  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  and  clever;  and 
when  we  were  spending  a  few 
weeks  once  in  the  country,  she 
said  to  me  at  tea  one  evening, 

*  Antony,  we  must  have  a  cosy.' 
'Nonsense,'  I  said;    'what  a 

silly  expense !' 

*  What  expense  V  said  she. 

*  To  buy  stuff  for  a  cosy.' 

'I  don't  want  any  stuff,'  she 
said ;  and  after  tea  she  brought 
out  her  large  scissors  and  a  news- 
paper, and  soon  sewed  together  a 
capital  cosy  that  answered  its  pur- 
pose perfectly  all  the  time  we  were 
away.  Every  evening  as  we  sat 
at  tea  I  couldn't  he]  p  b^'ng  attracted 
by  the  different  advertisements  on 
this  cosy ;  for  it  was  the  outside 
sheet  of  the  Times  that  Eh'za  had 
'happened  on,'  as  our  American 
cousins  say. 

Well,  I  used  to  read  out  these 
different  notices,  and  at  first  Eliza 
stood  them  pretty  well;  and  we 
used  to  talk  over  what  we  would 
do  if  some  one  made  us  a  present 
of  one  of  the  '  eligible  properties' 
advertised  for  sale,  though  these, 
of  course,  were  on  the  back  of  the 
cosy ;  but  if  I  had  the  other  side 
towards  me,  there  was  a  bit  of  the 
'agony  column/  as  they  call  it, 
with  its  odd  appeals  to  different 


letters  of  the  alphabet  to  come 
back  and  be  forgiven  by  their 
despairing  relatives ;  and  then 
there  were  some  of  those  strange 
entertainments  always  going  on 
in  London;  and  these  and  the 
agony  ones  I  used  to  read  out 
again  and  again  monotonously,  till 
Ehza  really  got  irritated,  which  is 
not  a  common. thing  with  her 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Then  there  were  advertisements  of 
people  changing  their  names  (one 
John  Betel,  who  had  changed  his 
name  to  Hare,  I  remember,  espe- 
cially used  to  amuse  us) ;  and  then 
there  were  advertisements  for  next 
of  kin,  and  lost  property,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  things. 

Well,  as  I  think  I  said,  my 
sister  is  an  ingenious  woman,  and 
I  always  told  her  so ;  and  I  used 
to  add  that  one  of  her  cleverest 
dodges  was  the  capturing  of  young 
John  Whiting,  to  whom  she  was 
eDgaged--hooking  him,  as  I  used 
to  say ;  and  once  when  we  were 
in  Devonshire  at  a  little  inn,  and 
we  were  asked  if  we  should  like 
some  hook-and-line  whiting,  we 
both  laughed  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  explain  to  the  astonished  ser- 
vant-girl that  my  sister  and  I  had 
a  funny  joke  connected  with  the 
name  of  Whiting.  I  say  young 
John  Whiting,  because  he  is  young 
to  mCy  being  only  twenty-eighty 
while  I'm — well,  I'm  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  as  any  one  may 
guess. 

To  begin  with,  before  telling 
you  about  the  cosy,  I  must  tell 
you  something  about  ourselves. 
My  father  had  a  very  good  country 
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pimctice  as  a  lawyer  down  in  Hert- 
fordahirey  and  there  we  all  lived 
till  I  came  to  London  to  follow 
my  profession  there.  We  were 
oi^y  three  children .  Fm  the  eldest 
of  Uiem  hy  a  good  bit,  and  then 
comes  William,  who  went  ont  at 
sixteen  to  Canada,  and  Eliza  is  of 
coarse  the  youngest.  Speaking  of 
William  reminds  me  of  an  odd 
thing  that  John  Whiting  has  often 
told  ns#  John  was  one  of  the 
first  acquaintances  William  made 
oat  in  Canada,  John  having  been 
bom  and  bred  there,  by  the  bye ; 
and  thoagh  Eliza  was  only  eleven 
when  William  left,  I  believe  he 
thought  more  of  leaving  her  than 
of  my  father  or  mother  or  me. 
Well,  he  need  to  talk  about  us  all 
to  young  John ;  for  John  was  com- 
ing to  settle  here  just  as  William 
had  out  there,  and  he  would  often 
say  to  John,  'If  only  my  sister 
turns  out  just  such  a  woman  as 
she  is  a  child,  why,  she'll  be  one 
of  the  sweetest  women  on  earth.' 
John  says  he  couldn't  help  getting 
rather  interested  in  hearing  about 
her,  my  brother  used  to  talk  so 
much  of  her. 

Well,  years  went  by,  and  the 
time  came  for  John  to  leave.  Of 
course  he  brought  a  letter  from 
William,  and  he  acknowledges  that 
he  was  half  in  love  with  Eliza 
before  he  saw  her ;  however,  he 
says  he  didn't  need  to  think  twice 
when  he  did  see  her ;  he  was  quite 
knocked  down  at  once.  Before  he 
left  the  first  time  he  asked  if  he 
might  call  again,  and  then  he 
came  often;  and  really  he  was 
such  a  nice  fellow,  and  I  thought 
very  likely  he  wanted  friends  here, 
80  I  didn't  discourage  him;  and 
so— well,  he  asked  me  in  a  very 
straightforward  way  very  soon  if 
Eliza  was  engaged,  or  likely  to  be, 
and  I  said  No ;  and  he  asked  then 
if,  as  time  went  on,  he  got  on  in 
his  business,  he  might  propose  to 
her ;  and  so — soon  they  were  en- 


gaged, and  a  very  happy  couple 
they  were,  though  when  they  were 
likdy  to  be  married  no  one  could 
tell,  as  they  hadn't  a  hundred  a 
year  between  them. 

That  brings  me  back  to  my 
father.  When  he  died,  having 
only  outlived  my  motherslx  months, 
Eliza  came  up  to  live  with  me ;  and 
then  it  was  that  I  found  that  my 
father  had  put  the  bulk  of  his 
money  in  one  of  those  swindling 
companies  that  was  then  down  at 
zero,  and  soon  wound  up  altoge- 
ther ;  and  so  Eliza  and  I  had  to 
depend  on  my  earnings,  which 
were,  and  are,  small  enough,  Hea- 
ven knows.  But  we  managed  to 
rub  along,  and  Eliza  never  com- 
plained; she  is  a  hard-workipg 
girl,  and  a  good  sister,  and  clever, 
as  I  think  I  told  you. 

Those  were  happy  days  of  which 
I  began  telling  you,  when  we  had 
the  cosy.  Not  more  happy  than 
usual,  but  just  part  of  a  time  when 
we  lived  very  contentedly  together. 
But  it  was  not  long  after  this  tliat 
things  began  to  look  rather  black. 
John  being  engaged  to  Eliza,  of 
course  what  affected  him  affected 
us.  Well,  the  principal  partner  in 
the  house  which  employed  him 
died,  and  then  somdiow  things 
began  to  change.  This  old  partner 
was  the  one  who  had  been  in 
Canada,  and  had  known  John's 
family,  and  so  was  always  inter- 
ested in  him,  and  kind  to  him. 
But  the  younger  men  didn't  know 
so  much  about  him,  and  thought 
only  of  the  fact  that  the  elder 
man's  interest  had  encouraged 
John  in  the  idea  of  some  day  be- 
coming more  than  a  mere  derk. 
And  so,  after  falling  out  with  him 
about  one  or  two  trivial  matters, 
they  began  to  find  that  it  would 
be  greatiy  to  the  advantage  of  the 
firm  if  one  of  their  superfluous 
clerks,  as  they  said,  were  to  go  out 
to  their  house  in  Canada. 

The  first  time  John  heard  of 
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ihiSy  he  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
he  was  dreadfully  pat  out  aboat  it ; 
but  being  a  conscientions  straight- 
forward fellow  he  wasn't  going  to 
deceive  ns,  and  so  he  came  at  once 
and  told  as  about  it,  adding,  un- 
willingly enough,  that  if  he  had 
thought  the  post  was  likely  to 
proTC  a  permanently  good  one,  he 
should  have  liked  above  all  things 
to  have  taken  Eliza  with  him  as 
his  wife.  But  from  the  partners 
seeming  so  set  against  him,  he 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  they 
might  get  rid  of  him  altogether ; 
and  that  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  taking  Eliza  out  to  poverty,  he 
would  go  alone,  if  he  could  hear 
of  nothing  else  here,  and  hope  for 
Eliza  to  come  out  to  him  if  and 
when  he  settled. 

I  must  say  I  thought  this  very 
good  and  thoughtful  of  him,  and 
very  different  from  what  many  a 
selfish  young  man  would  have 
done.  Still  of  course  we  were  very 
downhearted  about  it,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  everything  else, 
John's  visits  were  a  great  pleasure 
and  solace  to  us ;  and  if  he  went 
away  everything  seemed  so  very 
tmcertain. 

Eliza  bore  it  very  well.  At  first 
when  John  told  us,  she  said.  Indeed, 
poverty  or  not,  she'd  go  anywhere 
with  him ;  but  then  glancing  round 
she  caught  sight  of  me  looking  at 
her,  and  then  I  suppose  she  thought 
what  it  would  be  for  me  to  lose 
her,  and  then,  just  that  once,  she 
broke  down  altogether;  but  it  was 
soon  over,  and  she  said  nothing 
more  either  way. 

Well,  the  next  time  John  came, 
the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  heard  anything 
about  Canada.  He  told  us  then 
that  he  had  heard  nothing ;  but  he 
soon  did ;  and  as  it  seemed  quite 
hopeless  to  think  of  his  finding  any 
better  opening  here,  we  all  thought 
he  ought  to  go;  and  so  it  was 
settled.     There  was  an  interval  of 


six  months  from  the  time  it  was  all 
decided  till  he  had  to  leave  Eng- 
land ;  and  really  it  all  seemed  so 
miserable,  and  we  hardly  ever 
managed  to  talk  of  anything  else, 
that  I  almost  wished  it  were  not 
so  long. 

Very  soon  afber  this — I  mean 
after  it  was  all  arranged — it  was  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  John  had 
come  in  as  usual  to  sit  with  us, 
and  after  we  had  finished  tea  and 
drawn  near  the  fire,  John  suddenly 
said, 

'  I  have  had  something  on  my 
mind  of  late  that  I  think  before  leav- 
ing I  ought  to  tell  you — indeed,'  he 
added  (speaking  to  both  of  us),  '  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
long  ago.' 

Here  he  stopped,  and  I  sidd, 
'  Nothing  serious,  I  hope.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  he,  and  stop- 
ped again. 

'  I  hope  it's  no  fresh  misfortune, 
John,'  I  said. 

*No,'  said  he,  'it's  no  fresh 
misfortune.  It's  respecting  my 
family.  You  never  asked  me 
anything  about  them,  except  about 
my  father,  and  I  never  told  you ; 
but  I'm  sure  I  ought.' 

'I  thought  you  always  spoke 
so  well  of  your  mother,'  I  said. 

'My  mother  was  one  of  the 
best  people  I  ever  knew.  It's  my 
grandfather  I  want  to  tell  you; 
about' 

'How  can  your  grandfather 
affect  us  V  said  Eliza.  '  He  isn't 
living,  is  he  V 

'No,'  said  John,  'he's  dead; 
but  when  he  was  living,  and  when 
he  was  young,  he  disgraced  his 
family ;  and  Ihat's  what  led  to  his 
being  sent  to  Australia  and  his 
never  showing  himself  here  again.' 

'  Do  you  mean,'  said  I,  '  that  he 
was — ' 

'Transported,'  said  John,  and 
stopped  short,  and  we  both  looked 
at  Eliza. 

All  she  said  was, '  Well  V 
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'Are  you  ashamed  of  me, 
Lizzie  il'  said  John. 

*  Ashamed  of  you — ^why  V 

*  Because  of  what  I've  told  you.' 
'  I  knew  it  before/  she  said. 

'  You  knew !'  said  John,  and 
quite  changed  colour. 

*  I  guessed  as  much  as  youVe 
told  us ;  partly  from  what  you  had 
said,  partly  from  what  you  didn't 
say.' 

Welly  /  was  astonished;  but 
Eliza  really  is  a  clever  woman. 

All  John  did  was  to  take  Eliza's 
hand  in  his,  and  say, 

'  Well,  now,  ril  teU  you  both 
about  it.  I  expected  Lizzie  to 
take  what  I  said  pretty  bravely, 
but  I  never  thought  she  would 
take  it  as  she  has  done.  My 
grandfather,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  London,  a 
very  well-known  firm;  and  being 
left  alone  in  early  life,  he  became 
great  friends  with  two  other  young 
men  in  the  bank,  who  were  not 
quite  the  companions  he  ought  to 
have  had.  After  some  months  of 
very  irregular  living,  these  two 
young  friends  of  my  grandfather's 
determined  on  a  plan  for  getting 
money  to  pay  some  of  their  most 
pressing  debts.  My  grandfather, 
rather  unwillingly,  as  he  always 
said,  was  induct  to  join  them. 
The  scheme,  however,  indaded 
forging  the  name  of  one  of  the 
customers  of  the  bank ;  and  though 
my  grandfather  had  no  actual 
concern  in  this,  still  he  was  suf- 
ficiently implicated  to  be  arrested 
(when  the  plot  came  out,  as  of 
course  it  did)  with  the  others,  to 
be  tried,  sentenced,  and  as  I  said 
transported. 

*  He  was  only  twenty-two  when 
this  happened  ;  and  before  he  had 
worked  out  his  sentence,  had  had 
ample  time  to  be  heartily  sorry, 
and  heartily  ashamed  of  his  folly 
in  being  so  led  away.  Well,  he 
got  out  at  last,  and  went  away 
into    the    country,    where,    like 


many  another  young  scapegrace,  he 
got  on  from  being  an  assistant  on  a 
sheepfarm  to  buying  sheep  on  his 
own  account,  and  so  on  till  he  got 
money  enough  to  go  away  to 
Canada  and  buy  a  share  in  a  good 
business. 

'He  got  on  exceedingly  well, 
and  in  time  bought  a  good  house, 
and  a  bit  of  ground  round  it,  and 
lived  in  really  comfortable  style. 

'  I  must  tell  you  now  an  import- 
ant thing.  When  he  left  Aus- 
tralia he  changed  his  name,  as 
most  men  perhaps  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances,  from 
Housego,  his  real  name,  Hananiah 
Housego  it  was,  to  Whiting.  Why 
Whiting,  I  don't  know;  but  of 
course  I'm  not  wrong  to  call  my- 
self Whiting,  as  my  father  always 
had  the  name,  and  his  brother  and 
sister  too.  For  my  grandfather 
had  married  in  Canada ;  but,  how- 
ever, he  didn't  get  on  very  vrell 
with  his  wife ;  and  after  his  death, 
without  a  will,  she  squandered 
pretty  well  all  his  money  that 
ought  to  have  come  to  my  father 
and  uncle  and  aunt.  As  I  was 
saying,  he  didn't  lead  a  very  happy 
life,  and  this  was  partly  owing  to 
a  rather  strange  circumstance 
which  I  must  now  tell  you  about. 

'  Any  one  might  have  thought 
that  my  grandfather,  having  left 
Australia  and  gone  far  away,  and 
having  changed  his  name,  and  liv- 
ing under  altogether  new  circum- 
stances, might  have  got  rid  of  all 
associations  connect^  with  his 
conviction.  Well,  now,  there  was 
one  person  in  Canada  who  found 
out  or  who  knew  all  about  him ; 
and  this  unknown  person,  for  some 
reason  never  discovered,  perse- 
cuted my  poor  grandfatber  in  the 
strangest  manner. 

*  You  know  that  the  Government 
mark  on  all  things  which  belong  to 
them,  including,  of  course,  every- 
thing connected  with  convicts  or 
convict  labour,  is  what  they  call  a 
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bioad  arrow.  Well,  this  broad 
arrow  pursned  my  grandfather. 
He  found  it  first,  I  believe,  one 
day  marked  on  his  gate-post;  he 
quietly  rubbed  it  ofif,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  reappeared.  Then  it  turned 
up,  as  he  walked  out  early  one 
morning,  scratched  in  the  dust 
before  his  gate.  At  times  he 
would  find  it  marked  on  the  palings 
and  other  boundaries  of  his  estate. 
At  other  times  he  would  receiye  a 
letter  through  the  post  with  the 
mark  on  the  outside,  and  on  open- 
ing it  found  nothing  but  the  same 
repeated.  Of  course  it  annoyed 
and  irritated  him  immensely,  the 
more  so  as  he  could  take  no  open 
measures  to  discover  the  author  of 
the  persecution,  nor  take  any  one 
into  his  confidence.  He  tried  hard 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,  in  a 
quiet  way  to  find  out  who  did  it. 
But  he  never  had  the  slightest  clue 
to  who  it  was  ;  it  must  have  been 
spite,  of  course. 

*It  went  on  for  years,  and  it 
was  supposed  after  his  death  that 
this  worry  must  really  have  under- 
mined his  health ;  for  he  met  with 
an  accident  that  did  not  seem  likely 
to  have  any  serious  consequences, 
but  he  sickened  and  died.  Before 
his  death,  however,  he  told  my 
father,  his  eldest  child,  all  about 
it,  and  his  real  name,  which  my  . 
father  had  never  known,  enjoining 
on  him  strict  secrecy  except  to  his 
own  children,  who,  he  said,  ought 
to  know  the  truth. 

*  That,'  said  John,  '  \b  the  whole 
of  the  story,  rather  a  sad  one,  and 
not  very  interesting;  still,  as  I 
said,  I  Uiought  you  ought  to  know 
it,  as  it  so  concerns  myself.  At 
the  same  time  I  didn't  see  why  I 
was  bound  to  run  any  risk  of  pre- 
judicing possible  friends  against 
me  when  I  first  came  over,  since 
it  is  so  many  years  now  since  my 
grandfather  died,  and  all  this  has 
been  at  an  end  for  a  long  time.' 

'  For  my  part,  John,'  I  said,  *  I 


think  you're  right;  what  you've 
said  can't  make  any  difference  in 
my  opinion  of  you;  and  Eliza 
seems  to  have  ti^en  you  with  her 
eyes  open.  But  I  think  it's  right 
of  you  to  have  told  us,  for  all  that' 

We  talked  a  little  more  over 
the  curious  story ;  but  John  him- 
self had  nothing  more  to  tell  us 
than  just  what  I've  told  you,  and 
then  he  left. 

Next  morning,  as  we  were  sit- 
ting at  breakfast,  Eliza  said  to 
me, 

'  I've  been  thinking  about  John— ' 

*Have  you  really)'  said  I. 
*  How  odd !' 

'  Nonsense,'  she  said ;  '  I  don't 
mean  about  him,  but  about  his 
odd  story  and  his  curious  name, 
for  of  course  it  is  his  name.' 

'  Don't  you  think,'  said  I,  '  that 
you've  heard  the  name  before  7' 

<  I'm  sure  of  it ;  but  where,  I 
can't  the  least  remember.' 

How  we  puzzled  over  that  name, 
and  what  it  was  associated  with 
in  our  minds  !  It  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  us  both,  and 
although  it  was  such  an  unimport- 
ant tMng,  we  could  not  rest  for 
thinkmg  of  it  However,  all  we 
could  think  of  was  that  it  seemed 
connected  with  our  last  visit  to  the 
country. 

I  daresay  you  will  have  guessed 
long  ago  where  it  was  that  we  had 
seen  it;  but  it  wasn't  till  after 
several  days  had  passed  that  Eliza 
said  to  me  suddenly  one  evening, 

'  Antony,  that  mime  was  on  the 
cosy.     I'm  sure  of  it' 

'  Of  course  it  was,'  said  I ;  ^  but 
in  connection  with  what  f 

Do  you  know  that  nothing  would 
content  us  but  we  must  find  out 
what  it  was;  for,  don't  you  see, 
it  was  such  an  uncommon  name, 
none  such  appearing  even  in  the 
Diredoryy  and  we  had  got  quite 
excited  about  it. 

I  think  it  was  clever  of  Eliza  to 
have  remembered  where  it  was. 
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I'm  Bare  I  neyer  should ;  bat  then, 
as  I  ihink  I  said,  she  is  cleTer. 

Well,  at  last  we  thoDght  of  a 
plan;  and  Eliza,  having  htmted 
np  the  date  of  oar  stay  in  the 
ooantry,  and  knowing  tib^t  that 
Times  was  sent  as  a  few  days  after 
we  left  London,  I  went  one  after- 
noon to  the  Tifnes  office,  and  said 
I  wanted  to  look  throogh  the  file 
for  that  month. 

I  hadn't  looked  through  many 
before  suddenly  I  saw  the  whole 
cosy  before  me.  I  seemed  to 
know  every  line  and  word  of  it. 
Eeally  by  this  time  I  had  got  so 
interested  in  the  chase  that  I  felt 
qaite  eager  about  it ;  but  looking 
down  the  columns  I  couldn't  see 
the  name  anywhere.  So  then  I 
began  carefully  at  the  beginning 
and  read  straight  through,  and 
then  I  found  it. 

It  was  an  advertisement  for 
next  of  kin,  and  began, '  To  Thomas 
Housego  3'  and  farther  down  had 
the  name  that  had  so  bothered  us, 
Hananiah  Housego.  Thinking 
this  really  must  concern  young 
John,  I  soon  bought  a  copy, 
and  took  it  home  to  Eliza. 
When  I  got  home  I  found  John 
sitting  with  Eliza.  Now  we  hadn't 
seen  much  of  John  for  some  days, 
he  being  very  much  occupied,  and 
when  we  did  it  so  happened  that 
we  hadn't  talked  about  this ;  so 
you  may  think  he  was  astonished 
when  I  ran  into  the  room,  spread 
out  the  paper,  and  began  to  read 
the  advertisement  (I  cut  it  out, 
and  here  it  is)  : 

*  To  Thomas  Housego,  formerly 
of  Norwich,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, his  next  of  kin,  or  legal  per- 
sonal representatives.  Whereas 
the  above-named  Thomas  Housego, 
who  was  one  of  the  children  of 
Jonathan  Housego,  late  of  Nor- 
wich   aforesaid,    gentleman,    de- 


ceased, left  England  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  has  not 
since  been  heard  of ;  and  whereas 
the  said  Jonathan  Housego  had 
two  other  sons,  named  respectively 
Jonathan  Housego  and  Hananiah 
Housego,  and  whereas  the  said 
Jonathan,  son  of  Jonathan  Hooff^^o 
aforesaid,  died  on  the  31st  of  Maroh 
last — '  and —  But  there,  I  needn't 
read  you  the  whole  of  it;  if  a 
wordy,  and  I  can^t  bear  anything 
wordy.  The  effect  of  it  was  that 
there  was  a  sum  of  money  stand- 
ing unclaimed  that  might  be  claim- 
ed by  any  living  representative  of 
Hananiah  Housego,  who  was  of 
course  John's  grandfather. 

Well,  it's  not  much  good  telling 
you  more  than  that  John  Whiting 
went  straight  to  a  lawyer,  and  that 
the  lawyer  said  that  if  only  certain 
links  were  complete  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  the  money.  The  links 
he  wanted  were  soon  forthcoming; 
and  after  a  lot  of  correspondence 
and  formality  it  brought  in  for 
John,  certainly  not  a  fortune,  but 
enough  to  make  him  independent 
of  his  then  employers,  and  to  enable 
him  to  buy  a  share  in  a  going  con- 
cern, and  soon  after  that  to  marry 
Eliza. 

It  was  a  great-uncle  of  his  who 
had  died  and  left  the  money.  As 
.  I  said,  it  was  only  a  modest  sum ; 
but  how  happy  that  small  sum 
made  us  I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  tell  you. 

They  live  close  by  me,  and  we 
see  each  other  every  day. 

I  don't  know  that  there's  much 
else  to  tell.  John  said  to  me  only 
this  morning, 

'Well,  Antony,  I  haven't  yet 
quite  got  over  the  strangeness  of 
it  all.' 

'  It  is  odd,'  I  said ;  '  and  none 
the  less  odd  that  it  all  came  aboat 
through  the  cosy.' 
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We  always  spoke  of  oarselves  as 
a  *  garrison  town/  we  good  folks 
of  Donjonville.  And  why  should 
we  not)  Had  we  not  barracks 
and  a  company  of  Foot,  and,  more 
than  all,  a  Government  chapel  and 
a  GoTemment  chaplain]  What 
more  would  you  have  to  constitute 
a  garrison  town)  We  had  no 
fortifications,  it  is  true — nothing, 
in  fiMt,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
could  be  garrisoned — but  then  we 
had  our  noble  and  massive  old 
castle,  with  its  walls  nine  feet 
thick,  which  had  stood  a  siege  of 
six  months  by  Robert  Bruce,  and 
a  bombardment  of  six  minutes 
(two  shells  did  the  business)  by 
one  of  Cromwell's  generals.  We 
swore  by  that  castle,  we  swelled 
with  conscious  pride  as  we  spoke 
of  it;  and  a  cynical  tourist,  who 
was  overheard  to  describe  it  as  '  a 
gray  squat  building,'  narrowly 
escaped  being  lynched  upon  the 
spot  This  ancient  fortress  had, 
indeed,  degenerated  into  a  com- 
mon gaol,  a  fact  which  somewhat 
detracted  from  the  romance  of  its 
associations;  but,  despite  the  pain- 
ful penitentiary  cleanliness  and 
order  of  its  interior,  there  was  still 
a  fine  old  feudal  look  about  por- 
tions of  its  exterior,  and  we  Don- 
jonvillites  could,  at  any  rate,  boast 
that  there  was  not  in  the  three 
kingdoms  any  castle  of  its  age  in 
such  perfect  preservation. 

We  were  a  trifle  dull,  perhaps, 
at  Donjonville— prejudiced  persons 
from  neighbouring  towns,  envious 
of  our  historical  prestige,  some- 
times pronounced  us  stagnant; 
mdeed,   a  distinguished   novelist, 

Christmas,   '8o. 


who  once  honoured  us  with  a  fiy  ing 
visit,  afterwards  described  Donjon- 
ville as  '  probably  the  dullest  spot 
on  the  habitable  globe.'  Bat,  then, 
how  could  he  possibly  be  able  to 
judge  from  seeing  Donjonville  for 
a  few  hours  on  a  miserably  wet 
day;  and  what  weight,  after  all, 
does  any  sensible  person  attach  to 
the  flippant  utterances  of  a  shallow 
scribbler?  !N'ot,  mind  you,  that 
we  were  not  sometimes  conscious 
ourselves  of  being  dull,  and  at  such 
times  we  were  wont  to  execrate  the 
dulness  of  Donjonville  with  singu- 
lar unanimity  and  forcibleness  of  ex- 
pression. But  then  it  was  one  thing 
to  pass  unfavourable  criticisms 
upon  Donjonville  ourselves,  and 
quite  another  to  tolerate  such 
strictures  from  strangers.  On  the 
whole,  a  pretty  wide  experience  of 
English  provincial  towns  inclines 
me  to  think  that  Donjonville  was, 
after  all,  not  so  dull  as  many  places 
which  make  far  greater  pretensions 
to  liveliness. 

We  rejoiced  of  course  in  a  ple- 
thora of  gossip,  for  you  will  gener- 
ally find  that  the  smaller  the  town 
the  bigger  the  gossip ;  and  we  had 
an  admirable  assortment  of  gossip- 
mongers  of  both  sexes,  the  male 
element,  however,  being,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  the  preponderating 
one.  We  had  an  American  *  colonel,' 
a  retired  sea-captain,  and  a  militia 
major,  whom  I  would  have  backed 
both  as  retailers  and  inventors  of 
scandal  against  any  three  in  the 
world.  Bat  rich  as  we  were  in 
accomplished  gadabouts,  we  were 
even  richer  in  original  *  characters,' 
whose  eccentricities  kept  us  con- 
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stantly   provided   with  entertain- 
ment.    Foremost  among  these,  by 
right  of  his  indiyidualitj  not  less 
than  by  right  of  his  social  position, 
btood   our  Government  chaplain, 
who  was  also  practically  the  yicar 
of    Donjonville,   there    being    no 
other  *  Established'  place  of  wor- 
ship within  a  mile  of  the  town. 
The  Rer.  Joseph  Stickler — *the 
last  of  the  Sticklers/  as  he  used, 
half-proudly,   half-pathetically,   to 
style  himself,  for  he  was  a  widower, 
and  his  only  son  had  been  killed  at 
gea  —  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  ways.     In  height  he  was 
not  more  than  five  feet  three  inches, 
but  in  girth  his  proportions  were 
gigantic.     I  have  never  seen  so 
short  a  man  carry  the  middle  but- 
ton of  his  waistcoat  in  anything 
like  such  an  adranced  position  as 
Joseph  Stickler  carried  his.     His 
knees  had  been  hidden  from  his 
sight  for  years.     He  had  a  leg — 
or  I  should  say  two  legs,  for  he 
possessed  the  normal  complement 
— of  perfect  shape.    I  f  Mr.  Stickler 
had  any  mundane  vanity,  and  even 
the  best  of  men  are  not  without  it, 
his  legs  were  the  objects  of  that 
vanity.    It  was  because  he  was  just 
a  little  vain  of  them,  I  suspect,  that 
he  clung  to  the  good  old  fashion 
of  knee-breeches,  black-silk  stock- 
ings, and  buckled  shoes  long  after 
the  rest   of  the    civilised  world 
had  discarded  those  integuments, 
though  probably,  if  all  the  leaders 
of  fabhion  had  possessed  such  ele- 
gant extremities  as  our  Govern- 
ment chaplain,  the  modem  trouser 
would   have  been   unknown.     In 
deportment  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stick- 
ler could  have  given  Mr.  Turvey 
drop  a  lesson.    He  carried  himself 
with  such  dignity,  that  when  he 
stood  talking  on  the  parade  with 
*  Cunnle*    Hiram    B.    Fulton,    a 
!anky  *  Down-Easter'  of  six  feet 
three,  the  parson  struck  you  as 
being  by  far  the  bigger  man  of  the 
two.    His  florid  clean-shaven  face 


would  have  been  handsome  had  it 
been  a  trifle  less  fleshy;  and,  at 
any  rate,  no  one  could  deny  that 
it  was  a  good  resolute  English  face, 
full  of  courage  and  sense. 

So  much  for  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stickler's    physique.       But     his 
Doanners  were  even  more  remark- 
able than  his  figure.     He  had  a 
blunt    forcible  way  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  botti  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  private  Hfe,  which  often 
shocked  persons  burdened  with  a 
particularly   squeamish    sense    of 
propriety.     I  heard  him  once  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  an  affected 
and  foolish  lady,  who  was  expatiatr 
ing  on  the  virtues  of  the  son  whom 
she  had  just  sent   to  school,  by 
blurting  out  gruffly  and  brusquely, 
'  Humbug,    madam,    humbug ! 
There  never  was  a  boy  yet  who 
wasn't  a  thief  and  a  liar.     A  good 
boy  is  a  monstrosity,  madam,   a 
Itunis  naturcB,  sure  to  come  to  the 
gallows  or  some  equally  bad  end. 
There's  some  hope  of  a  bad  boy : 
flog  the  vice  out  of  him  at  school, 
and  it's  ten  to  one  he'll  turn  out  a 
decent  man  when  he  grows  up.' 

So  far  you  will  say  that  Uiere 
was  not  much  that  was  heroic  about 
Joseph  Stickler ;  and  possibly,  had 
you  '  sat  under  him'  and  listened  to 
his  pulpit  utterances,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  which,  was  con- 
stantly marred  by  his  grotesque 
habit  of  stopping  in  the  full  flood 
of  his  discourse  to  remonstrate^  in 
the  homeliest  fashion  imaginable, 
with  the  drowsy  or  heedless  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  you  would 
have  probably  found  it  still  harder 
to  see  anything  heroic  in  our  ec- 
centric parson.  But  for  all  that 
he  teas  a  hero,  and  this  fact  I  am 
sure  you  will  admit  readily  enough 
before  you  reach  the  end  of  my 
story.  For,  whatever  Ouida  and 
*  Guy  Livingstone*  may  try  to  per- 
suade you  to  the  contrary,  a  hero 
need  not  by  any  means  be  a  giant 
in  height  and  a  Hercules  in  strength, 
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with  Norman  brow  and  Grecian 
nose ;  indeed,  I  take  it  that  there 
have  been  far  more  heroes  under 
five  feet  six  inches  than  over  that 
standard,  and  far  more  snub-noses 
among  them  than  even  Roman 
ones.  However,  to  come  back  to 
our  muttons,  you  shall  hear  why 
and  how  Joseph  Stickler  came  to 
be  considered  a  hero.  It  was  with 
the  younger  male  portion  of  the 
community  that  he  first  established 
his  claim  to  that  title,  and  the 
manner  of  it  was  remarkable. 

I  have  already  mentioned  our 
parson's  propensity  to  administer 
homely,  but  at  the  same  time  fear- 
fully impressive,  rebukes  to  those 
of  bis  congregation  whose  conduct 
seemed  to  him  indecorous  during 
divine  service.  The  most  frequent 
recipients  of  this  verbal  chastise- 
ment were  the  unhappy  Sunday- 
school  children,  whose  horribly 
uncomfortable  pens — I  cannot  call 
them  seats  —  were  immediately 
facing  the  pulpit.  But  the  punish- 
ment of  these  unfortunates  was  not 
confined  to  words.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Stickler  had  a  sturdy 
henchman  who  nvas  as  vigorous  a 
disciplinarian  as  his  master,  and  a 
scarcely  less  original  and  eccentric 
character.  Billy  Marks — for  such 
was  the  somewhat  undignified  name 
of  this  representative  of  Donjon- 
ville  Bumbledom — filled  a  rather 
nondescript  ecclesiastical  position: 
before  service  he  acted  as  verger, 
during  prayers  he  acted  as  clerk, 
when  the  sermon  commenced  he 
vacated  his  desk  and  went  aloft  to 
the  gallery,  where,  armed  with  a 
long  cane,  he  stationed  himself 
immediately  behind  the  school- 
children. Heaven  help  the  hap- 
less boy  or  girl  who  dared  to  doze 
or  exhibit  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  inattention  during  the  preacher's 
discourse  I  Softly  would  the  art- 
ful and  lynx-eyed  William  creep 
along  the  cocoa-nut  matting  until 
he  was  within  striking  distance  of 


his  prey,  and  then  the  cane  was 
cautiously  raised,  to  descend  upon 
the  head  or  shoulders  of  the  luck- 
less victim  with  a  thwack  that 
sounded  all  over  the  building. 
And  if  the  watchful  Billy,  whose 
attention  to  his  master's  homily 
must  have  been  of  a  rather  divided 
sort,  failed  to  detect  a  delinquent, 
the  stern  voice  from  the  pulpit, 
which  he  knew  too  well,  would  at 
once  call  his  attention  to  the  omis- 
sion. Itwas  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  Billy  was  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  duty,  that  the  first  memorable  ex- 
ploit of  our  hero  in  black  was  achiev- 
ed. The  circumstances  were  these  : 

The  officers  of  the  *  garrison,' 
four  in  number,  occupied  a  pew  in 
the  gallery  not  far  from  the  en/ants 
terrihles  who  were  Billy  Marks's 
special  charge  during  sermon-time. 
It  was  a  warm  day  in  summer, 
and,  what  with  the  heat  and  the  so- 
norous eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to 
drowsiness  among  the  congrega- 
tion which  nothing  but  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  the  exercise  of 
considerable  self-control  could  over- 
come. Even  the  vigilant  custodian 
of  juvenile  morals  nodded  at  his 
post,  and  forgot  that  there  was  an 
eagle  eye  upon  him.  Suddenly  the 
preacher  paused,  and,  in  a  voice 
that  had  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
anger  in  it,  called  '  Billy  Marks  f 

Up  to  his  feet  in  an  instant 
sprang  Billy,  conscious  of  his  own 
backslidmg,  touched  with  remorse 
by  the  reproachful  accents  of  his 
master,  burning  to  atone  for  his 
fault  by  some  extraordinary  display 
of  zeal.  The  first  object  which 
met  the  zealous  and  repentant 
William's  eyes,  as,  confused  and 
only  half  awake,  he  glared  around 
him  for  a  victim,  was  the  head  of 
a  very  young  ensign  who  was 
peacefully  slumbering  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  officers'  pew.  Without 
pausing  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences, Billy   brought  his  cane 
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down,  thwack !  right  upon  the 
sconce  of  the  sleeping  warrior. 
That  gallant  youth  sprang  instant- 
ly upright  at  the  touch  of  this 
rude  IthurieFs  spear,  and  gazed 
round  him  ^ith  a  wild  bewildered 
stare.  On  all  sides  he  saw  grin- 
ning faces — an  audible  titter  ran 
through  the  schoolchildren — 
sounds  suggestire  of  suppressed 
cachinnation  came  from  behind 
pocket-handkerchiefs  applied  osten- 
sibly to  their  normal  use;  the  cheeks 
of  his  noble  officers  were  undis- 
tinguishable  in  colour  from  theit 
uniforms,  and  their  heads  were 
bent  in  an  attitude  which  could 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  devotional. 
A  ghastly  and  horrible  suspicion 
stole  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
ensign  that  he  was  the  object  of 
all  this  unseemly  mirth,  and  that 
he  had  somehow,  though  he  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  how,  made  him- 
self supremely  ridiculous.  With 
crimson  and  perspiring  counten- 
ance he  sat  as  rigid  as  the  tinted 
Venus  for  the  remainder  of  the 
sermon,  suffering  all  the  agonies 
of  a  martyr  at  Smithfield.  Whe- 
ther the  Rev.  Joseph  Stickler  had 
perceived  Billy  Marks's  mistake 
or  not,  no  one  could  tell ;  he  went 
on  imperturbably  with  his  sermon 
as  if  nothing  had  happened :  but  if 
he  had  thoroughly  realised  all  that 
had  happened,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  that  he  had,  the  control 
which  he  exercised  over  his  neryes 
was  of  itself  heroic,  and  worthy  of 
an  ancient  Stoic  or  an  Indian 
brave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, the  sequel  was  a  scene  which 
none  who  witnessed  it  would  ever 
forget. 

The  barracks  were  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  chapel,  both 
being  situated  in  the  imposing  and 
spacious  square  which  Donjonvil- 
ktes  spoke  of  proudly  as  'the 
parade,'  and  which  was  pronounced 
by  a  Donjon ville  cabmet-maker, 
who  had  once  visited  London,  to 


be  far  superior  to  even  the  world- 
famed  Trafalgar-square.  The  offi- 
cers had  marched  the  ^garrison* 
back  to  barracks,  and  had  retired 
to  their  own  quarters,  before  one 
half  of  the  congregation  had 
emeiged  from  St.  Mary's.  In 
the  privacy  of  their  own  apart- 
ments they  at  once  began  to '  roast* 
their  juvenile  and  verdant  comrade. 
The  senior  captain,  Spofforth,  a 
portly  florid  man,  who  belied  his 
appearance  by  being  really '  the  cool- 
est hand  going,*  having  closed  the 
door,  addressed  the  young  ensign 
with  great  seriousness. 

'  You  know,  Sparkes,'  he  said, 
<  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  regi- 
ment has  been  grossly  insulted  by 
the  chaplain.  This  abominable 
outribge  is  simply  the  cuhninating 
point  of  a  long  series  of  deliberate 
insults.  But  now  the  thing  must 
be  promptly  stopped.  I  must  in- 
sist upon  your  demanding  a  public 
apology  at  once  from  Mr.  Stickler.' 

'  Ye-es,'  stammered  Sparkes, 
who  was  exceedingly  angry  still, 
and  very  red  in  the  face,  but  didn't 
quite  see  how  his  senior's  injunc- 
tions were  to  be  carried  out. 

'  You  will  oblige  me  and  your 
brother-officers,  Sparkes,  by  meet- 
ing Mr.  Stickler  as  he  crosses  the 
parade  from  the  chapel  to  his 
house,  and  immediately  demanding 
an  ample  apology  on  behalf  of  the 
regiment,  which  has  been  outraged 
in  your  person.' 

The  recollection  of  that  sound- 
ing thwack  from  Billy  Marks'scane 
rushed  into  Ensign  Sparkes's 
mind;  his  blood  tingled  at  the 
thought  of  that  monstrous  indig- 
nity, and  he  answered  firmly, 

'  You  may  trust  me.  Captain 
Spofforth.  The  dignity  of  the 
regiment  shall  not  suffer  in  my 
hands.  I  will  go  at  once  and  con- 
front Mr.  Stickler,  and  extract  an 
apology  from  him  on  the  spot.' 

Big  with  self-importance  as  the 
accredited  champion  of  the  regi- 
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ment,  Ensign  Sparkes  clapped  on 
his  shako  fiercely,  and  strode  out 
into  the  square  to  exact  prompt  re- 
paration from  the  insnlter. 

Meanwhile,  nnconscions  of  all 
these  machinations,  the  Key. 
Joseph  Stickler  quietly  disrobed 
himself  in  the  vestry,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  the  parade  to  his 
house.  Jost  as  he  was  opposite 
the  barrack-gates  and  in  front  of 
the  barrack-windows,  he  became 
aware  of  a  tall  figare,  in  scarlet, 
approaching  him  with  rapid  steps. 
In  another  instant  the  Bey.  Joseph 
found  himself  confronted  by  the 
insulted  subaltern,  who,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  flaming  cheeks, 
addressed  him  thus : 

'  Sir,  I  have  been  most  grossly 
insulted  and  assaulted  by  your 
orders.  The  whole  regiment,  sir, 
has  been  affronted  in  my  person. 
I  demand  an  apology  ? 

*  A  whxU  P  exclaimed  the  chap- 
lain, falling  back,  and  snrreying 
his  interrogator  with  a  look  of 
supreme  amazement. 

'An  apology,  sir;  an  ample 
apology  r  repeated  young  Sparkes 
hotly. 

'  Young  man,'  said  the  Her. 
Joseph  Stickler  seyerely,  '  I  don't 
know  what  this  buffoonery  means. 
If  it  were  not  so  early  in  the  day 
I  should  say  that  you  were  drunk, 
flir.' 

'  What,  sir  I'  exclaimed  the 
enraged  ensign ;  '  you  refuse  to 
apologise — ^you  dare  to  add  to  the 
insult  by  insinuating  that  I  am 
not  sober  !  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,' 
assuming  an  air  of  bellicosity  that 
might  hare  awed  even  a  bubbly- 
jock^  '  that  if  it  were  not  for  your 
cloth,  sir,  I  would  give  you  the 
d — dest  thrashing  you  ever  had  in 
your  life  1' 

The  face  of  the  Mast  of  the 
Sticklers'  grew  black  as  thunder ; 
lightning  blazed  from  his  eye ;  his 
whole  body  heaved  with  the  vol- 
cano of  indignation   that  raged 


within  him.  For  an  instant  he 
seemed  petrified,  but  only  for  an 
instant ;  then,  with  an  agility  quite 
extraordinary  in  a  man  of  his  obe- 
sity, he  divested  himself  of  his  coat, 
planted  his  feet  firmly  and  defiantly, 
and  said,  with  grim  irony, 

'  O,  don't  let  my  cloth  for  a 
moment  interfere  with  your  desire 
to  inflict  corporal  chastisement. 
Proceed,  sir;  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  thrash  me,  sir — if  you 
can.' 

A  peal  of  laughter  burst  like  a 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  barracks.  Sparkes  glanced 
hurriedly  round;  there  was  the 
whole  'garrison'  crowded  at  the 
barrack-gates,  convulsed  with  mer- 
riment, and  there,  in  the  windows 
of  the  officers'  quarters,  was — no, 
he  must  be  mistaken — yes,  a  fact ! 
— there  was  Spofforth  himself, 
holding  his  sides  while  the  tears  ran 
down  his  purple  face.  Too  late  it 
flashed  upon  the  unhappy  Sparkes 
that  he  was  both  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  being  made  a  fool  of. 
Sharply  turning  on  his  heel  with 
a  smothered  anathema,  which,  like 
the  parish-clerk's  sweeping  curse, 
seemed  to  include  '  all  persons 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  Ensign 
Sparkes  hurried  back,  a  piteous 
spectacle  of  mingled  shame,  rage, 
and  discomfiture.  Whilst  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stickler,  as  he  struggled 
back  into  his  coat,  was  distinctly 
heard  to  ejaculate, 

*  Preposterous  young  puppy  I 
Talk  of  thrashing  me,  indeed  1' 

And  so,  amid  the  ill-suppressed 
applause  of  the  lookers-on,  the 
parson  strode,  fuming  and  furious, 
to  his  house. 

From  that  moment  the  Kev. 
Joseph  Stickler  was  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  the  'garrison'  and  the 
youth  of  Donjonville.  Staid  and 
respectable  middle-aged  society 
shook  its  head,  and  declared  that 
the  chaplain  had  behaved  in  a 
most  undignified  manner,  and  had 
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quite  forgotten  what  was  dae  to 
his  cloth.  I  suppose  these  douce 
people  were  right,  and  that  it 
would  have  exhausted  eren  the 
resources  of  Turveydropian  deport- 
ment to  hare  carried  ofif  such  a 
scene  with  dignity.  But  that  was 
the  only  time  that  Joseph  Stickler 
was  ever  known  to  allow  his  eccen- 
tricity to  imperil  his  dignity  ;  as  a 
rule,  the  latter  was  invariably  the 
accompaniment  and  correction  of 
the  former. 

Middle-aged  propriety,  then, 
might  be  excused  for  failing  to 
sec  anything  heroic  in  conduct 
which  had  only  won  the  irreverent 
admiration  of  persons  addicted  to 
taking  a  sporting  view  of  even  the 
gravest  matters,  but  not  the  less 
among  that  class  had  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Stickler  established  himself 
as  a  hero.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  even  the '  unco  guid*  of 
Donjonville  were  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  their  respected  and 
esteemed,  though  eccentric,  parson 
was  veritably  and  unmistakably  a 
hero — of  the  sort  which  a  delight- 
ed and  sympathetic  Sovereign  is 
proud  to  decorate  with  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  or  the  Albert  Medal. 
And  this  was  the  startling  incident 
which  suddenly  revealed  to  Don- 
jonville the  fact  that  the  black 
coat  and  knee-breeches  of  Joseph 
Stickler  incased  as  brave  a  man 
as  over  faced  a  battery  or  charged 
a  square  in  all  the  glory  and  glitter 
of  scarlet  and  gold. 

One  summer  afternoon,  as  the 
chaplain  was  passing  the  barrack- 
gates,  he  noticed  that  there  was 
something  unusual  taking  place 
in  the  courtyard.  The  soldiers 
were  gathered  in  excited  groups, 
and  there  was  that  indescribable 
air  of  agitation  about  them  which 
is  always  noticeable  in  a  crowd 
when  something  tragic  is  astir. 
The  Bev.  Joseph  Stickler  walked 
in  and  inquired  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.     He    was    told    that 


one  of  the  men,  a  wild  fellow 
named  Hennessy,  had  gone  mad 
with  drink,  had  locked  himself  in 
the  guard-room,  armed  himself 
with  a  loaded  musket,  and  was 
threatening  to  shoot  any  one  who 
approached  him. 

*  Have  you  informed  the  officer 
on  duty  ?  asked  the  chaplain. 

*  The  ofiBcers,  sir,  are  all  away 
at  a  cricket-match.' 

*And  Where's  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard  V 

*  Here,  sir.' 

'  Well,  sergeant,  why  don't  you 
arrest  this  man  at  once  and  put 
him  in  irons  V 

The  sergeant  looked  sheepish 
as  he  replied, 

*  Why,  ye  see,  sir,  it's  not  as  if 
he  was  only  drunk,  but  he's  reg'lar 
ravin*  mad  with  delirium  tremens  ; 
he's  got  every  musket  in  the  rack 
loaded,  and  he's  that  desperate 
he'd  pick  three  or  four  of  us  off 
before  we  could  lay  hands  upon 
him.     I  dursn't  chance  it,  sir.' 

The  chaplain's  face  grew  dour 
and  black;  there  was  a  ringing 
resolute  tone  of  command  in  his 
voice  as  he  said, 

'  Fetch  me  a  blacksmith  at  ouce. 
Tom  Baynes  is  the  best  man ;  and 
tell  him  to  bring  his  forehammer 
with  him.* 

A  messenger  was  despatched  for 
the  blacksmitL  In  the  interval 
the  chaplain  calmly  reconnoitred 
the  guard-room,  and  the  soldiers 
stood  looking  at  him,  their  voices 
hushed  into  whispers,  wondering 
what  would  come  next  and  what 
the  parson  was  about  to  do.  They 
were  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
The  messenger  returned,  brioging 
with  him  Tom  Baynes  the  black- 
smith, a  big,  gaunt,  powerful  man, 
black  with  the  grime  of  the  forge, 
girt  with  his  leathern  apron,  his 
forehammer  on  his  shoulder. 
Touching  his  forelock  to  the  par- 
son, Tom  looked  at  him  in  some 
bewilderment.    Motioning  to  the 
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gnard-room  door,  the  chaplain 
moved  forwards,  saying, 

'  This  way,  Baynes.* 

When  the  door  was  reached  the 
voice  of  the  madman  was  heard 
within  bkspheming  horribly,  and 
yelling  threats  of  vengeance 
against  every  mother's  son  of 
them.  The  blacksmith  paused, 
and  his  face  lengthened.  Here 
was  a  queer  job;  he  didn't  half 
like  it.  He  scratched  his  head  and 
began  to  reflect,  but  his  reflections 
were  cut  short  by  the  chaplain, 

*  Tom,  I  want  you  to  break-in 
that  door ;  a  couple  of  blows  will 
doit' 

Tom  Baynes  hesitated.  Then 
you  should  have  seen  our  parson. 
Tom  used  to  say  afterwards  that 
he  never  saw  a  man  '  grow  so  big 
all  on  a  sudden  like.'  Pointing  to 
the  door  with  a  gesture  and  a 
tone  which  there  was  no  disobey- 
ing, the  chaplain  said  sternly, 

'Baynes,  smash-in  that  guard- 
room door  this  instant ;  and  you, 
sergeant,  have  your  picket  ready 
to  rush  in  and  secure  the  man  at 
once.' 

Three  vigorous  blows  from  the 
forehammer  burst  open  the  door, 
and  revealed  Hennessy  standing 
behind  the  long  deal  table  with  a 
dozen  cocked  and  loaded  muskets 
ranged  before  him.  His  firelock 
was  at  his  shoulder,  and  as  he 
levelled  it  straight  at  the  doorway 
with  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  he 
swore  with  the  most  horrid  oaths 
that  he  would  blow  out  the  brains 
of  any  man  who  dared  to  enter. 
The  sergeant  and  the  men  with 
scared  faces  fell  back  at  this  ap- 
palling sight ;  but  Joseph  Stickler 
did  not  change  colour  or  budge  an 
inch.  He  simplj  pointed  to  the 
maniac  and  said, 

'  Sergeant,  do  your  duty ;  arrest 
that  man  at  once  !' 

The  barrel  of  Hennessy's  mus- 
ket was  directed  steadily  at  the 
sergeant's  head ;  the  sergeant  felt 


uncomfortable,  his  cheek  blanched, 
and  he  made  a  further  strategic 
movement  to  the  rear.  The  mad- 
man gave  a  fierce  derisive  yell 
that  might  have  made  any  man's 
blood  run  cold  to  hear  it. 

*Now,  you  black-coated  old 
devil-dodger,  out  of  the  way  there, 
and  let  me  have  a  clear  shot  at 
that  sergeant !  Oat  o'  the  way,  I 
tell  ye,  or  else  I'll  blow  your  head 
to  pieces  I' 

'Sergeant,'  cried  the  chaplain, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  arrest  that 
man  at  once  I' 

*  Ha,  ha !'  roared  Hennessy, '  he 
knows  better.  The  first  man  that 
passes  that  door  I'll  send  to  hell 
in  quick  time.' 

And  in  extenuation  of  the  ser- 
geant's backwardness  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  fellow  looked  a& 
if  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 
He  was  a  desperate,  determined, 
and  ferocious  man  at  any  time; 
but  now  that  he  was  literally  and 
uncontrollably  mad  with  drink,  he 
was  capable  of  any  crime. 

'  Am  I  to  arrest  this  man  my- 
self,  sergeant?'  asked  the  chap- 
lain, in  a  quiet  firm  voice,  very 
different  from  the  aogry  tone  of 
command  he  had  used  a  moment 
before. 

'Arrest  me,  parson!  I'd  like 
to  see  ye  try  it !  If  ye  put  a  foot 
or  a  hand  beyond  that  doorway, 
I'll  shoot  ye  down  like  a  dog  I 
If  ye  don't  clear  out  from  where 
ye  are  before  I  count  three,  so 
help  me,  I'll  fire  !' 

The  parson  paid  no  heed  to  the 
raving  maniac,  but  with  ineffable 
disgust  and  scorn  said  to  the  ser- 
geant, 

'What I  are  you  afraid,  man? 
Why,  then  I  suppose  a  black  coat 
must  show  you  red  coats  the  way, 
that's  all !' 

'  Clear  out  o'  that !'  yelled  Hen- 
nessy. 'I  give  ye  fair  warning. 
Oner 

'  Come  away,  sir ;   come  back. 
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He's  a  desperate  chap,  he'll  fire ; 
he's  mad,  sir ;  there's  murder  in  his 
eye!'  cried  half-a-dozen  soldiers 
at  once. 

'  Two  P  shouted  Hennessy. 

Without  another  word  the 
chaplain  marched  straight  up  to 
the  madman,  who  covered  him 
with  his  musket  as  he  advanced, 
and  swearing  he  would  shoot  the 
parson  dead,  pressed  the  trigger 
with  his  finger  as  he  roared, 
'  TTiree  P  Every  one  of  the  petri- 
fied and  horror-stricken  spectators 
expected  to  hear  the  report,  and 
see  the  parson's  skull  shattered. 
But  the  keen,  resolute,  unflinching 
gray  eyes  of  the  brave  man,  who 
slowly  advanced  upon  him,  fascin- 
ated the  furious  lunatic ;  there  was 
an  aspect  of  command  as  well  as 
of  dauntless  courage  in  the  face 
and  bearing  of  our  hero  in  black, 
which  must  have  irresistibly 
roused  the  man's  instinct  of  disci- 
pline,  and  paralysed  his  murderous 
aim,  for  he  allowed  the  parson  to 
walk  right  up  till  the  muzzle  of 
the  musket  was  not  a  foot  from 
his  head.  Quietly  grasping  the 
weapon  in  one  hand,  Joseph  Stickler 
raised  the  barrel  above  his  head, 
and  that  instant  the  deafening 
report  rang  out,  and  the  ball  went 
crashing  through  the  ceiling.  To 
have  dropped  the  discharged  mus- 
ket and  seized  another  from  the  row 
that  lay  all  cocked  and  loaded 
before  him  need  have  been,  for 
Hennessy,  only  the  work  of  a 
second.  But  the  chaplain  never 
took  his  eye  off  the  madman's 
face,  and  the  fellow  was  fairly 
cowed  by  that  calm  steady  look, 
which  seemed  to  pierce  him 
through  and  through.  Slowly  the 
parson's  hand  slipped  down  the 
barrel  till  it  rested  with  a  firm 
grasp  upon  the  man's  wrist  Then, 
without  turning,  he  said  coolly, 
with  a  ring  of  withering  contempt 
in  his  tone, 

'Here,  sergeant^  perhaps  now 


you'll  not  be   afraid  to  put  this 
man  under  arrest  I' 

The  sergeant  summoned  a 
couple  of  file  to  assist  him;  but 
the  madman,  whose  eyes  were  still 
riveted  on  the  parson's,  made  no 
effort  at  resistance,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  seized  and  led  away  with 
a  dazed  look  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  been  gazing  on  something 
that  had  dazzled  and  blinded  him. 
Then,  amid  the  ringing  cheers  of 
the  soldiers,  the  Eev.  Joseph 
Stickler  walked  quietly  out  of  the 
barracks. 

Before  next  morning  eveiy  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Donjonville 
had  heard  of  the  parson's  heroism. 
Before  the  next  Sunday  the  fame 
of  it  had   spread    all   round  the 
country  -  side,   and    curious  folks 
came  in  from  far  and  near  on  Sun- 
day evening  to  stare  at  the  real 
live  hero,  who  stood  there  in  un- 
heroic    gown     and     bands,    and 
delivered  his  homely  homily  as 
though  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
admiring   eyes    that    were   ^T^ed. 
upon  him.     I  suppose  no  quality 
of  head  or  heart  so  entirely  wins 
the  admiration  of  Englishmen  as 
that  of  cool  dauntless  presence  of 
mind  under  danger.     We  like  to 
think  and  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  preeminently  a  cha- 
racteristic  of  the   English  race. 
But  from  the  way  in  which  we 
worship  and  adore  the  men  who 
display  it,  a  foreigner  might  be 
justified  in  cherishing  the  suspicion 
that  we  are  conscious  of  its  extreme 
rarity  among  ns,  and  value  it  ac- 
cordingly.    I  don't  think  that  we 
Donjonville  folks  were  one  whit 
less  plucky  than  oui  neighbours  ; 
but  we  must  have   been  secretly 
conscious  that  under  such  trying 
circumstances  we    should  hardly 
have  borne  ourselves  so  well  as  oar 
parson,  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  elevated  him,  as  we  did  with 
one    consent,    into    the    position 
of  a  hera     We  were  too  proud  of 


(Bci^U^tttf  f 


IP  you  look  at  this  ^  (in  a  ffjod  light)  for  20 
secsonds  and  Immediately  afterwards  at  the  blrnk 
space  below,  the  latter  will  slowly  assumo  a  Pale 
Yellow  tint.  In  the  middle  of  which  "  PEARS"  will  r».«ppear 
but  in  Blue  letters  Instead  of  White. 


?■ 


OM  E  "  cftlonr-bliud '  penoni  having  wriiten  in  vciy  *  uDCMtfptimentarj'*  tenni  Utu 
thii  U  untrue,  Meurs.  PEARS  (the  appointed  Soap  Maker*  to  H.R.H.  tbe 
Prince  ol  Walei)  fltdgi  lA/m  iMnr  rtfrnlatioit  tbtt  it  ii  ■  curioui  sdeniifie  iruih 
although  novel  to  many.  SefiilcFcd    [Copytreht.J 


nomplexlon 


nOCI)I06  >Jd9  90  much  to  penaoa]  attraction*  «s  a  bright,  clear  etntplexion,  and  a  loft 
skin.  Without  them  the  haudMmeat  and  most  rq^iilar  feature)  aie  but  coldlj 
impreuive,  whiUt  with  them  the  plaineat  become  uttractive  ;  aod  yet  there  ii  dd 
advantage  «o  easilr  secured.     The  regular  tue  of  a.  DroDerlv  m-epared  Soao  is  one  d 


^., 


a  j^de  them  to  \  proMT  lelection,  so  >  prettj  box,  a  pretty  colour,  or  an  agreeable  perfume 
«o  frequently  outwdgfa  the  more  impottant  coniideratimi,  vit.:  tki  cemfoatut  of  lit  Sa^  ilst^, 
md  thui  many  a  good  complexion  is  marred  which  would  be  enhanced  t^  proper  care. 

A  most  emineot  authority  od  the  Skin, 

'  Protessor  Erasmus  Wilson,  f.r.s., 

Writes  JD  the  /mnut/  of  CtUanma  M^cau . — 

^56  use  of  a  good  Soap  is  certainly  calculated  to  preseiTc  the 

"  skin  in  health,  to  maintain  its  complexion  and  tone,  and 

JL       "prevent  its  falling  into  wrinkles  ,  ,  ,  .  ^EARS  isaname 

"  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  '  oldest  inhabitant ' ;  and 

"Pears'  Transparent  Soap  is  an  article  of  the  nicest  and 

"  most  careful  manu&cture,  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing 

"  and  agreeahle  of  balms  for  the  skin," 

V  persODs  whose  skin  is  delicate  or  sensitive  cochaiipegio  the  weather,  winter  t^nmuiKr, 
Pears'   Transparent  Soap  is  bvduable,  m,  od   account  of  it>  emoUirai, 

'—'---,1  character,  Xidiiai,  AnugAiua  amd  Chatpimt  art   tmetUid,   ami  a     '  — 

'       "       '    ■  '- ^  '.,  TualUif  ■        •     ■■ 


a^piartaut  aid  tofi  vihitty  condititm  mainiaaud^  mid  a  goc 


rallJifid  and  atlrailae 


camfilnnaii  tmswed.      Its  agreeable  and  lasting  periume,  beauti/ul  appearance,  and  soothing 
d  it  as  the  giea—  ' -* ' -"- ■  '-  ■>--■-■'- 


properties,  commend  it 


elqiaiit  adjunct  to  the  toilet. 


Testimomai  Jrom  Madame  Adelina  Patti. 

'  ^AT€!  found  f  EARS'  SOAP  matchless  for  the  Hands  and  Complexion." 


pears' 

^aiispannt 

"oap. 


$ 


TABLETS  AND  BALLS: 
Is.  eaoh.      Larger  Sizes,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

(The  It.  6d.  Tablet  ii  perfumed  with  Otto  of  Roaea.) 


nniller  Tablet  [nc 


old  11  M. 


pears' 

Tno^inil 

goap. 


:q 


GffRy  SOAPi-'^p! 


Jrywhere,    but    INSIST   on 

.  ,  , having  PEARS'  as  vilely-hyurioua  imiu. 

tlona  are  often  Bubstltuted  tor  extra  gain,  even  by  dealers  who  would 
Be  thought  "reapectable,"  some  of  whom  attract  the  public  into  tbeif 
^'^X  oratorea  by  marking  PEARS'  SOAP  at  tat  than  cod  priet, 
ud  ttawi  racommcnd  aome  rubbiah  on  whicb  tb^  (el  a  Utft  pnAb 


Caution  to  Parents.  "^^^ 

•-^^^"I^Bfi  deli'^t"  Skin  of  Infants  tnd  Children  ii  partieukrly  liable  to  injnty  from  ^^^S* 

^ff  r  cou^e  and  unrefined  Toilet  Saap,  which  is  commonly  adulterated  viith  the  most 
^^  Wt  pernicious  ingredients  ;  hence,  frequently,  tlu  irrttabQity,  rtdiuss,  and  lliiteJy 
^^^  *      apuarana  of  Ikt  Skmjrom  Vihkh  many  ckUdrm  sufftr.    it  should  be  remembered 

tliat  artificially  coloured  Soaps  are  frequently  poisonous,  panicu- 
larly  the  Red,  Blue  and  Green  varietiea  ;  and  nearly  all  Toilet  Soaps  contain  an  eicen 
of  Soda.  Very  white  Soaps,  such  as  "Curd,"  usually  contain  much  more  Soda  than  other*, 
owing  to  the  use  of  Cocoa  Nut  Oil,  which  make)  a  tod,  strongly  alkaline  soap  very  injurioui 
to  the  skin,  besidei  leaving  a  diiagreeable  odour  on  it.  The  serious  injury  to  children 
resulting  from  these  ScAps  often  remaius  unsuspected  in  spte  of  nature's  wamingi,  tmtil  the 
unhealthy  and  irritable  coadltioD  ol  the  *kin  nas  develo;wd  into  aome  muightfy  disiatt,  not  g[ 
infrequently  baffling  the  skill  of  the  most  emioenl  Dermatologists.  > 


h- 


<  IS  RECOMMENDED  AS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE;  m 
_  FREE  FROM  EXCESS  OF  ALKALI  (SODA),  j 
Z                              AND  PROM  ARTIFICIAL  COLOURING  MATTER.  I 

I      IT  IS  DBLIOHTPULLY  PERFUMED,  REMARKABLY  DURABLE,  AND  5 

3  HAS  BEBH  IN  GOOD  REPUTE  NEARLY  100  YEARS  Z 

3       ^^  *^ «  y  ,*S.  "'^  OBTAINKD  H 

«    ^eVGn  ;  International  5  Prize  ;  Medals.  ^ 

0  tTT. i5;>;ssw  % 

Q      Tlw  following  testimony  is  eitnicted,  by  permiH ion  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Chatto  fr  Windus,  > 

^  from  "  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin,"  by  -  ^ 

h  Mr.  J.  L.  Milton,  > 

1  Senior  Surgeon  lo  "  Si.  foim's  hospital /or  Ou  Skin,"  London.  g 
o  "  y^ROni  time  to  time  I  have  tried  many  different  Soaps,  and  I  have  now,  ^ 

<  W  "  after  jFifteen  Years'  careful  trial  in  many  hundreds  of  cases,  O 
t     X  *■     "both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  ^ 

"  verdict  to  the  effect  that  nothing  kas  answered  so  well  or  proved  so  J 

g  '' beneficial  to  Ae  skin  as  Pears'  Transparent  Soap."  g 

\    * *« ^....^.fg.  n 

A.  &  F.  PEARS, 

8fl8]l  liken  b;  Appointment  to  H.R.H,  tbe  Prioee  of  f  ales. 

♦  91,  Great  I^ussell  §treet  + 

LONDON,  W.C. 

Sold  Evarywhere,  but  insist  on  having  the  genuine. 


^i^-^^J^^\ 


\i 


IF  you  look  at  this  «(  (In  a  good  light)  for  20 
seconds  and  Immediately  afterwards  at  the  blank 
space  below.the  latter  will  slowly  assume  a  Blue  sh 
Green  tint  In  the  middle  of  which  "  PEARS  "  will  re-appear, 
but  In  Red  letters  Instead  of  White. 


^HERE  nciome  perwiu  who  lemaiii  for  yetrt  tiacotaciont  of  iptfli"]  "''"'" 
blindness,  and  they  may  be  unable  to  perceive  tlie*e  phenomeni,  but  "i"  ^'"' 


itut  moit  of  their  friends  m  able  to  do  k 
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possessing  a  hero  to  be  critical 
His  enemies  and  his  detractors,  and 
even  he  was  not  without  these  in- 
eyitable  accompaniments  of  fame, 
said  he  was  a  glutton.     It  was  a 
harsh  term  to  use  of  one  whose 
exquisite  taste  in  gastronomy  was 
to  some  of  us  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  his  character.     He  was 
a  genial  soul,  was  Joseph  Stickler, 
when  he  unbent  oyer  those  *  little 
suppers,'    which    were    veritable 
Noctes  AmbrosiancB  to  those  who 
were  permitted  to  partake  of  them ; 
for  our  hero  was  not  only  witty 
himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.     Happy  mortals  those  who 
were  privileged  to   be  guests  at 
these  symposia  !    They  could  for- 
get that  they  were  in  dreary  Don- 
jonville,  and  imagine  themselves 
transported  to  some  gastronomic 
Paradise,  some  culinary  Elysium. 
No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Madame  Comnel ; 
but,  I  take  it,  a  man  may  be  a 
hero  to  his  cook  when  that  func- 
tionary is  but  the  executant  of  ideas 
which  emanate  from  the  master- 
mind.    Joseph  Stickler  had  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
her  eyes  he  was  not  one  whit  less 
a  hero  than  he  was  in  ours.     Nor 
did  the  aureola  of  his  heroism  lose 
any  of  its  radiance  when  he  sat  at 
the  head  of  his  own  supper-table, 
keenly  enjoying  our  enjoyment  of 
the  dainty  dishes  which  had  cost 
him  more  time  and  thought,  per- 
haps,  than   any  but  an   epicure 
could  excuse.     Had  he  had  the 
ordering  of  the  calendar  I  am  sure 
that    both    BriUat    Savarin    and 
Abbe    Duchesne   would    speedily 
have  been  canonised  as  saints ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  deserve 
the  honour  as  much  as  some  who 
figure    on   the   saintly  bead-roll. 
However,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  profanum  vulgttSj  which  feeds, 
but  knows  not  what  it  is  to  eat  in- 


telligently, should  sympathise  with 
this  trait  in  the  character  of  our 
hero  in  black.  Nor  will  I  insist 
upon  claiming  for  that  trait  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  an  attri- 
bute of  heroism,  or  even  in  itself 
to  be  pronounced  heroic.  But  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  Stickler  it  had 
a  posthumous  reflection  of  the 
heroic  thrown  upon  it,  which  is 
my  excuse  for  introducing  it 
here. 

Our  hero  was  smitten  down  with 
sickness ;  the  weeks  rolled  on,  and 
still  we  missed  his  portly  figure 
and  familiar  face,  which  for  five- 
and-thirty  years  had  been  as  con- 
stant to  Donjonville  as  the  dial  of 
the  old  Elizabethan  clock,  which 
from  the  casUe-turret  looked  do?ni 
upon  the  parade.  Then  at  length 
came  the  sad  news  that  we  should 
never  again  see  the  '  last  of  the 
Sticklers'  in  the  flesh.  He  was 
dying  of  atrophy,  we  were  told ; 
he  could  retain  no  nourishing  food ; 
the  daintiest  dishes  in  the  world 
were  but  a  mockery  to  him  now. 
Humorist  as  he  was,  he  saw  keenly 
the  grim  irony  of  Fate ;  and  the 
last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were  these,  spoken  impressively,  as 
he  laid  his  wasted  hand  upon  the 
arm  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend, 

<  They'll  say  it  was  a  judgment, 
and  they're  right  Tell  your  friends, 
when  I  am  gone,  that  you  knew  a 
parson  who  died  of  starvation  be- 
cause he  had  "  made  a  god  of  his 
belly."  ' 

Such  was  the  hard  measure  he 
meted  out  to  himself.  But  we 
judged  him  more  leniently.  We 
all,  high  and  low,  remembered 
only  his  virtues ;  we  felt  that  we 
had  lost  a  rare  man  in  our  hero 
in  black,  the  like  of  whom  we 
should  never  see  again. 

*  And  when  we  buried  him,  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral.' 


SEEN  IN  THE  MIRROR. 
ft  Ural  (9|ost  Storf. 


I. 

It  was  optional  with  me,  of  course^ 
to  refuse  or  to  accept ;  bat  some- 
how I  adopted  the  latter  com^e. 
I  suppose  it  was  easier  to  write  a 
letter  of  acqaiescence  than  of 
apology;  or  possibly  the  latent 
curiosity  which  I  had  kept  in 
check  for  so  long  had  asserted 
itself  at  last,  to  the  defeat  of 
reason  and  resolution. 

Three  years  before  I  had  spent 
a  week  at  Forrest  Hall ;  and  when 
I  brought  my  stay  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion,  I  had  all  but  registered 
a  mental  tow  that  I  would  neyer 
repeat  the  experiment  of  a  TiBit 
again.  Tet  Mr.  Forrester,  my 
host,  had  been  courteous,  even 
cordial ;  his  wife  showed  herself  as 
agreeable  as  a  foreigner,  who  spoke 
English  but  imperfectly,  could  be ; 
and  there  was  no  other  risible  in- 
mate of  the  house  to  give  um- 
brage or  disturbance.  The  ad- 
jective may  seem  expressive ;  but 
if  it  is  taken  to  imply  that  I 
suffered  annoyance  from  nocturnal 
visitants  of  a  spiritual  cast,  it  says 
too  much.  It  was  not  thus  that 
my  seven  days'  sojourn  at  the  hall 
was  rendered  irritable  and  almost 
unendurable.  But  I  need  not  pause 
upon  a  matter  which  will  naturally 
imfold  itself  later. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Christmas- 
day  that  I  drove  beneath  the  ivied 
portal  which  gave  entrance  to  the 
romantic  old  place  that  I  had 
once  looked  upon  as  my  own.  It 
had  belonged,  a  few  years  before, 
to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Geoffrey  For- 
rester. He  had  never  married ;  I 
was  his  favourite   nephew ;    and 


though  the  son  of  his  youngest 
brother,  it  had  been  an  assumed, 
almost  settled,  thing,  that  I,  George 
Forrester,  was  to  be  bis  heir. 
The  disappointment  in  these  ex- 
pectations came  to  me  before 
that  ominous  and  momentous  day 
when  the  will  was  opened.  Some 
months  before  my  uncle's  decease, 
I  divined  that  his  intentions  re- 
specting the  disposal  of  his 
property  had  varied,  and  that  for 
no  fault  of  mine,  but  through  a 
sudden  favour  shown  to  another, 
changes  were  made,  whidi  were 
to  work  strangely  on  my  after-life. 
The  soux  of  his  eldest  brother 
came  back  from  a  long  residence 
in  Italy,  with  an  only  and  very 
lovely  young  daughter.  They 
were  naturally  invited  to  Forrest 
Hall ;  and  before  the  visit  ended  I 
knew  that  a  former  estrangement 
between  the  uncle  and  nephew  was 
dissipated  by  the  friendly  inter- 
course of  the  present,  and  more 
especially  and  entirely  by  the 
fascination  exercised  over  the  old 
gentleman  by  the  winning  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  Luda  Forrester. 
Her  mother  was  an  Italian,  and 
was  still  in  her  own  country, 
while  the  father  and  daughter 
paid  this  visit  of  policy  te  the  fast- 
failing  owner  of  Forrest  Hall. 
They  remained  with  him  to  the 
last,  and  it  was  found  then  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  be- 
quest to  mysdf,  the  whole  of  my 
uncle's  property  was  willed  to  his 
elder  nephew,  in  reversion  to  his 
only  child  Lucia.  I  had  met  the 
latter,  had  spent  a  fortnight  in 
the  house  with  her,  and  had  ad- 
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mitted  that  her  power  of  attraction 
was  deep  and  incontestable.  I 
thought  of  her  now  as  I  was 
borne  swiftly  along  the  drive,  and 
<»me  presently  in  view  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which  was 
her  home.  Though  the  weather 
was  bleak,  with  a  piercing  wind 
blowing  on  the  open  road  without 
the  demesne,  here  there  was  com- 
parative shelter.  My  uncle 
Geoffrey  had  carried  out  one  of 
his  fancies  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  had  surrounded  himself  with 
the  green  and  shade  of  summer 
when  there  was  winter  elsewhere. 
The  whole  grounds  were  planted 
thickly  with  evergreens  which 
flounced  almost  Uke  trees,  so 
carefully  had  their  growth  and 
luxuriance  been-  promoted;  and 
now,  at  this  Christmas  season, 
outer  decorations  as  well  as  inner 
might  have  been  specially  got  up, 
judging  from  the  glossy  holly- 
branches,  ivy-wreaths,  and  laurel- 
boughs  which  filled  the  view  on 
all  sides. 

It  was  evening ;  the  house  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up ;  and  as  the 
hall-door  was  thrown  open,  the 
warm  glow  within  was  all  the 
pleasanter  in  contrast  to  the  frosty 
air  and  flitting  moonshine  which 
held  the  world  in  a  cold  spell 
without.  Something  else  was 
more  inspiriting  than  all.  It  was 
a  sight  which  met  my  eyes  hi  the 
first  moment  of  entering.  A 
young  lady  was  crossing  the  hall, 
and  turning,  just  in  the  doorway 
leading  to  a  room  opposite,  she 
gave  me  a  smile  of  welcome.  She 
was  beautifully  dressed  in  silk  of 
a  creamy  shade,  with  some  drape- 
ries of  rich  violet  velvet,  relieving 
an  otherwise  colourless  picture; 
for  Che  tint  of  her  skin  and  hair 
harmonised  with  that  of  her  dress, 
and  was  scarcely  deeper  in  tone. 
But  there  was  nothing  insipid  in 
a  face  which  beamed  with  ex- 
pression, which  had  bewitchingly 


lovely  features,  and  a  pair  of  dark- 
blue  eyes,  set  like  stars  beneath 
the  delicate  pencilling  of  her 
brows. 

'  Lucia !'  I  exclaimed,  and 
sprang  forwards  eagerly.  *  Have 
we  met  at  last  V 

*  Have  you  come  at  last  Y  she 
retorted  quickly.  'Three  invita- 
tions and  three  refusals  speak 
pretty  fairly  for  our  friendship, 
but  not  for  yours.' 

'An  invitation  to  a  place  is 
nothing — the  people  are  every- 
thing,' I  said.  *  When  I  was  last 
here  you  absented  yourself  strange- 
ly. Can  you  wonder  I  did  not 
come  again  V 

This  was  the  mere  fact  of  the 
case.  On  the  occasion  of  that 
former  Christmas  visit  my  cousin 
Lucia  had  not  once  shown  herself. 
I  was  told  she  was  ill,  and  I  had 
felt  bound  to  believe  the  statement, 
till  it  was  strangely  negatived  by  a 
sight  which  rendered  me  at  once 
perplexed  and  indignant.  I  had 
started  one  day  for  a  ride  when 
something  went  wrong  with  the 
equipment  of  my  steed,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  return  unexpectedly  to 
the  house.  I  was  walking  along 
the  avenue  of  the  hall,  leading  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  when,  in  a 
pathway  amongst  the  evergreens,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  well -re- 
membered figure.  The  tall  slight 
proportions,  the  girlish  step,  and 
the  pale  amber  of  the  hair,  which 
was  rolled  low  upon  the  neck  and 
rested  on  the  glossy  darkness  of  a 
sealskin  jacket,  were  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  identify  the  lady; 
but  any  doubt  or  bewilderment  on 
the  subject  was  at  once  dissipated 
by  a  full  view  of  the  face. 

Miss  Forrester  had  evidently 
heard  the  sound  of  advancing  steps 
on  the  drive,  for  she  turned  sud- 
denly. A  rosy  flush  mounted  to 
her  brow  at  the  moment ;  but  before 
word  or  gesture  could  express 
questioning  surprise  on  my  part, 
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she  was  gone.  Harrying  onwards 
I  left  the  horse  in  the  care  of  a 
groom,  and  went  at  onoe  to  the 
house.  My  quick  inquiry  for  Miss 
Forrester  was  met  by  the  reply 
that  the  yoang  lady  was  still  very 
unwell,  was  confined  to  her  room, 
and  could  see  no  one.  Half  an 
hour  later  I  had  left  Forrest  Hall, 
anger  having  predominated  oyer 
the  feeling  of  mystification  which 
might  have  led  me  to  prolong  my 
stay  in  the  hope  of  dissipating  it 
by  penetration  or  investigation.  I 
felt  that  my  cousin,  who  was  the 
heiress  now,-  was  determined  to 
arrest  any  incipient  attentions  of 
the  former  heir  by  showing  him,  in 
the  most  pointed  manner,  her  dis- 
inclination even  to  tolerate  his 
presence.  It  was  galling  enough 
to  have  to  return  as  an  impover- 
ished guest  to  a  place  where  I  had 
once  hoped  to  dispense  hospitality, 
on  my  part,  without  incurring  the 
additional  humiliation  of  being  sub- 
ject to  an  unjust  suspicion.  I 
could  see  nothing  else  in  the 
strange  withdrawal  of  my  cousin 
Lucia  from  my  society.  She 
plainly  thought  I  might  become 
too  audacious  as  a  suitor,  and  was 
determined  that  the  inheritance  I 
had  lost  should  not  be  regained 
through  her.  This  was  the  view 
of  her  conduct  which  I  took  at  the 
time,  and  which  nettled  me  so 
much  that  when  an  invitation  came 
each  succeeding  Christmas  to  spend 
it  at  Forrest  Hall  I  refused  until 
the  present  occasion. 

A  little  silvery  laugh  and  a 
sweet  bewitching  glance  dissipated 
everything  but  a  sense  of  entrance- 
ment  now.  They  had  been  the 
only  reply  to  my  inquiry,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  arrest  the  ques- 
tionings of  the  past  in  the  view  of 
a  less-perplexing  future. 

I  was  soon  in  the  drawing-room, 
to  which  Lucia  led  the  way;  and 
amid  the  excitement  of  Christmas 
festivities  I  was  greeted  cordially 


by  Mrs.  Forrester  and  my  cousm 
Geoffrey.  My  hostess  was  a  isHU 
thin  lady,  scarcely  foreign-looking; 
in  appearance,  as  her  complexion 
retained  in  a  faded  form  the  traces 
of  a  fairness  almost  as  drizzling  as 
her  daughter's.  She  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  but  a  peculiar  air 
of  feebleness  was  given  to  her 
aspect  by  the  way  in  which  she 
carried  her  head.  It  was  always 
slightly  on  one  side,  was  enveloped 
with  muslin  or  lace  ties  high  up 
about  the  throat,  and  might  have 
been  bandaged  on,  so  nervous 
was  its  balance,  and  so  little  action 
was  allowed  to  its  movements. 
She  spoke  generally  in  italics,  and 
emphasised  her  reception  of  me 
now  in  a  way  which  was  very  grati- 
fying. 

'  So  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  For- 
rester! But  you  should  have 
come  before.  Your  absence  was 
too  bad.     Did  we  offend  you?' 

I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  with 
a  smile  it  was  easy  to  summon 
up  with  Lucia  close  by,  and  ready, 
as  I  found,  to  give  me  her  hand 
for  the  next  dance. 

That  evening  passed  delight- 
fully, though  I  was  rendered  a 
shade  uneasy  towards  its  close  by 
the  assiduity  of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  seemed  determined  to  ^ve 
Miss  Forrester  the  benefit  of  his 
entire  stock  of  information.  Lon- 
don and  literature,  the  country  and 
sports,  all  were  brought  eloquently 
forward  to  gain  a  hold  on  his  com- 
panion's attention.  He  had  been 
only  introduced  to  the  young  Ifidy 
that  night,  I  learned ;  but  I  could 
see  at  once  that  he  was  drawing 
the  first  parallel,  and  that,  whether 
effectively  or  not,  the  tactics  of  a 
siege  were  beginning. 

The  next  day  we  had  skating. 
Lucia  was  an  adept  in  the  art,  and 
went  skimming  over  the  glassy 
surface  as  graceful  as  a  swan  on  un- 
ruffled waters.  I  was  out  of  prac- 
tice, and  was  ploughing  along  in  a 
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rather  laboared  fashion  when  she 
flew  np  to  me. 

'  Do  be  a  little  more  adyentu- 
ronB  r  she  exclaimed.  '  The  oat- 
side  edge  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Can  you  not  cut  some 
figures  V 

*  One,  as  you  see/  I  rejoined, 
laughing.  '  My  awkwardness 
speaks  for  itself ;  but  this  singular 
state  of  things  supposes  anything 
but  an  advance  in  the  plural  direc- 
tion.' 

'  You  are  not  so  very  bad,*  she 
said,  with  a  long  critical  look.  '  Mr. 
Lerrington  has  come  to  grief  twice 
already.  He  offered  me  his  hand 
at  starting,  or  rather  made  a  clutch 
at  mine,  but  I  managed  a  re- 
lease.' 

Mr.  Lerrington  was  the  aspiring 
engineer  who  had  laid  himself  out 
to  be  agreeable  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  whose  sanguine  na- 
ture still  kept  him  ^  up.  He  was 
beside  us  even  as  Miss  Forrester 
spoke. 

' "  Acmes"  are  not  perfection 
after  all/  he  said  gaily.  '  Some- 
thing went  wrong  with  mine,  but 
Tm  all  right  now/  and  he  made  a 
successful  spin.  That  Lucia  should 
follow  him  was  not  a  matter  for 
surprise,  but  that  I  should  be  left 
behind  was  certainly  one  for  vexa- 
tion. Lucia  mystified  me,  and 
therefore  attracted  me.  I  wanted 
to  understand  her,  but  that  could 
scarcely  be  done  at  a  distance.  Li 
the  present  instance  I  could  keep 
my  footing,  though  speed  was  be- 
yond me ;  yet  this  plainly  was  the 
one  thing  desirable.  Recklessness 
may  be  decried  in  other  paths  of 
life,  but  on  the  most  slippery  one 
of  all  it  seems  a  rightful  exchange 
for  prudence,  an  indispensable 
impetus  to  advance. 

After  a  while  the  young  lady 
grew  tired  either  of  the  exercise  or 
the  escort,  and  was  back  again  with 
me.  I  am  afraid  I  had  been  con- 
templating rashness  with  too  fa- 


vourable an  eye,  for  I  was  led  away 
by  it  unwarrantably  now.  I  began 
to  question  Lucia  respecting  her 
strange  disappearance  from  the 
scene  on  the  occasion  of  my  last 
visit  Breaking  the  ice  is  hazard- 
ous work,  and  I  certainly  ought  not 
to  have  attempted  it  here.  I  en- 
dangered myself,  if  not  another. 
Lucia  rarely  flushed.  Shade, 
rather  than  colour,  passed  into  her 
face  from  the  effect  of  emotion  or 
annoyance.  A  change  of  the  kind 
was  noticeable  as  I  spoke,  and  I 
tried  hastily  to  recover  my  former 
footing.  But  my  companion  would 
not  let  me  quite  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  my  temerity. 

'You  seem  to  have  a  good 
memory/  she  remarked.  '  But  I 
am  afraid  it  is  only  for  trifles. 
These  you  should  forget,  and  not 
even  remember  that  you  are  for- 
getting.' 

'  We  are  apt  to  estimate  matters 
diflerently,*  I  said.  '  It  might  be 
little  to  you  to  keep  in  a  seclusion 
you  had  cause  to  prefer ;  but  your 
absence  was  not  exactly  a  trifle  to 
another.' 

'  I  know  it  was  not  so ;  but 
what  it  should  have  been  is  my 
point  of  view.  Try  to  look  at 
things  in  a  pleasant  light.  It 
makes  life  easier.' 

'  An  effort  in  that  line  need  not 
be  recommended  now,'  was  my 
response.  'There  are  moments 
when  we  have  to  set  realities  before 
us  to  subdue  a  too  seductive  illu- 
sion.' 

'  You  had  better  turn  to  the 
mainland  then,  and  away  from 
this  slippery  surface,  if  this  should 
be  one  of  those  instants  /  and  with 
the  words  she  was  skimming  off 
from  me  anew. 

I  saw  her  rejoin  Lerrington, 
but  could  scarcely  feel  jealousy,  it 
was  so  evident  that  his  society 
was  as  indifferent  to  her  as  my 
own.  But  the  fact  that  she  was 
unimpressionable  was  not  reassur- 
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isg,  taken  in  coDJanction  with  her 
own  too  strong  power  of  fascina- 
tion. I  would  rather  she  had 
shown  susceptibility  to  almost  any 
emotion  than  have  perplexed  me 
by  her  unniffled  loveliness. 


II. 


Was  I  dreaming  or  waking? 
^fy  senses,  no  doubt,  were  inwrapt 
by  the  stillness  of  a  frost-bound 
midnight ;  but  surely  they  were 
too  watchful  and  observant  to  be 
enchained  likewise  by  the  more 
potent  spell  of  sleep  !  With  eyes 
wide  open  I  started  upright  on  my 
couch.  The  room  I  had  been 
allotted  on  my  arrival  at  Forrest 
Hall  was  one  hitherto  unoccupied 
by  me.  But  I  could  scarcely  take 
exception  to  its  comfort  or  position 
in  the  establishment,  considering 
that  it  was  the  one  chosen  by  the 
late  master  of  the  house,  and  which 
was  known  as  *  uncle  Geoffrey's 
room/  The  bed,  an  old-fashioned 
one,  faced  a  large  mirror  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  set  into 
the  wall.  On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  'four-poster*  there  was  a 
door  opening  into  a  dressing-closet. 
This  was  always  left  unclosed  at 
night;  in  the  summer  to  give 
fuller  ventilation  to  the  sleeping- 
apartment,  which  was  low  and 
somewhat  gloomy,  and  in  the  win- 
ter-time to  admit  the  subdued 
light  and  warmth  from  a  fire  that 
was  kindled  in  a  wide  grate  in  the 
dressing-room.  Such  had  been 
the  habit  in  my  nucleus  life,  and  I 
had  made  no  change  in  the  ar- 
rangements. Looking  now  into 
the  mirror  I  saw  a  form  reflected 
at  full  length.  It  was  moving 
slowly  across  the  floor  in  the  inner 
closet  and  advancing  towards  the 
mantelpiece.  There  was  a  bright 
blaze  from  a  wood-fire,  and  the 
glass,  being  opposite  to  the  door 
and  my  bed,  gave  back  the  clear 


particulars  of  the  scene.  It  was 
a  strange  one ;  and  some  ghosUy 
stories,  which  had  been  recounted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company  by 
my  cousin  Lucia  that  night,  came 
vividly  to  mind.  The  figure  I  was 
gazing  at  was  that  of  my  uncle  Geof- 
frey. Clothed  in  a  well-remembered 
dressing-gown  of  Indian  pattern 
and  gorgeous  colouring,  I  saw  his 
spare  frame  and  his  bent  head 
just  as  I  had  last  seen  them  m 
life.  When  he  had  gained  the 
chimney -comer  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  towards  a  huge  snuff-box 
of  tortoiseshell,  which  lay  on  the 
marble  ledge  above. 

At  this  moment  I  bounded  from 
my  couch.  My  own  wakefulness 
at  least  was  proved  by  the  action ; 
but  it  led  to  no  further  discovery. 
I  lost  sight  for  an  instant  of  the 
mirror  scene ;  and  when  I  sprang 
through  the  open  door  of  commu- 
nication into  the  dressing-room, 
there  was  no  reality  here  to  justify 
the  spectral  appearance.  The 
cabinet  had  its  firelight  glow  and 
its  usual  air  of  comfort,  but  no 
occupant.  The  second  door,  which 
gave  access  to  the  outer  corridor, 
was  closed,  and  not  a  sound  or 
footfall  disturbed  the  quietude  of 
the  house.  I  looked  around  me. 
There  was  no  hiding-place  in  the 
small  chamber.  Wherever  the 
apparition  had  come  from,  it  had 
sought  the  same  shrouded  precincts 
again.  I  paused  in  a  perplexity 
which  was  not  exactly  fear.  I  saw 
little  reason  for  apprehension  in  a 
warm  well -lit  room,  which  showed 
no  token  of  habitation,  no  other 
possessions  than  my  own.  My 
coat  was  on  a  chair  as  I  had 
last  thrown  it;  my  dressing-case 
open  on  the  table.  There  was 
nothing  to  remind  me  of  a  noc- 
turnal intruder,  and  I  could  no 
longer  conjure  up  even  the  vision 
of  such.  I  returned  to  rest,  and 
sleep  came  later,  tliough  it  vas 
some  time  ere  I  removed  a  fixed 
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gaze  from  the  long  glass  opposite 
the  coach. 

I  was  down  early  the  next 
morning,  and  the  first  person  I 
saw  in  the  breakfast-room  was  my 
cousin  Lacia.  She  had  on  a 
beautifallj-made  dress  of  some 
warm  ruby  shade,  with  a  bewitch- 
ing little  bow  at  the  throat  slumber- 
ing in  lace. 

*  Good-morning/  she  said  gaily. 
'  Yon  are  more  active  than  usual. 
Were  your  slumbers  lighter  or 
more  profound  1  There  was  some 
change,  I  suppose  V 

*  For  the  better,  of  course,  since 
the  effect  is  good/  I  returned. 
'  But  I  fear  I  indulge  too  much  in 
waking  dreams,  ^ey  are  cruelly 
illusive.' 

'  Then  give  them  up.  That 
cannot  be  difficult,  if  you  dislike 
them.' 

*Did  I  say  thati  Some  of 
them  are  only  too  dear,  that  is  my 
objection.' 

'  O,  the  fault  is  in  yourself,  I 
see ;  not  in  the  visions.  I  thought 
there  was  a  reproach  somewhere, 
but  I  am  glad  to  find  it  is  to 
your  own  person.' 

*  Yes,  Lucia ;  I  am  guilty  of  a 
folly,  no  doubt.  There  might  be 
a  cure  for  it,  but  I  don't  look 
for  it' 

'  Why  not  1  Hopefulness  is  a 
pleasant  element  in  life.  You 
ought  to  cultivate  it.  It  might 
repay  exertion.' 

What  did  she-mean?  Had  she 
understood  me ;  and,  speaking  to  a 
scarcely  breathed  longing,  was  I 
to  know  that  she  had  fathomed  it, 
and  was  pitiful  ? 

I  might  have  been  too  daring, 
but  the  fortunate  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Forrester  arrested  me.  Her  head 
was  limply  adjusted  as  usual,  but 
there  was  no  dubiousness  in  her 
manner;  it  was  decidedly  friendly. 

I  was  apt  to  put  in  'a  more 
tardy  appearance  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  her  first  questions  ran 


therefore  in  the  same  vein  as  her 
daughter's. 

Had  I  slept  well  1  The  night 
had  been  so  cold.  She  hoped  my 
fire  had  been  properly  attended 
to?&c. 

'  Yes,  there  was  a  famous  blaze,' 
I  responded.  'It  showed  me  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  daylight 
brings  out ;'  and  then  I  mentioned 
the  strange  apparition  in  the  dress- 
ing-room. 

Mrs.  Forrester  gazed  at  me  with 
a  sort  of  terror  in  her  blue  eyes, 
and  turned  white  as  death.  Lucia 
was  perfectly  composed,  and  even 
rallied  me  playfully  on  my  weak 
surrender  to  the  sway  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

'  I  make  a  better  fight,'  she 
pursued, '  but  acknowledge  myself 
beaten  in  the  end.  You  seem  to 
give  way  at  once,  and  revenge  your- 
self on  your  opponent  by  a  mere 
denial  of  the  victory.* 

*  No,  no ;  sleep  is  no  enemy,' 
I  interposed.  '  I  never  struggle 
against  it ;  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, I  suppose,  it  has  less  interest 
in  visiting  me.  Last  night,  I 
know,  it  was  very  tardy  in  its 
advance.  But  I  suppose  you  won't 
admit  this  V 

*  Scarcely,  with  such  clear  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Dreams  do 
not  generally  come  before  slum- 
ber.' 

'  Waking  dreams  may,  and  mine 
seem  to  be  all  of  this  order.' 

The  conversation  dropped  here. 
I  did  not  press  it,  as  I  saw  the 
same  disturbed,  even  terrified,  look 
in  my  hostess's  face.  She  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  possibility 
of  an  apparition,  and  especially  in 
the  credibility  of  what  I  had  por- 
trayed. The  facts  did  not  lessen 
my  perplexity,  but  they  made  me 
resolve  on  attempting  a  solution 
of  it  by  myself. 

There  was  a  change  in  the 
weather  this  morning.  Low-lying 
mists  wrapped  the  frozen  waters 
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in  a  warniDg  veil,  white  and  mourn- 
fal  as  a  shroud.  Bkatug  was 
pronoonoed  uDsafe,  and  Lerrington, 
with  some  other  gentleman  of  the 
party,  started  on  a  shooting  excur- 
sion. I  remained  at  home,  having 
still  hopes  that  the  approach  of 
rain  was  more  distant  than  ap- 
peared, and  that  the  fog  might 
pass  off,  giving  ns  another  day*s 
enjoyment  of  the  ice.  Lucia  was 
too  fond  of  the  exhilarating  pas- 
time to  mias  it,  if  it  could  with 
any  sense  of  security  be  managed, 
and  I  determined  that  if  she  were 
led  into  rashness  it  should  not  be 
alone.  Doubts  or  expectations, 
however,  were  at  once  ended  when 
at  twelve  o'clock  a  light  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  the  wind  veered  full  to 
the  south.  If  my  fair  cousin  could 
have  been  seen  or  spoken  to,  the 
long  hours  which  succeeded  would 
not  have  been  so  overclouded.  But 
she  absented  herself  from  drawing- 
room  and  library  daring  the  entire 
morning  and  afternoon.  I  first 
saw  her  at  dinner-time,  surrounded 
by  the  usual  circle  of  guests,  and 
scarcely  inclined  to  afford  me  a 
fair  share  of  her  attention  or  ami- 
ability. Lerrington  was  on  the 
scene,  and  assiduous  as  usual. 
He  had  come  back  rather  cross,  I 
thought,  from  his  moorland  trip, 
having  had  plenty  of  rain  and  little 
sport.  He  attempted  to  shine 
now,  but  his  jests  seemed  damp 
like  himself,  and  would  not  go  off; 
and  if  Luda  listened  to  him,  it 
was  scarcely  with  entrancement 
She  was  evidently  bored,  or  pre- 
occupied, at  all  events ;  and  when 
the  party  broke  up  at  an  early  hour, 
she  retired  with  an  abruptness 
which  betrayed  a  secret  relief  at 
her  escape  from  society. 

I  found  my  room  warm  and 
bright  as  ever,  and  sat  reading  for 
some  time  by  the  fire  in  the  dress- 
ing-room. Then  I  left  a  lamp 
burning  on  a  table  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  inner  cham- 


ber, and  betook  myself  to  resL  In 
assuming  this  attitude  I  was  far 
from  feeling  a  disposition  to  si  am- 
ber. On  the  contrary,  I  was  never 
more  wakeful  in  my  life;  but  I 
was  resolved  that  the  apparent 
routine  of  matters  should  go  on 
as  on  other  nights,  and  that  no 
marked  watchfulness  on  my  part 
should  affright  a  too  nervous 
visitant. 

Time    passed,    midnight     ap- 
proached, and  I  remembered  with 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  which 
rose  at  least  to  expectation,  that 
it  was  just  at  this  hour  that  the 
mirror  before  me  had  reflected  sach 
a  strange  scene  on  the  preceding 
evening.  The  moment  was  exciting. 
I  was  not  superstitious.     It  was 
suspicion  rather  which  entered  my 
thoughts,  but  this  kept  every  sense 
strained  and    acute.     The  night 
was  a  gloomy  one,  and  rain  had 
begun  to  fall  with  such  weight  and 
persistency  that  the   thick  ever- 
greens outside  no  longer  formed  a 
resisting  canopy,  but  promoted,  as 
it  were,  a  second  shower,  which 
maintained  a  ceaseless  echo  of  that 
which  came  direct  from  the  skies. 
The  sobbing   sound  without,  the 
stillnesB  of  my  low  darkly-wains- 
coted chamber,  each  had  a  signifi- 
cance of  its  own  which  was  some- 
what sad  and  portentous.     I  could 
scarcely  say  what  I  apprehended, 
but  my  memory  had  gone  back  to 
circumstances  of  a  far-away  past. 
I  had  heard  when  a  boy  that  my 
cousin  Geoffrey  had  lost  himself 
in  our  uncle's  good  graces  through 
his  habits   of  wild  and  reckless 
extravagance.     Having  had  a  final 
quarrel  with  him  on  this  head,  the 
nephew  had  gone  abroad,  where  he 
managed  for  a  time  to  subsist  in  some 
speculative  fashion  of  his  own.   He 
married  early  an  Italian  lady  with 
a  fortune  rather  more  considerable 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  for- 
eigners, and  from  this  point  in  his 
career  little  more  was  heard  of  him 
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till  he  returned  to  Forrest  Hall 
with  his  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of 
sixteen,  and  paid  a  yieit  of  policy  to 
its  fast-failing  owner.  A  strange 
notion  crossed  my  mind  as  I  re- 
called these  details.  I  felt  that  it 
was  quite  possible,  indeed  most 
probable,  that  my  cousin  had  be- 
come inyolyed  in  fresh  embarrass- 
ments when  he  made  the  successful 
move  which  had  gained  him  the 
Forrest  Hall  property.  Could  it 
be  that  he  had  tried  to  step  more 
quickly  into  this  by  any  false  play 
with  its  late  master)  Had  a  ficti- 
tious death  been  managed,  and  was 
uncle  Geoffrey  still  ^ive  and  a 
prisoner  in  some  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous way  in  his  own  house  ?  The 
vision  I  had  seen  gave  some  colour 
to  the  thought,  but  it  was  dis- 
missed again  as  a  mere  freak  of 
the  imagination.  Such  a  scheme, 
and  its  accomplishment,  I  well 
knew  could  scarcely  be  a  reahty  of 
days  like  the  present. 

Meditation  evokes  dreaminess, 
and  in  order  to  conquer  it  I  took 
up  a  book  which  I  had  at  hand. 
Just  as  I  did  so  I  became  aware 
of  some  change  in  the  light  in 
the  room.  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
the  mirror  opposite  to  me,  and 
saw  that  a  shadowy  form  was 
crossing  by  the  table,  with  the 
lamp  on  it,  towards  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  closet.  It  was  that 
of  my  uncle  Geoffrey.  Arrayed 
in  the  same  flowered  dressing-gown, 
with  his  head  bent,  and  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  he  went  slowly  along, 
and  a  faint  groan  was  heard.  The 
sound  chilled  my  blood ;  it  caused 
a  sort  of  horror  mingled  with 
alarm  which  was  all  the  more 
unnerving  because  it  was  in  a 
measure  indefinite.  What  could 
the  scene  mean?  This  life-Uke, 
yet  ghostly,  apparition,  whence 
came  it,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

Was  it  reality  or  illusion? 
Action  was  more  to  the  purpose 
now  than  questionings,   and  the 
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next  moment  I,  too,  was  in  Per- 
sian garb,  and  stealing  across  the 
floor  of  my  chamber  towards  the 
outer  door  of  this  apartment.     I 
had  left  it  ajar,  and  as  I  gained 
the  corridor  I  saw  that  the  dress- 
ing-room door,   which   was  close 
beside,  was  partially  open  as  welL 
In  a  second  I  closed  it  noiselessly, 
turned   the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
was  back   again    in    my   former 
quarters.   As  I  reentered  I  paused, 
and   a  creeping   sensation  of  un- 
known   dread    paralysed    further 
movement     The  mirror  was  full 
before  me,  and  in  it  the  same  re- 
flection, the  bowed  mournful  figure 
of  my  uncle  Geoffrey.    He  was 
at  the  mantelpiece  now,  was  stoop- 
ing over  it  with  his  back  turned 
towards  me,  and  one  hand  stretch- 
ed out  in  the  act  of  grasping  his 
ancient  snuff-box.     The   lid    had 
been    raised,     though    it    could 
scarcely  have  been  with  the  view 
of  putting  the  box  to  its  ordinary 
purpose  of  use,  for  the  thin  fingers 
of  the  old  man  were  placing  some- 
thing  within  the  receptacle,   not 
abstracting    anything    therefrom. 
To  turn  away  from  the  glass,  to 
gain  the  inner  door  of  communica- 
tion with    the    dressing-room,   I 
must  necessarily  lose  the  mirrored 
picture  for  a  second,  and  fail  to 
come  directly   upon   the    reality, 
having  first  to  pass  by  the  foot  of 
the  bed.      This   knowledge  hold 
me  enchained  a  moment  longer. 
Then  the  form,  whether  spirit  or 
matter,  began  to  glide  off,  and  I 
felt  that  the  crisis  had  come.     I 
must   follow    it    at   all  hazards. 
With  a  quick  bound  I  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cabinet;  but  an 
actual  cry  parted  my  lips  at  the 
instant.     The  room   was  empty ! 
All  remained  as  I  had  left  it  ere 
I  retired  to  rest.     The  lamp  was 
burning    brightly;   the  wood-fire 
was   cheerful,   and    ruddy  in  its 
gleam  as  ever.     Nothing  ghostly 

or  ghastly  threw  a  lurid  colouring 
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on  the  qniet  aspect  of  the  scene. 
More  bewildered,  more  awe-strick- 
en than  if  I  had  beheld  the  phan- 
tom which  had  been  such  a  vivid 
revelation,  I  conld  only  stand  and 
gaze.  Then  I  approached  the 
chimney  -  comer.  The  tortoise- 
Bhell  box  was  on  the  high  marble- 
ledge  above ;  bat  it  was  shut  It 
seemed  hard  to  believe  that  a 
pallid  hand  had  bat  recently  been 
laid  on  it,  had  opened  it,  reclosed 
it  Yet  all  this  I  had  seen.  It 
was  no  trick  of  the  imagination. 
I  had  been  wakefal,  expectant. 
Involuntarily,  half  mechanically, 
I  lifted  the  box,  and  touched  the 
silver  spring  at  the  side.  The 
lid  flew  back  at  the  action  and 
revealed  something  novel  and  un- 
expected. The  interstice  within 
was  not  filled  with  the  usual  con- 
tents. A  small  folded  paper  had 
taken  their  place.  To  withdraw 
it,  to  read  it,  was  the  work  of  a 
second.  I  was  not  dreaming  be- 
fore ;  but  sorely,  I  said  to  myself, 
there  must  be  something  of 
illusion  now.  The  writing  I  had 
peruEed  was  that  of  my  unde 
Geoffrey.  It  was  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. The  well-remember- 
ed characters  had  a  forcible  peculi- 
arity of  their  own,  which  I,  for 
one,  was  not  likely  to  forget.  As 
I  gazed  upon  them  I  had  present 
to  me,  in  a  new  vision,  his  aged 
form,  his  withered  hand.  But 
the  substance  of  the  paper  was 
dreamlike  in  the  extreme,  and 
made  me  pass  my  hand  more 
than  once  across  my  eyes  to  clear 
off  any  filmy  veil  of  drowsiness. 
Here,  in  a  few  words,  a  bequest 
was  made  to  me.  Half  the  Forrest 
Hall  property  was  mine  without 
reserve  or  condition;  but  an  ex- 
press wish  followed  on  the  be- 
quest— that  I  should  become  the 
husband  of  my  cousin  Lucia  For- 
rester. The  document  seemed  to 
be  a  codicil  to  my  uncle's  will,  and 
I  noted  at  once  that  the  date  was 


a  later  one  than  that  of  the  testa- 
ment which  had  been  prodaced 
and  proved  at  his  death. 

When  sleep  came  to  me  thai 
night  I  had  still  the  paper  in  my 
hand.  I  knew  through  disturbed 
slumbers  that  I  had  never  let  it 
go,  yet  if,  on  awakening,  I  had 
failed  to  grasp  it  or  perceive  it,  I 
could  have  felt  little  surprise. 
The  mode  of  its  discovery,  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  scarcely 
pointed  to  the  scenes  of  real 
life.  They  were  more  in  harmony 
with  the  visions  which  are  fieetr 
ing.  But  there  was  substance  and 
no  shadow  here.  The  precious 
paper  was  close  in  my  clasp,  and 
at  its  touch  a  thrill  of  delightful 
hope  ran  through  me.  I  was  no 
longer  an  impoverished  man,  a 
fortune-seeking  suitor.  However 
clear  I  might  stand  in  my  own 
sight  of  the  latter  reproach,  I  had 
needed  hitherto  the  boldness  which 
could  defy  the  criticisms  of  others. 
I  had  it  now,  and  no  farther  delay 
should  interpose  between  suspense 
and  a  possible  happiness. 

When  I  saw  Lucia  in  the 
breakfast-room  that  morning  she 
was  more  bewitching,  more  beauti- 
ful, than  ever.  I  was  naturally  fol- 
lowed still  by  a  sense  of  mystery, 
and  felt  for  the  first  time  drawn  to 
a  belief  in  spiritual  manifestations. 
In  no  other  way  could  I  account 
for  the  extraordinary  scene  of  the 
night  I  said  to  myself  that  my 
uncle  must  have  appeared  to  me  to 
make  known  his  will  as  well  as  his 
wishes ;  and  if  this  were  so,  I  was 
clearly  called  upon  to  carry  out  the 
latter.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I 
mentioned  this  second  vision  in  the 
presence  of  my  cousin  Geoffrey 
and  his  wife,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  party.  I 
gave  no  details,  but  spoke  of  the 
^dvidness  of  the  apparition.  Again 
Mrs.  Forrester  showed  a  tremonr 
of  apprehension,  and  a  deadly 
pallor  in  her  face.     Geoffrey  start- 
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ed  too,  and  then  I  glanced  anxious- 
I7  towards  Laciak  She  was  smil- 
ing, and  maintained  through  all 
mj  assertions  and  remarks  a  gay 
incrednliiy.  My  resolves  were 
taken  forthwith.  I  felt  her  to  be 
gailUess  of  any  participation  in  a 
possible  conspiracy  to  suppress  the 
proofs  of  my  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  property ;  and  an  hour  or  two 
later  I  had  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  She  had  been  pleasant,  \i 
a  little  coquettish,  with  me  all  the 
morning,  and  on  the  other  hand 
had  treated  Lerringtpn  with  a 
proYokingnonchalance  which  quick- 
ened his  perceptions  to  recall  some 
important  engagement  in  town. 
He  said  good-bye,  and  was  off 
from  the  hall  by  an  early  train. 


III. 


'  You  may  make  what  changes 
in  it  you  please,  but  it  won't 
change  it  for  me,  Lucia.  I  will 
never  occupy  the  apartment.' 

We  were  standing  in  the  long 
corridor  at  Forrest  Hall.  We  im- 
plies enough*  She  was  my  wife 
now,  and  uiought  she  had  a  right 
to  do  anything  with  me.  Her 
designs  in  the  present  instance 
turned  fortunately  towards  a  trans- 
formation in  the  house — not  in  its 
master.  Yet  even  here  I  rebelled. 
When  she  proposed  that  unde 
Qeoffre/s  room  and  dressing- 
closet  should  no  longer  be  shut  up, 
but  put  to  some  practical  use,  I 
uttered  the  above  protest.  Though 
the  vision  seen  in  the  apartment 
had  pointed  only  to  a  path  of 
brightness,  still  there  was  mystery 
associated  with  it  which  left  a 
sense  of  awe  on  my  mind  that 
might  be  always  overshadowing. 

The  Forrest  Hall  mansion  fell  to 
my  share  in  the  new  division  of 
the  property  which  had  been  made 
on  the  production  of  the  codicil  to 
the  will|  and  my  cousin  Qeoffrey 


had  gone  abroad  then  with  his 
wife,  leaving  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  setde  down  in  their  home-life 
and  happiness. 

^  There  are  rooms  enough  in  the 
house,'  I  added  now,  '  to  exercise 
your  taste  upon,  Lucia.  Those  in 
the  west  wing  are  newer  and 
brighter.  Leave  these  in  the  peace 
which  is  a  rightful  enjoyment  of 
the  antiquated.' 

'  George,  you  are  superstitious,' 
said  the  young  bride  decisively. 
*  It  is  not  right  to  humour  you  in 
a  weakness.  I  could  never  have 
fancied  you  were  so  silly — a  be- 
liever in  dreams.' 

'  Life  is  a  dream,  if  you  like,'  I 
interposed.  *  But  for  me  there 
is  as  much  reality  in  one  episode 
of  it  which  concerns  the  night,  as 
in  any  lit  up  by  the  clearest  sun- 
shine. We  may  argue  on  this 
subject,  but  that  won't  alter  what 
is  conviction  more  than  impres- 
sion.' 

Lucia  looked  pained.  She  did 
not  meet  me  with  her  usual  rail- 
lery, nor  turn,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  reasoning.  There  was  some- 
thing of  a  distinct  truthfulness  in 
her  nature  which  shrank  from  let- 
ting a  misapprehension  lie  in  the 
mind  of  another  which  it  was  in 
her  power  to  dispeL 

A  minute  later  and  I  felt  her  hand 
stealing  within  my  arm,  and  she 
was  drawing  me  towards  the  closed 
door  of  uncle  Geoffrey's  chamber. 
Within  its  precincts,  while  her 
sweet  eyes  anon  asked  pardon  for 
a  deception  and  again  sank  in 
bashful  confusion  from  my  glance, 
I  learnt  a  full  explanation  of  the 
strange  experiences  of  the  past— of 
all  tlutt  I  had  seen  in  the  mirror. 
The  narration  took  my  fair  con- 
fessor back  to  the  date  of  my  first 
visit  to  Forrest  Hall,  after  her 
father  had  become  master  of  it. 
On  the  eve  of  my  arrival,  in  mak- 
ing some  arrangements  in  her 
room,  she  chaneed  to  come  across 
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an  ornamental  albnni,  ifrhich  oar 
uncle  had  placed  in  her  hands  on 
the  Tery  daj  of  his  death.     He 
had  mnnnared  something  about  a 
special  gift  to  her,  and  that  he 
had  remembered  her  wishes.     She 
thought  he  was  wandering  at  the 
time,    and,    being    only   occupied 
with  watchful  attendance  on  him, 
she  had    put   it  away  and   not 
thought  of  it  since.      She  opened 
the  book  now  casually,  and  in  do- 
ing so  a  paper  fell  from  between 
the  leaves — the  very  one  which 
came  finally  into  my  possession. 
What  followed  was  told  with  some 
rapidity,  indeed  confusion;  but  I 
pressed  for  no  particulars,  beheying 
without    a    word    that,    howeyer 
others   might  have   acted,  Luda 
herself  was   free   from   reproach. 
It  appeared  that  her  father  had 
made  objections  to  the  document 
on  the  score  of  illegality,  and  had 
represented  that  it  was  better  to 
put  it  aside,   and  not  raise  up 
family  questionings  and  conten- 
tions.    She  had  held  firmly  to  the 
view  that  I  should  see  it  in  any 
case,  and  for  this  purpose  she  kept 
it   resolutely  in  her  own  hands. 
Her  mother  especially  urged  upon 
her  to  give  it  up ;  and,  owing  to 
the  last  clause  in  it,  declared  there 
would  be  something  unmaidenly  on 
her  part  in  bringing  it   forward. 
Luda  admitted  that  this  plea  em- 
barrassed her  in  a  measure.     Still 
she  would  give  no  definite  assur- 
ance as  to  her  suppression  of  the 
paper;  and  she  found  then  that 
her  course  of  opposition  to  both 
parents  was  resented  in  an  unex- 
pected manner.     She  was  kept  a 
prisoner  to  her  room  during  my 
stay ;  and  it  was  only  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  I  was  supposed  to  be 
absent  for  the  day,  that  she  was 
allowed  exercise  in  the  grounds. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to    the   house  when   I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  there,  and  feeling 
that  she  could  not  well  enter  into 


explanations  with  me  in  a  hurried 
moment,  she  had  fied  in  con- 
fusion. 

'  And  later  f  I  said.  '  How  was 
it  you  were  able  to  welcome  me  at 
my  next  yisit  V 

'  I  promised,'  she  returned, '  that 
I  would  not  give  you  the  paper — 
and  I  did  not  do  so.' 

*  Who  did,  then  V 

'No  one.  You  found  it  your- 
self.' 

'  Then  I  am  still  to  believe  in 
ghostly  intervention  1  I  may  not 
assume  you  '^  a  spirit,  yet  a  wo- 
man too"  V 

'  As  you  please,'  she  murmured, 
and  then,  quick  and  light  as  the 
words  fell  from  her,  she  glided  off 
from  the  mirror-room  in  which  we 
were  standing,  and  disappeared 
within  the  dressing-room.  I  fol- 
lowed her,  to  find  her  gone ;  and 
while  I  gazed  around  me,  in  some- 
thing of  the  old  bewilderment,  she 
was  back  with  me  again,  having 
entered  by  the  outer  door  from  the 
corridor. 

'What  is  the  secret?'  I  said. 
'If  you  want  the  rooms  to  be 
opened  up,  you  must  throw  light 
on  them  to  begin  with.' 

'  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much 
penetration  in  your  nature,'  was 
the  reply.  'You  would  make 
neither  an  inventor,  nor  explorer. 
I  find  out  things  for  myself.  You 
should  be  as  clever.' 

'  I  am  not  as  inquisitive,  I  know.' 

'/  know  it,  at  all  events,'  she 
broke  in  gaily.  '  If  you  had  only 
examined  the  quaint  old  snuff-box 
in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
admiring  yourself  in  ihe  mirror, 
there  woidd  have  been  no  need 
of  a  vision.  But  you  were  too 
stupid.' 

*  Too  vain,  I  thought  V 

*  Both,  if  you  like.' 

'  I  should  prefer  neither,  and  as 
the  imputations  are  so  unfounded 
we  neiedn't  quarrel  over  them. 
You  are  quicker  than  I  am,  I 
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•How.     Will  the  concession  make 
yon  oomplaisaiit  V 

The  touch  of  flattery  did  its 
work,  and  I  was  enabled  to  gain  a 
confirmation  of  my  recent  sormise 
that  it  was  she  who  had  personated 
my  nnde  Geoflfrey.  Only  one 
point  after  this  remained  to  be 
cleared  np;  and  although  she 
amnsed  herself  for  some  time  in 
leaTing  the  discovery  of  the  matter 
to  my  own  ingennitji^  she  grew 
reasonable  presently.  Touching 
some  hidden  spring  in  the  oak- 
panelling  beside  the  chimney-cor- 
ner,  a  door  flew  back  and  she 
gained  access  to  an  inner  chamber, 
which  opened  in  its  turn  on  the 
corridor.  In  this  way  she  had 
made  her  escape  from  the  dressing- 
closet  whene?er  she  found  that  my 


watchfulness  of  her  movements 
extended  beyond  the  scene  dis- 
closed in  the  mirror. 

'  What  did  uncle  Qeoffrey  mean 
by  saying  that  he  had  remembered 
your  wishes,  Lucia  f  I  asked 
finally. 

'Inquisitorial  still  1'  she  ex- 
claimed. '  An  inquiring  mind  that 
sees  for  itself,  but  does  not  ques- 
tion, is  better.  However,  if  you 
are  doll,  I  suppose  I  must  only  be 
indulgent  I  did  not  like  injustice, 
sir,  that  was  alL' 

And  with  this  admission  I  had 
to  be  satisfied.  There  was  no 
need,  indeed,  to  press  for  more. 
My  uncle's  will  had  been  found, 
his  wishes  had  been  followed. 
What  further  could  I  a&k  t 


THAT  TERRIBLE  DENTIST. 

9  i^tor£  of  t^t  ItranD. 


I  8UFP08E  no  one  would  imagine 
that  anything  particularly  horrible 
or  ghastly  could  arise  out  of  a 
mere  ordinary  visit  to  the  dentist, 
lliat  is  altogether  so  commonplace 
and  everyday  an  occurrence  that, 
though  yon  naturally  regard  it  with 
painful  apprehensiyeness  and  re- 
pugnance, yon  do  not  see  how  any- 
thing extraordinarily  horrid  could 
possibly  spring  from  it.  Neyerthe- 
less  the  most  terrible  adventure 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
pass  through  resulted  simply  from 
my  going  to  have  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted. 

The  tale  I  am  about  to  relate 
may  seem  to  be  somewhat  prosaic 
in  its  materials,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
true  narration  of  an  incident  that 
befell  me,  and  one  that  was  impress- 
ed so  forcibly  upon  my  mind  as  to 
leave  a  vivid  remembrance  behind 
it ;  vivid,  indeed,  even  yet,  though 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  happen- 
ed. My  story  rests  upon  a  rather 
rare  case  in  medicine,  occurring  at 
an  odd  moment,  and  when  the 
combination  of  circumstances  ren- 
dered it — to  me  at  least — appall- 
ing and  terrible.  But  you  shall 
judge  for  yourselves. 

It  was  the  afternoon  before 
Cliristmas-day,  in  the  year  186 — , 
and  I  had  left  the  office  and  was 
strolling  along  the  Strand  towards 
Hungerford  Bridge,  intending  to 
take  the  train  from  Waterloo  to 
Eiclimond,  where  my  sister  and 
bruther-in-law  lived,  with  whom  I 
had  arranged  to  spend  my  Christ- 
mas holiday.  The  afternoon  was 
still  young — it  being  only  about  two 
o'clock,  I  think— and  I  was   not 


really  due  nntil  shortly  before 
seven,  my  sister's  dinner-hour.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  was  in  no  particular 
hurry ;  and  being  reminded  by  the 
sight  of  a  biU-of-fare  temptingly 
displayed  in  the  window  of  a  res- 
taurant that  I  had  not  as  yet 
lunched,  I  turned  into  the  place  to 
get  a  snack  of  something. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  meat 
at  this  establishment  was  nnusnally 
tough,  or  whether  it  was  simply 
my  destiny,  I  do  not  know;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  while 
eating  I  was  nnhappy  enough  to 
break  a  tooth.  It  was  one  of  my 
back  teeth,  molars,  an  old  offender 
that  for  long  before  had  caused  me 
trouble  at  times,  and  that  had  now 
chosen  the  most  unpropitious  pos- 
sible moment  to  break  off  by  the 
gum,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  plunge 
me  straightway  into  all  the  tor- 
ments of  an  aggravated  attack  of 
toothache. 

What  was  to  be  donel     Here 
was  I,  just  starting  forth  to  meet 
a  merry  assemblage  of  Christmas 
guests,  old  and  young,  bound  to 
be  jolly  from  the  moment  of  my 
arrival   and   for   several  days  to 
come,  bound  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  among  the  merry,  as  English 
people  consider  necessary  at  this 
season.     And  who  was  to  be  jorial, 
or  even   cheerful,  I   should   like 
to  know,  with  a  raging,  racking, 
rasping  toothache  causing  one  end- 
less misery  all  the  time?    There 
was  no  help  for  it  now ;  the  long- 
postponed  visit    to     the    dentist 
could  be   deferred  no   longer:    I 
must  go  and  get  my  aching  stomp 
extracted,  and  go  down  to  Rich- 
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mond  without  it,  and  also  without, 
as  I  fervently  trusted,  the  pain 
that  was  now  consuming  me. 

So,  having  made  up  my  mind,  I 
called  the  waiter  and  paid  for  my 
half-unfinished  lunch,  telling  that 
commiserating  official  of  my  mis- 
fortune, and  inquiring  whether  he 
knew  of  a  good  dentiBt  in  the  near 
neighhourhood  to  whom  he  could 
direct  me. 

*  Dentist,  sir  1  Yessir  I'  he  re 
plied,  after  the  manner  of  waiters, 
and  as  though  taking  an  order  for 
some  comestible :  '  'caps  of  dentists 
round  about  'ere,  sir.  There's  a 
gentleman  hoppersite,  bat  'e's  away 
by  now ;  and,  you  see,  sir,  bein'  as 
it's  'oliday  time,  and  has  most  of 
'em  honly  'as  consultin'-rooms  in 
the  Strand,  and  lives  somewheres 
helse,  I  don't  know  as  you'll  heasily 
find  one  close  by  'ere.  But  I'll 
ask  the  chief  waiter,  sir ;  I  dessay 
'e'll  know  of  one.' 

The  chief  waiter  being  appealed 
to  did  know  of  one,  a  Mr.  Mas- 
seter,  let  us  call  him,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining  at  the  restau- 
rant very  frequently,  and  who  lived 
close  by.  His  address  was  No.  — 
Lewis-street,  one  of  those  small 
streets  leading  off  the  Strand  down 
towards  the  river,  and  he  was  most 
likely  to  be  found  at  home. 

'  And,'  added  the  waiter,  pocket- 
ing my  douceur,  '  don't  you  take 
no  notice  of  'is  looks,  sir ;  'e's  a 
queer  un  to  look  at,  is  little  Mr. 
Masseter,  but  a  good  un  at  'is  busi- 
ness, BO  I've  'card,  and  cheap,  sir ; 
and  I  'opes  you'll  get  relief  of  your 
pain,  sir ;  and  a  merry  Christmas, 
thankee,  sir.' 

I  turned  away  and  sought  the 
street  I  had  been  directed  to,  find- 
ing it  with  some  trifling  difficulty ; 
but  once  in  Lewis-street  I  had  no 
trouble  in  discovering  the  house  I 
sought,  since  a  brass  plate  bearing 
the  inscription^ '  Masseter,  Sur- 
geon-Dentist,' sufficiently  indi- 
cated it     It  was  an  ordinary  dull 


brick  dwelling-house,  uniform  with 
its  neighbours ;  and  in  the  murky 
December  atmosphere,  the  whole 
narrow  street  looked  about  as  un- 
mteresting  and  uninviting  for  a 
place  of  residence  as  any  that  in- 
tersect that  quarter. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  presently 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  person, 
whom,  from  the  waiter's  brief  de- 
scription of  him,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  as  the  dentist  him- 
self. 

'Ah,'  he  remarked,  when  I  had 
explained  the  reason  of  my  call, 
*  you  are  lucky  to  be  just  in  time. 
I  was  intending  to  go  out  of  town 
till  Monday,  and,  not  expecting 
any  patients,  I  was  just  about  to 
start  My  housekeeper  and  ser- 
vant are  gone  as  it  ib,  so,  if 
you  had  been  half  an  hour  later, 
you  would  have  found  only  an 
empty  house.  But  step  in  and 
come  up-stairs.' 

So  saying,  he  ushered  me  up  to 
what  he  jocularly  termed  his  *  tor- 
ture-chamber;' remarking,  as  he  did 
so,  that  Christmas  was  an  unsea- 
sonable time  at  which  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  toothache,  since  such  an 
extra  amount  of  mastication  was 
supposed  to  be  required  then. 

*Bat  never  mind,'  he  added, 
'we'll  soon  be  all  right  now,  and 
ready  for  any  amount  of  turkey 
and  goose.' 

Mr.  Masseter  indeed  was,  as  the 
waiter  at  the  dining-rooms  had  in- 
timated to  me,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary-looking man.  Ho  was  short 
and  small,  not  much  over  five  feet 
in  height,  I  should  think,  and  he 
was  also  somewhat  deformed.  He 
had  a  humpback,  or  at  least  much 
the  appearance  of  one  given  him  by 
a  pair  of  high  sloping  shoulders,  a 
projecting  neck,  and  what  is  gene- 
rally called  a  pigeon-breast.  His 
legs  were  bowed,  and  his  feet  un- 
shapely, while  his  arms  were  of 
unusual  length,  and  terminated  in 
large,  bony,  knuckly  hands.     Un- 
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fortnnately  for  him,  poor  man,  the 
list  of  deformities  did  not  end  here, 
hat  was  augmented  hy  the  appear- 
ance of  the  head  and  face.  The 
little  gentleman's  head  was  large 
and  long;  he  was  hald  over  the  fore- 
head, and  his  hair,  clipped  short 
and  hristly,  showed  a  surprising 
field  of  bamps  and  excrescences; 
interesting,  no  doabt,  to  a  phreno- 
logist, but  unsightly  enough  to  an 
ordinary  beholder.  Then  his  eyes 
were  small  and  beady,  a  trifle 
crossed  I  fancied,  but  bright  and 
twinkling  like  a  ferret's.  His 
beard  was  thick  and  full,  but  was 
trimmed  to  a  point  that  appeared 
nsnally  elevated  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  his  person,  and  so  made 
more  remarkable  the  long  lank 
face.  Hair  and  beard,  and  also  a 
pair  of  beetling  eyebrows,  were  of 
a  peculiar  rusty-red  colour,  that 
showed  up  in  sickly  contrast  against 
a  shiny  sallow  skin,  and  somehow 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  rotten 
apples. 

The  room  into  which  the  den- 
tist led  me  was  what  Londoners 
call  the  *  first-floor-front.'  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  it  bejond 
what  one  commonly  sees  in  a  dent- 
ist's consulting- room.  It  was  fur-  ^ 
nished  sombrely  and  heavily,  with 
leather-covered  chairs,  ponderous 
bookcases,  and  dark- coloured  hang- 
ings and  carpet.  There  were  two 
windows,  and  a  sort  of  table  secre- 
taire stood  below  one  of  them, 
loaded  with  dental  instruments  and 
appliances.  Another  table  occu- 
pied a  comer,  bearing  several 
mahogany  cases  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearance ;  while  a  movable  gas- 
lamp  of  unusual  shape  stood  on  a 
stand  near  it.  The  mantelpiece, 
above  a  fireplace  in  which  a  small 
fire  was  apparently  dying  out,  and 
various  brackets  and  bookshelves 
were  pi'ed  with  plaster-casts  and 
other  general  dental  Jitter. 

With  exception  of  these  particu- 
lars the  apartment  presented  the 


general  aspect  of  a  study  or  sitting- 
room.  Stay,  no  !  I  have  omitted 
one  detail  of  importance.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  facing  one 
of  the  windows,  stood  the  chaib  ; 
that  horrid  combination  of  bolts 
and  bars,  sliding-rests  and  screws, 
that  a  carious  generation  knows 
only  too  well. 

I  looked  at  this  engine  with 
much  the  same  feelings  that  a 
heretic  in  the  judgment-hall  of  the 
Inquisition  might  be  supposed  to 
regard  the  sheeted  rack  in  the 
dark  comer.  There  it  stood,  seem- 
ing to  carry  an  air  of  infernal  tri- 
umph about  it,  and  wearing  a  wolf- 
ish look  in  every  joint  and  screw. 
I  think  some  dim  presentiment  of 
what  was  to  happen  to  myself 
mingled  with  those  nervous  appre- 
hensions that  any  one  may  experi- 
ence when  they  set  eyes  on  the 
dentist's  chair. 

Flanking  the  chair  on  either 
side  were  two  pillar-like  stands,  the 
one  containing  the  usual  water 
conveniences,  and  the  other  being, 
as  I  afterwards  disooyered,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  apparatus  used  in 
generating  and  administering  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen  or  'laughing- 
gas,'  as  it  is  popularly  called. 

In  these  days,  when  a  visit  to  a 
dentist  is  no  unconunon  occurrence 
in  the  lives  of  any  of  us — ^worse 
luck  ! — I  daresay  you  are  surprised 
at  my  retaining  for  so  many  years 
such  a  full  remembrance  of  the 
little  details  with  which  I  have 
just  furnished  you.  But  if  you 
will  have  patience  to  bear  with  me 
to  the  end  of  my  story,  I  think 
you  will  see  no  reason  to  wonder 
that  my  memory  has  been  so  pre- 
cise. 

By  the  way,  have  you  ever  ob- 
served the  curious  transformation 
that  comes  over  you  directly  the 
door  closes  behind  you,  and  you 
are  once  fairly  within  the  dentist's 
sanctum  1  That  you  have  left  your 
toothache  behind  you  in  the  street, 
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or  in  wbat  schoolboys  aptly  term 
'the  fimkiDg-room/  is  an  experi- 
ence that  surely  no  one  will  gain- 
say ;  bat  there  is  a  farther  mani- 
festation of  the  same  feeling  that 
I  would  draw  your  attention  to. 
At  the  moment  when  the  door  has 
closed,  and  yon  feel  that  yon  are 
now  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  about  to  operate 
on  your  offending  *  ivories/  you 
become  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
moral  abasement  taking  possession 
of  you. 

However  mild-mannered  be  the 
individual  dentist  you  confront — 
and  these  gentlemen  are  preemi- 
nent for  their  suavity — you  have  a 
singular  desire  to  treat  him  with 
naost  exaggerated  courtesy.  .  You 
would  like  to  bow  constantly,  and 
address  him  as  '  Sir  !*  Ton  laugh 
feverishly  and  inordinately  at  the 
tamest  and  stupidest  joke  he  may 
emit.  You  abase  yourself  before 
him,  feeling  that  he  is  to  be  your 
executioner  in  some  eort,  and  that 
you  are  helplessly  and  utterly  in 
his  power.  I  had  all  that  feeling 
on  the  occasion  I  am  telling  of, 
and  I  think  it  was  somewhat  more 
absorbing  than  common ;  for  I  re- 
member having  some  very  unusual 
thrills  of  nervous  agitation,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  especial  to 
have  caused  them.  I  suppose  it 
was  presentiment  of  my  coming 
fate. 

Well,  after  a  few  preliminary 
questions,  which  he  scarcely  per- 
mitted me  to  answer,  Mr.  Mas- 
seter,  with  the  dexterity  of  his 
craft,  adroitly  piloted  me  into  the 
chair.  Once  safely  within  its  em- 
brace, I  became  like  plastic  dough 
under  his  manipulation.  He 
hovered  over  me,  examining  my 
mouth,  in  a  ghoul-like  manner 
that  was  in  itself  sufficiently  dis- 
composing ;  and  while  he  kept  up  a 
perpetual  undercurrent  of — *Now, 
I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you  in  the 
least !      It's    perfectly    painless  ! 


Won't  pain  you  at  all  I  Now 
don't  be  afraid  ;  I  won't  hurt  you, 
won't  hurt  you !'  he  yet  prodded 
and  tapped  with  relentless  and  cold- 
blooded ferocity,  putting  me  to  ex- 
cruciating and  indescribable  agony. 

I  recalled  to  mind  the  waiter's 
eulogies  on  this  operator,  and  as 
he  kept  up  the  monologue  just 
mentioned  and  its  accompanying 
practical  disproof,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take: Mr.  Masseter  evidently  did 
*  know  his  business.' 

'  Now,'  said  the  little  man,  after 
he  had  finished  his  explorations, 
'  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir :  that's  a 
very  awkward  stump  of  yours  !  It 
may  give  me  a  little  trouble  to  ex- 
tract ;  and  come  out  it  must,  if  you 
are  to  be  freed  from  pain.  Now 
what  do  you  say  to  taking  the 
gas,  eh  1  It's  perfectly  harmless  ; 
effects  don't  last  ten  minutes  ;  and 
it  will  save  all  pain.  Luckily  the 
apparatus  is  all  ready,  as  I  was 
using  it  this  morning ;  and  I  won't 
charge  you  anything  extra  for  it. 
Gome  now,  what  do  you  say  ?' 

This  he  accented  with  divers 
grins  and  gestures  that  he  probably 
meant  to  be  cordial  and  persuasive, 
but  that  only  served,  unfortunately, 
to  render  his  singular  appearance 
more  uncouth  if  possible.  How- 
ever, I  felt  his  proposition  to  be  so 
reasonable  and  kind  that  I  at  once 
assented  to  it 

Immediately  that  I  had  signi- 
fied my  willingness  to  be  put  under 
the  influence  of  the  gas,  Mr.  Mas- 
seter opened  the  stand  or  case 
that  I  mentioned,  and  having  ar- 
ranged the  apparatus  within  it,  he 
drew  from  it  a  coil  of  tube,  one 
end  of  which  was  in  connection 
with  the  gas-receiver,  and  the 
other  was  famished  with  a  sort  of 
mouth  and  nosepiece.  This  mouth- 
piece he  adjusted  to  my  face  as  I 
sat  back  in  the  chair,  telling  me  to 
respire  gently. 

I  daresay  many  of  you  have 
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taken  the  gas  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, and  pretty  well  know  what 
the  experience  is  like;  but  I  may 
as  well  describe  to  yon  the  effects 
it  had  upon  me. 

I  was  first  of  all  conscious  of  a 
kind  of  half-choking  sensation  in 
the  throat  and  some  uneasiness  in 
the  chest,  but  that  quickly  passed 
off.  Then  I  began  to  get  gradually 
more  and  more  exhilarated  in 
mind — somewhat  like  dram-drink- 
ing would  affect  one,  but  of  course 
quicker,  and  also  more  easily  and 
buoyantly.  I  wanted  to  talk,  but 
the  infernal  mouthpiece  prevented 
me.  I  seemed  conscious  that  I 
had  lots  of  things  to  say  that  were 
really  very  witty  ;  but  no,  I  could 
not  get  utterance  for  them.  All 
sorts  of  humorous  ideas  strug- 
gled vaguely  in  my  mind;  and 
though  1  felt  I  was  growing  very 
silly,  yet  I  wished  to  let  the  feel- 
ing increase.  Then  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  necessary  that  I  should 
get  up  in  order  to  give  free  vent 
to  my  mirthful  tendencies ;  but  no, 
the  dentist  held  me  down  in  the 
chair,  and  kept  the  mouthpiece 
still  over  my  face.  I  stmggled  to 
get  free,  and  fought  with  my  hands 
to  release  myself;  for  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  whole  tempest  of 
laughter  within  me  that  ought  to 
be  let  out  Every  moment,  too, 
the  dentist  himself  and  the  whole 
situation  seemed  to  become  more 
and  more  ludicrous  to  my  mind, 
and  I  strove  and  strove  with  the 
Httle  man,  who  was  fairly  lying  on 
top  of  me  now,  until  I  suppose  I 
lost  consciousness  more  or  less. 

I  came-to  all  of  a  sudden,  with 
a  singular  feeling  of  shame  and 
contrition,  as  it  were,  for  the  fool- 
ishness I  had  been  guilty  of.  But 
one  consideration  bore  all  others 
down  before  it.  The  pain  in  my 
jaw  was  intensified  instead  of  being 
relieved. 

Mr.  Masseter  was  standing  in 
front  of  me,  looking  rather  rueful 


'Have  you  got  it  out?'  I 
gasped. 

*  No,*  he  said  smilingly.  *  The 
fact  is  you  are  a  little  rough  under 
the  gas.  It  excited  you  a  good 
deal ;  and  so,  as  you  kept  moving 
and  struggling  with  me,  I  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  operate  till  just  as 
you  were  coming  round  again.' 

*  Well,  what's  to  be  done  1  What 
do  you  propose  1'  I  said  queru- 
lously. 

« O,'  he  replied,  <  it  will  be  all 
right  if  you'll  only  just  permit  me 
to  do  what  is  needful  in  cases  of  a 
similar  idiosyncrasy  to  your  own.' 

'  What  is  that  T  I  questioned. 

'  Nothing  that  need  discompose 
you,  sir,'  he  answered  ;  *  merely  to 
let  me  fasten  your  limbs  for  the 
moment,  so  that  I  may  get  at  your 
mouth  when  you  are  under  the 
gas.  I've  several  times  had  to  do 
just  the  same  thing  to  lady -pa- 
tients.' 

^  Fasten  me  up !'  I  said,  in  amaze- 
ment '  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  before  I  It's  very  unusual, 
is  it  not  ?' 

*  Unusual,  yes,  in  a  general  way ; 
but  every  dentist  who  employs  the 
gas  must  sometimes  have  recourse 
to  it,  or  else  operate  without  the 
gas  at  all;  which,  in  your  own 
case,  would  be  very  painful,  as  I 
have  told  you.* 

*How  do  you  mean  to  do  it, 
then  T  1  asked  him. 

*  In  this  way,'  he  answered  :  '  I 
have  here  two  collars  or  bracelets 
united  by  a  short  chain.  Now  if 
you  will  pass  your  hands  behind 
the  back  of  the  chair,  and  permit 
me  to  fasten  your  wrists  with  this 
contrivance,  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
to  your  mouth  without  your  fight- 
ing with  me  when  you  are  under 
the  infiiience  of  the  gas.  There  is 
a  bar  here,  too,  that  I  can  shut 
down  over  your  knees  to  control 
them,  and  a  strap  to  pass  across 
your  shins  and  keep  you  from 
kicking.' 
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My  jaw  was  now  aching  so  fori- 
onslj  that  I  was  ready  to  close 
with  any  plan  that  offered  speedy 
relief. 

*  Fire  away,'  I  said.  '  Do  what 
yon  like,  only  rid  me  of  this  pain.' 

So,  in  a  minute  or  two,  I  was 
made  secnrely  captive  in  the  chair, 
in  the  manner  as  aforesaid.  I  am 
not  a  suspicions  man,  and  as  every- 
thing  seemed  natural  enough,  I 
had  not  the  least  reason  for  object- 
ing to  the  plan.  Certunly  I  felt 
a  little  foolish,  and  the  thought 
crossed  my  mind  that,  if  the  un- 
prepossessing little  man  who  was 
busying  himself  about  me  meant 
foul  pky  of  any  sort,  he  had  me 
most  completely  in  his  power. 
But  there  was  no  excuse  for  har- 
bouring such  a  notion;  and  if 
events  had  taken  the  course  they 
'were  intended  to,  I  should  have 
had  no  occasion  to  grumble  at  my 
temporary  bonds.  That  they  did 
not  do  so  the  sequel  of  my  tale 
will  quickly  show,  but  of  course  I 
could  have  no  prevision  at  that 
moment  of  what  actually  was  to 
follow. 

So  it  was  with  perfect  compo- 
sure and  acquiescence  that  I  again 
felt  the  mouthpiece  put  over  my 
fietce,  and  that  I  recommenced  in- 
haling the  gafi.  I  underwent 
much  the  same  succession  of  feel- 
ings on  this  second  occasion  as 
before,  with  this  difference,  that 
my  bonds  prevented  my  struggling 
and  interfering  with  the  dentist  m 
the  performance  of  his  work. 
When  I  recovered  from  the  gas, 
therefore,  I  found,  to  my  delight, 
that  the  job  was  over,  my  offend- 
ing member  gone,  and  my  pain 
with  it.  Mr.  Masseter  was  hold- 
ing a  glass  of  water  to  my  mouth, 
and  I  felt  altogether  in  a  state  of 
tranquil  blessedness. 

So  far,  then,  things  had  gone 
according  to  settled  plan  and  in- 
tention ;  now  they  were  quickly  to 
ssume  a  course  extraordinary. 


What  fiend  prompted  him  to  do 
it,  I  do  not  know;  but,  just  at 
this  juncture,  Mr.  Masseter  asked 
me  to  let  him  take  a  cast  of  my 
upper  jaw.  It  was  from  the  lower, 
you  understand,  that  the  broken 
stump  had  ]ust  been  extracted. 
The  reason  of  his  request  was  that 
I  have  a  peculiar  arrangement,  or 
disarrangement  if  you  Hke,  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  dentist,  so  he  told 
me,  was  desirous  to  have  a  cast  of 
the  jaw. 

As  you  may  suppose,  the  re- 
quest, my  compliance  with  it,  and 
its  execution  occupied  such  a 
short  moment,  that  I  never  thought 
to  ask  for  release  from  my  bonds 
first;  and,  to  do  the  poor  little 
man  justice,  I  am  perfectly  sure 
it  never  occurred  to  him  either. 

Everything  being  in  readiness, 
Mr.  Masseter  stepped  over  to  me, 
and,  telling  me  to  open  my  mouth 
to  its  widest  extent,  he  placed  in 
it  a  sort  of  little  spoon  or  trowel 
filled  with  some  composition  re- 
sembling putty  in  consistence. 
This  spoon  was  flat  at  the  bottom, 
and  shaped  so  as  to  fit  the  mouth, 
which  it  nearly  filled.  By  raising 
and  manipulating  it  a  little  the 
composition  came  in  contact  with 
the  palate  and  upper  teeth,  and 
being  soft,  moulded  itself  to  their 
shape. 

Just  at  the  precise  moment 
when  my  teeth  were  fixed  in  the 
composition  in  this  way,  the  dent- 
ist moved  to  the  table  to  reach  a 
spatula  or  probe  or  some  such  in- 
strument. He  said  something, 
but  I  failed  to  catch  what  it  was, 
as  he  moved  away  from  me.  Then, 
to  my  utter  amazement,  he  sud- 
denly fell  to  the  ground,  turning 
partially  towards  me  as  he  sank, 
so  that  his  head  and  back  came  up 
against  the  panelling  below  the 
window  in  front  of  me,  and  were 
supported  by  it. 

Naturally  I  thought  he  had  but 
tripped  over  the  carpet  or  some- 
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thing,  and  I  inBtinctiYelj  made  an 
effort  to  rise  and  help  him.  Of 
course  I  conld  not  do  that,  fixed 
as  I  was,  and  I  was  rather  amused 
at  the  contretemps,  I  looked  to 
see  him  spring  up  again  at  once, 
as  a  man  would  under  the  circum- 
stances. For  several  moments  I 
watched  him,  all  the  wliile  seeing 
nothing  but  the  ridiculous  in  the 
incident.  Then  my  mirth  gradu- 
aUy  gave  way  to  concern,  and  that 
became  in  its  turn  actual  alarm. 
What  could  be  the  matter  ?  The 
man  did  not  move  a  muscle  or 
even  E^peak ! 

There  he  lay,  or  rather  crouched, 
without  visible  motion  of  any  kind, 
just  as  he  had  fallen ;  one  leg  was 
drawn  up  under  him,  the  other  ex- 
tended ;  his  back  and  shoulders 
were  resting  against  the  wall,  his 
arms  hanging  loosely  down,  and 
his  face  fully  turned  in  my  direc- 
tion. His  eyes  and  mouth  were 
open,  the  former  fixed  and  staring, 
with  a  certain  glassiness  coming 
into  them,  while  his  complexion 
was  beginning  to  assume  a  more 
ghastly  and  livid  look.  What  on 
earth  could  be  the  matter  with 
the  man  %  I  asked  myself.  Was 
he  in  a  fit  of  some  sort  1  Hardly, 
for  there  was  none  of  that  convul- 
sive motion  one  usually  associates 
with  the  idea  of  a  fit.  Then  what 
w€u  it?  Could  it  be  possible — 
that — the  man — was — dead  ? 

I  had  enough  knowledge  of 
medical  science  to  know  that  these 
deformed  subjects,  bom  into  the 
world  with  a  body  that  had  seem- 
ingly been  the  sport  of  creative 
nature,  were  often  gifted  with 
emotioQAl  capacities  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary kind.  In  other  words, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
body,  physically  a  structural  abor- 
tion, might  contain  nervous  centres 
and  organisations  capable  of  sin- 
gularly delicate  sensation  and 
faculty.  Again,  I  knew  that  per- 
sons, in  whom  was  this  hypersen- 


sitive nervous  power,  were  pecu- 
liarly liable  or  predisposed  to  a 
class  of  diseases  not  ordinarily  met 
with  among  others,  and  which, 
too,  might  be  manifested  in  them 
in  a  strange  and  inexplicable  man- 
ner. All  this,  and  more  that  I 
need  not  weary  you  with,  existed 
in  my  mind  in  a  confused  and 
hazy  sort  of  way. 

Yovi  will  wonder  what  I  was 
doing  all  this  time.  Briefly,  then, 
I  was  making  the  strongest  and 
most  frantic  efforts  to  £ree  myself 
from  my  unfortunate  position. 

This  is  how  I  was  situated.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  chair,  which  was 
like  an  ordinary  solidly-built  large 
armchair.  The  back  had  been  let 
down  to  a  considerable  angle,  so 
that  I  was  really  in  a  half- reclining 
posture.  My  arms  were  held 
round  the  back  of  the  chair,  be- 
hind and  partially  below  me,  and 
were  fastened  at  the  wrists  in  the 
manner  already  described.  So 
tightly  were  the  bracelets  buckled 
round  my  wrists,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  slip  them  off;  while 
the  coupling-chain  between  them 
had  apparently  been  passed  through 
a  ring  attached  to  the  chair  itself. 

Across  my  knees  was  a  bar  that 
passed  through  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  that  was  immovably 
fixed ;  while  over  my  shins  was  a 
strap,  completing  the  bonds  thai 
held  me  most  securely  fast. 

To  add  to  the  miseries  of  my 
position,  the  Fpoon  and  its  contents 
yet  remained  in  my  mouth,  nor 
was  any  effort  of  mine  able  to  dis- 
lodge it.  Biting  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  metal  spoon,  while 
every  movement  of  ttongue  and 
teeth  only  forced  the  composition 
into  my  cheeks  and  gave  it  a 
firmer  hold.  I  was  simply  bound 
and  gagged  in  the  securest  possible 
manner.  Had  I  been  a  slighter- 
built  man,  I  might  have  contrived 
to  wriggle  my  legs  upwards,  and 
so  possibly  I  might  have  twisted 
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myself  free ;  bat,  being  large  and 
heavy  as  I  am,  this  was  wholly 
impossible.  Indeed,  the  chair 
seemed  to  hold  me  as  though  it 
had  been  fitted  to  my  body,  and  I 
filled  my  bonds  without  an  inch  of 
room  to  spare. 

Of  coarse  my  first  impulse, 
after  the  whole  horror  of  the  situ- 
ation had  forced  itself  upon  me, 
was  to  struggle  to  release  myself. 
I  prolonged  my  efforts  with  frantic 
persistence  until  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  every  pore — cold 
as  the  weather  was — and  until  I 
was  thoroughly  exhausted,  but 
without  relieving  my  position  in 
the  smallest  degree.  After  every 
conceivable  endeavour,  after  exer- 
cising my  strength  and  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost,  I  still  remained  as 
at  first,  helplessly  bound,  hopelessly 
gagged. 

I  had  been  primarily  excited  to 
try  and  release  myself  by  the  de- 
sire of  assisting  that  poor  little 
man,  who  had  been  struck  down 
before  my  eyes  so  suddenly,  so 
strangely,  and  so  awfully;  but  I 
soon  began  almost  to  forget  him 
in  alarm  for  my  own  case.  Clearly 
I  must  remain  where  I  was  until 
somebody  came  to  the  rescue,  nor 
could  I  shout  to  summon  aid,  or 
make  any  noise  sufficient  to  attract 
attention. 

I  remembered  that  Mr.  Masseter 
had  told  me  he  was  alone  in  the 
house.  His  servants  had  gone 
away  to  make  holiday  with  their 
friends,  and  he  himself  had  just 
been  going  off  somewhere  when  I 
arrived.  Yet,  surely,  I  thought 
somebody  would  come  to  the  house 
before  long ;  some  servant  would 
return,  some  tradesnaan  or  mes- 
senger at  least  would  call  presently, 
and  I  should  be  relieved.  Surely, 
I  argued  with  myself,  here,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  I  could  not 
remain  undiscovered. 

Much  as  I  pitied  the  unfortu- 
nate object  before  me,  the  outlines 


of  whose  figure  I  could  just  per- 
ceive through  the  gathering  gloom 
— for  by  this  time  the  light  had 
waned  very  much — deeply  though 
I  deplored  his  sudden  and  fear^l 
fate,  my  mind  was  now  fully  oc- 
cupied with  my  own  p*»rsonal  con- 
cerns. 

I  thought  of  the  party  that  was 
expecting  me,  whose  members 
would  shortly  be  commencing  their 
Christmas-eve  festivities,  probably 
with  much  wonder  at  my  non-ap- 
pearance, and,  likely  enough,  with 
plenty  of  jests  at  the  expense  of 
the  laggard.  When — 0,  when  I — 
might  I  expect  to  join  them  1  There 
was  a  disagreeable  apprehension 
stealing  into  my  head  that  was 
momentarily  increasing  into  a  ter- 
rifying certainty.  The  morrow 
was  Christmas-day,  and  the  day 
following  was  Sunday.  Doubtless 
the  dentist's  servants  had  received 
leave  of  absence  until  Monday,  or 
perhaps  till  Tuesday.  These  were 
days  on  which  there  would  be  no 
likelihood  of  tradesmen,  patients, 
or  other  callers  coming  to  the 
house,  and  consequently  but  small 
chance  of  any  one  discovering  my 
situation.  My  prospect  of  liberty, 
therefore,  depended  on  myself,  or 
on  my  succeeding  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  some  passer-by  in  the 
street  It  was  a  horrible  conclu- 
sion to  arrive  at,  just  as  I  was 
panting  with  the  futile  efforts  I 
had  already  made  to  release  my- 
self. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  I  strove 
and  fought  for  liberty ;  struggling 
until  my  wrists  were  swelled  and 
raw,  until  my  arms  were  strained 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  out  upon 
the  rack,  until  every  muscle  of 
my  body  and  limbs  seemed  wrench- 
ed and  torn.  The  muscles  of  my 
cheeks  and  throat  were  cramped 
and  painful ;  my  lips  and  tongue 
became  swollen,  tense,  and  bled 
with  the  strenuous  efforts  I  made 
to  eject  that  infernal  spoonful  of 
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plaster  from  my  moath.  Asd 
when  ezbaoBtion  and  tortare  pre- 
cluded all  farther  attempts,  I  fomid 
all  had  been  to  no  purpose — I  had 
not  gained  an  inch.  Weakened 
and  racked  with  pain,  I  lay  in  my 
bondage ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  tears  of  despair  and 
mortification  welled  from  my  eyes 
as,  half  choked  and  panting,  I  lay 
there  in  the  darkness. 

Now  commenced  a  time  in 
which  my  suffering  was  so  acute 
that  the  living  reality  of  it  seems 
present  with  me  stilL  That  period 
of  horrible  anguish  has  left  an  in- 
effaceable brand  upon  my  memory 
that  will  remain  with  me  always. 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  this  point 
of  my  tale  that  I  remained  a  pri- 
soner until  late  on  the  Monday 
following-— only  some  seventy  short 
hours  in  all,  but,  O  God,  hours  that 
to  me  seemed  unending  years  ! 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  sepa- 
rately each  hour  as  it  passed,  each 
night  or  each  day ;  that  first  night 
was,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  all. 
Gagged  and  bound  to  that  fearful 
chair,  I  reclined  a  tortured  prisoner. 
Prostrated  by  unusual  exertion,  my 
body  and  lunbs  were  alternately 
numbed  with  cold  or  seized  with 
cramps  that  would  have  caused 
me  to  scream  if  I  had  had  the 
power  to  do  so.  By  and  by  I  was 
assailed  with  intensest  thirst,  and 
anon  with  hunger  also ;  and  these, 
added  to  the  pain  I  suffered  from 
the  immovable  constraint  of  my 
position,  the  aching  sores  and 
bruises  my  struggles  had  left  me, 
and  the  horrid  cramps  that  griped 
my  limbs,  effectually  banished  all 
chance  of  sleep. 

But  the  wretchedness  of  my 
physical  condition  was  intensified 
by  the  mental  misery  I  endured. 
Realise  my  position  to  yourselves 
if  you  can,  and  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  my  state  of  mind. 
As  the  slow  hours  passed  on  and 
on,  bringing  no  relief  with  them, 


and  my  torments  grew  worse  and 
worse,  I  began  to  lose  hope,  and 
to  harbour  apprehensions  that  I 
might  not  be  found  until  too  late. 
Imagine  the  thinking  and  thinking 
I  continued  to  endure  all  that  hor- 
rible time,  the  growing  despond- 
ency, the  utter  depression,  the 
sense  of  isoldUon  there,  dose  to 
the  Strand  and  Charing  Cross,  the 
very  centre  of  London. 

And,  worst  of  all,  I  am  a  ner- 
vous man ;  and  my  situation  was 
such  as  might  have  wrought  upon 
the  courage  of  the  strongest  nenred. 
For  do  not  forget  the  silent  watcher 
who  all  the  time  crouched  opposite 
to  me.  I  could  not  see  him  by 
night,  yet  I  knew  he  was  there ; 
and  with  the  first  streaks  of  day- 
light came  the  gradual  growing 
shape,  joining  itself  among  the 
shadows  until  the  dead  glassy  eyes 
sprang  suddenly  out  of  the  gloom 
and  fixed  themselves  on  mine. 
Though  dull  and  cold,  their  im- 
movable stare  had  a  weirdly  aw- 
ful expression  that  fearfully  exdted 
my  imagination.  If  I  closed  my 
eyes  I  still  seemed  to  see  the 
ghastly  form  through  the  lids; 
and  the  unquenchable  fixity  of 
that  horrible  gaze  impelled  me'  to 
turn  my  eyes  to  it. 

Sounds  of  life  were  around  me 
in  plenty ;  and  perhaps  that  may 
have  kept  me  from  going  actually 
mad.  It  was  a  quiet  street,  with 
little  or  no  traffic  through  it ;  but 
the  nervous  tension  of  my  faculties 
made  me  alive  to  noises  that  one 
would  scarcely  notice  in  general. 
Moreover,  after  a  bit,  I  began  to 
link  the  sounds  I  heard  to  strange 
effects  of  imagination;  they  be- 
came living  things  to  me,  and  part 
of  the  dismal  nightmare  through 
which  I  was  passing. 

By  night  I  heard  the  constant 
chiming  of  Big  Ben  and  other 
docks,  the  occasional  distant 
rattle  of  a  cab,  the  solemn  tramp 
of  the  policeman  on  his  beat^  the 
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Toice  or  song  of  some  retaming 
reyeller.  Then  the  jaDgle  of  the 
milkman's  cans  would  usher  in  the 
dawn,  and  gradually  life  would 
awake  into  abundant  noise.  Then, 
too,  I  would  be  aroused  to  conscious- 
ness of  the  ghabtlj  sentinel  who 
watched  over  me ;  and  under  the 
dead  fascination  of  his  motionless 
eyes  I  would  hear  the  noises  of  the 
day.  The  yoices  and  laughter,  the 
noise  of  people  moving  in  the  street 
or  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  seem- 
ed unnatural  and  weird;  the  jarring 
and  incessant  clang  of  a  hundred 
different  church -bells  filled  me 
with  gloomy  thoughts,  and  power- 
fully increased  the  nervous  terrors 
of  my  fevered  mind.  There  was  no 
cheerful  sunshine  to  exhilarate  my 
senses,  but  that  dim  murky  fog 
that  London  knows  so  well  in  win- 
ter. And  when  through  it  there 
arose  the  discordant  iteration  of 
street-sellers'  cries,  it  seemed  to  my 
imagination,  circumstanced  as  I 
was,  that  these  were  the  howls  of 
tormentmg  fiends. 

Ton  see  that  my  mind  was  be- 
coming distraught  as  the  anguish 
of  my  body  and  the  still  constraint 
of  my  position  affected  it.  All 
sorts  of  horrible  ideas  kept  throng- 
ing into  my  brain;  and  as  the 
hours  crept  slowly  on,  and  still 
my  odious  captor  held  his  basilisk 
gaze  upon  me,  and  fed  on  my 
mental  life,  was  it  any  wonder 
that  my  reason  became  enthralled 
like  that  of  one  in  ddirium  tremens  ? 

So,  what  seemed  interminable 
ages  wore  on,  and  weaker,  with 
faculties  fast  becoming  more  and 
more  estranged  under  the  torture 
of  body  and  misery  of  mind,  my 
stay  in  purgatory  drew  to  a  close. 
It  was  the  Monday  afternoon, 
though  I  knew  it  not. 

A  wild  terrifying  notion  seized 
me  that  the  body  before  me  had 
been  entered  by  a  demon,  whose 
special  mission  it  was  to  subject 
me  to  greater  and  yet  inconceiv- 


able torture.  Through  an  endless 
time  I  watched  the  shapeless  form, 
the  detestable  face,  the  horror- 
striking  eyes — watched  and  waited 
in  all  the  anguish  of  prolonged 
suspense  for  the  awful  climax  of 
my  doom. 

At  length  came  the  supreme 
moment.  I  saw  the  dreadful  eyes 
rapidly  flicker  and  move ;  I  saw  a 
red  flush  spring  to  the  dead  man's 
cheeks,  a  movement  to  the  lips, 
a  stealthy  twitching  to  the  limbs 
and  body.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  moment  was  come  I  had  been 
expecting  through  a  lifetime.  With- 
out astonishment,  but  with  im- 
mense, unutterable,  overwhelming 
horror,  I  saw  the  dead  man  spring 
lightly  to  his  feet,  and,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  move  towards  me. 
He  spoke :  the  tones  were  Masse- 
ter's,  the  voice  was  the  demon's. 
What  the  words  were  I  know  not; 
they  brought  to  my  mind  the  last 
tremendous  shock  of  awful  fear, 
under  whose  appalling  terror  I 
happily  sank  into  unconscionsness. 

Yes,  it  was  a  case  of  catalepsy, 
so  they  told  me  at  the  hospital 
weeks  afterwards,  when  they 
judged  me  able  to  hear  of  it ;  for  I 
was  long  ill  with  brain-fever  as  a 
sequel  to  my  adventure.  Mr. 
Masseter  had  been  subject  to  fits 
of  this  kind  formerly,  but  had  sup- 
posed his  liability  to  them  to  have 
ceased.  He  told  the  hospital  phy- 
sicians that  he  had  felt  no  pre- 
monitory symptoms  whatever,  and 
that  on  awakening  to  conscious- 
ness he  merely  thought  he  had 
fallen,  neither  knowing  he  had 
had  a  fit,  nor  being  sensible  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Finding  me  ill  and 
in  a  swoon,  he  at  once  released 
me,  and,  not  succeeding  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  me  round,  feared 
he  knew  not  what,  and  bore  me 
off  to  the  nearest  hospital.  There 
he  discovered  the  real  date  of  the 
day,  and  so  became  alive  to  what 


